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Captain  X«  JL.  6riflltl>So0cawen. 


The  late  Captain  Griffith- Bosca wen  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor 
Law  Conferences,  and  it  is  therefore  very  fitting  that  a 
memoir  of  his  life  and  public  work  should  find  a  place 
in  this  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Conferences. 

Captain  Boscawen  Trevor  Griffith- Bosca  wen  was 
bom  at  Trevalyn  Hall,  Denbighshire,  in  August  1835. 
He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  He  entered  the  army  in  1855,  and  served  as 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  in  the  Crimean 
War.  He  was  present  at  the  assault  on  the  Redan 
Fort  and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  gained  two 
medals.  Leaving  the  army,  he  joined  the  Royal 
Denbighshire  Miutia,  in  which  he  was  a  captain  for 
five  years. 

In  1859  he  was  placed  upon  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  for  Denbighshire,  and  thereby  became  an  ex 
ojfficio  member  of  the  Wrexham  Board  of  Guardians. 
Captain  Boscawen  thus  commenced  his  public  work, 
and  few  men  have  filled  so  many  high  and  important 
positions  in  their  county,  or  rendered  greater  services 
to  the  community  than  he  did,  during  a  period  of  no 
less  than  forty-five  years,  for  he  was  intimately  associ- 
ated with  almost  every  department  of  county  business, 
with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  widi  the  man- 
agement of  highways,  and  with  all  educational  matters. 

In  1864  he  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for 
the  County  of  Denbigh. 

In  1 88 1  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Den- 
bighshire Quarter  Sessions,  and  occupied  that  posi- 


X  Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen. 

tion  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  By  his  natural 
ability  he  quickly  mastered  the  ordinary  difficulties  of 
legal  administration,  and  the  lucidity  of  his  addresses 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  the  judicial  impartiality,  tact, 
courtesy,  and  dignity  with  which  he  presided  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Court,  gained  for  him  the  fullest  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  Bar,  and  of  all  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  Court.  He  became  a  recognised 
authority  not  only  in  the  judicial  duties  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  but  also  in  the  administrative  portion  of  its 
work.  His  deep  interest  in  local  government,  and 
his  experience  in  its  practical  side,  enabled  him  to  give 
the  County  of  Denbigh  services  of  the  greatest  value. 

As  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Flintshire,  he  regu- 
larly attended  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  that  county, 
and  he  was  for  several  years  Chairman  of  the  Brom- 
field  Bench  of  Magistrates  sitting  at  Wrexham.  His 
attendance  was  most  regular,  and  the  clearness  of 
his  judgment,  combined  with  unfailing  interest  and 
patience,  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

In  1889  Captain  Boscawen  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  first  County  Council  for  Denbighshire,  and  in 
1895  was  appointed  an  Alderman,  and  re-elected  until 
the  date  of  his  death.  His  previous  long  experience 
in  public  matters  enabled  him  to  assist  the  County 
Council  with  sound  suggestions  and  advice,  and  his 
opinions  were  invariably  received  with  unfeigned  re- 
spect. As  a  member  of  the  important  Committees  of 
the  County  Council,  he  was  always  a  regular  attendant, 
and  most  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
also  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  Chairman  on  several  occasions, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  County  Education 
Committee  in  1903. 

In  May  1893  ^  presentation,  in  recognition  of  his 
long  and  eminent  public  services  in  the  County  of 
Denbigh,  was  made  to  Captain  Boscawen  in  Wrex- 
ham.    The  testimonial  consisted  of  a  gold  watch  and 
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set  of  silver  plate.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Denbigh- 
shire, Colonel  Comwallis  West,  made  the  presentation 
at  a  gathering  which  was  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  county. 

Captain  Boscawen's  eminent  services  to  his  county 
in  connection  with  the  positions  he  so  long  and  faith- 
fully occupied,  will  always  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance, more  especially  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  closely  associated  with  him  ;  but  the  readers 
of  this  short  memoir  will  be  more  interested  in  the 
record  of  his  services  in  Poor  Law  administration. 

For  thirty-four  consecutive  years  Captain  Boscawen 
was  Chairman  of  the  Wrexham  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  always  unanimously  re-elected, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  high  appreciation  of  his  services 
by  many  successive  bodies  of  Guardians.  During  his 
long  period  he  rarely  missed  a  Board  meeting,  and  he 
never  allowed  private  engagements,  distance,  or  incle- 
ment weather  to  interfere  with  his  attendance. 

The  good  influence  which  he  exercised  on  sound 
Poor  Law  administration  affected  not  only  the  Board  of 
Guardians  he  served  so  well,  but,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Poor  Law  Conferences,  was  felt  throughout 
most  of  the  Unions  in  North  Wales.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  as  Chairman  he  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  numerous  obstacles  to 
encounter  in  endeavouring  to  put  the  administration  of 
out-relief  on  a  proper  basis.  Old-fashioned  prejudice 
in  favour  of  *' doles"  by  way  of  out-relief  was  gradu- 
ally overcome,  and  the  Guardians  were  induced  to 
ag^ee  to  a  more  rigid  application  of  the  Workhouse 
test,  and  to  the  exercise  of  much  care  in  admitting 
new  cases  to  the  out-relief  list.  Captain  Boscawen's 
sound  experience  and  guidance  in  these  matters  proved 
that  he  was  right,  and  that  where  out-relief  was  ad- 
ministered with  a  liberal  hand  and  in  a  lax  manner, 
applicants  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  a 
claim  to  such  relief,  and  need  not  rely  upon  their  own 
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resources.  Some  years  later,  alluding,  in  his  annual 
address  to  the  Board,  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the 
Guardians  in  applying  stricter  rules  with  regard  to  the 
granting  of  out-relief  had  resulted  in  a  great  reduction 
of  indoor  and  outdoor  pauperism,  Captain  Boscawen 
said: 

"Without  doing  anything  harsh,  anything  un- 
charitable, or  anything  that  did  not  become  them  as 
Christians^  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  sup- 
press those  who  would  make  use  of  the  poor  rates  to 
save  doing  anything,  or  making  any  effort  of  their 
own.  He  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  try  and  carry 
on  the  work  with  strict  economy  and  impartiality,  and 
to  discourage  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  persons  to 
obtain  relief,  who  could  do  very  well  without  it" 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  although  Captain 
Boscawen  was  strongly  opposed  to  granting  out-relief 
indiscriminately,  he  always  advocated  the  giving  of 
liberal  relief  to  deserving  cases,  and  helping  those  who 
tried  to  help  themselves. 

He  was  keenly  interested  in  Workhouse  manage- 
ment, and  regularly  visited  the  Wrexham  Workhouse 
to  make  periodical  inspections,  without  notice.  His 
interest  in  the  inmates  was  warmly  shared  by  Mrs 
Boscawen,  who,  some  twelve  years  ago,  founded  a 
branch  of  the  Brabazon  Employment  Society  at  Wrex- 
ham, which  has  proved  a  great  success,  and  a  blessing 
to  the  many  inmates  whose  lives  have  been  brightened 
by  the  occupation  afforded  in  the  various  kinds  of  work 
provided  for  them. 

Captain  Boscawen  was  a  member  of  the  Wrexham 
Union  Assessment  Committee  from  its  formation  in 
1S62  to  the  date  of  his  death,  and  was  chairman  from 
1870.  His  knowledge  of  the  Assessment  Acts,  and 
the  insight  and  tact  with  which  he  dealt  with  objections 
and  appeals,  were  of  the  greatest  value,  and  on  many 
occasions  saved  the  Union  from  expensive  litigation. 
It  is  impossible,   in   this  brief  memoir,   to  allude  to 
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Captain  Boscawen's  services  on  other  Committees  con- 
nected with  Union  work,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
were  ungrudgingly  and  ably  rendered,  and  the  Wrex- 
ham Board  of  Guardians  are  indeed  deeply  indebted 
to  him  for  his  devotion  to  their  duties,  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  poor,  during  the  many  years  he  laboured 
for  both. 

In  connection  with  Poor  Law  Conferences,  Captain 
Boscawen  was  the  leading  spirit  in  those  held  in  North 
Wales,  and  was  rarely  absent  from  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Conferences,  of  which  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  from  1883,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
from  1900.  He  also  presided  at  the  Central  Confer- 
ence in  1 90 1.  The  ability  and  courtesy  with  which  he 
presided  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee have  already  been  acknowledged  in  the  last  Annual 
Report  Out  of  twenty  Poor  Law  Conferences  held  in 
North  Wales  District  since  their  inauguration  in  1877, 
Captain  Boscawen  was  present  at  nineteen,  and  pre- 
sided on  ten  occasions.  In  1883  he  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Origin  and  Results  of  Poor  Law  Conferences," 
and  at  the  first  Conference,  held  in  1877,  speaking  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  Poor  Law  Conferences,  and  their 
results,  ne  stated  : — 

"  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  no  impartial  observer 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  general  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  throughout  the  kingdom  can  deny  that  the 
Conferences,  District  and  Central,  have  tended  to  pro- 
mote a  more  intelligent  dealing  with  the  great  problems 
of  Poor  Law  work.  By  meeting  in  Conference,  we 
learn  what  is  being  done  in  other  Unions ;  we  obtain 
fresh  ideas  as  to  our  responsibilities,  and  there  becomes 
a  greater  chance  of  some  approach  to  uniformity  of 
administration." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  concise  summing 
up  of  the  usefulness  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  produced 
excellent  results  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  North  Wales  Unions  in  subsequent 
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Conferences.  Within  a  week  of  his  death,  Captain 
Boscawen  presided  at  a  Conference  of  Chairmen  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  held  at  Chester,  to  inquire  and 
report  as  to  how  more  uniformity  could  be  secured  in 
North  Wales  in  the  treatment  of  vagrants. 

One  of  the  most  important  offices  held  by  Captain 
Boscawen  was  that  of  Chairman  of  the  Highway 
Board  of  the  Wrexham  District,  which  he  held  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  he  was  also  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Wrexham  Rural  District  Council, 
into  which  the  Highway  Board  was  merged  in  1894. 

From  the  day  he  became  Chairman  of  the  old 
Highway  Board,  he  gave  the  closest  possible  attention 
to  its  business,  and  brought  his  sound  practical  judg- 
ment to  bear  on  every  project  involving  the  spending 
of  the  ratepayers'  money.  If  a  scheme  commended 
itself  to  his  mind  as  being  of  advantage  and  utility  to 
the  parishes  and  district,  he  always  inquired  into  details 
of  liability  and  responsibility,  and  ascertained  what 
contributions  could  be  obtained  towards  it  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

He  was  keenly  alive  to  the  desirability  of  examin- 
ing improvements  carried  out  by  contract,  and  would 
himself  go  long  distances  to  inspect  them  before  the 
contractors  were  paid.  Many  roads  were  widened, 
rough  places  made  smooth,  and  crooked  places  made 
straight,  at  a  moderate  cost  during  his  office  as  Chair- 
man. He  did  a  notable  service  to  the  public,  and  to 
all  the  residents  in  the  district  by  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  removal  of  the  turnpike  gates,  which  had  been 
so  long  an  intolerable  nuisance  and  expense  to  every 
one  who  had  a  vehicle.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  late  G.  H.  Whalley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Peterborough, 
who  was  also  an  ex-officio  Guardian  of  Wrexham 
Union,  took  a  leading  and  successful  part  in  bringing 
before  Parliament  a  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  all 
turnpike  gates.  Captain  Boscawen  helped  him  consid- 
erably, and  took  much  trouble  to  ascertain  the  position 
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of  the  Trustees  of  the  roads  about  Wrexham,  but  with 
his  usual  sense  of  fairness  he  ascertained  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  claims  of  the  Trustees,  for  money  lent  to  them 
for  the  formation  and  making  of  maip  roads.  As  a  result 
of  his  inquiry  he  recommended  the  Highway  Board 
to  instruct  the  Clerk  and  District  Surveyor  to  obtain 
information  and  attend  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  respect  of  each  separate  Trust  in 
the  District,  to  give  evidence.  It  was  not  generally 
known  that  Captain  Boscawen  had  taken  such  infinite 
pains  in  this  matter.  He  considered  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  turnpikes  would  be  detrimental  to  trade, 
as  well  as  a  public  inconvenience,  so  he  energetically 
supported  the  movement,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  turnpike  gates  in  the  district  cleared  away. 

Captain  Boscawen  was  prominently  associated  with 
educational  matters  in  the  county  and  district,  and  in 
1890  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Joint  Educa- 
tion Committee,  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1889.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
late  County  Governing  Body,  and  of  the  Local 
Governing  Body  for  the  Wrexham  District,  being 
Chairman  of  the  latter  body  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  addition  to  these  positions  he  was  a  representative 
member  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  and  a  member 
of  the  County  of  Denbigh  Education  Committee.  He 
was  also  Chairman  of  the  Wrexham  Union  School 
Attendance  Committee  from  its  establishment  in  1877 
to  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  work  to  the  County 
Education  Committee,  under  the  Education  Act,  1902. 
Space  will  not  permit  reference  in  detail  to  his  ser- 
vices in  these  various  offices,  but  the  following  apprecia- 
tion of  Captain  Boscawen  s  work  in  connection  with 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  is  well  worthy 
of  reproduction,  viz. : — 

"  One  cannot  forget  that  he  was  one  of  the  small 
body  of  gentlemen  to  which  the  Government  of  the 
day  entrusted  the  duty  of  bringing  the  Welsh  Inter- 
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mediate  Education  Act  into  operation.  Here  was  a 
task  which  might  well  test  any  man.  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  was — ^as  it  now  is,  in  the  elementary 
education  problem — ^the  religious  instruction  question. 
Upon  this  point,  knowing  his  strong  Churchmanship 
and  Conservatism,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  his 
sympathies  would  lie,  but  it  speaks  much  for  his  public 
spirit  that  the  question  was  solved  in  a  way  which  is 
now  considered  satisfactory  to  all  interested.  Nothing 
much  was  heard  of  this  work,  for  the  members  of  the 
Commission  sat  in  private,  but  useful  as  Captain 
Griffith- Boscawen's  work  in  many  departments  has 
been,  probably  nothing  he  ever  did  will  be  more  lasting 
or  more  important  than  this." 

Nor  is  the  list  of  Captain  Boscawen's  public  offices 
yet  exhausted,  for  he  acted  as  a  Commissioner  for 
Income  and  Land  Tax  for  the  Bromfield  Division 
for  forty-one  years,  seldom  missing  a  meeting;  and 
as  a  trustee  for  local  charities  forty-two  years.  He 
was  also  Chairman  of  the  AlHngton  Parish  Council, 
and  a  churchwarden. 

In  connection  with  the  many  Boards  of  which  Cap- 
tain Boscawen  was  Chairman,  he  treated  the  officials 
in  the  kindest  possible  manner,  and  identified  him* 
self  with  their  work,  thus  showing  how  deeply  in- 
terested he  was  in  the  usual  routine  which  had  to  be 
carried  out,  and  in  what  was  going  on  daily.  It  was 
not  only  very  gratifying  to  the  officijils,  who  held  him 
in  the  greatest  respect,  but  encouraged  them  to  make 
increased  efforts  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

Such  is  a  plain  record  of  the  life-work  of  one  whose 
name  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  in  the  county 
for  which  he  did  so  much,  and  the  following  extract 
from  a  memoir  published  shortly  after  his  death,  gives 
an  estimate  of  Captain  Boscawen,  with  which  the 
writer  fully  concurs,  viz. : — 

"It   is   impossible   in   this    notice   to    make  any 
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exhaustive  reference  to  the  many  services  so  conspicu- 
ously and  unselfishly  rendered  to  the  county  by  the 
deceased  gentleman.  Through  fair  weather  and  foul 
he  did  his  duty  nobly  and  well,  and  discharged  it  in 
so  impartial  a  manner  as  to  win  for  him  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  who  were  privileged  to  be  associated 
with  him.  His  urbanity,  tact,  and  kindness  of  heart, 
greatly  endeared  him  to  all,  and  when,  as  sometimes 
happened,  his  conviction  or  sense  of  duty  brought  him 
into  temporary  conflict  with  others,  those  opposed  to 
him  were  always  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  strict 
fair-mindedness  and  genuine  desire  to  do  what  was 
right.  Only  those  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
whose  somewhat  sudden  death  the  whole  county  will 
deeply  mourn,  can  know  of  the  many  sacrifices  he  made 
of  health  and  rest  to  keep  faith  with  his  public  engage- 
ments ;  indeed  duty  was  his  watchword,  and  the  uni- 
versal sorrow  which  will  be  created  by  his  untimely 
death  will  only  be  alleviated  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
splendid  example  which  he  has  left  as  an  inheritance  to 
all  who  are  minded  to  do  what  in  them  lies  in  promo- 
tion of  the  true  interests  of  their  country." 

Captain  Boscawen  passed  away,  after  a  brief  illness, 
on  the  30th  December  1904,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Rossett  Churchyard  on  the  3rd  January  1905. 

J.  OswELL  Bury. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Thirty-sixth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  West  Midland  District,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Salop, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Worcester,  held  at 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  Malvern,  on  the  2nd  and 
3RD  May  1905. 


President — Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps, 
Vue-Chairman^  Cirefuester  Board  of  Guardians, 


The  Ibllowuig  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference : — 


Gloucistkrshirs  (16  Unions). 

BRISTOL — 


Hiscoz,  T.  J. 
Tyack,  E.  C. 
Evans,  F. 
Simpson,  J.  J. 


(Qerk). 


CULBKCSSTBR— 

Oipps,  F.  W.  B. 
Browne,  E.  O. 
Ovens,  T.  C. 
White,  J.  M. 
Crewdson,  J.  Dillworth. 
Rawlins,  H.  S.  G. 


TlWKBSBURY-— 

WiUis,  J. 

Wistbury-on-Sbvbrn- 
Ebbom,  F.  C 
Constance,  Wm. 


Whbatknhurst— 

Lloyd-Baker,  G.  E.  (Chairman). 
Stuart,  R  E.  (Clerk). 
Cozens,  R. 
Prout,  F. 
Carter,  J.  W. 
Prout,  G. 
Vernon,  B.  M. 
Evans,  W. 

Herefordshire  (8  Unions). 

Hereford— 
Capel,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Ronalds,  Hugh. 
Meets,  G.  W. 

Dorr— 

Wood,  Herbert  H. 

Amie,  W.  J.  L. 

Moore,  R  (Clerk). 
Wboblbv— 

Cotterell,  Sir  John,  Bart.  (Chairman). 

Dent,  M.  S. 

Leather,  M.  H.  (Clerk). 
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Unions  represented  at  the  ConSutace—e^mtimted. 


Shropshirb  (15  Unions). 

Madblby— 

Hateman,  Robert. 
Atcham— 

Auden,  Rev.  T. 

Everest,  J.  C. 

Mitchell,  Geo. 

Staffordshirb  (16  Unions). 

Burton-on-Trbnt— 

Askew,  John. 

Higeott,  S. 

Faurelough,  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Cannock— 

Woodhouse,  T.  J. 

Carver,  A.  W. 

Wilson,  J. 
Sbxsdon— 

Hemming,  George. 

Onslow,  W.  E. 

Lakin,  J. 
Stokb-on-Tbent— 

Chatham,  Rev.  R.  D. 

Daniel,  C. 

WUliamson,  H.  M.  (Chairman). 
West  Bromwich— 

James,  A.  A. 

PhilUps,  John  P. 

Glassey,  C.  H. 

WOLVBRHAMPTON— 

Pritchard,  J. 
Pritchard,  W.  H. 
Jones,  T. 
Aldridge,  A.  G. 

Warwickshire  (13  Unions). 

Aston— 

Williams,  T.  O. 

Cooke,  C.  C. 

Brown,  W. 

North,  J. 

Oswald,  W.  T.  (Qcrk). 

Birmingham— 

Manton,  H.  J. 

Norton,  A.  J. 

Forrester,  J.  H. 

Lucas,  C. 

Bracey,  Mrs. 

Mason,  R. 

Sayer,  H.  J. 
Coventry— 

Wilson,  Geo. 

Best.  W. 

Cheshire,  Geo. 

Arch,  James. 


Mbriden— 
Gilbert,  Chas. 
Warmi^ham,  E. 
Elson,  F.  E. 
Seymour,  A. 

Rugby- 
Cox,  J.  E. 

Pendred,  J.  W.  (Qcrk). 
Cowley,  J.  C. 
Meade,  R.  J.  E. 

Stratpord-oh-Avoh— 
Cottchman,  C. 
Mansell,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Miss  Agnes. 

Warwick — 

Bakewell,  G. 
Passman,  C.  P. 
Clark,  J.  H. 
Banner,  J. 

WORCBSTBRSHIRB  (13  UniOlts). 

Dudley— 
Coster,  G.  W. 
Down,  Rev.  W.  J. 

Evesham— 
Seager,  Miss. 
Ingleden,  Mr. 

KIDDERMINSTBR— 

Hobb,  S.  H. 

Kings  Norton.— 
Astbory,  Rev.  G. 
Curtis,  R.  J.  (Clerk). 
Walton,  J. 
Bayliss,  Alderman. 

Pbrshorb— 
Pearce,  W. 
Sheldon,  W.  J. 

Stourbridge— 
Tames,  G.  F. 
Mitchell,  Geo. 
M'Nulty,  Rev.  F.  J. 
Parker,  J.  B. 
Thomas,  Miss  M.  E. 

Upton-on-Sevbrn- 
Longhurst,   Rev.   W.   H.   R. 

(Qiairman). 
Lakin,  Miss. 
Vernall,  W. 

Worcester— 

Browne,  Mrs  Walter. 

Kenward,  H.  B. 

Urwick,  H.  • 


President's  Address. 


VISITORS. 

Evans,  Misi  B.  Walton,  Local  Govern< 

ment  Board  Inspector. 
Wethered,  Mr  E.  B.,  Local  Govern 

ment  Board  Inspector. 
Cnpps,  Mrs. 


Cripps,  Miss. 
Baker,  Miss  K.  Lloyd. 
Baker,  Miss  C.  Lloyd. 
Browne,  Miss  O. 
Birchail,  Mr  J.  D. 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference : — 

Glouckstbrshirk. — Cheltenham,  Chipping  Sodbary,  Dursley,  Gloucester, 
Newent,  Nortbleach,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Stroud,  Tetbury,  Thombury,  and 
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Tuesday,  2nd  May. 

President's  Address. 

The  President  (Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps),  in  opening  the  Conference, 
said — My  duty  in  opening  this  Conference  is  the  very  pleasant  one 
of  welcoming  here  to-day  so  many  representatives  of  the  various 
Unions  in  this  West  Midland  District,  and  to  express  a  hope  that 
this  Conference  will  prove  as  useful  and  instructive  as  many  of  those 
which  have  been  held  in  former  years.  Although  many  of  the  public, 
and,  I  fear,  even  some  Guardians,  will  continue  to  question  the 
practical  use  of  these  Conferences,  even  my  short  experience  teaches 
me  that  they  have  a  very  real  use  in  focussing  and  ripening  public 
opinion  on  the  subjects  under  discussion  ;  we  cannot,  and  I  hope  do 
not,  expect  the  fruit  of  our  labours  to  be  gathered  forthwith,  others 
will  enter  into  our  labours,  but  we  should  not  forget  that  Guardians, 
however  unanimous  among  themselves,  must  create  or  convert  public 
opinion  before  any  tangible  result  is  obtained.  No  reform,  even  the 
most  necessary,  can  be  attained  in  face  of  public  opposition,  but  the 
point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  this — that  public  opinion  is  frequently 
apathetic  or  actively  hostile  from  ignorance  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  question  at  issue,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  Guardians  to  agitate 
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for  those  reforms  which  experience  gained  in  closer  contact  with  such 
questions  shows  us  to  be  necessary. 

The  two  papers  we  are  here  to^lay  to  discuss  are  cases  in  point. 
Both  of  them  deal  with  subjects  which  all  of  us  agree  are  in  urgent 
need  of  attention  and  reform,  and  we  are  approaching  the  time  when 
Parliament  may  see  fit  to  pay  attention  to  both  questions;  when  that 
time  does  come  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that  the  result  will  be 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  interest  Conferences  such  as  these  have 
created.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  members  of  this  Conference 
that  four  or  five  years  ago  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  a 
scheme  for  providing  more  suitable  treatment  for  imbeciles  and 
epileptics  than  could  be  afforded  in  our  Workhouses.  That  Com- 
mittee was  divided  into  two  Sub-Committees,  and  a  scheme  was  sug- 
gested by  which  these  poor  people  at  present  in  our  Workhouses  in 
this  West  Midland  District  were  to  be  provided  for  in  two  institu- 
tions,  one  at  Bristol,  the  other  in  the  north  of  the  district,  but  un- 
fortunately the  idea  did  not  commend  itself  to  all  the  Boards  of 
Guardians.  The  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  so  far  as  the  south  part 
of  the  district  was  concerned,  because  at  the  Gloucestershire  Poor 
Law  Conference  a  proposal  in  favour  of  some  such  scheme  was  lost 
by  one  vote,  some  Guardians  saying  they  found  their  imbeciles  and 
epileptics  very  useful  in  the  Workhouse.  It  has  been  said  such  an 
attempt  as  that  serves  no  useful  purpose,  but  I  think  the  answer  will 
be  apparent  in  the  decreasing  opposition  whenever  the  suggestion  is 
again  raised. 

Mr  Simpson's  paper  is  again  one  on  a  question  which  is  rapidly 
coming  to  a  head.  The  Government  has  appointed  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  the  prevention  of  vagrancy,  and  will, 
I  hope,  recommend  as  a  first  step  the  ticket  system  which  we  have 
carried  on  in  Gloucestershire  since  1882,  and  will  make  it  compubory 
for  a  vagrant  to  carry  a  card  of  identity.  The  difficulty  is  the  treat- 
ment of  those  who  will  not  take  a  ticket,  or  by  the  entries  on  that 
ticket  prove  themselves  to  be  vagabonds.  I  have  here  an  order  of 
committal  to  the  Workhouse  issued  to  a  man  in  New  York  in  October 
1876,  so  that  a  system  of  detention  has  been  in  work  there  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  It  is  an  order  to  the  Superintendent  to  receive  and 
keep  the  man  named  for  three  months,  and  the  cause  of  his  deten- 
tion is  put  down  as  destitution.  Some  such  system  appears  to  be 
necessary  in  England.  What  Mr  Simpson's  ideas  are  I  do  not  know, 
but  from  my  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Vagrancy  Committee  for 
Gloucestershire,  I  am  convinced  that  the  wayfarer  welcomes  any 
system  that  substantiates  his  bona  fides^  and  proves  him  to  be  what 
he  says  he  is;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  tramp  objects  to  any 
system  of  identification  or  any  means  of  following  his  movements 
round  and  round  the  country. 

At  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  a  year  ago  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr  Walter  Long,  addressed 
the  Conference,  and  said  how  much  he  looked  to  the  Central  and 
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District  Conferences  for  help  and  guidance  in  the  difficulties  which 
were  constantly  arising,  and  how  ^eatly  he  and  his  predecessors  had 
been  aided  by  those  Conferences  in  the  past. 

Though  the  principles  of  Poor  Law  administration  do  not  vary, 
the  diffictSdties  arising  horn  the  necessity  of  bringing  modem  adminis- 
tration up  to  date  constantly  recur.  Our  work  is  continually  widening. 
Take  for  instance  the  use  our  Workhouse  infirmaries  are  put  to, 
especially  in  large  urban  Unions.  They  have  largely  taken  the  place 
of  hospiuls,  formerly  founded  and  maintained  by  charitable  persons ; 
they  are  now  used  by  people  who  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  be  classed  as  paupers,  and  they  contribute  little  or  nothing 
towards  the  cost  of  the  benefit  they  receive.  This  class  of  case  a  few 
years  ago  would  not  have  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Workhouse  infirmary.  Some  of  our  infirmaries 
again  are  claiming  their  right  and  proving  their  ability  to  train  mid- 
wives,  and  are  asking  to  be  recognised  as  institutions  for  imparting 
such  training,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  up  to  the  present  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  apparently  unwilling  to  admit  such  a  claim 
except  in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases.  The  latest  duty  sought  to 
be  imposed  is  that  of  providing  meals  for  hungry  school  children. 
Any  extension  of  this  beyond  the  proper  duty  of  seeing  that  no  one 
child  or  adult  is  in  danger  of  starvation  should  I  think  be  resisted 
(Applause.)  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  Guardians  to  provide  change  of 
diet  or  relieve  parents  of  the  duty  of  providing  food  for  their  children, 
and  these  points  were  very  adequately  brought  out  in  Sir  William 
Anson's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

This  question  is  essentially  one  of  those  evils  which  ought  to  be 
met  by  voluntary  and  charitable  agencies,  as  is  being  done  to-day  in 
Birmingham,  bemuse  the  drying  up  of  charitable  endeavour  to  cope 
with  any  evil  is  the  immediate  result  of  basing  any  change  on  the 
rates,  and  this  is  an  evil  which  can  be  adequately  met  by  voluntary 
effort  without  giving  rise  to  all  those  difficulties  which  would  appear 
if  the  remedy  was  a  rate-provided  one. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  when  the  agitation  which  culminated  in 
providing  free  education  was  in  progress,  it  was  said  that  parents 
could  be  trusted  to  provide  food,  clothing,  boots,  &c.,  for  their 
children,  because  they  were  necessaries  of  life,  but  could  not  be 
trusted  to  provide  education,  equally  indispensable.  Education, 
therefore,  should  be  provided  free  by  the  State.  Now  the  grant  of 
free  education  is  quoted  as  a  precedent  and  used  as  an  argument 
for  providing  other  equally  indispensable  equipment. 

There  are  many  other  fresh  points  arising  at  our  Board  meetings 
almost  weekly,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  better  fulfilling  my  duties  and 
your  wisl:^s  if,  with  an  expression  of  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  atten- 
tion, I  bring  my  few  remarks  to  a  close.  I  have  only  this  to  add, 
that  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  this  Conference  for  any  errors  or 
omissions  I  may  be  guilty  of  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  this 
afternoon. 
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« 

THE  PROTECTION  AND  DETENTION  OF 
THE  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE. 

By  Mr  H.  J.  MANTON, 

Ex-CkairmaH  offht  Birmtngham  Board  tfGnmrdhms. 


When  attempting  to  deal  with  a  question  of  such 
national  importance,  and  in  doing  so,  to  advocate 
legislative  powers  of  so  extended  a  character  as  it  will 
be  argued  is  necessary  for  efficient  protection  and  con- 
trol of  the  mentally  defective,  it  is  necessary  at  some 
length  to  proceed  by  argumentative  stages,  and  by 
historical  summary  to  point  out  how  the  present  posi- 
tion has  been  reached,  and  to  show  the  great  advance 
in  public  interest  and  sentiment  which  has  rendered 
possible  and  desirable  much  that  a  short  time  ago 
would  have  met  with  doubt  or  with  hostility. 

The  first  point  upon  which  it  is  necessary  that  an 
understanding  of  a  working  character  should  be  arrived 
at,  at  any  rate  with  practical  definiteness,  is  as  to  what 
area  of  action  is  covered  by  the  term  feeble-minded  or 
mentally  defective — what  classes  or  sections  shall  be 
comprised. 

The  second  point  to  consider  is  the  accepted  classi- 
fication of  age,  and  the  legal  position  of  such  classi- 
fication, for  the  acuteness  of  the  problem  turns  largely 
upon  the  provision  which  becomes  necessary. 

The  third  point  to  consider  is  the  present  position 
of  the  question  in  relation  to  what  has  been  already 
attempted,  and  what  is  possible  further  to  attempt,  and 
by  whom. 

The  fourth  point  is  what  is  necessary  in  legislative 
powers  to  secure  the  utmost  efficiency  in  training,  and 
where  required,  to  ensure  permanent  protection  and 
control. 

As   to  an  adequate,  and   from  an  administrative 
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point  of  view,  effective  definition  of  classes  of  mentally 
defective  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
and  on  perusal  of  previous  papers  which  have  been 
read  on  the  general  subject,  I  find  that  the  mentally 
and  physically  imperfect  members  of  the  community 
are  variously  defined,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  designation  given  in  resolutions  adopted  in  1903 
by  the  roor  Law  Unions  Association  may  be  con- 
veniently accepted,  which  is  set  out  in  an  ascending 
scale  of  mental  degree — "  imbeciles,  mild  or  harmless 
lunatics,  feeble-minded,  epileptics." 

Differences  of  opinion  will  again  come  in  when  a 
dividing  line  is  attempted,  and  as  to  what  extent  asso- 
ciation or  contact  of  sections  should  take  place  in  one 
institution.  It  is  my  own  opinion,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  inquiries  from  voluntary  institutions,  that  there  is 
not  such  a  vital  distinction  as  to  necessitate  separation 
in  different  institutions,  though  the  widest  measure  of 
improvement  will  be  attained  by  judicious  classification, 
even  when  treated  as  a  whole  in  one  institution  or 
colony. 

The  question  of  age  classification  is  of  more  im- 
portance. It  is  settled  for  us  to  a  large  extent  by 
existing  legislation.  It  exists  in  three  stages — the 
child  from  early  infancy  till  the  close  of  school  age  ;  in 
the  second  stage  until  sixteen ;  and  in  the  final  as  yet 
unregulated  stage  of  adult  life.  Those  of  us  who 
have  watched  the  trend  of  legislation  on  this  question 
have  seen  how  the  educational  procedure  possible  in 
the  two  first  stages  has  brought  the  later  stage  to  the 
front  with  increasing  persistency,  and  sets  before  us 
the  final  problem  which  is  offered  to  us  for  solution,  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done  for  those  above  the  legal  age  of 
sixteen.  It  is  accepted  without  hesitancy  that  all 
children  who  are  thus  imperfectly  mentally  developed 
or  physically  afflicted  should  as  early  as  possible  be 
brought  under  educational  control  of  a  special  character. 

The   first   recognition  by  general  statute  of  this 
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desirability  is  to  be  found  in  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899, 
which  provides  for  special  classes  and  special  educa- 
tional facilities  and  powers.  This  was  inevitable  when 
it  came  to  be  recognised  that  the  legal  position  of  these 
children  in  relation  to  compulsory  education  was  in  no 
way  different  from  that  of  ordinary  children.  The 
Act  of  1 899  is  imperfect,  as  it  is  permissive  and  not 
compulsory,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  to  a  very 
large  and  regrettable  extent  inoperative. 

In  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
legislation  had  been  somewhat  in  advance.  They  had 
a  number  of  children  under  detention,  technically 
certified  as  insane,  and  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
Board  with  such  children  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  1897,  which  empK)wered 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  to  open  special  classes 
for  children  **who  by  reason  of  defective  intellect 
could  not  be  properly  trained  in  association  with 
children  in  ordinary  schools."  For  these  children  the 
Board  under  their  order  have  provided  homes.  They 
maintain  the  children,  and  the  local  education  authority 
educates  them  in  special  classes. 

There  are  education  authorities  in  the  provinces 
which  are  now  establishing  such  classes  in  suitable 
districts,  and  in  the  city  of  Birmingham  the  Guardians 
have  for  some  time  availed  themselves  of  these  classes. 

In  our  Cottage  Homes  were  found  a  percentage  of 
the  children  feeble-minded,  and  with  epileptic  tendencies. 
Children  who  had  no  chance  in  association  with  children 
of  active  intelligence,  they  did  not,  as  it  was  hoped 
they  would,  improve  by  contact,  they  distinctly  de- 
teriorated, until  the  Management  Committee  adopted 
the  expedient  of  placing  one  here  and  one  there  with 
some  suitable  women  who  could  be  trusted  to  care  for 
them,  and  would  send  them  to  special  classes  in  the 
near  neighbourhood,  a  liberal  sum  being  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  child. 
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To  the  education  authority  which  provides  these 
special  classes  during  school  age  the  first  stage  does 
not  present  difficulty.  Experience  thus  far  obtained 
shows  that  by  the  age  of  twelve  or  thereabouts  some 
of  these  children  have  so  far  improved  as  to  be  drafted 
or  transferred  into  ordinary  schools. 

It  is  in  the  second  stage  that  the  first  difficulty  is 
met  with,  and  those  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  this  special  education  are  most  earnest  in  their 
desire  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1899,  which 
give  powers  to  open  boarding  schools  for  these  defec- 
tive classes,  wnerein  they  may  be  detained  until 
sixteen,  should  not  remain  permissive  but  be  made 
compulsory.  This  stage  is  important  as  being  the 
intermediary  stage,  and  constitutes  the  dividing  period 
between  the  control  of  the  education  authority  and 
the  Poor  Law  authority.  There  is  more  in  the  point 
than  the  mere  question  of  legal  limit  to  the  age  of 
sixteen.  It  is  the  age  at  which  it  may  be  estimated 
whether  the  case  is  to  be  regarded  as  likely  to  be  self- 
maintaining,  or  if  it  will  have  to  be  permanently 
provided  for;  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  question 
should  arise  of  the  measure  of  legislative  control, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  person, 
and  to  safeguard  the  community  from  a  contact  which 
is  evil  and  may  be  dangerous. 

It  is  when  the  third  stage  of  age  classification  has 
been  reached  that  the  problem  becomes  acute,  and  the 
conditions  and  limitations  relating  thereto,  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  with  this  section  of  the  mentally  defective 
class  which,  having  passed  the  legal  limit  of  sixteen 
(or  such  an  approximate  period  as  circumstances 
permit),  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  future 
of  each  particular  case  should  be  determined. 

It  is  then  at  this  juncture  that  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  methods  of  dealing  with  adult  mentally  de- 
fectives arise.    I  find  that  Unions  who  are  entering 
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into  combinations  for  the  purpose,  and  I  believe  the 
Homes  bearing  the  name  of  David  Lewis,  have 
allowed  primary  classification  to  go  by  default.  I 
learned  recently  at  the  Epileptic  Voluntary  Colony  at 
Chalfont  St  Peter's,  that  the  general  official  feeling 
was  that  separation  of  feeble-minded  from  epileptics 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  effective  adminis- 
tration. 

That  a  wide  area  of  classification  has  been  con- 
sidered desirable  in  the  opinion  of  some  Conferences 
is  shown  in  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  an 
Eastern  Counties  Conference  in  1902,  which  were  as 
follows : — 

"  I.  That  a  Home  for  epileptics  of  both  sexes^ 
children  as  well  as  adults,  be  established  near  Ipswich 
for  the  Eastern  District. 

'•  2.  That  a  Home  for  unimprovable  idiots,  and 
imbeciles  of  both  sexes,  children  as  well  as  adults,  be 
established  near  Colchester  for  the  Eastern  District, 
&c. 

"3.  That  a  Home  for  feeble-minded,  men  and 
boys,  be  established  for  the  Eastern  District  in  some 
central  situation,  &c. 

'*  4.  That  a  Home  for  unimprovable  feeble-minded^ 
women  and  girls,  be  established  near  Norwich,  &c. 

**  5.  That  on  these  lines,  and  in  the  matter  of  a 
maintenance  grant,  as  for  lunatics,  the  support  of  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  Association  be  asked  in  aid  of  the 
proposals.*' 

Resolutions   bearing   on   the    same    subject,   and 
showing  the  same   interest,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  West  Midland  Conference,  and  of 
other  Conferences  held  in  North  Wales,  South  Wales, 
Northern  Counties,  and  South- Western  Counties. 

In  historical  order  come  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  Association.     The  question  of  pro- 
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vision  for  and  control  of  feeble-minded  persons  was 
referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Association,  and  on  report  the  Executive  Council 
adopted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  endorsed 
by  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  November 
1903.  These  resolutions  were  subsequently  sent  to 
the  Local  Government  Board : — 

*'  I.  That  justices  should  be  empowered,  on  applica- 
tion of  Guardians,  to  make  an  order,  on  similar  con- 
ditions as  now  apply  to  lunatics,  for  the  detention  of 
feeble-minded  paupers  for  a  period  of  say  six  months, 
with  power  to  renew  the  same  from  time  to  time. 

•*  2.  That  Boards  of  Guardians  should  receive  a 
grant  from  the  State  for  every  harmless  lunatic, 
epileptic,  imbecile,  or  feeble-minded  person  sent  to  a 
certified  Home,  or  maintained  by  them  in  institutions 
provided  by  them. 

"  3.  That  provision  for  the  above  classes  should  be 
made  by  Boards  of  Guardians  individually  or  in  com- 
bination, and  not  by  County  Councils. 

"  4.  That  existing  laws  should  be  altered,  if  neces- 
sary, so  that  such  persons  should  be  confined  in  suit- 
able establishments  on  a  certificate  the  terms  of  which 
should  be  fitting  for  the  purpose." 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  resolutions  the  Associa- 
tion has  instructed  its  President  and  another  member 
to  tender  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  which  sat 
last  session  and  is  still  continued. 

As  an  illustration  bearing  on  the  question  of 
powers  of  detention  under  necessary  conditions,  the 
same  Association  has  adopted  similar  resolutions  with 
respect  to  the  efficient  control  of  male  and  female 
vagrants  found  in  a  casual  ward  of  any  Union  for  the 
third  time,  affirming  the  desirability  of  powers  being 
given  to  a  magistrate  to  send  him  or  her  to  a  labour 
colony  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
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than  three  years.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that 
if  such  powers  are  desirable  in  the  case  of  healthy  if 
idle  persons,  they  are  much  more  needed  for  persons 
who  are  mentally  and  physically  dangerous  to  society. 
Education  authorities  in  populous  centres  are  address- 
ing themselves  seriously  to  the  consideration  of  the 
dangers  which  mentally  deficient  children  are  to  the 
community,  and  the  difficult  problem  which  presents 
itself  as  to  the  extent  of  control  necessary  when  they 
reach  adult  age.  In  the  city  of  Birmingham  the 
Education  Committee  in  November  1903  referred  to 
its  Special  School  Sub-Committee  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1903,  which  contained  certain  powers 
for  certifying  establishments  for  boarding  and  lodging 
more  than  fifteen  defective  and  epileptic  children  in 
one  building,  and  more  than  four  such  buildings  in  one 
establishment. 

From  this  reference  resulted  extensive  inquiries 
into  the  numbers  of  these  classes  of  cases,  and  the 
extent  of  the  danger.  Amongst  other  reports  was  one 
from  Dr  Potts  (Chairman  of  the  After-care  Committee), 
who  had  visited  fourteen  of  the  charitable  Homes  and 
institutions  of  Birmingham,  with  the  following  results: — 

862  inmates.  10.9  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
feeble-minded  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  require 
permanent  care. 

A  special  illustration  is  given  of  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  in  a  Magdalen  Home.  Out  of  97  consecutive 
cases  admitted  there  were — 

26  feeble-minded. 
7  moral  insanity. 
I  epileptic. 
I  lunatic. 
I  deaf  and  dumb. 

^y.  I  per  cent,  mentally  defective. 
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The  after-history  of  the  26  feeble-minded  was  found 
to  be — 

1 2  were  in  Workhouses. 
I  in  an  idiot  asylum. 
3  kept  permanently  in  a  Home. 
I  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
I  in  prison. 
I  in  a  Special  Home. 

19  out  of  the  26  already  have  to  be  provided  for. 

A  deputation  waited  on  the  local  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  lay  before  them  the  results  of  the  inquiries, 
and  to  confer  with  them  as  to  what  steps  were  possible 
to  provide  for  the  permanent  care  of  the  feeble-minded. 

A  wide  area  was  covered  by  a  Conference  of  After- 
care Committees  and  other  authorities,  in  the  City 
Council  Chamber  in  March  1904.  There  was  a  large 
representation  of  education  and  Poor  Law  authorities, 
of  representatives  from  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, and  of  experts  on  the  subject  of  mental 
deficiency.  The  Conference  resulted  in  a  memorial 
to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  comprehended  the  following  resolutions,  which 
had  been  passed  unanimously  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and 
Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory. 

'*That  where  education  authorities  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Act  of  1899,  and  are  educating  de- 
fective children  in  special  schools,  such  children  lose 
the  benefits  of  the  special  teaching  they  are  receiving 
in  consequence  of  their  removal  to  adjacent  districts 
where  the  Act  is  not  in  operation.  The  cost  of 
teaching  in  special  schools  is  necessarily  very  high, 
and  in  cases  where  the  children  remain  only  a  short 
period,  and  then  remove  to  a  district  where  their 
education  is  not  continued,  the  money  is  practically 
wasted." 
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A  further  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  was 
sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  embodying  the 
resolutions  relating  to  the  after-care  of  the  mentally 
deficient,  also  passed  unanimously  : — 

**  I.  That  an  inquiry  should  be  held  to  consider 
whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  alteration  of  the  law  is 
necessary  so  that  harmless  pauper  and  non-pauper 
lunatics,  epileptics,  and  feeble-minded  persons  could 
be  confined  in  suitable  establishments  upon  a  different 
certificate  to  that  now  required. 

**  2.  That  Boards  of  Guardians  should  receive  a 
grant  of  4s.  per  week  for  every  harmless  lunatic,  epi- 
leptic, or  feeble-minded  person  sent  to  Homes  provided 
by  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board." 

The  memorial  proceeds  to  relate  "that  the  work 
of  the  After-care  Sub-Committee  in  Birmingham 
shows  that  more  than  half  the  cases  of  mentally 
defective  children  who  pass  through  the  special  classes 
fail  to  become  self-supporting,  although  if  kept  under 
control  and  supervision  they  might  be  capable  of 
remunerative  work.  If  left  at  liberty  a  few  years  after 
leaving  special  schools,  these  children  will  be  found  in 
Workhouses,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries,  where  they 
swell  the  numbers  of  paupers,  criminals,  and  prostitutes. 
That  to  prevent  such  persons  becoming  a  danger  to 
the  community,  powers  of  detention  should  be  granted 
and  colonies  provided  after  the  plan  adopted  in  Ger- 
many, and  now  in  England,  for  the  care  of  epileptics. 

"  That  there  is  very  ample  evidence  of  the  injury 
done  to  society  by  the  absence  of  any  system  of  segre- 
gation of  persons  who  are  mentally  defective.  A 
number  of  cases  are  on  record  where  they  become 
parents  of  feeble-minded  and  idiot  children." 

A  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  consideration 
of  this  question  was  made  in  a  paper  read  by  Alderman 
W.  H.  Dickinson,  D.L.,  L.C.C.,  Chairman  of  the 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Feeble- 
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minded.  It  is  a  paper  very  difficult  to  summarise  with 
brevity.  His  general  statement  as  to  numbers  of  such 
cases  is  that  in  London  there  are  i  in  i8o  of  the 
children  in  schools,  and  in  Manchester  i  in  140,  and 
that  in  addition  to  110,000  lunatics,  there  are  at  least 
100,000  in  the  country  who  are  mentally  imperfect, 
and  outside  the  designation  of  lunatics.  When  they 
reach  adult  age — to  use  his  own  language — "  they  are 
adult  free  men  and  women  wandering  where  they  will, 
some  looked  after  with  care  and  attention  by  friends, 
some  absolutely  friendless.  At  the  mercy  of  their 
passions,  or  of  those  of  unscrupulous  persons  who  take 
advantage  of  them,  dangerous  to  posterity,  whether 
male  or  female,  though  in  the  case  of  women  the 
danger  is  more  apparent,  the  horror  of  immediate 
result  more  vividly  presented  to  us." 

Thus  Alderman  Dickinson  states  the^  aspect  in 
which  the  subject  is  presented  to  us  to-day,  and  these 
are  his  conclusions  : — 

"  I.  That  boys  and  girls  still  mentally  feeble  at 
sixteen  will  never  be  able  to  be  left  to  their  own 
resources  in  the  world. 

"2.  That  if  they  remain  in  a  Home,  under  its 
fostering  influences,  they  may  be  happy,  industrious, 
and  partially  self-supporting. 

"  3.  That  even  in  the  absence  of  powers  of  legal 
detention,  it  is  possible  by  kindness  and  good  treat- 
ment to  retain  the  greater  number — provided  that  they 
are  protected  from  relatives — who,  some  from  good 
motives,  some  from  bad  motives,  are  far  too  anxious 
to  induce  them  to  come  out,  with  the  idea  that  they 
can  make  a  living  for  themselves." 

To  ensure  this  retention  he  advocates  wise  and 
sympathetic  administration ;  the  Home  must  be  one 
in  a  high  sense ;  they  must  be  treated  individually  as 
men  and  as  women — must  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
sane,  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  are  useful,  and 
paid  a  small  wage. 
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"  These  principles  of  management,"  says  he,  "are 
important,  because  I  think  it  impossible  either  to 
expect  or  indeed  to  advocate  compulsory  powers  of 
detention  over  all  grades  of  the  feeble-minded.  I 
regard  the  expedient  of  compulsion  risky,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  numbers  of  the  feeble-minded  for 
whom  compulsory  detention  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  for  these  legislation  may  be  properly 
asked  for.  But  novel  treatment  will  be  required ;  it 
will  never  do  to  devise  a  form  of  certification  which 
will  only  add  the  feeble-minded  on  to  the  general  class  of 
lunatics.  Such  a  result  will  evoke  a  legitimate  protest 
from  the  public,  and  would  operate,  as  the  present 
system  of  lunacy  administration  has  operated,  to  deter 
relations  from  sending  patients  to  beneficial  public 
institutions." 

The  discussion  which  followed  on  the  reading  of 
this  paper  emphasised  the  general  feeling  that  for 
adequate  control  of  permanent  cases  there  should  be 
large  powers  of  compulsory  detention — that  public  in- 
stitutions were  to  be  preferred  to  voluntary  institutions 
—  the  duty  of  such  provision  being  a  national  duty ; 
and  that  to  relegate  a  public  duty  to  private  philan- 
thropic agencies  weakened  the  development  of  that 
civic  conscience  to  which  they  looked  for  the  solution 
of  many  important  problems.  Dr  Rhodes  in  particular 
pointed  out  the  evil  results  of  the  want  of  powers  of 
control  and  detention,  illustrating  them  by  the  case  of 
one  family  of  35  members,  of  whom  30  were  feeble- 
minded, insane,  or  epileptic.  Dr  Warner  had  had 
experience  in  a  certain  Home  of  feeble-minded  mothers 
which,  as  yet  limited,  had  established  this — that  after 
confinement  they  were  liable  to  undergo  a  great  change 
and  in  danger  of  becoming  insane.  If  powers  were  to 
be  sought  for  compulsory  detention,  they  could  not 
apply  to  the  poor  only,  and  there  would  be  this  further 
difficulty,  that  the  powers  must  apply  to  men  as  well  as 
to  women.     Mr  VuUiamy  spoke  appreciatively  of  the 
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work  of  voluntary  associations,  but  advocated  the  con- 
trol of  these  classes  being  in  the  hands  of  Guardians. 
A  power  of  detention  should  be  given  say  for  six 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  an  examination 
would  determine  the  question  of  renewal,  thus  by 
periodical  revision  taking  away  from  the  detention  a 
permanent  character. 

As  the  whole  matter  depends  on  the  spirit  with 
which  it  is  entered  into  and  administered,  the  closing 
words  of  the  Chairman  may  fitly  be  repeated  here  : — 

"  Let  love  and  sympathy,  if  you  will  forgive  me 
for  saying  so,  be  the  guiding  motives  in  dealing  with 
these  poor  people.  Don't  let  love  and  sympathy  make 
you  sentimental  or  stupid.  Let  your  keynote  be  duty, 
and  remember  those  splendid  words,  *  If  you  cannot 
look  down  with  mercy,  you  cannot  look  up  with 
hope.' " 

The  latest  contribution  is  the  paper  read  by  Dr 
Rhodes  at  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  held  last 
March,  and  as  it  is  closely  associated  with  the  printed 
report  of  his  visit  with  Mr  E.  W.  Marshall  to  colonies 
and  hospitals  for  the  mentally  defective  in  the  United 
States,  I  make  some  brief  references  to  that  report. 

After  a  reference  to  the  atmosphere  which  should 
pervade  all  such  institutions — "a  careful  and  even 
loving  supervision  over  the  patients  " — the  report  states 
"  that  a  dividing  line  between  insanity,  epilepsy,  and 
feeble-minded  was  not  strongly  marked,  so  that  the 
law  which  permitted  the  detention  of  the  insane  might 
be  beneficially  extended  to  many — particularly  among 
epileptic — who  tended  to  degenerate  mentally  into 
insanity,  and  a  more  extended  control  was  certainly 
in  the  direction  of  staying  this  degeneration.'* 

In  reference  to  the  control  of  these  cases,  Dr 
Spratling,  the  Superintendent  of  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics  in  New  York  State,  informed  the  visitors 
"that  in  98  per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  had  come  under 
his  notice  there  was  a  degree  of  mental  unsoundness 
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of  persons  who  had  suffered  for  any  length  of  time 
from  epilepsy.  Still  the  results  are  encouraging — 75  to 
80  per  cent,  are  improved  or  get  fairly  well,  and  from 
7  to  10  per  cent,  are  cured  ;  but  (and  here  is  the  point 
of  the  quotation)  whilst  there  are  a  large  number  of 
patients  who  are  not  so  unsound  in  mind  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  certified  for  an  insane  hospital,  they  are 
yet  so  utterly  unable  to  control  or  look  after  themselves 
as  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  at  large,  and  the  law 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  prevent  them  going  out 
when  they  like  into  the  outside  world,  too  often  to 
produce  offspring  epileptic  or  defective  in  some  way." 

Dr  Keating,  of  the  Owing  Mills  Asylum,  Maryland, 
for  feeble-minded,  urging  a  simple  training,  mentioned 
his  difficulties,  particularly  as  to  women.  He  emphasised 
strongly  the  necessity  of  the  removal  from  every  home 
of  every  degree  of  these  mentally  deficient  classes,  in 
the  interests  of  the  mentally  healthy,  "as  such  afflicted 
cases  otherwise  require  an  amount  of  attention  which 
causes  unavoidable  neglect  of  other  members  of  the 
family,  either  by  the  mother  or  a  sister  who  sacrifices 
the  buoyancy  of  her  youth,  and  often  by  association 
becomes  assimilated  to  her  charge  in  the  stolidity  of 
her  operations.  We  can  improve,  but  we  cannot  make 
a  mind  where  there  is  none." 

There  appears  throughout  the  report  —  and  Dr 
Rhodes  endorses  it  in  his  paper — a  general  consensus 
of  agreement  that  there  is  need  of  wider  powers  of 
control  if  those  unfit  to  be  passed  into  the  world  are  to 
be  detained  as  they  should  be. 

The  conclusions  of  Dr  Rhodes  in  his  paper  may 
be  briefly  stated,  and  as  he  is  regarded  as  an  expert, 
are  of  value. 

Improvement  of  physical  condition — and  often  of 
mental  condition — has  been  established.  The  colony  is 
preferable  as  a  system,  because  it  provides  better 
opportunities  for  training  and  treatment.  Parliament 
should  give  the  necessary  controlling  powers,  and  the 
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worship  of  a  fetish  called  *' liberty  of  the  subject" 
should  cease. 

The  observations  of  the  President  of  the  Conference, 
Sir  Thomas  Acland  (of  the  South-Western  Conference) 
were  much  to  the  point : — 

"The  discussion  had  been  useful  in  showing  the 
need  for  classification,  for  cheaper  provision  of  accom- 
modation than  is  now  the  case  with  regard  to  lunatics. 
Greater  powers  of  detention  were  required.  He  also 
associated  himself  with  all  that  had  been  said  as  to 
special  punishment  of  shameful  offences  against  weak- 
minded  girls.  As  to  cases  outside  the  Poor  Law  they 
must  be  anxious  not  to  do  harm ;  there  was  great 
affection  in  many  cases.  The  home  was  not  the  best 
or  proper  place  for  these  patients.  In  this  connection 
he  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  feeble-minded 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  at  large  without  the 
sanction  of  some  public  of^cial,  perhaps  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health." 

I  think  that  I  may  fairly  claim,  by  the  production 
of  experimental  evidence,  expert  opinion,  and  analo- 
gous illustration,  that  a  case  has  been  made  out  for  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  adequate  provision  against  a 
social  danger  which,  as  we  say  of  disease,  is  both 
infectious  and  contagious.  I  have  shown  that  there  is 
a  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  the 
genesis  of  such  provision — that  certified  control  is 
necessary  for  the  best  results,  whether  the  end  that  is 
possible  be  curative  or  only  permanently  separative. 

The  argument  for  detention  or  certificated  control 
is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  had  legal  recognition  in  the 
case  of  lunatics.  Many  of  such  as  are  now  sent  to 
asylums  under  that  definition  are  cases  of  mental 
disease  of  another  degree  which  only  in  recent  years 
have  been  classed  as  insane.  It  is  part  of  the  present 
argument  for  detention  of  mental  deficients  that  inas- 
much as  these  classes  touch  and  overlap,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  granting  of  such  further  powers  will 
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bring  about,  and  indeed  demand  an  entire  alteration 
in  the  system  of  certification  for  lunacy.  Only  inci- 
dentally has  this  phase  of  a  wide  subject  been  touched 
upon ;  it  forms  no  part  of  our  present  argument. 
Should,  however,  this  be  the  result,  it  will  bring  all 
such  remedial  institutions  and  methods  into  line,  and 
furnish  a  complete   machinery   for   dealing   with   all 

E bases   of  mental   and   physical   deterioration   under 
umanitarian  conditions  and  under  proper  and  legiti- 
mate control. 

The  only  possible  way  of  dealing  with  mental 
deficients,  continuously  and  permanently,  is  by  con- 
tinuous legislation.  It  exists  for  the  protection  of 
ordinary  children,  and  even  of  girls  up  to  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  and  the  control  which  is  considered 
prudent  for  the  child  is  even  more  necessary  for 
adults  who,  by  reason  of  mental  deficiency,  are  in 
greater  need  of  such  protection. 

Certificated  detention  is  advocated  not  as  punitive 
but  as  protective,  and  this  leads  to  a  wider  considera- 
tion of  the  question.  If  protective  detention  is  provided 
or  empowered  by  legislative  action,  it  should  also  be 
reflective — that  is,  it  should  be  operative  to  secure 
those  whom  it  aims  to  protect  against  third  parties. 
Against  any  evil-minded  person  who  interferes  with  a 
woman  thus  protected,  or  otherwise  known  as  feeble- 
minded, or  any  person  who  induces  such  protected 
person  to  leave  the  control  of  the  authorities,  the 
effective  value  of  the  certificated  control  will,  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  and  the  person,  be  mate- 
rially enhanced  if  severe  punishment  follows  such 
offences  as  referred  to  by  Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

It  remains  only  now  to  sketch  out  such  legislative 
provisions  as  may  serve  the  object,  conditioned  by  such 
safeguards  as  shall  satisfy  and  carry  with  them  public 
sentiment  and  support,  and  they  might  take  some  such 
shape  as  follows  : — 

I.  That  for  the  fuller  information  of  all  local  autho- 
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rities  interested,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  shall 
(as  in  the  United  States)  furnish  year  by  year  statistics 
of  the  numbers  of  mentally  deficient  cases,  whether 
chargeable  or  otherwise. 

2.  That  a  justice  or  justices  should  be  empowered 
to  grant  orders  for  detention  of  mentally  deficient 
persons  on  certificates  in  some  suitable  form  (which 
experts  urge  is  not  difficult  to  devise),  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  local  municipal  authority  or  a  relative 
in  cases  not  chargeable,  and  on  the  application  of 
Guardians  in  cases  chargeable. 

3.  That  such  order  of  detention  shall  be  to  some 
public  institution  or  voluntary  certified  institution  pro- 
vided for  such  persons,  and  shall  be  for  some  definite 
period,  say  for  six  months  in  the  first  instance. 

4.  That  in  the  event  of  a  local  authority  or  the 
Guardians  desiring  a  renewal  of  such  order,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  a  justice  or  justices  from  time  to  time, 
at  his  or  their  discretion,  to  renew  such  order  of  deten- 
tion for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  on 
examination  and  report  of  an  independent  medical 
practitioner  appointed  for  such  purpose  by  such  justice 
or  justices. 

5.  That  orders  for  payment  of  contributions  from 
relatives  legally  liable  towards  the  support  of  such 
detained  person  shall  be  concurrent  with  such  order  of 
detention. 

6.  That  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  further 
moral  and  physical  protection  of  women,  by  punish- 
ment by  fine  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
justices,  in  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  of  any 
person  who  shall  carnally  interfere  with  any  certificated 
mentally  defective  woman ;  or  by  punishment  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  justices  of  any 
person  who  shall  otherwise  interfere  with  such  men- 
tally defective  person  so  as  to  impair  the  legal  control 
of  such  person  to  the  injury  of  such  person  or  to  the 
danger  of  the  community. 
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These  are  the  informal  suggestions  I  make,  putting 
them  forward  as  the  framework  of  legislation.  As  to 
the  wisdom  of  them  or  the  extent  of  their  operation, 
we  may  differ  in  opinion  and  degree. 

But  we  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  ends  we  are 
pursuing,  the  remedial  agencies  we  desire  to  establish. 
As  it  now  appears  certain  that  combined  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  taking  action,  it  is  only  a  common-sense 
attitude  to  take  in  urging  that  the  operations  of  these 
Boards,  and  of  other  institutions  already  serving  a 
like  purpose,  shall  be  assisted  to  administrative  effici- 
ency by  all  needful  powers.  It  is  only  consistent  with 
the  highest  ideals  of  social  and  philanthropical  service 
that  those  who  are  thus  mentally  afflicted  and  unfitted 
for  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life  should  pass  their 
days  under  such  merciful  safeguards  as  shall  secure  to 
them  whatever  of  happiness  is  possible  to  them  by  the 
exercise  over  them  of  every  reasonable  control  and 
protection. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  C.  H.  Glassey  (West  Bromwich)  asked  the  reader  of  the 
paper  whether  the  arguments  he  had  used  were  intended  to  apply 
only  to  those  who  came  under  the  Poor  Law  administration,  or 
whether  he  applied  them  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Mr  Manton — My  feeling  is  that  the  principle  I  advocate  should 
apply  all  round.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  community  is  equally  affected, 
whether  a  mentally  defective  person  be  chargeable  or  not  chargeable. 
I  take  the  widest  area  on  the  question. 

Mr  Robert  Bateman  (Madeley)  regarded  the  paper  as  a  most 
able  one,  and  asked  if  the  writer  had  made  an  actual  or  approximate 
estimate  of  what  the  expense  would  be  to  the  country  for  each  case 
treated  on  the  lines  of  his  suggested  legislation. 

Mr  Manton  replied  that  the  cost  would  necessarily  depend 
entirely  upon  the  way  in  which  Boards  of  Guardians  went  into  the 
work.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  in  mind  a  Board — not  in  the  West 
Midland  District — which  was  now  going  into  this  very  matter  in  a 
most  expensive  manner.  He  hoped  if  Guardians  had  to  take  up 
this  question  in  earnest  that  they  would  have  every  regard  to  economy. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  weekly  cost  of  each  case  would  cost  anything 
from  IDS.  according  to  the  district.     The  capital  cost  depended  upon 
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the  way  the  question  was  regarded.     He  believed  that  the  desired  end 
could  be  attained  in  a  reasonably  economic  way. 

Mr  Batem AN — That  is  an  excellent  answer  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd-Baker  (Wheatenhurst)  pointed  out  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  regard  the  los.  per  week  as  entirely  lost.  The 
mentally  weak  were  too  often  a  charge  upon  the  country,  and  were 
seldom  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  an  honest  manner.  When 
they  got  some  sort  of  a  living  by  malpractices,  they  often  became  an 
expense  to  the  country.  Persons  who  got  a  shilling  a  day  by  begging 
cost  at  least  an  equal  amount  to  the  country,  therefore  the  real  ex- 
pense of  detained  cases  would  be  only  3s.  a  week  beyond  what  they 
were  costing  at  the  present  time,  and  treatment  under  proper  con- 
ditions would  do  something  to  put  a  stop  to  a  great  evil. 

Rev.  F.  J.  M'NuLTY  (Stourbridge)  inquired  how  the  medical 
officer  of  health  would  be  able  to  supply  the  figures  asked  for  by  the 
reader  of  the  paper.  His  brethren  of  the  clergy  would  be  pleased  if 
something  could  be  done  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  refusing  to 
marry  those  of  deficient  intellect.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  medical  oflScers 
could  supply  the  information  indicated,  the  persons  on  the  list  should 
be  regarded  in  a  similar  way  to  persons  on  the  "  black  list."  Their 
names  should  be  furnished  to  the  clergy,  who  should  have  power  to 
refuse  marriage  to  such  persons. 

Mr  Manton,  replying  with  regard  to  the  medical  officer,  said 
similar  things  were  being  done  by  such  officials  now,  and  if  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  society  that  such  statistics  should  be  prepared,  he 
would  expect  medical  officers  to  find  out  how  to  do  it.  (Laughter.) 
In  regard  to  marriage,  Mr  M*Nulty  had  opened  up  a  very  wide 
question.  The  gist  of  his  paper  was  to  put  the  mentally  deficient 
in  such  a  position  that  they  wo\ild  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  clergy 
at  all. 

Mr  M'NuLTY  instanced  a  case  where  he  had  married  a  woman 
who  was  known  to  be  mentally  defective.  The  woman  had  the 
consent  of  her  parents,  and  he  had  no  option  but  to  perform  the 
ceremony. 

Miss  B.  Walton  Evans  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector) 
said  Mr  Manton's  paper  was  so  full  of  helpful  and  practical 
suggestions  that  one  hardly  knew  how  to  analyse  it  She  regarded 
as  of  first  importance  the  suggestion  that  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  in  regard  to  mentally  defective  children  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory. (Hear,  hear.)  Now  one  authority  backed  the  question, 
and  another  did  not.  If  the  Act  were  made  compulsory,  there 
would  be  special  schools  all  over  the  country  for  the  reception  of 
such  cases.  The  special  classes  in  London  and  Birmingham  were 
of  enormous  value.  Some  might  think  money  was  wasted  in 
attempting  to  educate  such  children,  but  it  was  not.  The  majority 
of  sudi  children  in  one  shape  or  another  came  on  the  rates,  and 
if  they  could  be  got  hold  of  in  early  years  and  trained  they  would 
become  a  more  remunerative  product   to  the  community.      She 
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thought  such  Conferences  as  they  were  holding  had  a  high  educational 
value.  They  wanted  to  drive  into  the  public  mind  the  &ct  that 
feeble-mindedness  was  not  curable,  and  therefore  not  being  curable, 
could  be  transmitted  to  children.  The  only  logical  conclusion  was 
that  such  persons  must  be  under  permanent  control.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  a  waste  of  money  to  attempt  the  education  of  the  mentally 
defective,  and  then  to  turn  them  out  into  the  world.  The  question 
had  been  asked:  How  were  medical  officers  to  ascertain  the 
feeble-minded?  This  might  be  done  by  working  in  conjunction 
with  County  Councils,  the  officials  of  which  had  to  examine  the 
children  in  every  school,  and  were  therefore  in  a  position  to  supply 
reliable  figures  as  to  the  number  of  feeble-minded  children.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  considerable  number  of  adults  were 
feeble-minded  through  drink.  They  were  drunkards  because  of 
their  feeble-mindedness.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  number  of  feeble- 
minded persons  in  Voluntary  Homes  or  Refuges  was  appalling.  Also» 
a  very  large  number  of  the  unemployed  were  unemployable  because 
of  their  weak  minds,  and  could  not  do  work  if  given  it.  Such 
persons,  controlled,  dealt  with  progressively,  and  drafted  into 
colonies,  could  have  their  lot  very  much  improved.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  persons  who  were  not  on  the  rates  had  feeble- 
minded children  which  they  would  not  care  to  place  in  Workhouses. 
Whatever  the  institution  used,  the  control  must  be  permanent. 

Mr  C.  H.  Glassev  (West  Bromwich)  regarded  the  paper  as  in 
the  highest  sense  instructive.  He  had  asked  a  question  which 
Mr  Manton  had  answered  in  such  a  way  that  he  felt  he  must  say 
a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  some  of  the  recommendations  made 
in  the  paper.  Mr  Manton  wished  detention  and  control  to  apply 
to  all  feeble-minded  persons,  and  not  merely  to  those  who  came 
under  Boards  of  Guardians.  This  proposal  created  two  difficulties — 
one  of  inspection,  which  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject ;  and  secondly,  it  would  take  away  from  parents  their 
responsibility  for  the  proper  protection  and  training  of  their  children. 
The  tendency  of  late  had  been  to  remove  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  to  that  of  the  State — a  system  to  which  he  was  strongly 
opposed.  Mr  Manton's  system,  carried  out  in  its  entirety — ^that  was 
with  regard  to  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen — would  entail  great 
expense,  and  would  remove  from  the  legitimate  guardians  of  children 
the  responsibility  of  which  they  should  not  be  relieved. 

Mr  T.  O.  Williams  (Aston)  said  the  difficulty  Mr  Glassey  had 
raised  could  easily  be  overcome.  Just  as  there  was  notification  of 
infectious  disease,  so  there  could  be  notification  of  the  feeble-minded. 
A  small  fee  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  any  district  would  get 
over  the  difficulty. 

Mr  J.  D.  BiRCHALL  (Gloucester)  spoke  of  the  extent  to  which 
feeble-mindedness  was  hereditary,  saying  it  had  been  calculated  at 
from  70  to  75  per  cent.  This  aspect  of  the  question  needed 
to   be  brought  home  to  the  community.     Once  realised,  the  im- 
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portance  of  detention  would  be  seen.  Proper  and  efficient  action 
now  would  reduce  the  number  of  feeble-minded  in  future  generations. 
One  difficulty  he  saw  was  that  of  certifying.  Persons  mentally 
afflicted  took  good  care  they  were  not  feeble-minded  when  before 
the  justices.    (Laughter.) 

Mr  R.  E.  Stuart  (Clerk,  Wheatenhurst)  said  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  reader  of  the  paper  that  application  should  only  be 
made  by  the  local  administrative  authority.  If  this  principle  was 
accepted,  and  was  intended  to  apply  to  all  cases  in  whatever  class 
of  society  the  person  would  be,  that  clause  would  also  have  to 
embrace  the  right  of  a  relative  to  apply  to  the  justices  for  an  order 
of  detention.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  might  be  cases  of  persons  in 
good  positions,  to  whom  money  was  no  consideration,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  they  would  care  to  apply  to  a  local  authority.  They  would, 
in  hiis  opinion,  be  much  more  likely  to  apply  to  the  justices.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  were  many  cases  of  persons  kept  at  home  by  medical 
advice  who  could  be  much  better  dealt  with  in  institutions.  Mr 
Glassey  had  objected  to  the  shifting  of  responsibility  from  the  parent 
to  the  State.  He  felt  assured  the  Conference  would  be  of  opinion 
that  responsibility  should  continue  to  rest  with  the  parent,  and  that 
the  State  should  not  enter  upon  a  programme  of  providing  children 
with  food  and  clothing.  (Applause.)  But  in  r^ard  to  mentally 
'defective  children  the  position  was  different,  because  while  the 
parent  was  relieved  to  some  extent  of  responsibility,  any  relief  given 
to  the  child  could  be  regarded  in  the  way  of  a  loan,  in  the  same  way 
3S  was  suggested  in  the  order  for  the  feeding  of  children.  He 
thought  that  in  time  Guardians  would  get  hold  of  a  considerable 
number  of  mentally  defective  children. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  (Burton-on-Trent)  suggested  that  the 
Conference  should  pass  a  resolution  with  regard  to  this  important 
subject,  and  send  it  to  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting.  He  did 
not  consider  that  by  seeking  for  power  to  detain  those  of  feeble 
intellect  they  would  in  any  way  be  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the 
public  any  more  than  by  shutting  up  the  insane.  Feeble-minded 
persons  were  a  positive  danger  to  the  nation,  and  in  their  own  in- 
terests should  be  controlled.  The  present  supply  of  Voluntary  Homes 
was  limited,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  cases  into  the  excellent  Home 
at  Knowle,  or  that  at  Earlswood.  His  own  view  was  that  the 
County  Council  was  the  proper  authority  to  take  this  matter  in  hand. 
A  3s.  grant  would  be  enough,  and  if  they  asked  for  4s.  they  would 
not  get  it  As  to  the  certifying  of  the  feeble-minded,  doctors  were 
not  always  competent,  and  a  specialist  would  be  needed  to  visit  the 
schools  and  select  the  children  in  need  of  treatment.  Personally  he 
-did  not  favour  instruction  by  means  of  special  classes ;  such  cases 
should  be  in  institutions  where  the  training  was  constant. 

Rev.  F.  J.  M*NuLTV  (Stourbridge)  asked  for  a  definition  of 
eeble-mindedness. 

The  President  said  it  was  not  the  usual  practice  of  the  Con- 
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ference  to  pass  resolutions,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  adopt  a  resolution  in  regard  to  this  important  question,  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

Rev.  G.  AsTBURY  (Kings  Norton)  thought  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  Guardians  should  have  power  to  detain  the  weak-minded. 
As  to  clergy  being  given  the  power  to  refuse  marriage  to  such 
persons,  the  clergy  were  not,  unfortunately,  the  only  persons  per- 
mitted to  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  If  they  said  "  Nay  " 
to  such  applicants,  some  one  else  would  say  "  Yea."  Mr  M*Nulty 
had  asked  for  a  definition  of  feeble-mindedness.  He  had  always 
understood  that  a  feeble-minded  person  was  one  who  was  not 
capable,  physically  and  mentally,  of  taking  care  of  himself  in  everyday 
life.  The  Conference  might  like  to  know  something  of  what  was 
being  done  in  Birmingham  in  regard  to  this  question.  At  the 
Conference  in  that  room  in  1900  two  Committees  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  in  this  matter.  Various  difficulties 
were  encountered,  but  at  length  three  of  the  largest  Unions  in 
the  Birmingham  district — Birmingham,  Aston,  and  Kings  Norton — 
united,  and  put  their  case  before  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Within  the  past  month  that  authority  had  issued  an  order,  giving^ 
the  Unions  named  power  to  join  together  as  a  Poor  Law  Com- 
mittee, and  to  purchase  land  and  erect  buildings  for  dealing  with 
the  feeble-minded.  They  had  bought  lao  acres  of  land,  and  hoped 
very  soon  to  show  in  actual  practice  that  for  which  the  Conference 
had  been  so  long  crying.  Their  object  was  by  general  kindness  and 
attention  to  their  wants  and  requirements  to  make  the  patients  feel 
as  much  at  home  in  the  institution  as  they  would  be  in  their  own 
homes.  Intense  love  and  sympathy  must  be  shown,  if  any  real 
good  was  to  be  accomplished.  If  the  patients  were  treated  as  mere 
machines  and  compelled  to  do  this  or  that,  failure  was  the  most 
likely  result.  They  wanted  to  so  act  as  to  show  the  feeble-minded 
that  their  condition  was  capable  of  improvement,  and  that  they 
might  be  made  of  some  use  in  the  world.  As  to  the  probable  cost, 
the  charge  in  the  Homes  of  St  Peter's  was  about  los.  Generally 
speaking,  public  bodies  when  they  touched  bricks  and  mortar  went 
to  greater  expense  than  was  necessary.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  J.  Curtis  (Clerk,  Kings  Norton)  quoted  a  definition  of  a 
feeble-minded  person  as  one  incapable  of  receiving  proper  benefit 
from  ordinary  instruction,  of  self-protection,  and  of  working. 

Mr  B.  M.  Vernon  (Wheatenhurst)  observed  that  if  Mr  Manton's 
ideas  were  carried  into  effect,  the  clergy  and  registrars  would  have 
no  further  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  marriage  question. 

Mr  Manton,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  at  Chalfont  St 
Peter's  the  charge  for  Guardians'  cases  was  ids.  per  week,  ex- 
clusive of  clothing;  the  entire  cost  would  be  about  12s.  6d.  A 
point  had  been  made  of  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  feeble- 
minded. At  Birmingham  children  who  attended  the  special  classes 
had  to  pass  an  eminent  physician.    The  examination  was  in  no  way 
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inquisitorial.  Very  little  experience  would  enable  one  to  pick  out 
the  feeble-minded.  He  was  quite  willing  to  adopt  Mr  Stuart*s 
suggestion  with  regard  to  the  non-chargeable.  There  should  be 
machinery  for  dealing  with  all  defective  children.  As  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  parent,  he  thought  this  doctrine  might  be 
pushed  too  far  when  the  mentally  defective  were  under  consideration. 
A  duty  lay  upon  the  community  of  a  higher  character  even  than  that 
of  a  parent  towards  his  child.  With  regard  to  an  aid  grant,  if 
Guardians  could  get  3s.  they  would  take  it,  and  hope  for  something 
better  later  on.  The  order  to  which  Mr  Astbury  had  referred  had 
not  been  drafted  in  the  Poor  Law  spirit.  The  term  "  pauper  "  had 
been  eliminated,  but  "  Workhouse  "  remained.  It  was  a  Poor  Law 
Order  made  in  a  broad  spirit,  and  he  hoped  for  great  results  from 
the  experiment. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  then  moved — "  That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Conference  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  legislation  giving 
powers  of  detention  of  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  on  the  lines 
laid  down  in  Mr  Manton's  paper." 

Mr  Banner  (Warwick)  seconded,  and  asked  what  would  be  done 
with  the  resolution. 

The  President — It  will  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Commission. 
Mr  Banner — What  will  become  of  it  then?    The  Conference 
talked  year  after  year,  but  nothing  came  of  it  all     He  hoped  that 
something  would  soon  be  done  to  make  this  a  national  question. 

Mr  J.  J.  Simpson  (Clerk,  Bristol)  moved  as  an  amendment — 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  is  desirable  that  powers 
of  detention  are  necessary  for  such  mentally-defective  persons  as 
are  proved  to  be  incapable  of  self-maintenance  and  self-protection, 
subject  to  accommodation  for  such  persons  being  provided  apart  from 
Workhouses,  and  to  a  grant  in  aid  being  made  from  the  imperial 
funds  for  all  cases  so  provided  for ;  also  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899, 
should  be  made  compulsory." 

Mr  Wethered  suggested  the  Conference  should  be  content  with 
the  following : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  legislation  giving  powers  of  detention  of 
the  feeble-minded  and  epileptics." 

Mr  Manton — Would  Mr  Wethered  mind  adding  the  word  **  com- 
pulsory "  ? 

Mr  Wethered — Certamly,  made  compulsory  if  you  wish. 
Several  delegates  expressed  a  wish  to  have  Mr  Simpson's  amend- 
ment divided.     This  was  done,  and  the  first  part,  that  relating  to 
powers  of  detention,  was  carried  by  30  votes  to  28,    The  amend- 
ment was  then  put  as  the  substantive  motion,  and  was  agreed  to. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  R.  J.  Curtis,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Councillor  Manton  for  his  paper. 
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Mr  Banner  (Warwick)  suggested  the  Conference  should  discuss 
the  recent  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  with  regard  to 
underfed  school  children. 

The  President  said  there  would  not  be  time  at  the  public 
sitting,  but  if  the  delegates  wished  it  might  be  considered  after  dinner 
that  evening. 

Subsequently  the  delegates  dined  together,  with  Mr  Cripps  as 
chairman.  Afterwards  there  was  a  discussion  on  the  order  referred 
to  by  Mr  Banner.  Generally  speaking  the  del^ates  did  not  approve 
of  the  methods  of  the  order,  which  would  allow  of  indirect  applica- 
tions for  relief,  and  be  extremely  expensive  and  difficult  to  carry  out 
There  was  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  provisions  for  recovering 
by  means  of  the  County  Court  money  from  parents  expended  on 
behalf  of  their  children. 


Wednesday,  3RD  May. 

There  was  again  a  good  attendance  of  delegates  on  the  second 
day,  when  the  Conference  was  continued  under  the  Presidency  of 
Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps. 

Conference  Business. 

Mr  G.  £.  Llovd-Bakbr  (Hon.  Sec)  submitted  the  statement  of 
accounts,  showing  that  the  year  began  with  £$6.  12s.  6d.  in  hand. 
The  subscriptions  had  amounted  to  ;£io.  los.,  and  after  providing 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  year  (;^5.  is.),  there  remained  ;;^42.  is.  6d. 
to  be  carried  forward. 

The  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  was  constituted  as  follows : — 
Birmingham,  Mr  H.  J.  Sayer ;  Gloucestershire,  Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps ; 
Worcestershire,  Rev.  Geo.  Astbury;  Shropshire,  Rev.  T.  Auden; 
Warwick,  Mr  Wilson ;  Stafford,  Mr  W.  H.  Pritchard ;  Herefordshire, 
Mr  Hugh  Ronalds;  Bristol,  Mr  T.  J.  Hiscox. 

The  election  of  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences  was  next  taken,  the  retiring  members  being 
— Mr  H.  J.  Sayer,  Birmingham;  Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps,  CoxweS 
House,  Cirencester ;  and  Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd-Baker,  Hardwicke  Court, 
Gloucestershire  (Hon.-Secretary  of  the  West  Midland  Poor  Law 
District).     These  were  reappointed. 

Mr  G.  £.  Lloyd-Baker  was  unanimously  re-appointed  Hon. 
Secretary. 

Mr  J.  J.  Simpson  (Bristol)  read  the  following  paper : — 
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VAGRANCY  AND  LABOUR  COLONIES. 
By  Mr  J.  J.  SIMPSON, 

CUrkf  Bristol  Board  ^  Guardians. 


The  subject  of  vagrancy  has  occupied  more  attention 
at  Poor  Law  Conferences  during  recent  years  than 
almost  any  other  subject,  and  has  also  probably  caused 
more  perplexed  and  anxious  thought  than  any  other 
subject  There  has  been  for  many  years  practical 
unanimity  as  to  the  need  for  some  change  in  the 
method  of  dealing  with  this  most  difficult  class,  and  a 
very  fruitful  crop  of  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  upon 
which  the  change  should  be  effected.  The  subject  is 
one  too  which  concerns  many  besides  Poor  Law 
administrators,  as  only  a  section  of  the  vagrant  class 
constantly  resort  to  the  accommodation  provided  by 
the  Poor  Law,  a  larger  number  being  able  by  begging 
and  the  numerous  expedients  so  well  known  to  the 
fraternity  to  enjoy  the  —  to  them  —  greater  luxury 
of  the  common  lodging-house,  with  its  society,  its 
entertainments,  freedom  from  restraint,  and  from  that 
most  repulsive  thing — work.  A  better  class  no  doubt 
resort  to  the  accommodation  provided  by  the  Church 
Army  and  Salvation  Army,  where  a  task  of  work  is 
performed,  or  payment  made  for  the  accommodation. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  long  before  any  Poor 
Law  provision  was  made  for  the  destitute,  these  nomads 
were  a  source  of  annoyance  and  expense  to  the  country, 
and  some  of  the  earliest  laws  of  the  State  related  to 
vagrancy.  Change  after  change  was  tried  in  the 
centuries  past  with  the  view  of  reducing  this  class,  and 
preventing  a  man  with  all  his  faculties  and  a  sound 
body  from  spending  his  life  in  idleness  and  dependence 
on  those  who  were  more  industrious  and  thrifty  but 
not  more  capable  than  he.  Punishments  of  the  ex- 
tremest  severity  and  inhumanity  were  resorted  to,  and 
whilst   these   belong  to    the  past,  one    would   think 
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that  the  expedients  of  more  recent  times  were  of 
a  type  which  only  the  most  degraded  and  idle  or  the 
abjectly  penniless  would  submit  to  if  they  could  avoid 
doing  so.  Still  the  number  increases.  The  Poor 
Law  statistics  of  the  last  six  years  show  the  average 
number  sleeping  in  casual  wards  in  two  nights  (summer 
and  winter),  viz.,  ist  January  and  ist  July,  to  be — 

4,875  in  1900.  6,694  in  1903. 
6,125  „  1901.  7,634  „  1904. 
7,225  „   1902. 

This  advance  in  six  years,  from  4,875  to  7,634,  is 
somewhat  serious,  representing  as  it  does  54  per  cent, 
especially  viewed  from  the  fact  that  for  some  years 
before  the  numbers  were  stationary.  Of  the  total  of 
7,634  in  casual  wards  the  men  numbered  6,694  or  87^ 
per  cent.,  the  women  768  or  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
children  172  or  2^  per  cent.  The  redeeming  point 
about  these  figures  is  that  the  latter  are  so  few  and 
have  diminished,  for  there  is  nothing  more  sad  and 
shocking  than  the  dragging  of  poor  little  children  round 
the  country,  and  mixing  them  with  such  company  as 
is  to  be  found  in  casual  wards  and  common  lodging- 
houses. 

If  this  total  of  7,634  represented  the  entire  vagrant 
population  of  the  country,  the  evil  would  perhaps  be 
thought  small,  but  unfortunately  that  population  is 
much  larger  than  these  returns  show.  I  know  of  no 
official  census  from  which  the  total  of  the  vagrant 
class  or  even,  of  the  homeless  poor  can  be  actually 
ascertained.  In  Bristol  the  registered  common  lodging- 
houses  accommodate  1,052  men  and  62  women,  and 
these  are  invariably  full  in  winter  and  bad  weather, 
and  about  two-thirds  full  in  summer.  Rather  more 
than  one-half  belong  to  Bristol,  the  remainder  being 
men  travelling  about  to  seek  work.  Then  the  Church 
Army  and  Salvation  Army  can  accommodate  220 
persons,  about  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  these  being  of  the 
travelling  class,  so  that  against  the  Poor  Law  accom- 
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modation  of  65  beds  there  is  this  other  accommodation 
of  over  1,200. 

In  Birmingham  the  thirty-nine  registered  common 
lodging-houses  accommodate  1,972  persons,  fully  occu- 
pied, particularly  in  winter,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  occupants  belong  to  Birmingham,  the  remainder 
being  travelling  casuals.  The  Church  Army  Home 
accommodates  61  persons,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
usual  occupants  being  of  the  travelling  class.  The 
accommodation  in  Guardians'  casual  wards  in  Birming- 
ham is  2 10  as  against  this  other  accommodation  of  over 
2,000.  I  have  only  mentioned  these  figures  to  show 
that  all  the  vagrant  class  are  not  included  in  the  Poor 
Law  returns.  All  large  towns  contain  accommodation 
of  the  kinds  named.  In  the  country  the  farmers'  hay- 
ricks or  outbuildings  are  used.  Another  proof  of  the 
increase  of  vagrancy  is  shown  by  the  statistics  as  to 
police  prosecutions  throughout  the  country.  These 
show  that  in  1900  the  prosecutions  for  begging  num- 
bered 11,339,  and  for  sleeping  out  7,452,  a  total  of 
18,791.  In  1903  these  had  increased  to  19,289  for 
begging,  and  10,351  for  sleeping  out,  total  29,640,  an 
increase  of  10,849.  The  estimates  of  the  total  wander- 
ing population  of  the  country  are  various,  ranging  from 
20,000  to  60,000,  but  probably  30,000  or  40,000  would 
be  nearer  the  mark,  in  either  case  a  sufficiently  large 
total  to  cause  anxious  inquiry. 

The  present  regulations  have  been  in  force  since 
the  passing  of  the  Casual  Poor  Act,  1882,  when  the 
Local  Government  Board  stated  that  the  object  was  to 
check  the  increase  of  vagrancy.  In  1896  the  Board 
again  called  attention  to  the  matter,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  failure  to  check  vagrancy,  which  was 
apparent,  was  due  to  the  want  of  uniform  and  strict 
adherence  throughout  the  country  to  the  regulations, 
and  that  it  was  manifest  that  good  results  could  not 
follow  when  at  "more  than  half  the  casual  wards  in 
the  country  vagrants  are  discharged  the  first  morning 
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after  their  admission,  generally  without  any  adequate 
task  of  work  being  required  from  them.'*  This  condi- 
tion of  things  continues,  and  is  one  of  the  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  present  system.  Many  Unions  do  all  they 
are  empowered  to  do  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
occupants  of  their  wards,  and  to  attempt  to  deter  the 
professional  tramp  by  detention  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  task  of  work,  whilst  many  others,  actuated  I 
fear  by  motives  of  economy  or  from  indifference,  do 
the  minimum  they  are  required  to  do,  and  let  the 
tramps  off  rather  than  keep  them  to  a  deterrent  but 
unprofitable  task.  But  it  is  not  only  in  detention  and 
task  of  work  that  the  practice  varies,  such  matters  as 
searching  and  bathing  differing  considerably  in  adjoin- 
ing Unions.  The  Local  Government  Board  Inspector 
of  this  district,  Mr  Wethered,  in  his  last  report  speaks 
of  a  Union  in  his  district  where  a  new  Workhouse  has 
been  recently  erected,  and  proper  facilities  provided 
for  bathing,  where,  owing  to  the  strict  adherence  to 
the  regulations  since,  and  particularly  as  to  searching 
and  bathing,  the  casuals  were  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  former  number.  But  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  an  isolated  instance  of  this  kind  does  little 
good.  What  happens  is  that  Unions  adhering  to  the 
strict  regulations  are  avoided  by  the  knowing  ones,  who 
swell  the  stream  going  to  other  less  strictly  managed 
Unions,  the  number  on  the  roads  remaining  the  same. 

This  want  of  uniformity  is  largely  due  of  course 
to  the  charge  of  maintenance  being  a  local  one,  and 
will  to  some  extent  exist  under  any  system  which  con- 
tinues this  burden  on  the  locality  where  the  wandering 
stranger  may  elect  to  put  up.  It  is  fair  to  say 
also  that  the  difficulty  in  some  districts  in  securing 
from  magistrates  punishment  of  tramps  for  refusal  to 
work  does  not  encourage  or  help  Guardians  to  enforce 
the  proper  task,  which  is  not  an  excessive  one.  Only 
very  recently  you  may  have  read  of  an  instance  where, 
on  a  London  Board  prosecuting  three  men  for  wilfully 
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refusing  and  neglecting  to  do  their  task — one  having 
done  a  quarter  only  and  the  other  two  one-half  each — 
the  magistrate  discharged  them,  observing  that  they 
were  not  •*  galley  slaves."  How  is  it  possible  to 
enforce  work  in  face  of  this  encouragement  to  insubor- 
dination ?  Other  objections  urged  are  that  the  system 
is  demoralising,  unfitting  a  man  for  regular  employ- 
ment, and  practically  placing  him  among  the  unem- 
ployable; diat  the  honest  seeker  for  work  has  to 
consort  with  the  criminal  and  vicious,  the  profligate 
and  the  idle,  and  that  in  this  way  casuals  are 
manufactured, — men  starting  with  good  intentions  and 
a  desire  to  find  work  soon  drifting  hopelessly  down  to 
the  level  of  the  workless  tramp,  and  losing  the  desire 
to  obtain  regular  employment ;  that  there  is  no  attempt 
to  reclaim  tramps,  but  merely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
moment ;  and  that  begging  and  the  giving  of  indis- 
criminate alms  is  encouraged  and  justified  on  the  plea 
that  no  meal  can  be  obtained  at  the  public  expense 
between  breakfast  and  supper.  This  somewhat  serious 
objection  has  been  attempted  to  be  met  in  two  or  three 
counties  by  the  provision  of  a  mid-day  meal  at  ap- 
pointed stations  for  men  holding  a  way-ticket  as  a  pass 
through  the  county  to  a  work  centre.  In  Gloucester- 
shire this  plan  has  been  in  force  for  several  years,  and 
it  was  described  some  time  ago  as  being  hated  by  the 
professional  as  taking  away  his  excuse  for  begging, 
but  much  appreciated  by  the  honest  seeker  for  work. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving IS  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the  growth 
of  vagrancy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  long  as  alms 
are  given  on  a  plausible  appeal  many  will  be  found 
who  will  risk  everything  else.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  exercise  of  charity,  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
instead  of  carelessly  throwing  a  coin  to  a  strange 
beggar  who  makes  a  whining  appeal,  and  will  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  improperly  spend  what  he  gets,  that 
coin  is  not  reserved  to  help  the  many  around  us  whose 
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lives  and  habits  are  known,  and  who  are  in  greater 
need.  Then  another  objection  to  the  present  system 
is  that  the  casual  wards  are  too  easily  accessible  in 
many  districts.  Take  one  or  two  instances  only  in 
this  West  Midland  District.  From  Bristol  a  casual 
can  select  his  next  stage  to  Keynsham  (5  miles),  Long 
Ashton  (5  miles),  Chipping  Sodbury  (11  miles),  Thorn- 
bury  (i  I  miles),  Bath  (11  miles),  or  Glutton  (11  miles V 
From  Gloucester  he  can  select  Cheltenham  (8  miles), 
or  Newent,  Tewkesbury,  or  Wheatenhurst  (9  to  10 
niles).  From  Birmingham  he  can  select  Kings 
>Iorton  (3  miles),  Aston  (5  miles).  West  Bromwich 
(6  miles),  Solihull  (8  miles),  Dudley  or  Walsall  (10 
miles  each).  Or  a  man  can  move  about  from  Bir- 
mingham taking  the  following  short  journeys  : — To 
West  Bromwich  (6  miles).  West  Bromwich  to  Wal- 
sall (6  miles),  Walsall  to  Wolverhampton  (6  miles), 
Wolverhampton  to  Seisdon  (5^  miles),  Seisdon  to 
Dudley  (8  miles),  Dudley  to  Stourbridge  (4  miles), 
Stourbridge  to  Kidderminster  (6  miles),  Kidderminster 
to  Bromsgrove  (10  miles),  Bromsgrove  to  Kings 
Norton  (10  miles),  and  Kings  Norton  to  Birmingham 
(3  miles). 

Then  another  serious  objection  is  the  risk  of  con- 
veyance of  infectious  disease  throughout  the  country ; 
and  in  many  cases  heavy  expense  has  been  thrown 
upon  localities  in  consequence  of  smallpox  and  other 
diseases  having  been  introduced  into  such  localities  by 
tramps. 

When  in  looking  back  some  twenty  or  thirty 
or  more  years  we  regard  the  advance  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  class  from  which  the  vagrant  class  has 
usually  sprung,  and  the  facilities  for  travelling  at 
small  cost  now  open  to  the  poor,  the  assistance 
through  trades  unions  and  others  to  the  honest 
working  man  obliged  to  travel  to  obtain  work,  there 
seems  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  increase  in 
the  wanderers,  except  on  the  supposition  that  there  is 
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some  attraction  in  tramping,  or  that  it  is  an  easier  life 
than  it  appears.  If  the  very  limited  fare,  morning 
and  evening,  was  all  that  was  obtainable  by  a  man 
going  from  place  to  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
many  would  from  choice  resort  to  the  road.  It  must 
therefore  be  that  many  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
beg  or  steal  sufficient 'for  the  day,  and  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  lodging  and  food  at  short  distances  apart 
every  night  soon  destroys  any  incentive  to  continuous 
work.  The  old  hand  with  a  plausible  tale  easily  obtains 
some  help  in  money  or  kind,  either  from  the  good- 
natured  but  thoughtless,  or  from  the  timid  and  fearful, 
enabling  him  to  idle  away  the  sunny  hours  of  the  day 
and  leisurely  move  on  to  the  next  casual  ward  for  his 
night's  unearned  repose.  This  type  never  has  worked 
and  never  intends  to  do  so.  Others,  and  there  are 
many  of  these,  not  so  experienced,  or  not  of  that  dis- 
position, who  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  this  mid-day 
aid,  and  have  nothing  but  the  morning  and  the  evening 
bread  and  water,  or  bread  and  gruel  to  maintain  them. 
These  in  a  few  years  become  physical  wrecks,  reduced 
by  exposure  and  want  to  a  condition  of  utter  incapa- 
city to  do  several  hours  labour  if  they  could  obtain  it. 
Some  have  drifted  to  the  road  from  mental  incapacity 
for  labour  also.  It  is  true  that  the  numbers  appear  to 
fluctuate  a  little,  being  lower  in  periods  of  prosperity 
and  higher  in  times  of  trade  depression  ;  still  this  does 
not  account  for  the  continuous  increase  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  may  be  that  the  conditions  of  labour 
account  to  some  extent  for  the  larger  number  on  the 
road,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  workers  beyond 
their  prime  being  employed  now  than  formerly,  when 
with  diminishing  ability  to  perform  a  full  day's  work 
there  was  the  willingness  to  accept  pay  in  proportion 
to  labour.  In  the  last  week  of  January  last,  out  of 
234  tramps  admitted  to  the  Bristol  casual  wards,  59 
gave  their  ages  as  *over  fifty,  and  of  these  26  said 
they   were   over   sixty.     The  worker  who  from  bad 
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traits  of  character  loses  his  employment,  though  willing 
to  work,  finds  himself  able  to  obtain  very  casual  em- 
ployment only.  He  is  the  first  to  be  discharged  when 
the  time  of  slackness  comes.  Occasionally  a  thor- 
oughly good  honest  worker  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  is  unable  to  find  work  at  home  and  has  to  seek 
it  elsewhere.  To  all  of  these  it  soon  becomes  natural 
and  to  an  extent  pleasant  to  wander  about  the  country, 
and  the  longer  they  wander  the  more  impossible  it  is 
to  get  back  to  any  other  condition  of  life — the  idleness 
they  have  enjoyed  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  con- 
tinue daily  employment  if  offered  to  them,  though 
they,  or  some  of  them,  may  in  the  first  place  struggle 
against  the  feeling.  They  are  soon  morally  and 
physically  incapable  of  sustained  effort  The  light 
morning  task,  or  perhaps  the  absence  of  a  task  at  all 
before  leaving  one  casual  ward,  the  pleasant  freedom 
and  ease  of  the  afternoon  walk  to  the  night  lodging 
where  supper  and  bed  is  awaiting  them — ^pTain  thoi:^h 
it  is — soon  conquer  the  old  desire  for  regular  work, 
and  it  is  too  true  that  once  a  tramp  always  a  tramp,  a 
career  easy  to  enter,  but  almost  impossible  to  leave. 
There  are  so  few  willing  to  help  in  any  way  this  most 
despised  class. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
done  appears  to  be  that  some  system  is  needed  which 
will  prevent  the  honest  working  man  in  temporary 
destitution  from  drifting,  partly  from  association  with 
the  vicious  and  improvident,  and  partly  from  lack  of 
help,  into  the  permanent  casual,  and  which  will  also 
make  a  professional  tramp's  career,  if  not  impossible, 
so  disagreeable  that  it  will  not  be  worth  living,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  attempt  reclamation,  and  by 
discipline  and  regular  habits  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  detention  bring  about  some  return  to  habits  of 
industry,  or  at  least  some  return  by  his  own  labour 
towards  the  cost  of  his  keep,  and  what  is  equally 
important,  reduce  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  begging, 
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and  the  removal  of  even  the  semblance  of  a  claim  that 
begging  is  necessary  to  sustain  life. 

In  both  of  these  cases  it  is  important  that  sound 
economic  principles  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that 
every  possible  safeguard  should  be  provided,  so  that 
help  given  to  the  seeker  for  work  is  not  more  than 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  get  without 
delay  to  a  likely  sphere  of  work. 

By  what  means  this  can  be  effected  is  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  the  burden  of  any  alteration 
should  fall  upon  the  nation  at  large,  and  not  local  rate- 
payers. The  man  who  has  no  settled  home  or  place 
of  residence  ought  not  to  be  a  charge  on  the  locality 
he  may  be  only  passing  through,  and  with  which  he  has 
no  other  connection.  He  should  not  be  a  parochial  but 
a  national  burden,  and  until  this  alteration  is  made 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  distinct  improvement  or  uniform 
treatment 

So  far  as  concerns  the  man  previously  described  as 
the  honest  seeker  for  work,  provision,  apart  altogether 
from  the  Poor  Law,  has  frequently  been  suggested,  and 
in  view  of  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  charge 
of  all  classes  of  wayfarers  being  a  national  one,  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  convenient  course.  But  it 
will,  I  think,  be  generally  conceded  that  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary and  would  be  extravagant  to  set  up  through- 
out the  entire  country  a  new  set  of  institutions  to  meet 
a  limited  and  varying  number  of  cases. 

The  places  of  call  must  be  within  a  day's  walk  of 
one  another,  and  the  waste  of  money  in  providing  these 
would  be  enormous,  whilst  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided would  probably  be  only  occasionally  required 
in  certain  districts.  The  only  places  at  present  avail- 
able are  Workhouses  or  casual  wards  and  police 
stations,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  latter  will  hardly 
be  considered  within  the  region  of  practical  politics. 
As  to  the  former,  I  see  no  reason  for  objection  at 
all.      They  are   provided    to    meet    cases   of  desti- 
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tution,  and  the  working  man  in  search  of  work  is 
destitute,  and  in  considering  the  present  arrange- 
ments all  that  is  necessary  in  his  case  is  to  remove 
him  from  evil  association  with  the  professional  tramp, 
improve  his  diet  and  accommodation  and  facilities 
for  securing  work.  All  this  can  be  done  in  the  pre- 
sent Workhouses  or  casual  wards,  and  the  cost  can 
be  repaid  to  the  Guardians  from  the  imperial  funds,  at 
a  fixed  sum  for  each  night's  lodging  and  food.  Each 
man  might  be  required  to  obtain  from  the  Guardians 
of  the  Union  in  which  the  starting  place  is  situate,  and 
where  he  has  resided  or  worked  tor  a  specified  time 
previously,  or  from  the  magistrates  or  police  of  that 
district,  as  may  be  thought  most  convenient,  a  way- 
ticket,  giving  his  description,  and  indicating  fully  the 
route  to  be  followed,  and  every  stopping  place.  This 
ticket  to  be  sufficient  authority  for  a  night's  lodging 
and  evening  and  morning  meals  at  each  of  the  stopping 

E laces  indicated,  and  on  leaving,  a  supply  of  food  for 
is  mid-day  meal  en  rente  to  the  next  appointed  night's 
lodging.  The  fare  supplied  should  be  ordinary  Work- 
house fare,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  his 
strength  for  the  journey  and  the  work  awaiting  him. 
The  advantage  of  this  system  would  be  that  the  existing 
machinery  would  be  used  without  additional  cost. 

In  Germany  relief  stations  are  established  by  the 
public  authorities  for  the  assistance  of  unemployed 
workmen  travelling  in  search  of  work,  and  information 
as  to  these  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  to  **  Agencies  and  Methods  for  dealing  with 
the  Unemployed  in  certain  Foreign  Countries." 

So  far  as  the  **  won't  works"  are  concerned,  what 
is  wanted  is  some  restraint  and  some  effort  to  get  them 
into  regular  habits  of  industry,  and  to  remove  a  pest 
from  society.  No  one  suggests  that  this  can  be  done 
in  existing  institutions.  Continued  detention  for  a 
sufficient  disciplinary  period  is  essential  to  effect  any 
improvement  in  irregular  modes  of  life  and  habits  of 
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idleness  long  indulged  in,  if  indeed  any  improvement 
can  be  effected.  If  it  cannot  be  done  by  lengthened 
detention,  no  harm  will  have  been  done  by  that  effort, 
for  a  nuisance  to  society  will  have  been  put  out  of 
sight  for  a  time.  The  method  adopted  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgfium,  and  Holland 
for  this  class  is  a  labour  colony.  In  Germany  there 
are  34  of  these  colonies,  accommodating  about  4,000 
cases,  the  first  having  been  established  in  1882.  They 
are  under  the  control  of  a  German  Colony  Central 
Board,  composed  of  two  representatives  from  each  of 
the  provinces  to  which  the  system  has  extended,  and 
the  funds  are  obtained  by  grants  from  provincial 
governments  and  from  municipalities,  from  donations 
and  subscriptions,  collections  in  churches,  and  house- 
to-house  collections.  The  employment  is  principally 
agricultural,  and  the  policy  of  the  Colony  Board  is 
stated  to  be  that  "any  one  who  has  suffered  inward  or 
outward  shipwreck,  or  who  stands  in  danger  of  so 
suffering,  may  be  received  and  raised  again,"  that 
**  board  and  lodging  must  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
strictest  requirements,"  that  **  the  scale  of  pay  (board, 
lodging,  and  payment  in  cash  or  clothes,  &c.)  must  be 
lower  than  the  daily  wage  prevailing  in  the  locality," 
and  that  "dismissal  is  the  only  form  of  punishment." 
In  1903  the  large  number  of  10,338  seem  to  have 
been  treated  in  these  colonies;  6,167  were  discharged 
at  their  own  desire,  1,006  went  to  situations  found  by 
themselves,  and  960  went  to  situations  found  by  the 
colonies,  and  of  the  remainder  289  returned  to  their 
families,  and  the  others  were  discharged  for  various 
reasons.  These  figures  would  appear  to  show  that  20 
per  cent,  were  able  to  obtain  situations,  a  proportion 
which  may  be  regarded  as  encouraging. 

In  Denmark  the  institution  of  this  character  is 
called  a  Penal  Workhouse,  and  there  is  one  in  each 
town  or  commune.  To  these  vagrants  and  beggars 
are  sent  for  six  months,  working  for  eleven  an    a  half 
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hours  per  day  in  summer  and  ten  hours  in  winter  ;  and 
although  if  tney  work  well  they  may  earn  in  addition 
to  their  board  and  lodging  56.  per  week,  they  are  only 
allowed  to  spend  one-half,  saving  the  rest  until  the 
time  comes  to  leave.  According  to  Miss  Sellers 
("The  Danish  Poor  Law  System*')  vagrancy  as  a 
recognised  profession  is  practically  extinct  in  Den- 
mark, and  wherever  a  Penal  Workhouse  was  opened 
the  number  of  vagrants  decreased  rapidly. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  two  voluntary  colonies, 
both  small,  the  total  accommodation  being  150,  and 
the  occupation  principally  agricultural.  In  1900,  out 
of  279  persons  who  left  the  two  colonies,  132  went  to 
situations — an  excellent  result.  Then,  in  addition, 
there  is  a  **  forced  labour  institution  "  in  every  canton, 
to  which  habitual  drunkards  and  the  work-shy  are 
readily  sent.  These  places  are  practically  prisons,  but 
the  cases  referred  to  are  kept  apart  from  those  sent  by 
the  criminal  courts.  The  very  interesting  Report  of 
Mr  Preston-Thomas,  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spector, as  to  vagrancy  in  Switzerland,  issued  last 
year,  gives  full  details  of  these  various  institutions, 
and  of  the  excellent  arrangements  for  assisting  men  in 
genuine  search  of  employment. 

In  France  there  is  one  agricultural  labour  colony, 
at  which  it  has  been  said  that  *'  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, 50  per  cent,  of  the  colonists  have  derived 
benefit " ;  and  also  a  town  refuge  in  Paris,  which  is 
said  to  resemble  a  labour  colony,  but  is  also  a  short- 
time  shelter  for  the  unemployed. 

In  Belgium  some  colonies  have  existed  since  18 10, 
and  in  1892  the  law  "for  the  repression  of  vagrancy 
and  begging  "  imposed  upon  the  Government  the  duty 
of  organising  beggars*  depdts,  homes  of  refuge,  and 
reformatory  schools,  which  was  effected  in  connection 
with  the  colonies,  the  admissions  in  1900  numbering 
7,622.  The  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  Committee 
of   the  Lincolnshire   Quarter   Sessions,    who   visited 
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these  colonies,  that  the  aim  of  suppressing  begging 
and  clearing  tramps  and  beggars  from  the  streets  and 
roads  ''  has  met  with  complete  success  at  an  inconsider- 
able cost  to  the  State." 

In  Holland  there  are  three  penal  colonies  for 
beggars  and  tramps,  accommodating  3,600,  and  cer- 
tain free  colonies. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  as  to  these 
foreign  colonies  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  I 
have  referred  to,  and  the  results  obtained  would  seem 
to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  expedient  might  be 
tried  in  England,  where  at  present  there  are  only 
the  Hadleigh  and  the  Lingfield  Voluntary  Training 
Colonies,  one  for  Germans  in  Hertfordshire  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  in  Germany,  and  the  Poplar  Union 
Labour  Colony  opened  nine  months  ago. 

The  Hadleigh  Colony,  established  on  an  estate  pur- 
chased by  the  Salvation  Army  in  1890,  now  accom- 
modates about  800  men  per  year,  employed  in  farming 
(grazing  and  arable  lands,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
dairy  stock,  &c.),  market-gardening  and  orchards  of 
160  acres  (fruit-growing*  nurseries,  &c.),  poultry-farm- 
ing (26  acres),  brick-making,  general  repairs,  &c. 
The  men  admitted  to  the  colony  are  generally  broken- 
down  men  who  drift  into  the  Army  Shelters  in  various 
tow^ns,  and  appear  likely  to  recover  a  place  in  the  ranks 
of  self-respecting  citizens  through  an  apprenticeship  of 
hard  work.  All  are  voluntary  inhabitants  of  the  colony, 
free  to  go  at  will,  and  it  is  said  that  few  who  are  not 
willing  to  work  go  to  the  colony.  The  colony  seeks 
to  coax  some  and  shame  some  into  the  dignity  of  use- 
fulness, and  by  appeals  to  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  to  form  industrious  habits.  A  colonist's 
food  bears  some  proportion  to  the  work  he  is  doing : 
if  the  work  is  better,  he  receives  a  better  dinner  ;  if  he 
becomes  an  idler,  his  meals  are  small,  and  of  the  barest 
kind  Persons  admitted  have  to  sign  a  form  of  declara- 
tion and  agreement  that  they  will  submit  uncondition- 
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ally  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  colony, 
especially  as  to  cleaning  of  the  body  and  clothing ;  to 
regard  clothing  supplied  to  him  as  on  loan  ;  to  accept 
food  and  shelter  in  return  for  labour ;  to  entirely  abstain 
from  intoxicating  drink ;  to  attend  regulation  Sunday 
meetings  and  also  social  gatherings  unless  granted 
exemption ;  and  to  submit  to  instant  dismissal  for 
negligence  of  work,  disobedience,  or  other  misconduct, 
the  Governor  of  the  colony  being  the  sole  arbiter  in  these 
respects,  and  his  decision  final  and  binding  :  the  object 
of  the  agreement  on  both  sides  being  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  colonist  of  redeeming  character,  regaining 
strength,  and  eventually  becoming  a  useful  and  trust- 
worthy man.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  this  colony  and 
the  Lingfield  Colony,  there  are  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages accruing  from  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice  and 
motives  of  religion  on  the  part  of  the  management, 
most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  in  the  case 
of  such  institutions  managed  by  the  State  or  public 
authorities.  Still  it  would  be  quite  possible  in  the 
latter  to  encourage  the  willing,  industrious,  and  well- 
behaved,  by  variety  of  food,  &c.,  and  to  use  compulsion 
in  the  case  of  the  lazy  and  indifferent. 

The  colony  established  by  the  Poplar  Union  at 
Laindon  in  Essex  in  June  last  comprises  lOO  acres. , 
purchased  by  Mr  Fels  for  the  sum  of  ;^2,i25,  with 
temporary  iron  buildings  used  as  dormitories  and  dining- 
rooms,  laundry  and  lavatory  blocks,  water  services,  &c., 
costing  £1,759.  The  land  is  let  by  Mr  Fels  to 
the  Guardians  for  three  years  at  a  peppercorn  rent, 
with  the  option  to  the  Guardians  of  purchasing  at  any 
time  during  that  period  at  the  price  paid,  viz.,  ;£'2,i25. 
The  Local  Government  Board's  sanction  was  not 
obtained  without  difficulty,  and  until  Mr  Fels  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Guardians  in  the  direction  men- 
tioned, there  seemed  no  prospect  of  the  Guardians 
being  able  to  find  work  on  the  land  for  some  of 
those  compelled  to  seek  relief  from  the  rates.     The 
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accommodation  provided  in  the  buildings  is  for  100 
men,  and  these  are  able-bodied  destitute  men  who 
would  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  Poplar  Workhouse.  Greater  liberty  is 
allowed  than  in  the  latter — ^the  men  working  eight 
hours  per  day,  and  after  working  hours  being  allowed 
to  leave  the  premises,  or  occupy  their  leisure  as  they 
think  fit,  and  books  and  various  games  are  pro- 
vided. Besides  the  general  work  of  the  farm,  a  large 
reservoir  for  storing  water  has  been  constructed.  In 
the  words  of  the  interesting  descriptive  pamphlet 
issued  (January  1905)  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  : 
"  It  is  too  soon,  of  course,  to  speak  of  the  results  of 
the  experiment  All  that  can  be  said  at  present  is 
that  the  men  are  working  under  far  more  favourable 
conditions,  both  moral  and  physical,  than  is  possible  in 
a  London  Workhouse ;  that  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  gaining  experience  which 
may  enable  them  to  obtain  employment  as  farm 
labourers  either  in  England  or  the  Colonies ;  and  if 
even  a  small  percentage  of  the  colonists  should  succeed 
in  becoming  self-supporting,  the  work  of  the  colony  will 
not  have  been  in  vain."  Notwithstanding  the  short 
time  that  has  elapsed  though  some  good  must  have 
been  done,  as  last  month  (April),  24  colonists  were 
emigrated  to  Canada  after  training  on  the  farm.  In 
addition,  73  others  have  left,  after  an  average  stay  of 
seven  weeks,  and  have  not  been  heard  of  since,  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  proportion  of  these 
are  maintaining  themselves — at  least  they  are  not  on 
the  rates  in  Poplar  now. 

For  the  common  vagrant  class  I  see  no  better 
method  than  enforced  detention  in  a  colony,  where  the 
inveterate  tramp  may  be  kept  at  such  work  as  will  to 
some  extent  repay  the  cost  of  his  maintenance.  These 
colonies  should  be  State  established,  or  if  established 
by  voluntary  agencies— and  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
sufficient  for  the  entire  country  will  be  so  established — 
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should  be  subsidised  by  the  State.  A  limited  number 
only  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  established,  as 
additional  ones  could  be  afterwardis  provided  as  found 
necessary.  The  colonies  should  be  for  various  kinds 
of  employment,  and  not  restricted  to  fanning,  and 
placed  in  localities  convenient  for  the  exercise  of  the 
particular  industry  followed,  power  being  given  to 
transfer  inmates  from  one  colony  to  another  by  arrange- 
ment, so  that  inmates  found  most  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural labour  be  sent  to  farm  colonies,  and  those  found 
suitable  for  trades  should  be  sent  to  industrial  colonies. 
Committal  to  the  colonies  should  be  by  the  magistrates 
on  proof  of  vagrant  habits.  Guardians  being  empowered 
to  take  vagrants  repeatedly  resorting  to  casual  wards 
before  magistrates  for  that  purpose,  and  the  latter  should 
also  be  empowered  to  commit  also  in  the  case  of  persons 
charged  by  the  police  for  sleeping  out,  begging,  and 
other  offences  of  the  kind.  The  period  of  detention 
should  be  sufficiently  long  to  afford  reasonable  hope  of 
reformatory  influence,  but  ought  not  to  exceed  two  or 
three  years.  Authority  might  be  given  for  colonists 
who  appear  to  have  acquired  regular  and  industrious 
habits  to  leave  the  colony  on  license,  which  license 
should,  however,  be  revokable  on  proof  of  a  relapse 
into  habits  of  vagrancy.  Inmates  of  the  colony  should 
be  classified  and  encouraged  to  obtain  by  industry  and 
good  behaviour  better  food  and  accommodation,  a 
percentage  of  their  earnings  being  credited  to  them 
and  the  value  given  on  discharge,  according  to  their 
conduct  during  detention,  so  that  they  may  not  start 
again  penniless.  When  an  inmate's  conduct  has  been 
uniformly  good,  a  formal  character  should  be  given  to 
him  or  her  on  discharge.  Able-bodied  men  of  bad 
and  idle  disposition,  constantly  resorting  to  Workhouse 
wards,  might  also  be,  with  advantage,  sent  to  colonies 
of  this  description.  A  labour  bureau  should  be  estab- 
lished at  each  colony  to  serve  as  a  registry  office 
where  employers  in  want  of  hands  could  enter  their 
requirements. 
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There  is  no  prospect  of  any  permanent  improve- 
ment being  effected  without  enforced  detention  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period.  At  Hadleigh,  where  it  is 
said  men  of  the  tramp  class  form  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  total  number  received,  few  have  been  found 
absolutely  refusing  to  work.  •*  Many  of  them  were 
not  averse  to  labouring  for  a  day  or  two,  but  the 
continuity  of  the  thing  was  the  real  trouble.  The 
results  with  the  man  who  could  keep  steadily  at  his  task 
for  the  first  month  or  six  weeks  were  almost  invariably 
satisfactory.  Some  such  have  been  permanently  re- 
covered from  their  lost  estate,  and  if  we  could  have 
prevailed  upon  the  others  to  remain  and  persistently 
struggle  against  the  habits  of  years,  they  too  might 
have  been  restored.  But  when  the  'moving  on' 
habit  came  on,  it  was  too  much  for  them — ^they  must 
go — ^and  so  our  efforts  for  them  and  their  own  little 
labour  and  hope  for  themselves  were  lost." 

If  these  two  classes  are  dealt  with  in  this  way, 
there  will  remain  the  navvy  and  the  casual  worker,  who 
have  occasionally  to  resort  to  the  wards  when  going 
from  place  to  place,  and  who  may  not  be  able  to 
obtain  the  certificate  of  work  or  character  before 
referred  to.  These  as  well  as  any  others  of  the  worth- 
less class  who  have  evaded  committal  for  a  time  to 
labour  colonies  could  continue  to  occupy  the  casual 
wards,  though  better  fare  should  be  provided,  especi- 
ally in  the  former  cases,  than  at  present,  and  a  more 
reasonable  task  of  work  required.  The  physically 
and  mentally  weak  and  incapable  but  homeless  should 
be  taken  off  the  road  and  provided  for  in  the  Work- 
houses to  which  they  belong ;  and  children  should,  it 
is  everywhere  agreed,  be  also  taken  off  the  road 
altogether,  and  removed  to  their  places  of  settlement. 
Much  more  could  be  said  about  this  class,  but  it  is 
not  necessary,  and  this  paper  has  already  occupied 
too  much  of  your  time. 

Vagrancy  and    the   love  of  roaming   about    the 
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beautiful  country  roads  and  lanes  will,  I  fear,  never 
be  entirely  stamped  out  by  any  system,  but  something 
can  be  done  to  reduce  the  present  large  and  dangerous 
wastrel  class,  and  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  some  to 
regular  habits,  and  to  help  these  and  the  unemploy- 
able to  partially  maintain  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  deserving 
worker  travelling  in  search  of  employment  —  an 
endeavour  (as  Victor  Hugo  says)  to  give  the  help 
which  strengthens  rather  than  the  alms  which  debase. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd-Baker  (Wheatenhurst)  said  he  was  in  complete 
sympathy  with  the  reader  of  the  paper,  except  on  one  point,  as  to  the 
desirability  of  this  being  a  national  charge.  He  knew  it  was  a  national 
danger  and  a  national  evil,  but  if  the  ratepayers  felt  that  the  tramps 
were  taken  so  easily  off  their  hands,  through  being  made  a  national 
charge,  far  less  effort  would  be  made  to  discourage  vagrancy.  At 
present  the  chief  cause  of  vagrancy  was  the  readiness  with  which 
almost  all  classes  gave  alms,  just  to  get  rid  of  the  vagrants.  If  it  were 
known  and  understood  that  the  vagrants  received  sufficient  food  to 
keep  them  in  health,  and  that  sufficient  opportunities  to  keep  them 
at  work  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  the  ratepayers  who 
understood  that  would  say,  "We  need  not  do  any  more  for  them." 
It  was  because  they  did  not  realise  that  relief  came  out  of  their 
pockets  that  help  was  given.  It  was  well  known  that  vagrants  did 
not  live  on  the  diet  given  in  the  Workhouses  ;  the  principal  part  of 
their  living  came  from  the  proceeds  of  begging.  As  to  the  question 
before  them  now,  when  he  saw  the  vagrant  colonies  in  Belgium  they 
were  new,  beautifully  managed,  and  well  conceived,  but  he  did  not 
think  they  repressed  vagrancy  at  alL  When  he  was  there  he  found 
that  men  who  were  good  workmen  went  to  the  colony  over  and  over 
again.  This  was  fatal  to  the  making  of  any  sustained  effort  to 
support  themselves.  He  believed  that  now  they  were  detained  com- 
pulsorily  for  a  longer  time  the  effect  was  better.  This  would  rather 
point  to  the  fact  that  Mr  Simpson's  suggestion  that  vagrants  should 
be  detained  for  at  least  two  years  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 
Whether  the  governors  of  the  colonies  or  the  authorities  should  have 
power  to  discharge  a  promising  case  before  the  two  years  had  expired 
was  another  matter.  Of  the  Hadleigh  Colony  they  had  a  very 
interesting  account  at  one  of  the  Central  Conferences.  There  seemed 
to  be  one  objection  there.  A  lady  Guardian  spoke  of  the  number  of 
cases  they  had  to  select  from,  and  the  small  number  selected.  She 
said,  "  If  it  is  necessary  to  select  only  the  best,  I  want  to  know  what 
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is  to  become  of  the  worst"  The  idea  was  to  select  only  those  who 
were  willing  and  anxious  to  work.  Hadleigh  did  a  good  deal  of 
useful  work  for  one  small  section  of  vagrants,  but  did  not  touch  the 
larger  and  more  difficult  part.  The  Poplar  Union  had  a  colony,  but 
these  were  early  days  to  judge  it.  He  had  been  struck  by  the  happy 
life  the  men  led  there.  They  had  full  wages,  a  Saturday  half-holiday, 
football,  and  other  attractions.  They  were  hardly  being  prepared  for 
the  Kfe  they  would  have  on  an  ordinary  English  farm.  Perhaps  if 
they  emigrated  to  Canada  they  might  find  easier  places,  but  it  would 
be  an  expensive  way  of  dealing  with  vagrants  if  they  had  to  emigrate 
the  most  idle,  and  whether  Canada  would  be  grateful  he  did  not 
know.  This  was  hardly  a  solution  of  the  problem.  One  of  the 
difficulties  of  starting  anything  on  national  lines  was  that  there  were 
so  many  people  who  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  give  their  opinion, 
and  to  press  for  a  little  more  improvement  here  and  there,  and 
with  this  constant  cry  for  raising  the  people  by  improvements,  the 
homes  would  be  made  so  comfortable  as  to  be  a  very  slight  deterrent 
to  vagrancy. 

Mr  W.  Brown  (Aston)  said  he  was  pleased  with  a  good  deal  to 
be  found  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr  Simpson,  but  the  question  which 
bad  been  raised  was  one  which  he  thought  struck  a  note  of  warning 
to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  direction  as  to  "  Who  will  pay  the 
piper?  "  If  he  understood  aright  the  position,  those  who  had  started 
farm  colonies  had  not  done  so  for  the  person  described  in  the  paper 
as  a  tramp.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to  join  in  any  movement  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  this  undesirable  person,  but  he  ventured  to 
think — and  not  only  that,  he  had  come  to  the  strong  conviction — 
that  with  all  the  papers  he  had  listened  to  at  various  Conferences,  and 
also  the  speeches  he  had  heard  delivered  on  this  subject,  he  respect- 
fully submitted  that  the  writers  of  the  papers,  and  those  who  had  dis- 
cussed them,  commenced  at  the  wrong  end.  They  had  attempted 
to  provide  a  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  by  endeavouring  to 
reform  those  whom  it  was  impossible  to  reform.  He  did  not  believe 
it  was  the  correct  and  practical  way  to  treat  this  subject  by  dealing 
with  what  might  be  described  as  the  old  crocks.  His  mind  went  at 
once  to  the  children.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  that  direction  to  a  very 
large  extent  lay  the  solution  of  this  great  difficulty.  They  allowed 
these  undesirables  not  only  to  permeate  society  with  their  unpleasant 
life,  but  to  produce  and  reproduce  their  species,  without  attempting 
in  any  way  a  check.  He  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Conference  that  if  a  law  were  enacted,  or  powers  were  given  to 
Guardians  by  the  Local  Government  Board  by  which  they  could 
take  from  these  undesirables  their  children  and  place  them  in  a 
colony,  so  that  they  might  be  removed  at  once  from  evil  training  and 
influences,  good  would  result.  He  would  not  place  these  children  in 
a  Workhouse  but  in  a  colony,  and  let  the  charge  for  their  mainten- 
ance and  training  not  rest  upon  any  individual  Board  of  Guardians 
but  upon  the  County  Council.     He  was  sorry  that   Mr  Simpson 
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had  not  given  more  attention  to  the  children  in  his  paper.  As  to  the 
question  of  farm  colonies,  he  had  the  pleasure  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
visiting  the  one  in  Essex,  and  found  much  not  only  to  interest  but  to 
encourage  and  inspire  one  to  give  farm  colonies  a  trial.  He  did  not 
hear  anything  of  the  football  which  Mr  lioyd-Baker  had  mentioned. 
There  were  many  things  in  the  colony  that  appealed  to  one  as  being 
a  proper  solution  of  this  problem.  There  was  a  difficulty  as  to  wha 
should  pay  the  piper.  If  these  colonies  were  formed  by  Guardians, 
they  would  have  to  provide  the  whole  of  the  finances,  and  this  he 
regarded  as  wrong.  Municipal  authorities  could  not  by  law  raise 
money  for  this  purpose,  hence  it  fell  upon  Boards  of  Guardians  or 
philanthropic  effort.  A  point  in  Mr  Simpson's  paper  that  struck  him 
very  forcibly  was  this — that  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  a 
colony  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the  paper  should  be  a  national 
charge.  Tramps  and  paupers  generally  were  not  parochial,  and  the 
nation  should  provide  for  them. 

Mr  J.  Banner  (Warwick) — May  I  interpose  an  observation  here* 
The  last  speaker  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
possess  full  power  to  deal  with  these  children  now.  They  can  take 
them  off  the  roads  and  take  entire  charge  of  them.     (**  No,  no."). 

Mr  Francis  Evans  (late  Chairman  of  the  Bristol  Board  of 
Guardians)  hoped  they  would  not  let  the  Government  take  over  this, 
question.  The  Government  of  this  country  was  differently  situated 
from  the  Governments  of  many  other  countries.  He  found  that  in 
the  Danish  Homes  the  men  were  kept  at  work  1 1^  hours  per  day  in  the 
summer  and  lo^  in  the  winter.  In  our  convict  prison  at  Parkhurst 
the  men  worked  6^  hours  in  the  summer  and  5^  in  the  winter,  and 
their  labour  was  not  hard  labour.  A  piece  of  land  about  an  acre  in 
extent  was  kept  fallow  for  the  purpose  of  weeding.  The  men  went 
leisurely  to  work,  and  by  the  time  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  plot  the 
weeds  were  growing  again  at  the  banning.  (Laughter.)  This 
weeding  cost  the  nation  something  like  ;f  700  per  annum.  The 
gospel  of  prison  life  was,  "  Don't  hurry."  If  the  Government  were 
going  to  start  colonies  to  reform  tramps,  they  were  limited  as  to 
the  work  they  could  set  them.  They  must  not  compete  with  outside 
labour.  The  Government  should  help  municipalities  in  reclaiming 
these  men,  and  he  hoped  that  national  grants  would  be  given  to 
existing  colonies.  They  should  consider  before  asking  the  Govern- 
ment, with  such  limited  powers  as  to  labour  in  their  hands,  to  start 
fresh  machinery  in  regard  to  labour  colonies. 

The  President  remarked  that  Parkhurst  prison  was  the  invalid 
prison,  and  the  work  there  should  not  be  taken  as  a  sample. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Fairclough  (Burton-on-Trent)  said  there  was  one 
passage  in  the  paper  which  delighted  him  very  much  indeed,  and 
that  was  that  the  number  of  children  was  decreasing.  That  was 
largely  owing  to  an  excellent  Society  which  should  be  supported  by 
every  one,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.     He  could  speak  of  its  work  at  Burton,  where  several 
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children  had  been  taken  off  the  roads  because  they  had  been  dragged 
about  and  ilUtreated.  There  had  been  two  Bills  before  Parliament^ 
Mr  Cyril  Flower's  and  Mr  Drage's,  to  give  Boards  of  Guardians 
power  to  take  these  children  off  the  roads  and  to  adopt  them.  Some 
people  raised  the  cry  that  it  was  a  shame  to  take  children  from  their 
parents,  but  he  said  that  parents  who  dragged  children  about  from 
town  to  town,  without  any  idea  of  getting  work,  had  ceased  to  have 
parental  r^ts,  and  if  some  authority  stepped  in  and  took  these 
children  from  their  parents,  it  was  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  but  of  the  community  at  large.  Then  came  the  difficulty, 
how  would  they  get  Boards  of  Guardians  to  adopt  all  these  children 
wandering  about  ?  It  would  be  unfair  that  the  ratepayers  in  certain 
districts,  where  there  were  more  tramps  than  in  others,  should  have 
to  pay  for  these  children.  Mr  Simpson  in  his  paper  raised  the 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  make  it  a  national  charge. 
He  could  not  quite  agree  with  Mr  Lloyd-Baker.  He  thought  that 
this  tramp  question  was  really  a  national  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
objection  to  such  a  Bill  as  Mr  Drage's  would  be  done  away  with  if 
the  expense  of  looking  after  these  children  was  thrown  not  upon  the 
rates  but  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  He  hoped  that  if  a  Bill 
on  these  lines  was  again  introduced  into  Parliament,  the  Guardians 
would  support  it  con  amare.  He  did  not  think  that  these  children 
who  were  dr^;ged  about  the  roads  were  always  the  children  of  tramps. 
Many  were  hired  for  the  purpose,  as  with  a  child  a  tramp  could  more 
readily  obtain  money.  He  hoped  a  good  Bill  would  be  brought  into 
Parliament  shortly,  dealing  with  the  children  of  tramps,  and  that 
Guardians  would  support  it. 

Mr  G.  Cheshire  (Coventry)  took  exception  to  the  figures  in 
paragraph  2  of  Mr  Simpson's  paper.  To  his  mind  they  were  not 
reliable,  as  the  number  of  men  employed  casually  on  public  works 
was  not  taken  into  account.  In  his  opinion,  if  50  per  cent,  of  these 
men  had  work  offered  to  them  £urly  regularly,  they  would  become 
good  citizens.  An  organisation  to  help  the  unskilled  labourer  would 
be  of  great  benefit  During  the  last  few  months  75  per  cent,  of  the 
men  in  the  common  lodging-houses  in  Coventry  were  engaged  in 
laying  the  tram  lines.  Some  distinction  should  bie  made  in  the  case 
of  the  banorfide  working  man  who  had  to  travel  occasionally  from 
town  to  town  to  get  employment.  At  present  the  officials  had  a 
certain  amount  of  discretion,  but  there  should  be  some  means  of 
making  a  dbtinction  between  the  man  who  would  not  work,  and  the 
bona-fide  working  man.  It  was  a  national  question,  and  should  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  State. 

Rev.  W.  H.  R.  LoNGHURST  (Chairman  of  the  Upton-on-Severn 
Guardians)  said  he  was  especially  interested  in  this  question, 
because  he  was  unfortunately  Chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians 
which  was  in  the  unenviable  position — shared  by  very  few  other 
Boards  in  the  Kingdom  -^  of  having  under  its  management  two 
sets  of  tramp  wards  in  consequence  of  the  geographical  conforma- 
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tion  of  the  district  There  were  two  distinct  lines  of  travel  through 
the  district— -one  taken  by  those  who  were  coming  from  the  Black 
Country  and  Birmingham,  and  who  crossed  the  Severn  at  Woroester, 
and  came  through.  Malvern ;  and  those  on  the  way  to  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  who  followed  the  old  Bath  Road  on  the  other  side  of 
the  nver,  and  made  Upton-on-Sevem  a  stopping-place.  The  result 
was  that  they  had  a  very  much  larger  number  of  vagrants  passing 
through  their  wards  than  they  would  expect  from  the  population  of 
the  Union,  which  was  only  about  30,000.  During  last  year  there 
passed  through  the  Malvern  tramp  wards  7,605,  and  through  the 
wards  at  Upton-on-Sevem  7,480,  making  a  total  of  15,085.  He 
was  very  glad  to  hear  a  speaker  call  attention  to  the  diminution  in 
the  numl^r  of  children  passing  through  the  wards,  but  he  thought 
they  would  have  to  confess  that  the  number  of  children  passing 
through  the  wards  of  the  Upton  Union  was  enough  to  make  the 
heart  feel  sad.  They  had  1,330  children  last  year.  Another  un- 
fortunate difficulty  was  that  they  had  in  their  district  two  agricultural 
industries  which  were  particularly  attractive  to  casuals — pea-picking 
and  hop-picking.  They  would  not  object  so  much  if  these  industries 
only  attracted  people  at  the  picking  season,  but  unfortunately  that 
was  not  the  case,  as  the  casuals  exercised  an  amount  of  forethought 
which  they  could  very  well  dispense  with.  About  a  month  ago  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  Master  at  Upton  to  the  enormous  number 
of  tramps  passing  through  the  wards,  and  asked  him  how  he  could 
explain  it.  The  reply  was  that  they  had  come  for  the  pea-picking. 
They  had  come  for  the  pea-picking  before  the  peas  were  out  of  the 
ground.  (Laughter.)  This  was  a  most  important  question,  not 
only  for  Guardians,  but  for  the  country  at  large.  In  dealing  with 
these  people,  who  were  a  serious  danger  to  the  community  in  many 
ways,  they  could  not  help  feeling  regret  that  this  country  was  a 
little  behind  foreign  nations.  A  rough  classification  of  these  poor 
wretched  people  was  perhaps  better  than  none,  but  when  they  came 
to  consider  the  different  people  passing  through  the  casual  wards, 
they  would  see  that  if  their  system  was  to  be  at  all  exhaustive  and 
sufficient,  a  good  deal  of  classification  would  be  necessary.  There 
was  a  percentage  of  bona-fide  working  men  in  search  of  work  who 
in  well-managed  Unions  were  properly  dealt  with.  Then  came  a 
large  percentage  who  never  had  worked  and  never  would  work,  if 
they  could  help  it  How  were  they  to  deal  with  these,  unless  they 
had  fresh  legislation  and  could  place  them  in  a  penal  colony.  The 
present  system — or  want  of  system — stood  self-condemned,  branded 
by  two  marks  of  failure.  It  neither  reclaimed  nor  deterred.  It 
was  saddening  to  see  such  a  large  number  of  people,  including  so 
many  children,  passing  throtigh  the  casual  wards,  without  any  reaily 
effectual  method  of  reclaiming  them.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
held  that  almost  everybody  was  capable  of  some  reclamation.  There 
was  also  a  vast  number  of  crippled  and  feeble-minded  persons. 
The  Master  of  the  Malvern  tramp  ward  reported  that  the  majority 
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of  habitual  tramps  were  not  able-bodied,  but  crippled  in  one  form 
or  another.  How  were  these  to  be  dealt  with?  And  then  came 
the  children.  What  could  they  think  of  parental  responsibility  in 
the  case  of  those  people  who  cared  nothing  for  their  children? 
The  State  should  step  in  and  claim  these  children,  and  take  them 
away-— (hear,  hear)— and  put  them  in  a  position  to  become  in 
time  useful  members  of  society.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  were  the 
only  children  who  escaped  the  Education  Act.  They  passed  their 
lives  without  going  to  school.  The  State  should  place  her  hand 
upon  them,  and  rescue  them  from  their  terrible  and  degrading 
surroundings.  Under  present  conditions  he  did  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  be  anything  but  tramps  like  their  parents. 
Anything  they  could  do  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  ought  to  be 
done. 

Mr  W.  J.  Sheldon  (Pershore)  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  reform  the  professional  tramp.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  commence  at  the  beginning  by  taking 
charge  of  the  children.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  mistake  to  think  that 
the  tramps  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  children,  because  it  was  the 
little  ones  who  helped  to  mi^e  b^ging  profitable.  Tramps  in  Work- 
houses or  colonies  should  be  fed  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
they  did.  The  first  day  they  should  have  a  plate  of  roast  beef  and  a 
pint  of  beer.  Then  they  should  be  told  what  this  cost,  and  informed 
that  if  they  could  earn  it  by  their  labour  they  would  have  it  again. 
(Laughter.) 

Rev.  W.  H.  R.  LoNGHURST  (Upton -on -Severn)  mentioned 
that  when  he  gave  the  number  of  children  passing  through  their 
wards,  a  large  proportion  came  for  the  hop-picking  in  the  Michael- 
mas quarter. 

Mr  E.  B.  Wetherep  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said 
that  so  for  as  his  own  observations  went,  there  had  been  a  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  children  on  the  road  during  the  last 
seven  years.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  children  on  the  road 
were  there  during  the  hop-picking  season.  He  was  afraid  that  if 
Guardians  were  going  to  adopt  all  these  children  they  would  have  a 
very  big  task  indeed.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  casual 
labourers  to  whom  reference  had  been  made,  he  had  generally  found 
that  there  ware  casuals — and  casuals.  Navvies  and  men  engaged  on 
public  works  were  a  difficult  class  to  deal  with.  Many  were  single 
men  who  when  at  work  earned  good  wages,  but  spent  their  money 
as  fast  as  they  got  it.  When  their  money  was  gone,  and  they  were 
out  of  employment,  they  tramped  from  one  casual  ward  to  another 
until  they  got  work.  If  his  fiiend  Mr  Sheldon  entertained  the 
tramps  with  roast  beef  and  beer,  he  would  have  plenty  of  applicants 
for  lus  hospitality.  (Laughter.)  It  was  said  sometimes  that  large 
numbers  of  the  casuals  were  discharged  army  men,  for  whom  much 
sympathy  was  felt  He  desired  to  join  in  that  sympathy  for  a  bona- 
fide  army  roan  discharged  with  a  good  character,  but  he  had  found 
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in  the  tramp  wards  very  few  army  men  who  had  been  discharged 
with  good  characters.  If  they  investigated  the  majority  of  cases  of 
men  on  the  road  who  said  they  were  discharged  army  men,  they 
would  find  that  they  were  militiamen.  He  wished  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  the  practical  paper  Mr  Simpson  had  read.  He  hoped 
that  the  Commission  now  sitting  would  propose  a  practical  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  pressing  question  of  vagrancy. 

Rev.  F.  J.  M'NuLTV  (Stourbridge)  wondered  whether  this 
was  quite  so  large  a  question  as  they  seemed  to  think.  The  people 
sheltered  in  common  lodging-houses  were  of  no  concern  to  Guardians 
unless  they  came  on  the  rates.  For  one  day  in  1904  there  were 
7,634  persons  in  the  casual  wards,  which  was  a  very  small  proportion 
according  to  the  population  of  the  country.  He  took  it  that  these 
figures  covered  pretty  well  all  the  tramps  in  the  country.  He  agreed 
that  dealing  with  the  children  was  the  root  of  the  matter.  With 
regard  to  the  adults,  he  thought  they  should  be  carefully  classified. 
They  ought  to  do  their  best  to  find  civil  employment  for  discharged 
soldiers  of  good  character.  If  they  did  not  hold  good  characters 
they  should  be  sent  back  to  the  army.  (Laughter.)  A  disciplinary 
battalion  or  two  might  be  formed  to  which  these  men  could  be  sen^ 
and  they  could  be  stationed  in  particularly  hot  quarters,  Aden  for 
choice.  (Renewed  laughter.)  After  eliminating  soldiers,  children, 
the  feeble-minded,  and  the  crippled,  they  could  deal  with  the  pro- 
fessional able-bodied  vagrant  who  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
was  irreclaimable,  but  he  thought  a  penal  colony  system  for  this  class 
of  tramp  would  prove  a  solution  of  the  problem.  He  would  make 
the  laws  against  begging  much  more  stringent,  as  it  was  indiscrimi- 
nate charity  that  encouraged  the  tramp  to  keep  on  the  road.  It  was 
the  able-bodied  vagrant  who  got  most  in  this  way,  as  he  was  able  to 
strike  terror  into  unprotected  households. 

Mr  C.  Lucas  (Birmingham)  spoke  of  the  number  of  children  in 
the  Birmingham  Workhouse.  In  1901  the  children  numbered  1,081 ; 
in  1902,  951;  in  1903,  878;  and  in  1904,  1,208.  He  thought  it  had 
been  the  same  in  most  large  centres  of  population.  There  had  been 
a  large  increase  during  the  time  of  bad  trade.  Most  of  the  children 
who  came  into  their  tramp  ward  during  the  winter  were  not  the 
children  of  habitual  tramps.  That  might  sound  surprising  to  some. 
In  some  instances  they  might  be  the  children  of  parents  who  had 
taken  to  drink ;  but  in  many  cases  they  were  there  simply  owing  to 
bad  trade.  In  1903,  16,238  persons  passed  through  the  Birmingham 
tramp  ward.  Last  year  there  were  21,642.  If  these  men  were 
habitual  "  tired  Teddies,"  the  increase  was  a  striking  one.  Without 
waiting  for  further  legislation.  Guardians  should  try  to  keep  the  boys 
from  the  men  in  the  tramp  wards,  and  the  girls  from  the  women,  so 
that  they  might  be  spared  the  contamination  which  at  present  existed, 
the  language  used  by  the  adults  being  vile. 

Sir  John  Cotterell,  Bart  (Weobley)  spoke  of  what  had  been 
done  in   Herefordshire,  which  was  purely  an  agricultural  county. 
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Although  it  had  that  advantage,  it  had  participated  like  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  the  increase  of  vagrants.  The  Chairmen  of  the 
various  Unions  in  the  county  had  met  to  consider  what  means  might 
be  adopted  towards  checking  the  increase  in  the  number  of  vag- 
rants. As  a  Departmental  Committee  was  at  present  considering 
the  whole  question,  they  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  suggest  any 
heroic  measure  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  regard  to  labour 
colonies,  but  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  be  making 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  if  they  could  carry  out  |in  the  country 
a  more  uniform  system  of  treating  vagrants.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
felt  that  they  should  make  use  of  ^1  the  powers  given  by  the  Casual 
Poor  Act  of  1882,  and  carry  them  out  as  closely  and  uniformly  as 
possible.  And  in  addition  to  that,  that  it  should  be  made  known  to 
employers  of  labour  that  Guardians  would,  on  application,  send  them 
when  possible  a  list  of  men  who  in  their  opinion  would  be  suitable 
for  the  work  required.  The  Masters  of  the  various  Workhouses 
were  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  uni- 
formity, more  particularly  with  regard  to  cleansing,  dietary,  and  work. 
For  himself  he  agreed  with  many  of  the  speakers  that  the  root  of 
the  matter  was  dealing  with  the  children.  As  to  the  tramp,  he 
held  no  brief  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  he  thought  the 
matter  was  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Guardians'  own  hands.  The 
regulations  of  the  Casual  Poor  Act  were  of  a  most  drastic  description, 
and  although  it  was  said  they  had  failed,  they  might  have  a  good 
effect  if  carried  out  with  greater  strictness  and  uniformity.  He 
thought  himself  that  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
were  really  sufficient,  if  enforced.  The  great  objection  in  a  purely 
agricultursd  district  like  his  own  was  want  of  accommodation  to  see 
that  the  men  did  the  work  required.  This  was  to  a  great  extent  a 
matter  of  expense,  and  the  question  was  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  put  up  these  additional  buildings  required  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
carry  out  the  Local  Government  Board  Order,  or  to  establish  a  system 
of  labour  colonies.  He  was  not  entirely  in  favour  of  labour  colonies, 
as  he  understood  they  were  difficult  to  carry  on,  expensive  to  main- 
tain, and  could  at  best  only  deal  with  one  class  of  vagrant,  and 
thought  conditions  in  this  country  were  different  to  those  obtaining 
in  the  other  countries  which  had  labour  colonies. 

Mr  T.  Jones  (Wolverhampton)  congratulated  Mr  Simpson  upon 
his  excellent  paper,  and  said  that  to  him  it  was  somewhat  of  a 
revelation.  At  Wolverhampton  in  190^  the  number  of  vagrants 
passing  through  their  wards  was  x  6,000,  and  it  had  been  about  that 
figure  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  In  1904,  although  trade 
was  worse,  and  there  were  at  least  400  men  out  of  employment  in  the 
town,  the  number  of  vagrants  passing  through  was  only  4,000. 

Mr  C.  C.  CooKB  (Aston)— You  Siifted  the  Workhouse. 

Mr  Jones  said  that  was  so,  but  he  not  consider  that  it  accounted 
for  the  difference.  The  casuals  were  searched  and  compelled  to  have 
a  bath,  and  unless  a  man  could  satisfy  the  officials  that  he  was  in 
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search  of  work  he  was  detained  for  two  nights.  He  believed  that 
that  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  reduction.  A  great  deal  had  been 
>  said  about  tramp  colonies.  It  had  occurred  to  him  whether  Boards 
of  Guardians  ought  not  to  bring  some  influence  to  bear  upon  autho- 
rities with  regaid  to  the  waste  lands  in  the  country,  and  whether 
afforestation  would  not  give  employment  and  prove  profitable.  In 
the  Black  Country  there  were  thousands  of  acres  which  might  be  im- 
proved through  the  levelling  of  the  refuse  at  pit  mouths  and  the  bring- 
ing of  the  land  into  cultivation  by  the  planting  of  trees.  Friendly 
societies  and  provident  institutions  were  doing  excellent  work  in 
preventing  pauperisation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Trades  Unions  were  also 
doing  good  work  in  that  direction,  and  effecting  a  saving  to  the  rates 
of  the  country.  Mr  Goschen  said  in  1882  tlut  the  trades  societies 
saved  the  rates  gd.  in  the  pound.  If  that  were  true,  that  was  a 
saving  indeed.  But  for  these  institutions  rates  would  be  much 
higher,  and  they  should  have  the  practical  sympathy  of  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Mr  W.  Vernall  (Upton-on*Sevem)  said,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Malvern  Casual  Wards  Committee  for  some  years,  he  had  taken  ob- 
servations as  to  the  different  classes  of  casuais  passing  through,  and 
also  as  to  the  number  of  children.  Where  there  were  hundreds  of 
discharged  soldiers  they  did  not  get  one  naval  man.  He  maintained 
that  whatever  money  was  spent  on  the  children  would  be  well  spent. 
(Hear,  hear.)  All  Boards  of  Guardians  should  work  in  sympathy  with 
the  officers  of  the  N.S.P.C.C.  The  result  of  the  system  of  boarding 
out  children  in  the  Upton-on-Sevem  Union  had  been  most  satisfac- 
tory. One  reason  for  the  great  number  of  casuals  on  the  road  was 
that  so  many  public  works  had  been  finished,  and  also  that  machinery 
had  disposed  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  labour.  He  thought  some- 
thing better  should  be  done  as  regards  providing  labour  for  casuals, 
and  suggested  that  tilling  of  land  would  prove  more  remunerative 
than  breaking  stone  or  picking  oakum. 

Mr  CoRDY  Manby  (Kidderminster)  desired  to  have  the  powers 
of  Guardians  with  regard  to  children  clearly  defined.  He  should 
like  to  see  tramps  employed  in  tree-planting. 

Mr  J.  Banner  (Warwick)  ventured  to  think  that  the  man  had 
not  yet  been  bom  who  was  going  to  thoroughly  solve  this  question. 
(Laughter.)  He  contended  that  Boards  of  Guardians  at  present 
possessed  full  powers  to  deal  with  the  children  of  tramps.  When  he 
mentioned  this  before,  he  was  met  with  '*  No,  no,"  but  he  reiterated 
the  statement  that  Boards  of  Guardians  had  Aill  powers  now,  if  they 
cared  to  put  them  in  force.  The  Act  of  1899— he  believed  it  was 
Mr  Cyril  Flower's — invested  Guardians  with  ftill  power  to  deal  with 
this  question.  ('<  No,  no.'')  The  Warwick  Board  had  already  availed 
themselves  of  these  powers,  and  had  taken  some  children  off  the 
roads  and  placed  them  in  their  Scattered  Homes.  The  tramp  ques- 
tion was  a  very  big  one.  He  had  visited  the  Salvation  Army  Colony, 
and  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  personal  investigations.    From 
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his  own  investigations  and  lirom  statistics  placed  before  him,  he 
thought  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  bona-fidi  tramps  going  up  and  down 
the  country  were  mentally  and  physically  incapable  of  manual  laboun 
Some  had  become  so  through  force  of  habit  and  lack  of  proper  food ; 
others  had  inherited  bodily  weaknesses  which  incapacitated  them. 
If  they  took  all  the  tramps  off  the  road  to^ay,  a  very  small  per- 
centage would  give  them  remunerative  labour.  What  they  really 
wanted  was  that  the  question  should  be  nationalised,  and  a  universd 
system  adopted.  At  present  one  Board  put  its  powers  rigidly 
into  force,  largely  reducing  the  number  of  tramps  in  that  particular 
Union.  The  next  Union,  a  few  miles  away,  was  far  more  humane 
and  lenient  The  Warwick  Board  had  reduced  the  number  of 
casuals  nearly  one-half  in  two  or  three  years  by  strictly  enforcing  the 
regulations,  and  sending  them  on  to  others.  (Laughter.)  There 
should  be  legislation  which  compelled  Boards  of  Guardians  to  adopt 
a  uniform  system.  As  a  rule,  Boards  of  Guardians  were  loth  to  use 
the  powers  conferred  on  them,  and  considered  pocket  before  the 
good  of  the  community.  They  must  rise  above  this  attitude,  con 
sider  it  as  a  national  question,  and  remember  that  money  spent  in 
grappling  with  the  problem  would  be  money  well  spent 

Mr  Cox  (Rugby)  thought  that  Guardians  did  not  want  new 
machinery,  but  more  uniformity  in  the  present  system.  At  Rugby 
a  short  time  ago  they  sent  to  the  neighbouring  Boards  of  Guardians 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  agree 
to  the  detention  of  tramps  over  Sunday.  Half  the  Unions  agreed  to 
it,  but  the  other  half  replied  that  they  had  not  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion. Dealing  with  vagiants  ought  to  be  made  a  national  question.  He 
did  not  see  why  Worcestershire  should  suffer  because  people  migrated 
there  in  the  hop-picking  season,  causing  the  ratepayers  to  bear  not 
only  their  own  burden  but  the  burden  of  other  counties.  Once  at 
Rugby  they  could  not  get  the  tramps  into  the  Workhouse,  and  had 
to  take  lodgings  for  them.  As  soon  as  that  became  known  they 
were  simply  smothered  with  vagrants,  and  nearly  every  tramp  in  the 
country  made  his  way  to  Rugby. 

Mr  Simpson,  replying  to  the  various  points  that  had  been  raised, 
said  there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  something  should 
be  done  The  suggestion  made  by  Mr  Lloyd-Baker  had  apparently 
not  commended  itself  to  the  other  delegates.  Mr  Lloyd-Baker  agreed 
generally  with  the  suggestions  in  the  paper,  but  objected  to  the 
charge  for  casuals  being  made  a  national  one,  doing  so  on  the 
curious  ground  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the 
ratepayers. 

Mr  LloyivBaksr — In  the  interest  of  the  nation  generally.  It 
may  lead  to  extravagance  when  the  cost  is  spread  over  the  whole 
nation. 

Mr  Simpson,  though  he  greatly  respected  Mr  Lloyd  -  Baker's 
views,  was  sorry  that  he  could  not  agree.  Vagrancy  was  a  national 
evil      (Hear,  hear.)     Any  effort  to  reclaim  casuals  should  be  a 
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national  effort,  just  as  the  cost  of  the  effort  to  reclaim  drunkards 
was  a  national  effort,  and  not  a  local  one,  and  in  the  same  way 
that  prisons  were  a  national  charge.  Mr  Lloyd-Baker  had  referred 
to  the  Hadleigh  Colony.  That  was  a  voluntary  colony,  and  when 
it  was  discussed  at  a  Conference  some  time  ago  the  remark  was 
made  that  it  was  necessary  to  select  the  best  class  for  that  colony. 
This  would  be  the  case  with  every  colony  that  was  voluntarily  estab- 
lished. He  advocated  State  colonies  for  the  treatment  of  tramps. 
There  would  be  no  process  of  selection  then,  except  that  those 
who  were  proved  to  be  habitual  tramps  would  be  committed  to 
the  colonies.  Mr  Brown  had  raised  a  note  of  warning  as  to  the 
expense.  At  Hadleigh  Colony  the  loss  for  1898  was  only  ;f  29855, 
^2,000  of  this  being  repayments  of  the  purchase.  Mr  Brown 
further  said  that  the  foreign  colonies  referred  to  were  not  for  tramps. 
He  admitted  that  they  were  not  exactly  for  tramps,  yet  a  Board  of 
Trade  Inspector  had  reported  that  the  great  bulk  of  material  with 
which  they  dealt  consisted  not  of  efficient  workmen  out  of  work, 
but  of  tramps,  ex-prisoners,  and  others  in  distress.  They  were  not 
colonies  of  unemployed  so  much  as  receptacles  for  social  wreckage. 
He  thought,  therefore,  they  had  some  right  to  quote  the  foreign 
colonies  as  examples  of  what  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  tramps. 
Mr  Brown  suggested  that  they  were  commencing  at  the  wrong  end 
in  attempting  to  reform  the  confirmed  tramp,  but  he  advocated  not 
only  the  reform  but  the  removal  of  these  tramps  from  the  roads 
by  enforced  detention  in  a  colony.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Brown  and 
numerous  other  speakers  had  referred  to  the  question  of  the  children. 
The  percentage  of  children  was  extremely  small,  2^  per  cent.,  and 
this  was  diminishing,  as  was  proved  by  the  official  figures,  which 
showed  that  whereas  in  1898,  on  the  ist  of  January,  356  children 
were  relieved,  the  number  had  now  gone  down  to  172,  considerably 
less  than  half.  On  this  point  they  had  cause  for  congratulation. 
He  agreed  with  some  of  the  speakers  that  the  children  in  the  casual 
wards  were  not  as  a  rule  the  children  of  habitual  tramps.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  powers  of  Guardians 
with  regard  to  the  children  of  casuals.  They  had  power  to  take 
children  who  had  been  deserted  by  their  parents,  and  children  whose 
parents  had  been  convicted  of  offences  against  them,  or  who  were 
unfit  to  have  control  of  them.  Certainly  habitual  casuals  were 
unfit  to  have  control  of  their  children ;  but  how  many  Boards  of 
Guardians,  even  in  the  West  Midland  District,  would  voluntarily 
assume  control  of  the  casual  children  coming  into  their  districts, 
unless  there  was  no  difficulty  in  removing  them  to  their  places  of 
settlement.  He  was  recently  very  surprised  to  find  that  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  were  asked  by  the  Bristol  Board  to  deal 
with  a  disputed  case  of  settlement,  hesitated  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  the  adoption  of  a  child  might  interfere  with  the  right  to  removal 
He  thought  that  if  this  objection  was  sustained  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  the  children  of  tramps  being  adopted.     The  cost  of  dealing 
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with  them  should  be  a  national  charge.  Mr  Cheshire  had  ques- 
tioned the  figures  as  to  the  casuals  in  lodging-houses.  He  had 
obtained  these  figures  from  a  responsible  source  in  Birmingham. 
He  was  not  responsible  for  saying  that  50  per  cent  of  the  persons 
occupying  the  Church  Army  and  Salvation  Army  Homes  in  Bir- 
mingham were  of  the  travelling  class ;  he  was  told  so  by  people 
who  ought  to  know.  Mr  Cheshire  said  that  if  work  was  offered 
these  casuals,  many  would  become  good  citizens.  The  drift  of  his 
paper  was  that  they  should  endeavour  to  help  those  who  were  anxious 
to  become  useful  members  of  society.  Mr  Longhurst  had  spoken 
of  the  different  classes  of  casuals,  and  appeared  to  think  that  the 
number  of  really  deserving  workers  was  very  limited.  In  January 
he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  each  Union  in  Gloucester  and 
Somerset  the  opinions  of  the  Workhouse  Masters  and  Casual  Ward 
Superintendents  as  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  occupied  the 
wards  on  one  particular  night,  and  out  of  448,  they  returned  him 
274  as  the  number  of  bona-fidt  working  men  seeking  employment,  or 
61  per  cent.  He  doubted  whether  &e  proportion  was  r^ly  quite 
as  much  as  that.  At  any  rate  the  number  was  sufficiently  lai^  to 
justify  ah  endeavour  to  help  them.  Mr  Sheldon  of  Pershore  had 
given  an  illustration  of  the  vagrant's  indisposition  to  work,  but  his 
contention  was  that  the  man  who  would  not  work  should  be  detained 
in  a  labour  colony  and  made  to  work.  Mr  Wethered  had  referred  to 
the  number  of  men  who  claimed  to  be  discharged  soldiers.  Of  774 
men  admitted  into  the  Kings  Norton  casual  wards  in  January,  142 
said  they  were  army  men.  Mr  M'Nulty  said  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  tramps  in  common  lodging-houses.  Many  of  those  in  common 
lodging-houses  occupied  the  casual  ward  at  some  time  or  other  in 
a  greater  or  less  d^ee  in  each  year.  When  they  could  find  the 
money  they  went  in  the  lodging-house;  at  other  times  they  went 
to  the  casual  ward.  Sir  John  Cotterell  was  of  opinion  that  the 
present  law  gave  Boards  of  Guardians  all  the  powers  necessary,  and 
advocated  uniform  action.  He  agreed  that  uniform  action  was  un- 
doubtedly of  advantage,  but  in  his  opinion  that  was  not  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  present  difficulty.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  did  the  pre- 
sent system  do  for  a  hona-fide  working  man  in  search  of  work  ?  He 
had  to  put  up  with  various  methods  of  treatment.  The  suggestion  in 
the  paper  was  that  these  men  should  be  helped  in  every  possible  way^ 

Sir  John  Cotterell — Boards  of  Guardians  have  power  to  adopt 
the  ticket  system. 

Mr  Simpson  pointed  out  that  the  ticket  system  in  Gloucestershire 
was  a  voluntary  system,  the  funds  for  which  were  provided  by  volun- 
tary agencies.  Continuing,  he  said  that  Mr  Jones  of  Wolverhampton 
had  rderred  to  the  reduction  made  by  searching,  bathing,  &c.  This 
only  effected  a  reduction  locally,  and  not  in  the  total  number  on  the 
roads  at  alL  Mr  Banner  said  that  the  man  had  yet  to  be  bom  who 
could  solve  this  vagrancy  question.  He  was  not  there  to  claim  that 
he  was  the  man  who  would  solve  it.    (Laughter.)    He  had  only 
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endeavoured  to  give  them  a  few  ideas.  All  the  efforts  of  the  past  had 
failed  absolutely.  No  effort  had  been  made  to  help  the  working  man 
who  had  to  resort  to  the  casual  ward.  The  man  seeking  work  should 
be  helped  on  his  road  by  a  ticket  of  identity,  and  the  idle  and  pro- 
fligate sponger  on  society  should  be  removed  from  the  road  and 
made  to  earn  his  maintenance  or  some  portion  of  it  As  to  the 
children  and  the  physically  and  mentally  weak  and  incapable,  they 
should  be  taken  off  the  roads  altogether. 

Mr  R.  J.  Curtis  (Clerk,  Kings  Norton)  pointed  out  that  only  a 
dozen  of  the  army  men  referred  to  in  Mr  Simpson's  reply  were  able 
to  produce  their  discharge  papers.  In  January  last  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  to  give  evidence 
generally  as  to  the  vagrancy  question  in  Birmingham  and  particu- 
larly as  to  the  failure  of  present  measures,  as  to  a  classification  of 
vagrants,  and  to  suggest  what  new  measures  he  thought  should  be 
adopted.  Several  del^^ates  at  the  Conference  had  asked  him  to 
read  to  the  Conference  a  summary  of  such  evidence.  He  had  re- 
frained from  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Conference  in  doing  so, 
because  he  felt  there  were  sufficient  speakers  on  the  subject,  and 
because  the  main  points  of  his  evidence  had  appeared  in  the  Mid- 
land newspapers.  He  would,  however,  supply  the  Secretary  with  a 
copy  of  the  notes  for  Appendix  to  the  Conference  Report,  if  they 
were  thought  of  sufficient  importance. 

The  President  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
the  papers.  They  were  very  lucky  indeed  to  get  a  gentleman  like 
Mr  Simpson,  who  had  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
upon  which  he  had  read  a  paper,  but  was  also  acquainted  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  the  law  on  the  question. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  with  acclamation. 

Mr  Simpson  briefly  replied. 

The  President  was  cordially  thanked  for  presiding,  and  Mr  Lloyd- 
Baker's  services  as  Secretary  were  duly  acknowledged. 


Appendix. 
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Extract  from  notes  of  evidence  given  by  Mr  R.  J.  Curtis  (Clerk, 
Kings  Norton),  before  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy, 
i8th  January  1905. 

BIRMINGHAM   STATISTICS, 

,  The  following  tables  show  the  enormous  rise  in  the  numbers 
seeking  admission  to  the  casual  wards  during  the  last  five  years : — 


Year. 
1900 
1901 
190a 
1903 
1904 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


BinuinghuD. 

-  13*324 

-  I3,S86 

-  17,585 

-  i5»538 

-  16,437 


2,602 
2,904 
3>"3 

2,585 
2,772 


Men. 

Aston. 

9»37i 
",352 
",779 
",597 
15,715 

Women. 

829 
881 

1,051 
1,366 

1,783 


Kings  Norton. 

5,997 
6,224 

5,533 
6,284 

",751 


936 
717 
655 
722 
971 


Total. 
28,693 
30,46a 
34,897 
34,419 
43,903 


4,367 
4,502 
4,829 

4,673 
5,526 


1900 
190X 
1902 

1903 
1904 


1,515 
1,079 

1,054 

933 
919 


Children. 

415 
389 
424 

472 
569 


384 
354 
326 
289 
42a 


2,3M 
1,822 
1,804 
1,694 
1,910 


{N,B, — Doubtless  some  cases  passed  through  the  wards  of  each 
Bowl,  and  thus  are  counted  twice  or  three  times.)  During  last  year 
13,150  vagrants  passed  through  the  King's  Norton  casual  wards,  as 
compared  with  7,295  the  previous  year. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  of  opinion  that  vagrants  are 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  spreading  smallpox  and  other  infectious 
disorders,  including  verminous  and  skin  diseases. 

Some  Personal  Opinions. 

Failure  of  Pnsent  Measurts, — In  my  judgment  the  present 
measures  have  totally  failed  to  achieve  their  object.  The  reasons 
for  such  failure  are  numerous,  but  probably  the  chief  are : — (i)  The 
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absence  of  a  uniform  practice  throughout  the  country.  I  am  afraid 
that  in  a  number  of  Unions  the  administration  of  the  Casual  Poor 
Acts  and  regulations  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  Men  are  given  a 
night's  lodging  and  passed  on,  no  task  of  work  being  imposed, 
searching  and  batlui^  not  being  insisted  upon.  (2)  That  beggars 
with  a  pUusible  tale  find  it  easy  to  live  without  work,  aided  as  they 
are  by  indiscriminate  charity  in  the  day,  and  a  night's  lodging  at  the 
ratepayers'  expense.  (3)  Tliat  the  existing  wards  are  not  far  enough 
away  from  each  other  to  impose  a  real  day's  tramp  on  the  habitual 
va^nt  More  especially  is  this  so  in  and  around  large  centres. 
Within  a  radius  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  centre  of  Birmingham  no 
less  than  ten  casual  wards  are  to  be  found.  Many  of  these  are  not 
distant  ten  miles  apart.  By  "revolving"  around  these  centres 
casuals  are  certain  of  lodgings  and  food  at  very  short  distances.  (4) 
The  mistaken  "sympathy"  so  often  extended  by  the  police,  and  also 
by  magistrates,  to  vagrants  found  begging.  How  often  do  we  read, 
"Discharged  on  promising  to  go  somewhere  else"!  (5)  That  no 
attempt  is  made  to  reform  those  willing  to  work  when  they  first  go 
on  the  road,  with  the  result  that  these  soon  join  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  "  revolver." 

Classification  of  Vagrants. — My  inquiries  lead  me  to  divide  the 
male  vagrants  into  four  main  dasses : — (i)  The  loafing  vagabond,  in 
whom  there  is  no  desire  to  work  and  no  inclination  towards  a  change 
of  life  and  habit.  (2)  Those  who  have  been  respectable  and  hard- 
working, but  who  (and  often  through  no  fault  of  their  own)  have 
from  a  variety  of  causes  taken  to  the  road,  and  by  enforced  associa- 
tion with  the  habitual  tramp  got  to  like  the  life  and  become  "  work- 
shy."  (3)  Those  who  are  willing  to  work  if  they  could  find  employ- 
ment. (At  every  period  of  trade  depression  there  are  many  driven 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  seek  a  change  of  locality  in  the  hope  of 
finding  work.)  (4)  Those  who  from  lack  of  physical  or  mental  ability 
have  become  incapable  of  doing  work  remunerative  to  an  employer. 
This  latter  class,  I  am  convinced,  forms  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
the  whole  than  is  generally  thought. 

Suggested  New  Measures, — {\)  That  a  vagrant  claiming  to  be  a 
bona-fide  working  man  should  be  required  to  obtain  and  cany  a 
certificate  setting  forth  his  description,  starting-place,  destination, 
and  the  route  proposed  to  be  taken,  such  certificates  to  be  issued  by 
any  recognised  trade  society  or  by  the  police  at  the  place  where  the 
searcher  for  work  resided  for  a  period  of  (say)  six  months  prior  to  his 
setting  forth  on  tramp.  The  holder  of  a  certificate  should  be  entitled, 
on  applying  at  any  of  the  existing  casual  wards,  to  supper,  a  night's 
lodging,  and  breakfast,  and  be  allowed  to  go  early  on  morning  follow- 
ing admission.  The  diet  supplied  to  the  holder  of  the  certificate 
should  at  least  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  his  health  and  strength  in 
anticipation  of  his  finding  work  for  the  fiiture.  The  certificate  should 
be  stamped  at  each  place  of  call.  Regulations  would  be  needed  to 
deal  with  cases  of  lost  certificates,  departure  from  routes  specified. 
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&c.  (2)  In  order  to  weed  out  the  "habituals"  some  probationary 
period  must  be  fixed.  To  start  with,  all  suspected  "habituals" 
should  be  placed  under  "license."  These  licenses  should  be  issued 
by  the  Guardians  and  police  in  co-operation,  and  should  contain  a 
full  description  of  the  "habitual,"  with  identification  marks,  &c. 
Instead  of  being  allowed  to  call  where  he  liked,  a  calling-place 
should  be  allotted  to  him  at  a  reasonable  day's  march.  He  should 
be  required  to  perform  a  task,  and  be  detained  two  nights,  the  license 
being  endorsed  at  each  stopping-place.  Loss  of  the  license  or  apply- 
ing at  a  ward  other  than  the  one  specified  should  be  an  offence 
punishable  at  option  of  justices  by  short  term  of  imprisonment  or  a 
long  term  of  detention  in  a  labour  colony.  On  and  after  date  to  be 
fixed,  say  one  year  fit>m  the  new  law  coming  into  operation,  all  those 
tramps  not  possessing  a  certificate  should  be  deemed  habitual 
vagrants.  Habitual  vagrants  should  be  liable  by  decision  of  justices 
to  detention  in  a  labour  colony  for  at  least  one  year.  This  punish- 
ment should  be  of  a  reformatory  character.  Second  offenders  should 
be  committed  either  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  or  detention  in 
a  labour  colony  with  different  form  of  punishment.  The  labour 
colonies  should  be  under  Government  control,  just  as  prisons  are 
(3)  As  to  children :  If  the  provisions  of  the  Vagrants'  Children's 
Protection  Bill  were  passed  into  law,  much  useful  work  could  be 
done  to  serve  the  children.  Even  under  the  present  law,  if  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  children  did  not  fidl  upon  the  local  rates,  many 
Boards  of  Guardians  would  readily  "adopt"  children  under  the 
Act  of  1899.  (4)  The  cost  of  dealing  with  habitual  vagrants  and 
with  their  children  should  be  wholly  borne  by  the  State. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Fourteenth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for  the 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  District, 

COMPRISING   the    CoUNTIES    OF    BRECKNOCKSHIRE, 

Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire,  Glamorgan- 
shire, Monmouthshire,  Pembrokeshire,  and 
Radnorshire,  held  at  the  Rock  House  Hotel, 
Llandrindod  Wells,  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday,   9TH  AND    lOTH    MaY    I905. 


Presidents, 
Mr  Herbert  Lloyd, 

CAairmoHj  Pomiardawe  Board  of  Guardians; 

Mr  C.  Venables  Llewelyn,  J.P.,  C.C., 

Poor  Law  Guardian^  Builik, 


The  feUowiog  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference  :^ 
*  Representatives  spedally  delegated  by  their  Boards. 


Brecknockshire. 

Brecknock— 
*Price,  Owen  (Chairman). 
•George,  A. 
•Williams,  Jenkin. 
♦Thomas,  M.  F.  (Clerk). 

Thomas,  £.  D. 

WUliams,  R.  D.  G. 


Bdilth — 

•Davies,  T.  (Chairman). 
•Llewelyn,  C.  V. 
•Owen,  Rev.  David. 
•Owen,  R.  J.  (Clerk). 

Crickhowbl — 
Morgan,  R. 
•Watkins,  J.  J. 
Coles,  S.  H.  Cowpcr- 


•Griffiths,  R.  T.  (Clerk). 

Cardiganshire. 

Aberayron — 
♦Davies,  Rev.  D.  M. 

Aberystwyth— 
•Penry,  Rev.  T.  A.  (Chairman). 
Thomas,  Rev.  N. 

Carmarthenshire. 

Llandilo  Fawr— 
♦Davies,  D.  (Chairman). 
•Lewis,  R.  S.  (Clerk). 

Llanelly— 
♦Seymour,  T.  (Chairman). 
♦NevUl,  W.  Y. 
•Edwards,  D.  C.  (Clerk). 
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GlAMORGANSH  I RR. 

Bridgend  and  Cowbridgb— 
•Davies,  Edward. 
•McGaul,  W.  O. 
•Morgan,  Thos. 

Cardiff— 
•Buckley,  Rev.  J.  R.  (Vice-chairman). 
•Lewis,  William. 
•Norman,  Mrs. 
•Harris,  Arthur  J.  (Qerk). 
Beavan,  F.  J. 
Sankcy,  Mrs. 

Mbrthyr  Tydfil— 
•Rogers,  J.  (Chairman). 
•Williams,  Mrs  M.  T. 

Nbath— 

•Jones,  H.  (Chairman). 
•Law,  E. 
•Trick,  W.  B. 
Jones,  William. 

PONTARDAWE— 

•James,  J. 
•Thomas,  D. 
•Williams,  D. 

•Lewis,  Wyndham  (Assistant  Clerk). 
Lloyd,  H.  (Chairman). 

Swansea— 
•Lewis,  Rev.  J.  Gomer  (Chairman). 
♦Hughes,  Rev.  R.  O. 
•JeSfeys,  H.  C 
•Jenkins,  Llewelyn  (Qerk). 

Harris,  Mrs  Ellen. 

Paton,  Mrs  Wilson. 

Solomon,  H.  G. 


Monmouthshire. 
Bbdwbllty— 

*  Griffiths,  Rev.  G.  (Chairman). 
•Barnes,  E.  (Vice-Chainnan). 
•Edwards,  Rev.  E. 
•Wiggett,  A.  (Assistant  Qerk). 

Chepstow— 
•Jones,  William. 
•WUliams,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Newport — 

•Tones,  Geo.  (Vice-Chairman). 
•Jones,  Rev.  D.  B.  (Vice-Chairman). 
♦John,  Miss. 
•Thomas,  I.  (Qerk). 

PONTYPOOL— 

•Williams,  Major  D.  E.  (Chairman). 
•Harding,  Mrs  F.  W. 
•Howells,  Rev.  R.  A. 

Pembrokeshire. 
Narbbrth— 

•Buckby,  R.  H.  (Chairman). 
•Evans,  Rev.  J.  O. 
•Lewis,  H.  (Clerk). 

Radnorshire. 
Knighton — 

•Bache,  T.  R.  (Vice-Chairman). 
•Tones,  Rev.  T. 
•Moore,  Lawton  L. 
•Deacon.  E.  H.  (Qerk). 

Rhayadbr— 
•Davies,  D.  C.  (Vice-Chairman). 
•Jordan,  Rev,  A. 
•Walker,  Roger. 
•Jaraan,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 
Griffiths,  J.  (Relieving  Officer). 


VISITORS. 


F.  T.  Bircham  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector). 
Col.  Curtis  Hayward,  Gloucester. 


The  following   Unions  were  not  represented  either  by  Delegates  or  other 
Guardians : — 

Cardiganshirf. — Cardigan,  Lampeter,  Tregaron. 

Carmarthenshire.— Carmarthen,  Llandovery,  Ncwcastle-in-Emlyn. 

Glamorganshire.— Gower,  Pontypridd. 

MON  M  outhshirb.  —Abergavenny,  Monmouth. 

Pembrokesh I rk,  —Haverfordwest,  Pembroke. 
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The  Question  of  the  Unemployed  as  it  Affects  Poor  Law 
Authorities.  By  Councillor  H.  G.  Solomon,  Poor  Law 
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The   Centralisation   of   Workhouses.     By   Rev.    David 

QWKV^  Poor  Law  Guardian^  Builth     •  -  -  -      120 


Tuesday,  9th  May. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr  Herbert  Lloyd,  J.  P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference. 

At  the  outset,  letters  apologising  for  inability  to  be  present  were 
read  from  Mr  Frank  Edwards,  M.P.  (who  was  to  have  occupied  the 
chair,  but  who  was  detained  on  Parliamentary  business  in  London), 
Archdeacon  Edmondes,  and  the  Clerk  to  the  Pontypool  Union. 

Mr  D.  C.  Da  vies  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Rhayader  Board  of 
Guardians  and  Clerk  to  the  Llandrindod  Urban  District  Council) 
cordially  welcomed  the  delegates.  That  duty  was  to  have  been 
discharged  by  his  old  friend  the  much-respected  Chairman  of  the 
Rhayader  Board,  who  would  have  performed  the  task  much  better 
perhaps  than  he  could  hope  to,  but  he  had  written  to  him  asking 
him  to  take  his  place,  which  he  considered  a  great  honour,  and 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  an  exceedingly  pleasing  duty  to 
extend  to  them  a  hearty  welcome  on  his  behalf.  He  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  gathering  that  day  would  prove  useful  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  primarily  intended,  and  also  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Conference  would  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  their  midst, 
and  that  their  physical  energies  would  be  very  much  refreshed  by 
imbibing  the  excellent  waters  which  were  to  be  obtained  in  the 
district.  The  speaker  added  that  they  were  proud  of  one  circum- 
stance, and  that  was  that  their  Union  came  second  on  the  list  of 
Mr  Bircham,  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  with  a  pauper- 
ism of  1.7  per  cent,  while  the  parish  of  Cefnllys,  in  which  they  were 
assembled,  had  only  six  paupers  out  of  a  population  of  1,800. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
del^ates,  remarking  that  that  was  their  first  Conference  which  had 
been  held  at  Llandrindod,  and  that  he  sincerely  trusted  it  would  not 
be  the  last.  As  they  were  aware,  it  was  through  the  absence  of  Mr 
Frank  Edwards  that  he  occupied  the  position  he  did.  The  fact  was 
the  Executive  Committee  had  fixed  upon  Mr  Edwards  and  Mr 
Venables  Llewelyn  as  the  two  gentlemen  they  would  like  to  preside 
over  the  meetings,  and  were  using  him  as  a  sort  of  reserve  number. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  It  was  in  that  light  that  he  took  the 
liberty  of  sitting  there  that  day.     It  was  not  the  province  of  a  Chair- 
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man  to  make  any  remarks  at  the  opening  of  a  gathering  such  as  that 
They  had  come  there  to  hear  the  paper  which  was  to  be  read,  and  to 
discuss  it ;  but  he  might  say  that  it  was  with  very  great  pleasure  that 
he  looked  round  and  saw  such  an  attendance  of  delegates — the  finest 
they  had  had  anywhere — which  was  the  more  gratifying^  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  they  were  meeting  in  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way 
place,  or  at  all  events  one  which  was  removed  from  the  large  centres 
of  population.  It  had  been  said  by  some  that  there  was  not  much 
use  in  holding  Conferences  of  that  kind ;  but  he  thought  that  if  there 
were  any  present  who  were  of  that  opinion,  and  they  would  only  wait 
until  the  proceedings  were  over,  they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  such  gatherings  were  useful  or  not 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Major  Williams,  late  Chairman  of  the  Pontypool  Board,  then 
read  the  following  paper : — 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND 
DANISH    POOR    LAWS,    WITH    SOME 
DEDUCTIONS  THEREFROM. 
By  Major  D.  E.  WILLIAMS,  J.P., 

Late  Ckiurmmn  fftht  P^niyptd  B^mrd  ^Gmmrdimm. 


ENGLISH  POOR  LAWS. 

The  history  of  the  English  Poor  Laws  is  a  very  wide 
subject,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  it  at 
any  great  length,  but  simply  to  sketch  as  briefly  as 
possible  its  salient  features,  and  even  in  doing  this 
I  feel  that  much  of  the  ground  will  be  familiar  to  my 
audience.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  review  may  be 
of  service,  and  help  us  in  some  small  measure  to  ap- 
preciate the  honourable  though  difficult  task  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 

The  origin  of  the  Poor  Laws  dates  back,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  to  prehistoric  times,  attempts  being  made 
in  very  early  days  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  a  continu- 
ally increasing  pauper  population  by  legislation  which, 
for  the  most  part,  was  harsh  and  repressive  in  its 
character,  but  which  failed  completely  to  effect  any 
permanent  cure.  All  relief  granted  was  voluntary  in 
its  character,  and  whilst  in  some  cases  recognising  the 
right  of  the  poor  to  relief,  it  was  left  to  the  generosity 
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of  individuals,  and  to  voluntary  rating,  to  provide  the 
needful  funds. 

1601. 
The  foundation  of  our  present  system  is  the  43 
Elizabeth,  cap.  2,  which  provides  for  the  nomination 
by  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  two  or  three  substantial 
householders  to  be,  with  the  churchwardens,  overseers 
of  the  poor,  with  power  to  raise  in  every  parish,  weekly 
or  otherwise,  by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant,  such 
competent  sums  as  they  see  fit,  for  the  following 
purposes : — 

1.  For  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such 
whose  parents  shall  not  be  thought  able  to  keep  them. 

2.  For  setting  to  work  all  such  persons,  married 
and  unmarried,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and 
who  use  no  ordinary  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their 
living  by. 

3.  For  providing  a  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool, 
thread,  iron,  and  other  ware  and  stuff  to  set  the  poor 
on  work. 

4.  For  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent, 
old,  blind,  and  such  other  among  them  being  poor  and 
not  able  to  work. 

The  mutual  liability  of  parents  to  maintain  their 
children,  and  of  children  to  maintain  their  parents, 
which  had  been  established  by  the  39  Elizabeth,  was 
by  this  Act  extended  to  grandparents,  and  power  was 
given  to  apprentice  poor  children.  Power  was  also 
given  to  the  overseers  in  cases  where  sufficient  money 
could  not  be  levied  in  a  single  parish  to  tax  any  parish 
or  parishes  within  the  hundred,  in  such  sums  as  the 
Justices  saw  fit;  and  if  the  hundred  were  deemed 
unable,  then  the  county  could  be  assessed. 

These  are  the  chief  provisions  of  this  important 
statute ;  and  so  complete  were  they  for  providing  the 
means  of  relief,  and  for  its  due  administration,  that 
they  stand  entire,  and  constitute  the  basis  of  the  law 
at  die  present  day. 
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1609-10. 

7  James  I.,  cap.  4,  ordered  the  establishment  of 
houses  of  correction  in  every  county  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  for  the  setting  to  work  of  vagrants  and  idle  and 
disorderly  persons,  with  power  to  apprehend  all  such 
persons  and  consign  them  to  such  nouses.  Any  per- 
sons able  to  work  and  neglecting  to  keep  their  families, 
or  who  should  desert  them,  were  ordered  to  be  pun- 
ished as  incorrigible  rogues. 

1697  TO  1711. 

The  several  parishes  of  Bristol  were  by  special  Act 
of  Parliament  formed  into  a  Union,  having  a  common 
Workhouse,  and  the  management  entrusted  to  a  Cor- 
poration appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  was 
temporarily  followed  with  good  results,  and  their 
example  was  followed  at  Worcester,  Hull,  Exeter, 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  and  other  places. 

1714. 

The  Poor  Law  at  this  date  rested  essentially  on  the 
three  statutes — 43  Elizabeth,  cap.  2  (which  we  have 
noticed  at  some  length),  14  Charles  II.,  cap.  12,  and 
13  Anne,  cap.  26.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth  established 
the  principle  of  a  compulsory  rate,  prescribing  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  raised,  and  the  objects  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied.  The  14  Charles  II. 
established  the  right  of  settlement  and  the  power  of 
removal,  and  the  13  Anne  described  who  were  to  be 
deemed  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  and 
directs  how  they  were  to  be  dealt  with.  These 
statutes  formed  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Laws 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  at  this  period,  and  long  con- 
tinued to  do  so ;  in  fact,  they  may  almost  be  said  to 
do  so  to-day. 

1782.  Gilbert's  Act. 
In  this  year  a  most  important  measure  was  passed — 
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22  Geo.  III.,  cap.  83,  commonly  called  Gilbert's  Act — 
which  established  a  very  complete  system  of  poor  relief 
in  all  areas  adopting  it,  full  powers  being  given  for  the 
election  of  Guardians,  the  raising  of  funds  by  rating,  the 
provision  of  Workhouses,  with  full  directions  as  to 
their  management,  and  authorised  the  boarding  out  of 
children.  Had  this  Act  been  adopted  and  administered 
in  its  true  spirit,  it  is  certain  that  the  lamentable  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  will  be  disclosed  later  on  would 
not  have  arisen;  but  unfortunately  its  adoption  was 
entirely  voluntary,  and  its  administration,  owing  to 
there  being  no  central  authority  to  watch  over  and 
direct  its  operations,  became  very  lax  and  corrupt,  and 
although  at  first  it  had  a  wholesome  effect  in  reducing 
panperism,  it  failed  to  effect  permanent  relief. 

1790. 

30  Geo.  III.,  cap.  49,  empowered  Justices  and 
other  persons  to  visit  parish  Workhouses,  inquire  into 
abuses  of  management,  &c.,  and  make  orders  to 
remedy  same. 

1795- 

35  Geo.  III.,  cap.  loi,  prevented  the  removal  of 
poor  persons  until  they  actually  became  chargeable, 
and  not  then  if  they  were  ill. 

1796. 

36  Geo.  III.,  cap.  23,  gave  power  to  overseers, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Vestry  or  with  the  sanction 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  give  relief  at  their  own 
homes  to  poor  and  industrious  persons  in  case  of  tem- 
porary illness  or  -distress,  and  in  respect  of  his  or  her 
family,  and  although  they  refused  to  go  to  the  Poor- 
house.  Justices  were  also  empowered  to  give  orders 
to  the  same  effect,  and  the  overseers  were  required 
to  act  upon  them. 
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1819.  Relief  by  Way  of  Loan. 

59  Geo.  III.,  cap.  1 2.  Section  29  of  this  Act  autho- 
rises the  declaration  of  relief  by  way  of  loan. 

1 819.  Settlement. 

59  Geo.  III.,  cap.  50.  By  this  Act  the  period  of 
residence  was  increased  from  forty  days  to  a  year,  in 
order  to  confer  a  settlement 

1824. 

5  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  83,  was  a  new  Vagrant  Act  to 
arrest  a  growing  and  burdensome  evil.  The  offenders 
were  classed  under  three  heads — (i)  The  idle  and  dis- 
orderly ;  (2)  Rogues  and  vagabonds  ;  (3)  Incorrigible 
rogues.  To  the  first  one  month's  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  is  assigned,  to  the  second  three  months, 
and  to  the  third  twelve  months,  with  whipping  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Magistrates. 

1832. 

We  have  shortly  noticed  the  principal  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  up  to  this  year,  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  point  out  that  their  administration 
was  so  lax,  and  the  burden  of  the  poor  rates  so  heavy, 
that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a 
remedy;  and  in  the  month  of  February  of  this  year  a 
Commission  was  appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire 
into  the  practical  operations  of  the  Laws  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales,  and  into  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  administered  ;  they  were 
empowered  to  appoint  Assistant  Commissioners,  and 
after  visiting  and  taking  evidence  all  over  the  country 
they  presented  their  report,  which  was  an  able  and 
exhaustive  document,  giving  in  great  detail  the  abuses 
which  existed,  foremost  in  which  they  placed  the  prac- 
tice that  had  arisen  of  giving  relief  in  money  and  in 
kind  without  labour  to  the  able-bodied,  allowances  in 
aid  of  wages,  the  roundsmen  system  and  by  parish 
employment,  numerous  instances  being  cited 
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Indoor  Relief. 

Indoor  relief  was  then  considered,  and  was  declared 
to  be  th^  subject  of  great  maladministration,  and  many 
instances  were  given,  the  effect  of  all  this  being  that 
the  evils  consequent  on  the  then  existing  system  of 
administering  relief  indoor  and  outdoor  were  on  the 
whole  steadily  and  rapidly  progressive.  As  one  in- 
stance the  case  of  Cholesbury  in  Buckinghamshire  was 
cited  :  In  this  parish  the  collection  of  the  poor  rate 
had  ceased,  the  parish  being  abandoned  ;  the  landlords 
had  given  up  their  rents  and  the  farmers  their  tenan- 
cies ;  many  other  cases  were  given  of  the  poor  rates 
having  reduced  rents  to  one-half,  and  even  less.  The 
effect  on  the  employers  of  labour,  and  on  the  labourers 
themselves,  is  then  shown  in  such  detail  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  pernicious  effect  upon  each  class. 

They  then  review  the  shortcomings  of  the  autho- 
rities ordering  and  administering  relief,  overseers. 
Vestries,  open  and  select,  and  Magistrates.  After 
giving  instances  of  the  most  glaring  abuses,  they  pass 
on  to  the  Laws  of  Settlement,  pointing  out  that  they 
had  resulted  in  perjury,  fraud,  and  falsehood,  and 
showing  how  difficult  and  well-nigh  impossible  it  was 
for  restricted  areas  to  maintain  their  poor,  the  only 
remedy,  in  their  opinion,  being  the  extension  of  areas, 
or  the  abolition  of  the  laws. 

Remedies. 

The  principal  remedies  recommended  were — 

1.  That  all  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  or  to  their 
families  otherwise  than  in  well-regulated  Workhouses, 
/>.,  places  where  they  might  be  put  to  work  according 
to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  43  Elizabeth,  shall  be 
declared  unlawful,  and  that  all  relief  afforded  in  respect 
of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  shall  be  considered 
as  afforded  to  their  parents. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  Central  Board  of  Control 
with  Assistant  Commissioners  as  might  be  found  neces- 
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sary,  with  power  to  frame  and  enforce  regulations  for 
the  government  of  Workhouses,  as  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  relief  to  be  given,  and  the  labour  to  be 
exacted  in  them. 

3.  Power  to  incorporate  any  number  of  parishes 
they  might  see  fit  for  the  purpose  of  providing  and 
managing  new  Workhouses  for  their  poor,  and  to 
apportion  the  expenses. 

4.  Power  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  accounts. 

5.  Power  to  incorporate  parishes  for  the  purpose 
of  appointing  and  paying  permanent  officers,  and  for 
the  execution  of  works  of  public  labour,  also  for  the 
discharge  of  all  officers  they  think  unfit  for  their  posts. 

6.  Power  to  order  that  all  supplies  should  be  ob- 
tained by  tender,  and  that  competition  should  be 
perfectly  free. 

7.  Power  to  sanction  the  giving  of  relief  by  way 
of  loan. 

8.  Power  to  frame  and  enforce  regulations  for 
apprenticing  poor  children. 

9.  Power  to  frame  and  enforce  regulations  as  to 
relief  of  vagrants  and  discharged  prisoners. 

Constitution  of  Board. 

Three  Commissioners  were  recommended,  with 
power  to  appoint  and  remove  assistants. 

Settlement. 

That  settlement  by  hiring,  service,  apprenticeship, 
purchasing  or  renting  a  tenement  or  estate,  paying 
rates,  or  serving  an  office  be  abolished.  This  left 
settlement  by  parentage,  birth,  and  marriage,  with 
respect  to  which  it  was  recommended  that  the  settle- 
ment of  legitimate  children  should  follow  that  of  their 
parents  or  surviving  parent  until  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  the  death  of  the  parent  or  parents,  and  that  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  the  death  of  its  surviving  parent  such 
child  shall  be  considered  settled  iq  the  place   of  its 
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birth.  Illegitimate  children  to  follow  the  mothers 
settlement — the  mother  to  keep  them — and  if  relief  be 
given,  such  relief  to  be  taken  as  being  given  to  the 
mother. 

ID.  That  an  unmarried  pregnant  woman  be  irre- 
movable. 

1 1.  That  the  Vestry  of  each  parish  be  empowered 
to  pay  out  of  the  poor  rate  the  cost  of  emigration  of 
poor  folk. 

The  report  was  signed  on  the  20th  February  1834. 

14TH  August  1834. 

4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  cap.  76,  commonly  called  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  was  passed  on  this  date,  and 
embodied  practically  all  of  the  above  recommendations. 
Its  duration  was  limited  to  five  years.  The  chief 
omission  was  that  power  was  not  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  dissolve  the  Local  Act  and  Gilbert's 
incorporations.  This  prevented  the  formation  of  con- 
venient Unions  in  certain  districts,  and  in  some  instances 
the  forming  of  a  Union  at  all,  so  that  many  parishes 
could  not  be  united.  Another  omission  was  the  lack 
of  power  to  compel  the  provision  of  Workhouses,  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Guardians  or  ratepayers 
being  necessary.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this 
stage  to  set  forth  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates  per 
head  of  the  population  from  the  year  181 3  up  to  and 
including  the  year  1 834,  i.e. — 


Years  ended  at 
Lady  Day 

Population 

Deduced  from 

Census  Returns. 

Amount  Expended 

for  Maintenance 
and  Relief  of  Poor. 

Rate  per  Head  on 
the  Population. 

1813 

1818 

1824 

1           1832 

1           1834 

10,505,800 
11,876,200 
12,517,900 
14,105,600 
14,372,000 

;^6,656,io6 
7,870,801 
5.736,900 
7,036,969 

6,317,255 

s.     d, 
12      8 

X3     8 

9     2 
10     0 

8     9J 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  how  burdensome 
the  rate  had  become,  and  that  the  new  Act  was  the 
means  of  reducing  it  very  shortly  after  its  adoption. 
The  formation  of  Unions  under  the  Act  was  rapid, 
although  its  work  was  hampered  by  the  numerous 
Gilbert  and  special  Act  incorporations,  and  the  useful 
work  of  the  Commission  was  so  far  recognised  that 
its  life,  which  expired  in  1839,  was  renewed  annually 
in  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  and  for  five  years  in  1842. 

Settlement,  1846,  9  &  10  Vict. 

By  this  Act  no  person  could  be  removed  after  five 
years'  residence  in  a  place  without  relief;  no  widow 
until  one  year  after  death  of  her  husband;  and  no 
persons  who  were  relieved  on  account  of  sickness  or 
accident,  unless  it  was  of  a  permanent  nature ;  and  by 
10  &  II  Vict.,  cap.  no,  such  relief  became  a  Union 
instead  of  a  parochial  charge. 

1847.  New  Commission. 

10  &  II  Vict,  cap.  109,  empowered  the  Crown  to 
appoint  from  time  to  time  such  person  or  persons  as 
Her  Majesty  saw  fit  to  be  Commissioners  for  adminis- 
tering the  Laws  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  England.  The 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being, 
were  by  virtue  of  their  respective  offices  Commissioners 
jointly  with  the  person  or  persons  so  appointed.  The 
Commission  was  appointed  for  five  years  only.  All 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
were  transferred  to  the  new  body.  Power  was  given 
to  appoint  inspectors  to  assist,  each  inspector  to  have 
power  to  visit  and  inspect  every  Workhouse  or  place 
where  any  poor  person  in  receipt  of  relief  was  lodged, 
and  to  attend  any  meetings  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and  every  parochial  or  other  local  meeting  held  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
but  not  to  vote. 
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Old  Couples  over  Sixty. 

The  23rd  section  provides  that  old  couples  both 
over  sixty  years  of  age  should  not  be  compelled  to  live 
apart. 

Visiting. 

The  24th  section  authorises  the  appointment  of  a 
paid  visitor  where  Guardians  neglect  to  visit  the 
House. 

17TH  December  1847. 

The  new  Commission  entered  upon  its  duties  on 
this  date. 

1848. 

II  &  12  Vict.,  cap.  110,  made  the  cost  of  relieving 
vagrants  and  irremovable  paupers  a  charge  on  the 
common  fund,  and  the  loth  section  empowers  the  con- 
fiscation of  any  money  found  on  vagrants. 

1852. 

15  &  16  Vict,  cap.  59,  continued  the  Poor  Law 
Board  in  office  until  23rd  July  1854,  and  thenceforth 
until  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  Parliament. 

Local  Acts  and  Gilbert  Incorporations.        r 

7  &  8  Vict.,  cap.  loi,  dispensed  with  the  two-thirds 
majority  which  had  been  necessary  before  dissolving 
any  incorporation  with  a  population  of  under  20,000. 

1867. 

30  Vict.,  cap.  6,  empowered  the  Commissioners  to 
deal  with  the  Metropolis,  but  parishes  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  20,000  outside  London  could  still  only 
be  dealt  with  by  consent  of  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Settlement,  1865. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  this  year  to  make  it  illegal 
to  remove  paupers  from  one  parish  to  another  inside 
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the  Union.  Powef  was  left  to  remove  from  one  Union 
to  another,  but  one  years  continuous  residence  con- 
ferred irremovability. 

Vagrancy. 

The  laws  for  the  management  of  vagrants  prior  to 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  were  measures  of 
Police  rather  than  of  Poor  Law.  The  only  way  in  which 
they  could  secure  relief  was  their  conviction  for  the 
criminal  offence  of  vagrancy.  The  Amendment  Act 
left  it  entirely  to  the  Commissioners  to  deal  with  the 
subject.  They  issued  an  order  making  it  clear  that 
destitute  persons  must  be  relieved  although  not  settled 
in  a  parish,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  that  profes- 
sional beggars  should  be  dealt  with  under  the  Vagrants' 
Act  The  Commissioners,  however,  suggested  their 
detention,  isolation,  and  a  task  of  work. 

Mr  Pell's  Act,  1882. 

This  Act  provides  that  a  casual  pauper  may  not 
discharge  himself  from  a  casual  ward  before  9  a.m.  of 
the  second  day  after  admission,  nor  before  his  task  had 
been  performed,  and  if  admitted  more  than  once  in 
the  same  month  he  might  be  detained  for  four  days. 
These  provisions  might  be  relaxed  in  favour  of  bona- 
fide  seekers  for  work.  In  spite  of  these  restrictions 
vagrancy  is  largely  on  the  increase,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  questions  of  the  present  day. 

Pauper  Children. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Guardians  that  the  question  of 
educating  children  entrusted  to  their  care  was  early 
taken  into  account.  Even  before  1834  much  had  been 
done,  and  subsequently  the  matter  continued  to  receive 
earnest  attention,  and  schools  were  established  in  most 
Unions  of  any  size.  Boarding  out  has  proved  a  con- 
siderable success.  Its  advantages  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  in  the  statement  that   the   system   gives  the 
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children  a  natural  life,  and  that  when  they  grow  up 
they  automatically  merge  in  the  general  population. 
Extreme  care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  place  the 
children  in  proper  homes,  and  Committees  should  visit 
and  watch  closely  the  working  of  the  system.  An 
objection  to  this  method  is  the  fact  that  all  children 
cannot  be  boarded  out,  and  Guardians  are  tempted  to 
refrain  from  providing  proper  tuition  for  the  children 
who  are  temporary  inmates  and  for  those  who  are 
ineligible  for  boarding  out.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  children  chargeable  to  the 
Poor  Law  can  be  sent  to  an  ordinary  elementary 
school,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  not  be 
the  better  plan  to  bring  up  the  children  in  Cottage  or 
Isolated  Homes,  educating  them  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  as  by  this  means  they  would  be  more 
closely  under  the  eyes  of  the  Guardians. 

Local  Government  Board. 

34  &  35  Vict,  cap.  70.  The  Local  Government 
Board  was  created  by  this  Act  to  supersede  the  Poor 
Law  Board  and  to  take  over  all  its  powers. 

Local  Government  Board  recommendations  : — 

1.  That  outdoor  relief  should  not  be  given  to 
able-bodied  men  or  to  single  able-bodied  women 
either  with  or  without  illegitimate  children. 

2.  Outdoor  relief  should  not,  except  in  special 
cases,  be  given  to  any  woman  deserted  by  her  husband 
during  the  first  twelve  months  after  the  desertion,  or  to 
any  aole-bodied  widow  with  one  child  only. 

3.  That  in  the  case  of  any  able-bodied  widow  with 
more  than  one  child  it  may  be  desirable  to  take  one  or 
more  child  into  the  House  in  preference  to  giving  out- 
door relief. 

4.  That  in  Unions  where  the  Prohibitory  Order  is 
in  force  the  Workhouse  test  should  be  strictly  applied. 

Relieving  officers  to  visit  frequently.    Strict  super- 
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vision  to  be  given  to  the  orders  for  meat,  provisions, 
and  stimulants  issued  by  medical  officers. 

We  have  now  briefly  noticed  the  principal  measures 
which  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England, 
and  their  effect  may  be  summarised  thus  : — 

Authorities. 

Local  Government  Board,  Is  a  permanent  body 
appointed  by  Parliament,  which,  inter  alia,  has  supreme 
power  to  regulate  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws 
and  to  issue  and  enforce  Orders  for  the  guidance  of 
Guardians  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Guardians. 

An  elective  body  chosen  periodically  in  every 
Union  to  manage  the  Workhouse  and  carry  out  the 
Poor  Laws  and  the  Orders  which  are  from  time  to 
time  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  which  authority  they  appoint  the 
necessary  officers,  such  as  master  and  matron,  nurses, 
doctors,  relieving  officers,  &c. 

The  franchise  for  the  election  of  Guardians  is  the 
broadest  known  to  the  English  law. 

Workhouses  and  Infirmaries, 

Guardians  have  full  power  to  provide  adequate 
buildings,  subject  to  the  approval  of  plans  by  the 
supreme  authority,  in  which  to  maintain  the  poor 
who  have  been  ordered  indoor  relief  and  to  provide 
medical  care  and  nursing  for  the  sick  poor.  In  later 
years  these  buildings  have  been  greatly  improved,  and 
although  they  are  not  all  that  can  be  desired  in  many 
places,  still,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  in  every 
respect  creditable  to  the  Guardians  who  provide  and 
manage  them,  and  form  lasting  evidence  of  the  care 
and  humanity  which  have  characterised  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Laws  during  tater  years. 
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Relief. 

Temporary  outdoor  relief  to  the  sick  poor  is  given 
in  kind  by  relieving  officers  on  the  order  of  medical 
officers^  and  in  money  or  kind  by  order  of  the 
Guardians. 

Outdoor  Relief 

is  given  by  order  of  the  Guardians  to  the  aged 
poor  of  sixty  years  and  over,  to  the  sick  able-bodied 
poor,  and  to  able-bodied  widows  with  young  children. 
It  is  rarely  if  ever  refused  to  the  respectable  class,  and 
it  frequently  has  to  be  given  to  those  of  indifferent 
character,  as  the  Guardians  have  no  power  to  compel 
any  person  to  enter  the  Workhouse.  Indoor  relief  is 
afforded  by  order  of  relieving  officers,  confirmed  by 
the  Guardians,  to  the  aged  feeble  and  sick  poor  in 
the  Workhouse  or  infirmary.  Medical  and  surgical 
relief  is  given  out-of-doors  by  the  medical  officers  in 
every  district,  and  indoors  in  the  infirmaries  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  House. 


Funds. 

The  necessary  funds  are  provided  by  the  rating  of 
all  property  in  the  Union  and  by  grants  in  aid  from 
imperial  taxation.  These  latter  were  first  given  in 
1846,  and  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time. 
They  now  form  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales. 
These  grants  were  given  to  aid  the  provision  of  com- 
petent teachers,  medical  relief,  public  vaccination,  and 
the  maintenance  of  lunatics,  &c. 

Cost. 

The  cost  of  relieving  the  poor  is  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  country,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  as  will 
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be  seen  by  the  following  tables,  taken  from  the  Reports 
of  the  Local  Government  Board : — 


V»ar  ^mt\^  at 

Population 

Amount  Expended 

Rate  per  Head 

z  cau  encicu  ai 

Lady  Day 

Deduced  from 

for  Maintenance  and 

on  the 

Census  Returns. 

Relief  of  Poor. 

Population. 

1850 

17,765,000 

;^S,39S,o«« 

6s.  id. 

187s 

23»724i834 

8,137,778 

6s.  3|d. 

1880 

25.371,489 

7,951.3*8 

6s.  3  d. 

1885 

26,922,192 

8,350,354 

6s.  3|d. 

1890 

28,448,239 

7,749,192 

5s.  iiid 

1895 

30,104,201 

8.737,652 

6s.  6fd. 

1900 

31,881,365 

9.857.934 

7S.  3d. 

1 901 

32,249,187 

10,385,963 

7s.  2d. 

1902 

32,621,263 

11,018,105 

7S.  6W. 

1903 

32,997,626 

12,072,313 

7S.  9id. 

The  increase  from  1900  to  1903  amounted  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  ;^2,2i4,279— 6^d.  per  head  on  the 
entire  population ! 


DANISH    POOR   LAWS. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  system  of 
poor  relief  which  has  been  adopted  in  Denmark,  and 
which  has  been  well  described  as  a  combination  of 
expedients  for  securing  to  the  destitute  the  treatment 
they  individually  merit.  It  is  based  upon  two  laws 
passed  in  1891 — the  Poor  Law  Reform  and  the  Old 
Age  Relief  Bill.  These  measures  came  into  effect 
in  1892  ;  and  although  it  may  be  too  early  to  judge  of 
their  ultimate  effect,  they  have  undoubtedly  worked 
well  up  to  the  present,  and  there  is  good  promise  for 
the  future. 

Administration. 

The  administration  of  poor  relief,  old  age  relief, 
as  well  as  pauper  relief,  is  vested  in  the  local  authori- 
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ties,  in  rural  districts  in  a  Committee  of  the  Communal 
Council,  and  in  towns  in  a  Committee  of  the  Munici- 
pality. Attached  to  many  of  them,  in  addition  to 
certain  paid  officials,  there  is  an  Honorary  Visiting  Com- 
mittee, who  regularly  visit  the  poor,  urging  them  to 
spend  their  money  wisely  and  to  see  that  they  take 
care  of  their  children.  In  rural  communes  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  are  supervised  by  the  County  Councils. 
The  Chairman,  who  is  a  paid  official  appointed  by  the 
State,  is  the  higher  authority,  to  whom  there  is  a  right 
of  appeal.  He  watches  over  the  working  of  the  Poor 
Laws  in  his  district,  the  accounts  are  submitted  to  him, 
and  he  has  a  voice  in  deciding  the  form  of  relief  given. 
In  provincial  towns  the  Poor  Law  authorities  are 
supervised  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  is 
the  supreme  authority  for  towns  and  communes.  In 
Copenhagen  they  have  a  special  department  presided 
over  by  the  Third  Section  Burgomaster,  appointed  by 
the  Council  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  King.  This 
department  controls  the  poor  relief,  old  age  relief,  also 
all  charities  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  city.  For 
Poor  Law  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  twelve  dis- 
tricts, arranged  in  three  groups ;  each  district  is  under 
the  care  of  a  superintendent,  and  each  group  in  charge 
of  an  inspector.  All  are  specially  trained,  and  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  they  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  police. 

A  district  superintendent  deals  with  pauper  relief 
only ;  his  work  lies  for  the  most  part  among  the 
lazy,  thriftless,  and  worthless.  A  group  inspector  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  Burgomaster ;  he  supervises 
the  work  of  the  superintendents,  checks  their  accounts. 
and  is  chief  of  the  special  bureau  that  administers  old 
age  relief.  All  claims  for  this  form  of  relief  must  be 
sent  to  him,  the  three  group  inspectors  being  the 
special  Guardians  of  all  the  respectable  aged  poor  of 
the  city,  just  as  the  twelve  district  superintendents  are 
the  Guardians  of  all  the  paupers.     All  Danish  citizens 
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have  the  right  to  be  supported  by  the  community  as 
pensioners  or  as  paupers,  but  no  one  is  a  pauper 
except  by  his  own  fault,  and  infinite  trouble  is  taken 
to  prevent  any  deserving  person  becoming  a  pauper 
owing  to  misfortune,  temporary  distress,  illness,  or 
accident. 

Temporary  Relief. 

The  Poor  Law  officer  in  Denmark  is  the  friend  of 
the  poor  in  all  ways.  It  is  part  of  his  regular  functions 
to  help  them  to  find  work,  to  find  a  shelter  (not  in  the 
Workhouse)  for  bona-fide  working  men  in  search  of 
work,  to  help  with  a  loan  those  in  temporary  distress, 
and  all  this  is  not  regarded  as  pauper  relief.  All 
persons  stricken  by  the  hand  of  God  are  not  paupers, 
however  much  help  they  get.  A  man  may  send  his 
idiot  child  to  an  institution,  where  it  is  kept  entirely  at 
the  public  expense,  and  will  not  lose  his  rights  as  a 
citizen ;  and  the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  the  consumptive,  the  epileptic, 
and  the  cripple.  Money  given  to  those  burnt  out  of 
hearth  and  home,  and  to  those  who,  belonging  to  a 
sick  club,  find  it  necessary  to  obtain  additional  help 
from  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  either  for  his  own  cure 
or  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children,  does  not 
pauperise. 

Classification. 

All  poor  in  Denmark  are  most  carefully  classified. 
Their  character  is  closely  inquired  into.  I  f  good,  and  only 
temporary  help  is  required,  a  grant  is  made  out  of  the 
free  fund.  If  the  record,  though  good,  is  not  immacu- 
late, and  help  is  needed  for  a  longer  period,  he  is  given 
out-relief. 

Applicants  who  belong  to  the  doubtful  class,  may- 
hap lazy  and  thriftless  rather  than  vicious,  are  sent  to 
the  Workhouse,  unless  they  be  old  and  feeble,  in  which 
case  they  are  lodged  in  the  Poorhouse. 
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Institutions. 

The  Poorhouse  is  a  home  for  the  fairly  respectable 
and  the  old  or  incurably  invalided  or  feeble.  The 
inmates  are  divided  into  three  classes — (i)  The  respect- 
able, who  have  just  missed  ranking  as  old  age  pen- 
sioners ;  (2)  the  fairly  respectable ;  and  (3)  those 
who  have  been  found  wanting.  All  the  inmates  are 
fed  alike  and  are  kindly  treated,  but  the  first  class 
inmates  have  greater  freedom,  and  are  shown  more 
personal  consideration  than  the  second  class,  and  the 
second  than  the  third.  The  latter,  indeed,  have  neither 
privileges  or  freedom  ;  they  are  entirely  separated  from 
their  fellow-inmates,  even  taking  their  waJks  in  a  part 
of  the  grounds  set  apart  for  them.  No  one,  however, 
need  stay  long  in  the  third  class ;  good  conduct  soon 

E'omotes  to  a  higher  class,  and  bad  conduct  in  the 
gher  classes  degrade  to  the  lower.  None  of  the 
inmates  are  forced  to  work,  but  may  do  so  if  they 
choose.  Old  women  knit  and  sew,  old  men  make  shoes 
and  many  other  things,  and  any  little  they  earn  they 
are  allowed  to  keep  and  spend  on  anything  excepting 
drink.  Most  work  for  the  institution,  helping  in  the 
kitchen,  the  garden,  or  house-cleaning,  and  are  paid  a 
few  pence  per  week,  which  is  a  source  of  keen  delight 
to  them. 

Workhouse. — These  are  of  two  classes.  The  in- 
mates of  the  one  work  on  the  land,  and  of  the  other 
in  workshops.  All  able-bodied  paupers  are  sent  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  houses,  and  are  carefully  classified, 
the  more  worthy  being  kept  from  the  less  worthy,  and 
are  given  certain  privileges,  such  as  leave  on  one  day 
per  week  to  look  for  work,  and  they  may  be  visited 
by  friends.  They  are  all  put  to  work,  piece-work 
whenever  possible.  In  return  they  have  board  and 
lodgings,  and  if  they  behave  well  a  small  money  allow- 
ance of  7d.  or  8d.  per  week,  half  of  which  they  may 
spend  on  little  extras ;  the  remainder  is  kept  by  the 
officials,  and  given  to  the  poor  folk  when  they  leave. 
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So  long  as  they  work  well  they  are  treated  kindly,  but 
idling  is  put  down  with  a  firm  hand,  and  if  they  con- 
duct themselves  badly  they  are  sent  to  a  penal  Work- 
house. Classification  is  followed  in  these  Houses  just 
as  in  Poorhouses,  and  the  inmates  move  up  or  down 
according  to  their  conduct 

Penal  Workhouses. — These  serve  as  pauper  pri- 
sons for  professional  loafers,  vagrants,  and  the  like, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  unruly  Workhouse  inmates. 
Persons  of  this  class  must  stay  six  months,  and  are 
expected  to  earn  what  they  eat.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  if  of  good  conduct,  they  are  passed  into  the 
Workhouse,  where  they  are  kept  until  they  have  over- 
come their  dislike  for  work,  and  are  prepared  to  make 
an  effort  to  earn  their  own  living  outside.  Discipline 
is  very  strict,  and  they  are  compelled  to  work,  but  are 
given  a  small  pay,  about  sd.  per  week.  Half  they  may 
spend,  and  half  is  saved  to  be  given  them  when  they 
leave 

Children 

are  for  the  most  part  boarded  out  as  in  England. 

Old  Age  Relief. 

A  Danish  subject  who  has  completed  his  sixtieth 
year  and  is  unable  to  maintain  himself  may  apply  for 
old  age  relief,  to  which  he  is  entitled  if  (a)  he  has  not 
been  convicted  of  any  crime  ;  {b)  his  poverty  must  not 
be  the  consequence  of  his  parting  with  his  goods  for 
the  benefit  of  his  children,  nor  caused  by  a  disorderly 
or  extravagant  mode  of  life,  or  in  any  way  brought 
about  by  his  own  fault ;  (c)  he  must  have  resided  for 
ten  years  or  upwards  in  the  country,  must  not  have 
been  a  pauper,  a  vagrant,  or  have  begged ;  and  {d) 
must  not  have  been  convicted  of  drunkenness  or  im- 
morality. 

In  order  to  obtain  old  age  relief  the  applicant  must 
prove  that  he  belongs  to  the  respectable  poor  class, 
and  if  he  succeeds  he  takes  rank  as  a  pensioner,  other- 
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wise  he  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
Pensioners  retain  their  full  liberty,  their  votes,  and 
their  rights  as  citizens.  Very  full  inquiry  is  made 
into  the  merits  of  each  case  by  the  inspector,  and  if  he 
is  satisfied  he  brings  it  before  the  Old  Age  Committee, 
t.e.  the  Burgomaster,  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  the 
three  group  inspectors,  who  decide  whether  the  appli- 
cant is  entitled  to  the  relief,  and  the  form  it  shall  take, 
whether  in  money  or  in  kind,  or  free  admission  to  a 
suitable  institution.  After  admission  to  relief,  the  three 
inspectors  act  as  special  Guardians  of  the  pensioners, 
look  after  them,  see  that  they  are  well  cared  for,  and 
that  they  conduct  themselves  properly,  for  if  they  are 
guilty  of  any  act  which  would  have  debarred  them 
from  receiving  the  pension,  it  is  taken  from  them,  and 
they  become  paupers.  In  rural  districts  the  Communal 
Council  is  the  authority  dealing  with  this  subject.  In 
fixing  the  amount  of  relief  granted,  the  authorities 
must  leave  out  of  consideration  any  income  of  the 
applicant  not  exceeding  loo  kroner  =  ^'5.  us.  id.  per 
annum,  and  the  law  requires  that  the  pension  shall 
be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  person  relieved, 
and  of  his  family,  and  for  their  treatment  in  case  of 
illness. 

Old  Age  Homes. 

These  are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  aged  respect- 
able poor.  The  inmates  are  well  looked  after ;  nave 
perfect  liberty  to  come  and  go  when  they  like  inside 
certain  limits ;  have  good  food,  clothes,  and  4d. 
per  week  pocket  money ;  but  their  conduct  must  be 
good ;  and  if  they  spend  their  pocket  money  on  stimu- 
lants it  is  stopped  for  a  time,  and  their  liberty  is  cur- 
tailed. If  they  do  not  amend,  they  forfeit  their  privileges 
and  revert  to  the  pauper  class.  In  towns  the  Homes 
are  large  and  well  appointed,  but  after  all  it  is  the  small 
Homes  in  the  country  which  are  the  most  attractive, 
situated  as  many  of  them  are  in  old-fashioned  gardens, 
the  inmates  living  together  as  a  happy  family,  each 
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with  their  little  private  room,  to  which  they  can  retire 
if  they  so  choose;  in  small  villages  a  better  class 
working  man  and  his  wife  are  installed  in  a  comfort- 
ably furnished  house,  and  the  respectable  aged  poor 
who  are  homeless  are  put  to  live  with  them  under  the 
close  surveillance  of  the  communal  authorities.  Relief 
in  these  Homes  does  not  pauperise. 

Incidence  of  Cost. 

Half  of  the  cost  of  old  age  relief  is  paid  by  the 
State,  chiefly  out  of  the  yield  of  the  Beer  Tax,  and  the 
local  authorities  defray  the  remainder. 

Cost. 

In  the  year  1901  the  full  cost  of  pauper  relief  in- 
cluding all  charges  of  administration  -  3s.  ^^d.  per  head 
of  the  population,  and  the  full  cost  of  old  age  reliefs 
2S.  4|d.,  so  that  the  cost  of  both  »  5s.  8d.,  whilst  in  the 
same  year  the  cost  of  pauper  relief  alone  in  England  = 
7s.  2d.  per  head  of  the  population.  We  have  now  set 
out  briefly  the  two  systems  of  Poor  Laws  which  obtain 
in  England  and  Denmark,  and  may  ask  ourselves 
which  is  the  better  calculated  to  effectually  relieve 
the  respectable  poor,  and  to  check  the  ever-increasing 
cost  of  relieving  the  vagrants  and  unworthy  poor  which 
threatens  the  nation  with  as  great  a  danger  as  that 
from  which  it  was  saved  by  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1834. 

It  may  be  that  the  Danish  laws  in  their  entirety 
would  not  prove  acceptable  to  us,  although  personally 
I  hold  the  opinion  that  they  are  far  in  advance  of  ours, 
if  looked  at  only  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost ;  but 
surely  if  this  point  of  view  were  not  so  favourable, 
there  is  a  higher  motive  that  should  actuate  us,  and 
that  is,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  respectable  poor 
by  relieving  them  of  their  greatest  fear— the  dread  of 
becoming  paupers ;  and  anything  we  may  do  in  this 
direction  will  of  a  surety  be  a  blessing  to  the  nation. 
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As  tending  to  this  end  I  venture  to  throw  out  the 
following  suggestions : — 

1.  That  outdoor  relief  granted  to  the  respectable 
poor,  and  to  the  children  of  able-bodied  widows,  and 
temporary  relief  to  the  able-bodied  on  account  of  ill- 
ness, by  way  of  loan  or  otherwise,  shall  not  carry  with 
it  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  nor  the  loss  of  civic  rights. 

2.  That  in  our  present  Workhouses  greater  care 
shall  be  exercised  in  the  classification  of  inmates,  and 
that  all  who  are  deemed  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  higher 
class  shall  be  considered  recipients  of  poor  relief,  be 
given  greater  liberty,  and  retain  their  civic  rights,  those 
in  the  lower  classes  only  being  regarded  as  paupers. 

3.  That  the  professional  beggars,  and  all  of  the 
vagrant  class,  be  dealt  with  in  penal  working  colonies 
to  be  provided  by  the  State. 

4.  That  working  men  in  search  of  work  be  given 
at  the  place  of  departure  a  card  of  identification,  on 
producing  which  tney  shall  be  provided  with  a  com- 
fortable bed  and  good  food,  and  passed  on  without 
being  detained  to  fulfil  any  task,  and  that  such  tem- 
porary relief  shall  not  pauperise  them. 

5.  That  greater  care  shall  be  exercised  in  the 
appointment  of  relieving  officers,  and  that  large 
Unions  and  combinations  of  smaller  Unions  shall 
appoint  well -qualified  inspectors,  whose  sole  duty 
shall  be  to  superintend  and  check  the  work  of  re- 
lieving officers  in  their  district. 

6.  That  Guardians  be  empowered  to  order  into 
Workhouses  those  whom  they  consider  fit  subjects  for 
indoor  relief,  and  into  penal  working  colonies  those 
whom  they  consider  unfit  subjects  for  Workhouses. 

7.  That  the  numerous  Acts  governing  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  the  various  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  regarding  the  same,  shall  be 
codified  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible  to,  and  easily 
understood  by,  those  to  whom  the  task  of  their  ad- 
ministration is  entrusted. 
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness for  much  of  the  information  given  in  this  paper  to 
**The  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,"*  by  Sir 
George  Nicholls,  K.C.B. ;  to  Mr  Thomas  Mackays 
** Supplementary  Volume"  to  the  same  work,  and  to 
*;The  Danish  Poor  Relief  System,'' t  by  Miss  Edith 
Sellers — all  which  works  I  commend  to  those  who 
desire  fuller  information. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Eliasaph  Edwards  (Bedwellty),  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said  he  was  sure  they  were  all  greatly  indebted  to  Major  Williams, 
who,  in  his  paper,  had  given  them  a  splendid  review  of  the  English 
and  Danish  Poor  Law  systems.  The  paper,  indeed,  might  be  de- 
scribed as  multum  in  parvo.  Personally,  however,  he  would  have 
liked  him  to  have  given  them  a  sketch  also  of  the  Acts  passed  before 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  If  they  went  back  to  the  times  of  Richard  II. 
and  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  he  thought  they  would  find  that  there 
had  been  embodied  in  the  Acts  of  later  years  many  things  which 
were  barbarous,  while  much  that  was  good  had  been  omitted.  In 
fact,  things  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  He  was  sure  they  were  all 
pleased  to  hear  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  Danish  system. 
They  had  also,  he  believed,  something  similar  in  Switzerland.  At 
any  rate  he  was  prepared  to  advocate  the  things  which  Major  Williams 
had  suggested.  He  believed  them  to  be  practicable,  and  considered 
that  they  would  undoubtedly  do  much  to  reduce  the  vagrancy  which 
existed. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Buckley  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Cardiff  Board)  said 
that  when  he  first  saw  the  paper  which  had  been  submitted  by 
Major  Williams,  in  which  he  had  drawn  a  contrast  between  the 
English  and  Danish  systems,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  not 
lend  itself  very  much  to  a  discussion,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  gain  very  much  from  it.  When  he  read  it,  however,  coming 
up  in  the  train,  he  discovered  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  learned. 
First,  from  the  review  of  the  English  Poor  Laws  to  which  the  previous 
speaker  had  called  attention;  and  secondly,  from  the  admirable 
summary  of  the  Danish  Poor  Laws  which  the  author  had  given.  He 
did  not,  he  might  say,  agree  himself  with  what  Mr  Eliasaph  Edwards 
had  said  to  the  effect  that  Governments  had  blundered  very  much 
and  that  the  Poor  Laws  had  become  worse  and  worse.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  it  had  been  shown  that  whilst  in  earlier  times  these 
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laws  were  "  harsh  and  repressive,"  to  use  Major  Williams'  own  words, 
in  later  years  especially  they  had  been  characterised  by  a  spirit  of 
far  greater  humanity.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  the  motto  adopted 
by  the  Cardiff  Board  of  Guardians,  which  might  be  interpreted  as 
"  Humanity  protects  and  feeds  those  who  are  in  need,"  had  been 
amply  justified,  and  would  like  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  points 
in  particular  as  showing  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  Poor  Laws  of  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  greater 
care  given  to  the  sick  in  the  provision  of  proper  nursing  and  infir- 
maries ;  secondly,  there  was  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
children,  and  it  was  that  paragraph  in  the  paper  which  dealt  with  the 
children  which  had  struck  him  more  than  any  other — to  the  effect 
that  children  were  removed  from  Workhouses  and  either  placed  in 
Cottage  Homes  in  the  country  or  boarded  out,  so  that  they  could 
lead  a  much  more  natural  life.  And  he  would  like  to  say  that  he 
considered  this  as  being  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  part  of  their 
system.  He  would  mention  also  that  in  recent  times  more  adequate 
relief  was  given  to  the  deserving  poor.  With  regard  to  the  Danish 
Poor  Laws,  there  were  three  points  in  the  paper  which  struck  him  in 
reading  it  First,  there  was  the  perfection  of  the  system.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  classification  was  its  main  feature,  and  classification  was 
the  object  at  which  they  should  aim  in  all  their  Workhouses.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Under  the  Danish  system  they  had  Poorhouses,  Workhouses, 
and  penal  Workhouses.  Provision  was  also  made  for  old  age  pen- 
sions, and  surely  it  was  a  great  point  that  a  Danish  subject  who 
reached  the  age  of  sixty,  if  he  was  a  man  who  had  led  a  good  life, 
could  fairly  claim  his  pension.  And  not  only  that,  but  provision 
was  also  made  for  Old  Age  Homes.  Under  the  Danish  system  every- 
thing was  done  to  make  the  last  days  of  the  poor  calm,  peaceful, 
and  bright.  The  third  point  which  had  impressed  him  was  the  cost 
of  the  system.  One  was  rather  astonished  that  a  system  of  such 
perfection  only  cost  5s.  8d.  per  head  of  the  population  as  against 
7s.  2d.  for  every  pauper  relieved  in  this  country.  The  question  for 
them  to  consider  was  whether  the  Danish  system  would  be  applicable 
to  their  own  country ;  for  what  was  suitable  for  one  country  might 
not  obviously  be  suitable  for  another.  And  with  regard  to  the 
suggestions  made  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  while  he  approved  of 
them  in  the  main,  he  did  not  see  how  they  were  going  to  make  the 
distinctions  proposed  in  paragraphs  i  and  2 ;  he  did  not  see  how 
they  were  going  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  sections.  He 
mpposed,  with  respect  to  the  suggestion  in  the  third  paragraph,  that 
they  were  all  agreed  that  if  anything  was  to  be  done  it  must  be  done 
by  the  State.  And  then  he  thought  they  might  approve  of  para- 
graph 5  as  to  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the  appointment  of 
relieving  officers.  Their  own  Union  had  found  it  advantageous  to 
appoint  an  investigation  committee,  but  he  believed  that  in  larger 
Unions  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
a  superintendent  relieving  officer.    The  contrast  made  by  Major 
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Williams  was  admirably  drawn,  and  suggested  to  him  that  there  were 
two  lessons  which  they  as  Poor  Law  Guardians  might  learn.  The 
first  was  to  discriminate  as  far  as  they  could  between  the  deserving 
and  the  undeserving,  and  the  second  which  they  might  take  to  heart 
was  this,  that  the  spirit  which  must  prevail  in  their  work  was  that 
of  the  all-loving,  compassionate  Son  of  Man.  He  joined  with  the 
previous  speaker  in  thanking  Major  Williams  for  the  great  trouble 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  preparation  of  his  paper. 

Dr  J.  GoMBR  Lewis  (Chairman,  Swansea)  said  the  points  upon 
which  they  were  all  agreed  were— (i)  That  the  poor  were  always  with 
them,  for  as  the  old  book  said,  *'  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land;"  (2)  that  they  might  be  classed  as  deserving  and  unde- 
serving in  various  degrees  of  both ;  (3)  that  the  deserving  should 
be  treated  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  their  lot  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible;  and  (4)  that  the  undeserving  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
different  way,  but  still  so  that  they  should  never  forget  that  even 
these  were  their  brothers,  having  the  same  origin,  the  same  nature, 
the  same  great  loving  Father,  and  the  same  kind  and  compassionate 
Saviour.  Long  prior  to  the  first  English  Poor  Law  of  1562,  the 
poor  and  the  sick  were  cared  for  by  the  religious  community,  and 
the  offerings  of  those  willing  and  able  were  taken  regularly  for  this 
purpose.  The  legislation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  strongly  marked 
by  this  care  of  the  poor ;  while  the  Saviour  and  His  apostles  and 
disciples  also  taught  and  acted  on  the  same  principle.  The  Poor 
Laws  should  be  administered  in  consonance  with  that  principle,  and 
while  they  should  discourage  in  every  possible  way  and  with  kindly 
firmness  the  undeserving,  the  needs  of  the  deserving  should  always 
be  adequately  met.  Those  who  were  liable  to  maintain  their  relatives 
should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  their  obligations ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  would  like  to  say  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  those 
who  were  now  called  upon  by  the  Guardians  to  support  their 
parents  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  really  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
It  was  not  fair,  for  instance,  that  a  young  married  man  earning  not 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  with  a  wife  and 
perhaps  four  or  five  children,  should  be  compelled  to  support  a  drunken 
and  dissolute  father  who  had  done  nothing  for  his  family  to  entitle 
him  to  be  considered  worthy  of  the  name,  and  who  had  been  com- 
pelled through  his  own  neglect  or  misconduct  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Workhouse.  It  was  the  poor  young  wife  and  children  who  had  to 
suffer  in  cases  like  this,  and  the  result  was  that  discord  was  created 
in  the  family,  for  the  wife  told  her  husband  that  their  poverty  was  all 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  maintain  his  drunken  father — a 
father  who  had  in  reality,  as  he  had  said,  been  no  father  to  him. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  training  of  children  under  the  care  of  the  Guar- 
dians in  thrift,  temperance,  and  industry  should  be  thoroughly  seen  to, 
and  thus  the  heredity,  the  pauperism  would  be  in  some  degree  counter- 
acted. The  marked  advance  in  the  care  of  children  and  the  sick, 
and  the  better  classification  in  their  Workhouses,  showed  that  the 
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heart  of  the  nation  was  right,  and  they  mi^t  easily  expect  that  out 
of  the  present  state  of  things  would  be  evolved  still  better  treatment 
for  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  such  as  the  payment  of  old  age 
pensions  under  a  scheme  similar  to  the  Danish  system.  (Applause.) 
What  he  desired  to  see  was  the  prevention  of  hereditary  pauperism, 
and  the  reclamation  in  part  at  least  of  the  undeserving  which  the 
labour  colonies  had  proved  was  quite  possible.  In  Glamorgan  the 
formation  of  a  labour  colony  was  about  to  be  considered,  ard  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
to  be  established,  for  the  Salvation  Army  Colony  at  Hadleigh  and 
that  of  the  Poplar  Union  had  proved  a  great  success.  While  laxity 
in  administering  the  Poor  Laws  culminated  in  many  and  great  evils, 
and  very  heavy  rates,  as  had  been  set  forth  in  the  excellent  paper  of 
Major  Williams,  he  (Dr  Lewis)  pleaded  that  the  aged,  the  deserving, 
and  the  children — ^indeed  all  who  were  destitute — should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  spirit  of  the  lines — 

•*  I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  who  know  me  true, 
For  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  waits  my  coming  too. 
For  the  wrongs  that  need  resistance, 
For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance, 
For  the  future  of  the  distance, 

For  the  good  that  I  can  do." 

For  the  truly  religious  spirit  had  been  proved  to  be  paramount  (added 
the  speaker)  in  influencing  for  good  the  most  unpromising  cases,  and 
would  not,  while  relieving  destitution,  create  pauperism.  For  the 
satisfactory  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  much  of  course  depended 
upon  the  officers  the  Guardians  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  discharged  their  duties  should  be  carefully 
observed.     (Applause.) 

Mr  S.  H.  CowP£R-CoL£s  (Crickhowel)  remarked  that  he  too  at  the 
outset  had  experienced  the  same  difficulty  as  Mr  Buckley  in  seeing 
how  they  were  going  to  get  a  discussion  on  the  paper  which  had 
been  read,  but  he  thought  they  had  found  it  of  great  educa- 
tional value.  Major  Williams  had  gone  back  into  history  a  long 
way,  and  had  referred  to  the  period  between  1697  and  171 1,  when 
the  various  parishes  of  Bristol  were  formed  into  a  Union,  with  a 
common  Workhouse,  the  management  of  which  was  entrusted  to  a 
corporation,  as  he  had  told  them,  for  the  purpose.  He  (Mr  Cowper 
Coles)  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  work  of  Bristol, 
and  he  was  sure  they  would  all  be  interested  to  know  how  Bristol 
became  the  first  place  in  England  to  obtain  legislative  authority  for 
the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Guardians.  If  any  of  them  went  to 
Bristol  and  asked  for  St  Peter's  Hospital,  they  would  be  able  to  see 
a  beautiful  twelfth  century  building  which  had  been  restored  in  1612 
and  in  1668.  It  was  here  the  Guardians  first  met,  and  it  was  in  the 
same  building  that  they  continued  to  hold  their  meetings  until  1901. 
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When  one  saw  this  it  made  one  feel  proud  of  being  a  Poor  Law 
Guardian.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  in  his  possession  a  book  of 
views  of  the  building,  and  if  any  of  those  present  desired  him  to 
show  it  to  them  at  any  time  he  would  be  extremely  pleased  to  do  so. 
In  his  conclusions  Major  Williams  had  provided  them  with  ample 
material  for  discussion.  But  he  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
tell  them  how  many  Acts  of  Parliament  the  Danish  people  had  had 
to  deal  with.  He  could  quite  understand  that  if  England  was  a 
new  country,  and  they  were  starting  afresh,  with  their  present  experi- 
ence he  believed  they  could  draw  up  a  perfectly  ideal  set  of  laws 
dealing  with  Poor  Law  questions.  But,  unfortunately,  they  were 
hampered  with  over  five  hundred  Acts,  which  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  wipe  out  What  he  would  like  to  know  was,  whether  the  Poor 
Law  had  been  taken  up  in  Denmark  before,  or  whether  it  was  a  new 
movement  in  that  country,  where  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
people  were  industrious  agriculturists,  and  very  different  from  their 
own.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr  Buckley  that  there  might  be  some 
difficulty  as  to  the  first  of  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  the  author 
of  the  paper,  but  not  if  No.  5,  dealing  with  the  appointment  of 
relieving  officers,  were  put  first.  He  attended  not  long  ago  a  meet- 
ing in  London  at  the  request  of  the  Relieving  Officers'  Union,  and 
one  of  the  great  objects  they  were  endeavouring  to  achieve  was  to 
have  an  examination  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  He  believed  the  time  had  come  when  relieving  officers  or 
inspectors  should  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  one  tluit  they  had 
studied  the  question,  and  knew  something  about  the  duties  they 
would  be  expected  to  perform.  When  they  had  done  this,  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  for  them  to  induce  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  give  the  Guardians  greater  power  to  help  the  deserving  poor. 
Often  he  knew  they  felt  they  would  like  to  do  something  for  these 
people,  and  yet  they  were  forbidden  by  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

Mr  F.  J.  Beavan  (Cardiff)  thought  they  might  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  capital  attendance  they  had  that  day.  Conferences 
such  as  that  must  be  very  helpful  to  them  as  Guardians.  They  were 
in  some  aspects  educative,  and  in  others  of  great  value  to  any  one 
performing  work  of  the  character  in  which  they  were  engaged.  He 
ought  to  add  that  the  Central  Committee  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  gatherings  which  they  held  from  time  to  time,  and  that  nothing 
was  more  encouraging  to  them  than  to  know  that  the  various 
Conferences  were  well  attended  by  representatives  who  threw  their 
whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  business  of  supervising  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief  to  those  who  became  applicants.  Personally,  he 
regarded  with  feelings  of  gratitude — as  he  was  sure  also  did  those 
present  —  the  revival  of  those  Conferences  in  South  Wales,  and 
he  sincerely  hoped  that  they  would  be  continued  for  many  years, 
and  become  of  increasing  interest  to  those  who  attended  them. 
Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  paper,  Mr  Beavan  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  whole  crux  of  the  question  lay  in  the  second  of  Mr 
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Williams's  conclusions,  which  related  to  classification,  whether  out- 
door or  indoor,  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  after  all  the  great 
purpose  which  they  ought  to  have  in  view — and  which  he  believed 
they  did  have  in  view — was  to  promote  the  cause  of  civilisation  in 
this  country — to  raise  if  they  could  the  character  and  living  of  the 
great  body  of  people.  And  if  they  could  show  that  good  morals 
would  secure  favour  from  those  charged  with  their  oversight,  he 
believed  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  He  had  been  Chairman 
of  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Committee  at  Cardiff  for  a  great  many 
years.  They  had  about  900  people  in  the  Workhouse  there,  and  his 
feeling  every  day  was  that  they  did  not  make  distinction  between 
them  as  they  ought  to.  They  could  not  do  it  perhaps  as  well  as  they 
would  like,  but  he  held,  nevertheless,  that  it  could  be  done  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  even  with  the  inadequate  accommodation  which  they 
had.  If  they  could  make  a  distinction,  and  allow  the  old  deserving 
people  to  go  out  after  breakfast  and  dinner  when  they  liked  and 
come  in  when  they  liked,  he  was  convinced  they  would  be  doing  the 
right  thing.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  Newport  their  friends  were  more 
advanced  than  they  were  at  Cardiff,  because  every  day  they  took  the 
old  people  out  for  long  drives,  and  he  certainly  thought  this  conces- 
sion was  greatly  appreciated.  It  was  the  matter  of  classification 
which  was  at  the  root  of  the  whole  question.  They  wanted  to  show 
these  people  who  were  poor  and  unfortunate  that  they  had  the  pity 
and  respect  of  those  who  were  charged  with  their  supervision,  and  to 
show  to  others  that  by  character — by  a  good  high  tone  of  moral  life 
— they  might  also  come  into  the  higher  section  and  obtain  the  same 
privileges  as  those  to  whom  he  had  referred.  That  was  the  principle 
which  had  been  adopted  and  which  seemed  to  work  so  well  in 
Denmark — a  strong,  deep,  and  profound  distinction  between  the 
deserving  and  the  undeserving.  And  if  they  could  all  go  from  that 
Conference  imbued  with  a  conviction  that  they  must  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes,  they  would  not  have  met  in  vain. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  O.  McGaul  (Bridgend)  considered  the  proposal  to  give  men 
in  search  of  work  a  card  of  identification,  on  the  production  of  which 
they  would  be  provided  with  a  comfortable  bed  and  good  food  and 
passed  on  without  detention,  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At  present 
if  a  man  out  of  work  came  into  the  Workhouse  he  had  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  task  work,  and  then  was  turned  out  of  the  institu- 
tion when  it  was  too  late,  perhaps,  to  get  a  job,  with  the  result  that 
he  became  almost  a  tramp.  If  Major  Williams's  suggestion  could  be 
adopted  in  all  Workhouses  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  He 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  character  of  working  men  to  know 
that  they  could  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  loafer.  If 
a  man  on  leaving  a  place  were  to  go  to  his  employer  with  whom  he 
might  have  worked  say  for  twelve  months,  and  received  a  card  of 
identification,  it  would  help  him  to  secure  employment  in  the  next 
town.     It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  working  men  should 
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be  prevented  from  drifting  into  pauperism;  and  having  regard  to 
this  fact,  he  regarded  the  rule  suggested  by  Major  Williams  as  a  very 
admirable  one.  With  regard  to  his  own  Union,  he  could  only  say 
that  they  had  adopted  the  system  of  Cottage  Homes  in  the  seventies. 
He  felt  that  if  they  were  to  save  their  young  people  from  drifting 
into  pauperism  they  should  be  kept  from  the  Workhouse. 

Rev.  D.  Owen  (Builth)  said  that  if  possible  he  would  like  to 
propose  an  amendment.  He  considered  that  men  who  went  from 
one  town  to  another  should  not  only  be  provided  with  a  card,  but 
required  to  produce  a  photograph  of  themselves  as  well,  otherwise 
cards  might  be  used  by  those  to  whom  they  did  not  belong.  His 
object  was  to  prevent  such  abuses,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  was 
to  insist  upon  every  working  man  presenting  himself  at  the  photo- 
grapher's. If,  then,  he  was  unable  to  find  work,  he  could  go  and 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  Workhouse  and  be  admitted  as  a  friend. 
(Laughter.) 

Miss  John  (Newport)  had  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
paper,  and  with  regard  to  the  second  of  Major  Williams's  suggestions, 
she  quite  agreed  with  it.  She  thought  it  was  very  sad  that  people 
who  were  unfortunate  and  ha4  lost  their  money  were  obliged  to  come 
to  the  Workhouse  or  apply  to  the  Guardians  for  relief.  During  the 
time  she  had  been  a  Guardian  she  had  seen  things  very  much  im- 
proved in  the  Workhouse,  but  still  there  was  room  for  a  betterment 
of  their  treatment  of  the  poor.  She  considered  that  it  was  not  right 
that  persons  who  were  obliged  to  apply  for  assistance  should  be 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  late  she  had 
observed  in  reading  the  papers  that  quite  a  number  of  people  had 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  and  in  some  instances  also  those  of  their 
wives  and  children,  because  they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  mis- 
fortune, and  feared  their  inability  to  get  over  their  trouble.  The 
existing  condition  of  things  was  keenly  felt,  both  by  respectable 
people  inside  the  Workhouses  and  by  those  who  were  relieved 
outside. 

Mr  J.  RooBRS  (Chairman,  Merthyr)  thought  the  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Guardians  were  pretty  well  in  accord  with  most  of  what  had  been 
said,  and  had  already  passed  a  resolution  respecting  the  granting  of 
relief  to  the  respectable  poor.  He  agreed  that  the  suggestion  which 
had  been  made  with  regard  to  classification  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  They  had  had  the  old  women  placed  in  a  House  which 
he  thought  was  a  credit  to  the  Board.  Here  they  were  very  com- 
fortable— in  fact  they  could  not  be  more  so.  They  had  also  passed 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  codification  of  the  numerous  Acts  of 
Parliament  governing  the  granting  of  relief.  He  thought  it  was  very 
essential  that  this  should  be  done. 

Rev.  R.  O.  Hughes  (Swansea)  urged  that  what  they  should  aim 
at  was  to  devise  some  means  of  diminishing  the  number  of  paupers. 
So  far,  they  had  not  attained  that  object,  which  he  believed  could  be 
more  effectively  achieved,  not  by  doles  and  gifts,  but  rather  by 
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appealing  to  the  manly  qualities  of  the  redpienta  of  relief.  They 
must  avoid  the  pauperising  tendency  too  evident  in  their  present 
laws.  The  effect  of  the  existing  system  too  often  was  to  create  the 
very  class  which  they  as  Guardians  Existed  to  diminish  and  make 
impossible.  The  point  which  Boards  of  Guardians  ought  to  consider 
was  not  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  relief,  but  rather  the  number 
of  men  who  were  rescued  and  made  strong  enough  to  do  ¥rithout  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  **  Arise  and  walk  "  ought  to  be  the  motto ;  and  money 
expended  in  the  way  suggested  would  be  very  well  spent.  Leaning 
posts  must  be  created,  but  they  could  be  greatly  abused.  They 
ought  to  infuse  more  humanity  into  their  treatment  of  the  poor,  and 
endeavour  to  secure  proper  classification.  Too  often  applicants  for 
relief  were  compelled  to  undergo  a  searching  examination — almost 
an  inquisition — ^at  the  hands  of  officialism.  They  blamed  not  the 
oflScials  for  this,  but  the  law  which  created  officials  too  frequently 
and  not  men.  Inquiries  of  the  kind  indicated  tended  to  make  the 
poor  knaves  and  cheats,  and  to  prevent  the  deserving  submitting 
themselves  to  such  an  ordeal.  •  They  owed  the  duty  of  succouring 
the  poor  and  unfortunate  to  their  poor  brethren,  and  the  pity  was 
that  they  were  obliged  to  put  the  law  into  motion  ere  they  obeyed 
the  best  promptings  of  their  hearts.  They  must  not  imagine  that 
they  discharged  their  whole  duty  by  the  payment  of  assessment  calls, 
and  they  should  not  aim  at  monetary  help,  but  strive  to  strengthen 
permanently  the  character ;  for  in  the  end  the  problem  of  tht^  poor 
resolved  itself  into  a  moral  question,  and  their  great  aim,  therefore, 
should  be  to  build  up  the  man,  for  that  was  both  human  and  divine. 
(Applause.) 

Mr  W.  Y.  Nbvill  (Llanelly)  said  that  as  elected  Guardians  they  had 
to  administer  the  Poor  Law  as  they  found  it,  and  not  always  as  they 
wished  to.  But  they  met  together  at  the  Conferences,  as  Mr  Beavan 
had  said,  to  exchange  views  and  broaden  their  minds  in  an  educa- 
tional manner.  Major  Williams  had  given  them  a  retrospect  of  the 
English  and  Danish  Poor  Laws.  But  if  they  wished  to  look  into 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  should  they  not  go  to  the 
root  of  their  evils?  Of  course  there  were  many  causes  of  people 
getting  poor  and  requiring  assistance.  But  he  would  like  to  ask 
them  if  one  of  the  chief  causes  was  not  the  question  of  drink,  to 
procure  which  men  not  only  squandered  their  own  money,  but  often 
starved  their  wives  and  children.  And  if  they  were  from  any  cause 
sent  to  prison  the  Guardians  were  not  allowed  to  give  outdoor  relief, 
but  must  offer  them  the  House.  Now  that  day  they  had  been  told 
that  the  Danish  people  had  at  all  events  a  partial  cure.  For  himself 
he  would  like  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  American  probation  system 
in  force,  and  a  certain  number  of  men  and  women  inspectors  work- 
ing amongst  the  population  in  the  same  way  as  the  inspectors  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  did  now. 
A  probation  officer  had  a  special  area  allotted  to  him,  and  usually 
got  his  cases  from  that  area;  afterwards,  under  an  order  of  the 
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Court,  certain  cases  were  put  under  his  probation  for  a  stated  period. 
It  was  then  his  duty  to  find  out  why  a  person  had  committed  a 
crime  or  given  way  to  drink,  and  to  remove  all  possible  temptations 
out  of  his  way,  to  stand  by  his  side,  and  help  him  to  become  once 
more  a  decent  citizen.  (Applause.)  The  powers  of  the  probation 
officer  were  very  large.  The  prisoner  or  "  case  "  might  continue — in 
fact  was  made  to  continue — ^his  work,  and  the  officer  might  arrange 
to  receive  his  wages  each  week,  passing  over  the  greater  part  to  the 
wife  to  keep  the  home  and  children,  and  giving  a  small  sum  at  his 
discretion  to  the  man  for  personal  expenses,  and  retaining,  if  possible, 
a  small  sum  which  was  paid  back  when  the  man  was  reformed  or 
had  ceased  to  be  under  probation.  He  would  give  them  one  or 
two  instances  from  a  pamphlet  describing  the  probation  system  of 
America,  by  Miss  £.  P.  Hughes: — *'An  employer  of  labour  in 
America  told  me  that  a  very  clever  workman  of  his  was  in  the  habit 
of  getting  drunk  so  constantly  that  he  had  decided,  reluctantly,  to 
get  rid  of  him,  when  *  fortunately  he  was  arrested  for  drunkenness, 
convicted,  and  put  under  probation.  He  is  all  right  now  for  twelve 
months.  I  shall  keep  him.  I  expect  it  will  be  the  saving  of  him.' 
.  .  .  One  woman  officer  whom  I  knew  was  accustomed  to  collect 
many  of  the  young  lads  under  her  care  to  a  weekly  meeting  for  games, 
reading,  &c,  and  I  discovered  that  many  of  her  visitors  were  lads 
who  had  formerly  been  under  her  care,  and  still  wished  to  come.  .  .  . 
In  one  case  a  prisoner  who  had  finished  his  time,  and  had  earned  an 
excellent  report  from  his  officer,  appealed  to  the  judge  that  he  did 
not  think  he  could  yet  stand  alone,  and  he  had  found  the  officer  so 
useful  that  he  wanted  to  continue  under  his  care  another  six  months, 
which  of  course  was  granted.*'  If  means  could  be  practically  adopted 
he  thought  their  Workhouses  could  be  almost  done  away  with,  or 
turned  into  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  or  homes  of  rest  for 
the  aged. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Penrv  (Aberystwyth)  said  he  would  like  to  ask  one 
question.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  supporting  people  under  the 
English  and  Danish  systems  was  so  marked  that  he  would  be  glad 
if  Major  Williams  would  tell  them  how  it  was  to  be  accounted  for. 
Why  the  expenditure  on  pauper  relief,  including  charges  of  adminis- 
tration and  old-age  relief,  was  5s.  8d.  per  head  of  the  population  in 
Denmark,  whilst  the  expenditure  on  pauper  relief  alone  in  England 
reached  7s.  2d.  per  head. 

Mr  E.  DuMARESQ  Thomas  (Brecon)  remarked  that  they  had 
heard  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  paper,  but  what  he  thought  was 
that  they  had  had  hardly  enough  of  what  he  might  call  practical  sugges- 
tions for  dealing  with  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
They  were  all  agreed  that  Major  Williams  had  given  them  a  most 
interesting  sketch  of  the  two  systems  with  which  he  had  dealt,  and 
he  was  sure  they  were  all  exceedingly  thankful  to  him  for  the  pains 
which  he  had  taken.  What  they  wanted  to  know,  however,  was  the 
best  and  most  effective  means  of  dealing  with  the  casual  and  the 
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professional  tramp.  Other  parts  of  the  Poor  Law  seemed  to  him 
to  be  fairly  good,  with  regard  to  Workhouses  and  the  treatment  of 
the  paupers  in  those  institutions.  With  regard  to  the  professional 
tramp,  he  thought  they  should  try  to  support  him  against  himself. 
If  arrangements  could  be  made,  they  might  establish  a  system  whereby 
every  person  coming  into  or  going  out  of  a  town  who  was  not  a  tramp 
could  be  washed,  fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  but  the  fullest  inquiry 
should  be  made  in  all  kindness  and  sympathy.  He  agreed,  however, 
that  the  most  important  matter  was  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  classi- 
fication question.  The  speaker  suggested  the  appointment  of  Boards 
or  Committees  consisting  of  Magistrates  or  Guardians — Magistrates 
and  Guardians  to  deal  with  applicants  for  assistance — and  said  that  if 
a  man  was  genuinely  in  search  of  work  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  satisfying  such  a  body ;  but  if  he  was  a  tramp,  he  would  suggest 
that  he  should  be  detained  for  a  time,  and  then  put  to  work  on 
a  farm;  after  that  he  might  be  drafted  into  the  army.  They 
all  knew  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  conscription, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to  clear  their 
roads  of  the  tramps,  and  make  use  of  them  in  the  way  he  had 
suggested. 

Mr  T.  Seymour  (Chairman,  Llanelly)  inquired  what  was  the 
percentage  of  paupers  in  Denmark  and  England  respectively.  He 
thought  that  if  they  adopted  the  Danish  system  in  this  country 
they  would  find  the  expenditure  per  head  very  much  increased, 
because  the  English  were  large  manufacturers,  and  a  different  class 
of  people  from  the  Danes.  Taken  altogether  he  considered  that  they 
treated  their  paupers  very  well  They  must  be  careful  that  they  did 
not  provide  them  with  better  homes  and  make  them  more  comfort- 
able than  their  working  men,  or  they  would  find  that  the  number  of 
them  would  be  very  considerably  augmented.  They  wanted  to  use 
repressive  measures  to  prevent  people  becoming  paupers,  and  not 
treat  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  be  better  off  than  the 
working  men  in  their  homes. 

Mr  L.  T.  Moore  (Knighton)  asked  if  "Major  Williams  would  kindly 
tell  them  whether  the  penal  houses  in  Denmark  were  really  a  success. 
There  the  tramp  appeared  to  have  got  over  his  customary  dislike  of 
work.  (Laughter.)  If  there  was  any  system  which  could  be  devised 
to  make  their  own  Weary  Willies  look  for  work,  he  was  sure  they 
would  all  be  very  much  obliged. 

Rev.  D.  Bevan  Jones  (Vice-Chairman,  Newport)  said  there  were 
two  ways  of  administering  the  law,  and  when  they  had  a  law  which  was 
bad  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  administer  it  with  common- 
sense.  Some  time  ago  a  case  came  under  his  notice  at  Newport 
where  a  woman,  whose  husband  had  died,  was  befooled — they  would 
pardon  the  expression,  but  it  was  perfectly  true — into  spending  ^^15 
or  j£i6  which  she  had  received  in  insurance  in  order  to  have  a  fine 
display  at  the  funeral,  and  then  had  the  actual  audacity  to  come  to 
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vagrants  were  honest  bona-fide  working  men.  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  had  given  instructions  to  the  Workhouse  Master  whenever 
he  found  a  genuine  working  man  to  pass  him  down  to  him  at  the 
works  where  he  would  give  him  employment.  During  that  time 
some  thirty  or  forty  men  had  been  passed  on  to  him,  and  all  who 
applied  had  been  offered  employment,  but  only  one  had  lasted  out 
for  three  months.  The  others  had  applied  for  the  small  sums  of 
money  due  to  them  after  one,  two,  or  three  days'  work  and  gone 
away.  He  did  not  think  the  bona-fide  working  man  should  be 
expected  to  sleep  on  a  plank  bed,  and  be  given  bread  and  water  and 
put  to  a  hard  task.  Mr  Nevill's  remarks  were  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, but  outside  the  Poor  Law  entirely.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  them  as  Guardians  if  some  such  scheme  were  carried  out  by  a 
properly  constituted  authority,  and  if  that  were  done  he  believed 
that  many  of  those  who  now  applied  for  relief  would  not  come  near 
them.  In  the  meantime  he  could  only  say  that  the  point  scarcely 
came  within  the  scope  of  the  paper.  With  respect  to  the  question 
as  to  how  it  came  about  that  the  cost  of  poor  relief  should  be  so 
small  in  Denmark  and  so  large  in  England,  his  explanation  of  the 
difference  was  that  in  Denmark  they  were  not  overburdened  with 
officials,  and  their  cost  of  administration  was  not  nearly  so  heavy  as 
in  this  country.  In  concluding,  Major  Williams  submitted  the 
following  figures,  taken  from  the  Local  Government  Board  Report, 
showing  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief 
in  and  outside  of  London,  observing  incidentally  that  no  one  could 
contend  for  a  moment  that  there  was  not  room  for  considerable 
improvement : — 


Indoor  Relief,  1902-3. 

London.      Outside  London.  Total. 

In  maintenance  *  •;£i>oo6,37o    ;;fif9i49i86     ;;^3,92o,556 

Salaries  and  other  remuner- 
ation, rations  and  super- 
annuation allowances  of 
officers  and  servants  649,332  880,034        1*529,366 

Principal  of  loans  repaid, 
and  interest,  &c.     .  435»982  S^ifSS^  957»S32 

Other  expenses  .        .  475,100  693,504         1,168,604 


;^2,s66,784     ;^4,oo9,274     ;^6,576,os8 


*  Including  all  expenses  incurred  in  and  about  the  maintenance,  treatment, 
and  relief  of  the  paupers  in  Workhouses  and  other  Poor  Law  Institutions  under 
the  control  of  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
District,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings,  &c. 
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Outdoor  Relief,  i9o>3. 

In  London.  Outside  London.          Total. 

Out-relief  administered  ♦    .    ;£256,9i6  ;^2,67S,829    ;£2,932,745 

Salaries,  &c.       .         .        .          69,180  424i9SS            494,i35 

Principal  and  interest         .           4,426  2,053               6,479 

Other  expenses           .                    6,519  11,922             18,441 

;;f  337*041     ;;f  3,1 14,759     jCSAS^y^oo 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Cowper  Coles,  seconded  by  Mr  Rogers, 
Major  Williams  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  paper. 

After  a  similar  compliment  had  been  paid  to  the  Chairman  for 
presiding,  the  Conference  was  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning. 


Wednesday,  ioth  May. 

The  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  Conference  were  resumed 
at  the  Rock  House  Hotel  at  10  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
when  there  was  an  even  better  attendance  of  delegates  than  upon 
the  previous  day.  Mr  C.  Venables  Llewelyn,  J.P.,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  President  welcomed  the  delegates,  and  said  that  although 
the  local  Guardians  did  not  represent  a  large  population  or  an 
important  Union,  they  fiilly  recognised  the  great  value  of  gatherings 
such  as  those  and  the  importance  of  the  matters  brought  forward  for 
their  deliberation.  That  was  the  first  time  for  them  to  assemble  at 
Llandrindod.  He  trusted,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  the  last, 
and  that  they  would  have  the  honour  of  another  visit.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  say  anything  with  respect  to  their  arrangements,  but  he 
did  think  that  they  would  find  in  Llandrindod  an  excellent  tonic. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  was  one  circumstance  which  was  rather  un- 
fortunate— or  perhaps  he  ought  to  say  fortunate — ^and  that  was  that 
at  Llandrindod  they  had  no  Workhouse  to  show  them.  When  the 
proposal  was  first  made  that  they  should  come  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  it  was  suggested,  he  believed,  that  the  meetings  should  be 
held  at  Builth.  There  they  had  a  Workhouse,  to  which  some  refer- 
ence would  be  made  that  day.  But  though  they  had  a  House  at 
Builth,  and  a  very  well-managed  one,  he  thought  they  would  agree 
that  there  was  not  now  the  same  necessity  for  so  many  Houses  as 
there  was  in  years  gone  by.  Not  very  long  ago  Mr  Bircham  quoted 
to  them  some  figures  which  showed  the  extraordinary  extent  to 
which  pauperism  had  been  reduced  in  recent  years  in  that  part  of 
the  world.     It  was  necessary,  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  decision, 

*  Including  all  charges  for  relief  whether  in  money  or  kind.  Paupers  relief 
other  than  in  Workhouses. 
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to  hear  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  it  was  of  great  importance  that 
they  should  explain  their  difficulties  and  place  their  points  of  view 
before  the  Guardians  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  order  that  they 
might  become  acquainted  with  them.  Some  of  them  knew  some- 
thing of  them,  and  he  assured  them  that  they  sympathised  with 
them. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Jones  (Newport),  seconded  by 
Mr  W.  Jones  (Chepstow),  the  three  retiring  memb^^s — Dr  Gomer 
Lewis  (Swansea),  Mr  Cowper  Coles  (Crickhowel),  and  Mr  F.  J. 
Beavan  (Cardiff)— were  unanimously  reelected  as  representatives  on 
the  Committee  of  the  Annual  Central  Poor  Law  Conference. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Buckley  (Cardifi)  proposed  the  permanent  re-election 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  in  doing  so  suggested  that  the 
selection  of  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  should  be  left  in  their 
hands.  They  would  be  able  to  consider  all  the  circumstances,  and 
he  was  sure  they  would  bear  in  mind  what  the  Chairman  had  just 
said  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  second  dose  of  the  very  agree- 
able tonic  which  had  been  prescribed.     (laughter  and  hear,  hear.) 

Mr  George  Jones  (Newport)  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

In  moving  that  Mr  Herbert  Lloyd  be  re-elected  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Mr  F.  J.  Beavan  spoke  of  the  deep  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  remarked  that  he 
was  sure  they  would  do  as  well  under  his  presidency  in  the  future 
as  they  had  in  the  past. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr  John  James  (Pontardawe),  and 
carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr  Lloyd,  in  returning  thanks,  observed  that  in  recent  years  so 
much  more  interest  had  been  taken  in  the  work  by  the  Committee 
that  it  was  very  much  easier  and  a  more  pleasant  office  to  filL 
Whereas  formerly  the  Committee  was  composed  sometimes  of  the 
Clerk  and  himself — (laughter) — latterly  they  had  had  an  excellent 
attendance  considering  the  distance  many  members  had  to  come, 
so  that  there  was  not  now  the  same  responsibility  that  there  used 
to  be. 

Mr  Lloyd  then  moved  the  re-election  of  Mr  Harris  as  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  spoke  eulogistically  of  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  in  connection  with  their  Conferences.  A  harder  working 
or  more  courteous  officer  it  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  impossible  to 
find.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Major  Williams,  was 
enthusiastically  adopted,  and  acknowledged  in  suitable  terms  by  Mr 
Harris,  who  said  he  could  assure  them  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
him  to  fill  the  office  he  held,  and  that  it  was  a  great  reward  to  him 
to  feel  that  the  Conferences  in  later  years  had  been  better  attended 
and  proved  of  greater  interest  than  formerly.  He  was  sure  the  meet- 
ings  were  of  great  service  to  those  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  that  district. 
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The  following  letter  was  then  read  from  Mr  I.  Blennerhassett, 
Clerk  to  the  Crickhowel  Board  of  Guardians. 

25M  April  1905. 

Dear  Sir, — Settlement  of  paupers  in  divided  parishes — I  shall 
be  obliged  if  you  will  lay  the  following  fiacts  before  the  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  Poor  Law  Confidence  at  their  meeting  on  9th 
May  next  A  neighbouring  Union  declined  to  accept  the  chargea- 
bility  of  a  pauper  on  the  ground  that  the  parish  in  which  the  settle- 
ment of  the  pauper  was  acquired  had  been  divided  by  the  operation 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  County 
Council,  which  orders  did  not  preserve  existing  settlements.  The 
adjoining  Union  rely  upon  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Dorking 
Union  v.  St  Saviour's  Union  (1898,  62  J.  P.  308),  and  contend  that 
settlements  acquired  before  1894  in  parishes  divided  pursuant  either 
to  section  i  (3)  or  section  36  (2)  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1894,  are  lost  without  regard  to  whether  the  County  Councirs  order 
under  the  provisions  of  that  Act  preserving  such  settlements  has  or 
has  not  been  made.  This  Union  considers  that  the  decision  in  the 
Dorking  case  works  very  unjustly,  as  the  result  often  is  that  upon  a 
person  becoming  chargeable  after  a  short  non-qualifying  residence 
therein  such  person  becomes  a  permanent  burden  upon  the  rates  of 
that  Union.  Having  regard  to  the  observations  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Lord  Justice  Davey  in  the  case  of  the  West  Ham  Union 
9.  The  London  County  Council,  which  came  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  December  1903,  it  appears  to  this  Union  that  the  correct- 
ness of  the  decision  in  the  Dorking  Union  case  is  open  to  some 
doubt  In  the  event  of  this  Union  deciding  to  proceed  with  the 
case  in  question  and  obtaining  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  point,  they  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Unions  in  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  would  support  such  action. — Yours  truly, 

Irvine  Blennerhassett, 
CUrk  to  the  Guardiami  CriiMuwl  Unum, 

Mr  D.  C.  Edwards  (Clerk,  Llanelly  Union)  said  that  the  Con- 
ference should,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  support  the  Crickhowel 
Union.  It  was  a  very  serious  matter,  as  since  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894  a  parish  once  divided,  or  a  part 
thereof  formed  into  an  urban  district,  the  whole  of  the  settlements  in 
these  parishes  were  abolished.  Llanelly  Union,  like  the  Crickhowel 
Union,  had  recently  been  much  troubled  in  this  respect,  and  litiga- 
tion had  been  commenced  but  not  proceeded  with,  as  the  Union  in 
which  they  were  in  conflict  came  to  terms.  This  was  a  very  vexed 
question  throughout  the  country,  and  meetings  he  knew  had  been 
held  at  Stafford  and  Birmingham  where  it  was  intended  joint  action 
should  be  taken  by  affected  Unions  for  obtaining  a  rescission  of  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case,  and  commonly  known 
as  the  Dorking  case.     Having  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  and  Lord  Davey  in  the  West  Ham  case  recently  before 
them,  it  seemed  quite  clear  that  if  the  litigation  was  continued  the 
desired  alteration  in  the  law  would  be  achieved.  The  meeting 
referred  to  at  Birmingham,  however,  decided  that  rather  than  litigate 
the  question,  they  should  endeavour  to  obtain  legislation  on  the 
point,  and  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Local 
Government  Board  with  the  object  of  inducing  them  to  lake  the 
matter  up  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr  Watkins  (Crickhowel)  said  the  question  was  one  which 
affected  their  Union,  and  of  course  what  affected  them  disadvan- 
tageously  would  affect  another  Union  advantageously.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  would  weigh  for  a  moment  in  the  minds  of  any 
one  present.  It  was  a  question  of  what  was  fair  and  right,  and  the 
matter  was  one  which  should  be  decided. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  matter  affected  urban  and 
rural  parishes  differently,  and  questioned  whether  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  Conference  to  support  a  proposition  which  was  viewed  in  a 
different  light  by  different  members  of  the  Association. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Buckley  moved  the  previous  question,  which  meant 
that  the  business  should  be  proceeded  with,  and  this  was  seconded 
and  agreed  to. 

Councillor  H.  G.  Solomon  (Swansea)  then  read  the  following 
paper: — 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED 
AS  IT  AFFECTS  POOR  LAW  AUTHO- 
RITIES. 

By  Mr  HERBERT  G.  SOLOMON, 

Poor  Lmw  GummiMM,  Swmmsta. 


The  subject  upon  which  I  have  ventured  to  write  is 
one  that  deserves  a  much  abler  pen  than  mine ;  but  if 
the  paper  creates  a  discussion,  however  adverse  to  the 
opinion  I  have  set  forth,  much  good  may  result,  and  I 
shall  feel  that  my  efforts  have  not  been  altogether  in 
vain. 

I  think  that  we  shall  agree  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  figures,  supplemented  by  those  supplied  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  unskilled  trades  unions,  taken  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  and  averaged,  would  be  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  to  which  the  manual  workers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  unemployed,  and  upon  this  basis 
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It  is  calculated  that  an  average  of  700,000  men  are  in 
this  deplorable  condition. 

Fortunately,  a  large  number  of  men  succeed  in 
saving  sums  of  money,  which,  when  working  part  time 
or  when  out  of  employment  altogether,  they  use  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  families ;  but  the  great  bulk 
of  the  workers  are  unable  to  make  any  such  provision 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  necessary  food  and 
clothing.  A  man  with  the  wage  of  25s.  per  week 
cannot  bring  up  three,  four,  or  five  children,  pay  his 
club  subscription,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
parents,  and  make  provision  for  a  rainy  day. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  cause  of  so  many  men 
being  out  of  work.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Depression  in  trade. 

2.  Dislocation  of  trade. 

3.  Improvement  in  labour-saving  machinery. 

4.  Death  of  a  trade. 

5.  Severe  weather  in  the  winter  months  preventing 
much  outdoor  work. 

6.  Our  short  service  system,  under  which  many  of 
our  discharged  soldiers  return,  without  any  trade,  to 
swell  the  number  of  the  unemployed. 

These  are  all  causes  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, and  it  is  for  us  to  consider  how  we  can  best  deal 
with  the  difficult  question  either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  other  authority. 

If  you  agree  that  a  large  number  of  workers  cannot 
be  blamed  for  the  condition  they  get  into  as  soon  as 
they  join  the  great  army  of  the  unemployed,  then,  as 
Guardians  of  the  poor,  you  will  be  ready  to  take  any 
reasonable  steps  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  these  men, 
their  wives  and  poor  little  children,  who  also  suffer  as 
the  result  of  the  bread-winner  being  out  of  work.  We 
are  often  told  by  well-intentioned  Guardians  who  are 
over-anxious  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  ratepayer 
that  only  those  that  are  destitute  can  be  given  relief; 
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but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  not  only  more  humane 
but  much  more  economical  to  prevent  destitution 
rather  than  allow  the  man  to  drift  until  you  have  to 
relieve  him. 

Which  is  the  Best  Authority  to  Deal  with 
THE  Unemployed? 

If  we  are  so  far  agreed,  the  next  question  to  con- 
sider is  how  far  Poor  Law  authorities  are  able,  under 
existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  satisfactorily  deal  with 
the  problem,  or  what  additional  powers  are  necessary. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  consider  which 
is  the  best  authority  to  undertake  the  work.  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  expenses  arising  from  any 
question  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  as  this  does,  should  not  be  a  charge  on  the  local 
ratepayer,  but  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  State,  using 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  the  various  districts  to 
assist  them  in  carrying  out  the  scheme. 

The  State  could  undertake  the  afforestation  of 
waste  lands,  which  would  not  only  give  employment 
to  thousands  of  men,  but  prove  exceedingly  profitable 
to  the  country,  and  so  assist  in  reducing  the  growing 
demands  of  the  tax-collector.  In  Germany,  for 
instance,  such  forests  cover  35,000,000  acres,  are 
almost  entirely  under  public  control,  maintain  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000,000,  and  yield  a  yearly  revenue  to 
the  State  of  ^18,000,000. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1903  confirms  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  studied  this  question  "  that  there  is  in 
the  United  Kingdom  a  very  large  area  of  waste  and 
rough  pasture  land  out  of  cultivation  amounting  to 
2 1,000,000  acres,  on  a  large  proportion  of  which  affores- 
tation could  be  profitably  undertaken,"  and  yet  in  1904 
we  imported  fir- wood  valued  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  at  ^23,000,000.  Surely  if  the  great  tariff 
reformer  directed  his  energies  to  advocating  afforesta- 
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tion  it  would  be  soon  carried  out  and  so  greatly 
alleviate  the  distress  that  he  claims  it  is  his  object 
to  remove. 

Both  the  unemployed  and  tramp  questions  are 
national,  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  State.  The 
genuine  working  man  will  not  remain  idle  in  his  own 
town  and  starve  when  by  going  to  another  town  he 
may  obtain  work,  and  the  tramp  is  also  '*on  the 
move."  In  both  cases,  when  destitute,  they  are  a 
charge  on  the  local  rates,  although  their  settlement 
may  be  in  a  Union  hundreds  of  miles  away.  This  is 
a  hardship  that  would  be  obviated  if  the  State  under- 
took the  financial  obligation. 

Boards  of  Guardians  may  admit  able-bodied  men 
to  the  Workhouse,  open  stone- yards,  purchase  or  rent 
land,  and  open  workshops  for  setting  destitute  able- 
bodied  poor  to  work,  and  pay  such  persons  reasonable 
wages  for  their  labours ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  Poor 
Law  relief,  and  the  recipient  becomes  disfranchised 
although  he  has  only  received  wages  for  work  done. 
It  was  evidently  not  intended  that  this  interpretation 
should  be  placed  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament  when  it 
became  law  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  until  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  has  been  set 
aside  by  a  decision  of  the  Courts,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  genuine  working  man  will  be  willing  to  accept 
work  which  pauperises  him.  Neither  have  the  Guar- 
dians the  power  of  doing  as  much  as  they  wish  in 
times  of  distress. 

Those  of  you  who  take  an  interest  in  the  tramp 
question,  and  who  visit  the  men  in  the  casual  wards, 
will  agree  with  me  that  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  are  men  who  want  work,  and  the  remainder 
are  made  up  of  two  classes — (i)  disabled,  (2)  the 
unwilling. 

It  seems  a  great  hardship  that  men  able  and  willing 
to  work,  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  ourselves,  should 
be  driven  by  force  of  circumstances  to  take  shelter  in 
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our  casual  cells,  and  I  venture  to  sus^gest  that  if  the 
State  undertook  the  responsibility  which  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  it,  some  system  might  be  found  by  which  a 
genuine  working  man  resident  for  at  least  twelve 
months  in  the  same  town  might  be  furnished  by  the 
local  authority  with  a  card  giving  his  name,  address, 
occupation,  age,  and  cause  of  leaving  last  employment, 
signed  by  the  employer,  similar  to  the  specimen  I  give 
at  the  end  of  this  paper,  and  on  production  of  this  card 
(on  not  more  than  two  nights  in  one  week)  the  relieving 
officer  (or  other  appointed  officer  in  each  district) 
should  give  the  bearer  is.,  and  enter  on  the  card  the 
date  and  place. 

By  this  means  a  working  man  would  get  his  own 
lodgings  and  a  little  food,  and  could  be  out  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  looking  for  work,  instead  of 
leaving  the  casual  ward  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  as  he 
has  to  do  at  present,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
local  ratepayer's  interests  have  to  be  considered,  and 
the  man  has  to  do  sufficient  work  to  pay  for  his 
lodgings  and  food  before  he  can  leave. 

Each  card  should  be  available  for  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  days. 

If  this  idea  were  carried  out  the  genuine  worker 
would  be  kept  out  of  the  casual  wards,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  do  much  to  stop  him  from  becoming  permanently 
a  member  of  the  band  of  worthless  wanderers  who  are 
not  only  responsible  for  the  spread  of  smallpox  from 
infected  areas,  but  who  are  a  real  danger  to  the  women 
and  children  living  along  the  route  frequented  by 
them. 

Having  dealt  with  the  botta-fide  unemployed,  we 
must  next  look  at  the  tramp,  and  consider  what  can  be 
done  for  the  man  without  a  character  (lost  by  some 
petty  crime,  or  probably  the  result  of  intemperance  or 
some  other  indiscretion),  and  the  regular  *'man  on  the 
road,"  who  prefers  to  live  a  free  life,  strolling  from 
town  to  town* 
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The  experience  of  labour  colonies,  not  only  in  this 
but  in  other  countries,  justifies  the  extension  of  this 
branch  of  work  to  every  county  in  this  country. 

This  is  work  essentially  for  the  State  to  undertake, 
because  to  fix  the  settlement  of  a  tramp  is  often  very 
difficult  and  costly,  but  he  belongs  to  the  State,  and 
the  State  should  provide  for  him ;  but  you  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  convince  any  Government  (which- 
ever party  is  in  power),  and  until  they  have  been 
shown  the  way  to  solve  the  question,  nothing  will  be 
done  for  them. 

If,  under  such  an  offer  as  was  made  by  Mr  Joseph 
Fels  in  January  of  this  year,  land  could  be  obtained 
free  for  a  term  of  three  years,  an  opportunity  would  be 
given  to  Guardians  of  demonstrating  that  a  labour  colony 
could  be  worked  at  a  very  small  cost. 

Having  obtained  the  offer  of  land,  and  received  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Boards 
in  each  county  could  be  represented  on  the  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  colony,  and  a  fair  trial  given  to 
the  scheme. 

There  are  three  things  which  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  labour  colonies  when  well  organised 
and  well  equipped,  namely,  cure  for  many  men, 
amelioration  and  greater  economy  in  the  case  of  others, 
and  necessary  restriction  for  some.  Cure  of  course  in 
this  case  means  the  drunkard  turned  to  sobriety,  the 
lazy  to  industry,  and  the  dependent  to  self-support. 
The  amelioration  and  economy  would  come  in  cases 
too  mentally  weak  to  make  their  way  outside  an  insti- 
tution, but  too  good  to  be  shut  up  in  idleness  within 
four  walls.  For  these  and  others  of  poorer  mental 
type  there  would  be  the  necessary  restriction  which 
will  come  from  well-organised  and  efficient  control. 
This  would  prevent  them  from  propagating  their  kind, 
from  preying  upon  other  classes  of  the  community,  and 
from  being  used  by  unscrupulous  people  for  bad  ends. 

The  work  done  at  a  colony  for  the  first  year  would 
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not  be  expected  to  cover  the  expenses,  but  in  succeed- 
ing years  the  cost  per  head  would  be  reduced  consider- 
ably, if  we  may  take  into  account  the  experience  of  the 
Philadelphia  Vacant  Lots  Cultivation  Association, 
where  the  cost  per  quarter  acre  garden  has  gone 
down  from  18.25  to  7  in  1902. 

That  an  effort  should  be  made  to  reclaim  the  men 
who  only  ask  for  the  opportunity,  most  people  are 
agreed,  and  a  colony  is  especially  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  only  200  men  can  be  provided  for  in  each 
county  at  the  commencement,  and  if  50  are  reclaimed, 
given  a  fresh  start,  and  their  ambition  aroused  to 
something  higher  than  a  tramp's  cell,  we  should  feel 
proud  of  having  been  associated  in  the  work. 

One  word  as  to  the  *'  unwilling  to  work."  Power 
of  detention  should  be  given  to  the  colony  authorities, 
and  any  who  refuse  to  work  should  be  sent  to  prison 
in  the  same  way  as  a  tramp  is  at  present. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  suggestions  I  have 
enumerated  are  adopted,  those  who  succeed  us  as 
Guardians  of  the  poor  will  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  difficulties  we  experience  in  dealing  with  the  un- 
employed, and  a  tramp's  cell  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  add  that  every  labour 
colony  established  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  getting 
the  people  back  to  the  land,  which  although  it  has 
been  much  discussed,  is  bound  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  the  day,  and  one  that  will 
require  a  strong  Government  to  satisfactorily  solve. 

**  I  believe  in  a  spade  and  an  acre  of  good  ground. 
Whoso  cuts  a  straight  path  to  his  own  living  by  the 
help  of  God,  in  the  sun  and  rain  and  sprouting  grain, 
seems  to  me  a  universal  working  man.  He  solves 
the  problem  of  life,  not  for  one,  but  for  all  men  of 
sound  body.'    (Emerson.) 
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Borough  of  County  of 

Parish  of 


or 


Name 

Address 

Age 

Height 

Complexion 

If  married 

Last  employed  at 

Length  of  employment 

(Signed)  Employers  Signature 

Dated  190  (Signed)        Relieving  Officer 

Union. 


This  card  must  not  be  issued  to  any  one  who  has 
not  been  resident  in  the  parish  for  twelve  months 
previous  to  the  date  of  issue. 


Date. 

Signature  of 
Relieving  Officer 
Granting  Relief. 

Parish 

and 
Union. 

Date. 

Signature  of 
Relieving  Officer 
Granting  Relief. 

Parish 

and 
Union. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Eliasaph  Edwards  (Bedwellty)  said  Mr  Solomon  had 
enumerated  several  of  the  causes  of  unemployment^  but  he  thought 
he  had  omitted  the  more  vital  points.  The  Employers'  Liability  Act 
cut  both  ways,  and  had  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  men  being 
thrown  out  of  work.  And  then  there  was  the  sweater,  who  had  also 
to  be  considered.  It  was,  he  thought,  strange  that  drink,  which  was 
also  responsible  for  the  unemployment  of  a  large  number,  was  always 
accused  while  the  drunkard  was  excused,  whereas  no  sympathy  was 
extended  to  a  thief  or  a  murderer.  Yet  drunkards  were,  in  his  opinion, 
both  thieves  and  murderers ;  they  robbed  society  of  its  due  and 
they  murdered  souls.  The  long  hours  of  employment  should  also 
be  dealt  with.  Some  of  the  trades  were  clamouring  for  an  eight-hours 
day,  yet  those  engaged  in  them  often  worked  much  longer.  If  the 
hours  of  labour  were  regulated,  and  not  allowed  to  exceed  six  or 
seven  per  day,  there  would  be  a  chance  for  those  who  were  now 
unable  to  obtain  work. 

Mr  F.  J.  Beavan  (Cardiff)  was  very  much  obliged  to  Mr  Solomon 
for  the  general  way  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  covered  the  great 
question  with  which  he  had  dealt,  but  he  thought  he  was  perhaps 
a  little  bit  too  sanguine  in  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  points  which 
had  been  put  forward.  As  far  as  he  knew,  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
doubt  as  to  whether  these  labour  colonies  anywhere  had  been  a 
success.  Even  at  Hadleigh  he  did  not  know  that  the  difficulty  had 
been  surmounted,  and  as  far  as  the  Belgian  colonies  were  concerned 
it  was  a  very  disputable  matter  whether  they  had  achieved  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  started.  Of  course  the  problem  was  a  big 
one ;  on  that  point  he  did  not  think  any  one  could  disagree.  There 
was  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  unemployment  resulted  from  depression 
of  trade,  dislocation  of  trade,  and  other  causes  which  Mr  Solomon 
enumerated,  but  it  was  as  to  the  remedy  that  he  was  in  doubt  If 
the  labour  colonies  were  an  undoubted  success,  and  they  had  any- 
thing like  universal  opinion  to  support  them,  they  could  feel  that  in 
investing  in  them  they  would  be  doing  something  of  permanent 
value,  but  as  to  the  wisdom  of  asking  them  to  commit  themselves  to 
an  experiment,  he  could  only  say  that  he  was  very  doubtful.  The 
tramp  question  was  becoming  one  of  increasing  difficulty,  and  pressed 
very  hardly  upon  the  Unions  all  over  the  country,  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  know  how  to  deal  effectively  with  it.  He  had  heard  it  dis- 
cussed at  gatherings  in  London  and  elsewhere,  at  which  there  had 
been  present  some  of  the  best  business  men  from  all  over  the  country, 
who  had  given  the  matter  every  consideration.  His  own  personal 
feeling  was  that  the  paper  did  not  solve  the  question,  for  after  all  the 
suggestion  of  a  labour  colony  was,  as  he  had  said,  an  experimental 
affair.  They  might  have  one,  but  they  would  have  to  test  the  value 
of  it  by  experience,  and  that  would  depend  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  established  and  under  which  its  operations  were 
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continued  He  was  afraid  that  until  greater  morality  overtook  the 
country  the  present  condition  of  things,  which  they  all  deplored, 
would  more  or  less  continue.  His  difficulty  was  to  know  what  to  do 
in  the  matter. 

Mr  John  James  (Pontardawe)  declared  that  the  workers  were 
constantly  suffering  from  lack  of  employment  not  caused  by  unwill- 
ingness to  work,  but  by  the  absence  of  facilities  which  would  enable 
tl^m  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  in  an  honourable 
manner.  What  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  the  Church  and  the 
wealthy  classes  to  study  them.  They  were  not  afraid  to  be  studied, 
but  they  wanted  to  be  studied  sympathetically,  and  to  get  those 
in  society  to  help  them  all  they  possibly  could.  If  they  would 
only  do  this  he  believed  that  in  ten  years'  time  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed  would  be  practically  solved,  or  at  all  events,  nearly  so. 
Even  the  Government  had  acknowledged  the  principle  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  nation  to  provide  its  citizens  with  the  means  of  em- 
ployment by  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  which  was  recently  before 
Parliament.  The  measure  itself  was  bad,  but  the  principle  which  it 
acknowledged  was  an  important  one.  So  it  was  with  regard  to  the 
order  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  enabling  breakfast  to 
be  provided  for  the  poorer  children.  Here  again  the  principle  was 
a  good  one.  He  also  wanted  the  Church  to  understand  them.  The 
Church  to-day  did  not  understand  them,  and  he  was  afraid  that  they 
as  working  men  did  not  understand  much  about  the  Church.  When- 
ever a  dispute  or  crisis  of  national  danger  took  place,  the  blame  was 
all  thrown  upon  the  working  men.  But  he  would  tell  them  this — that 
a  man  was  not  willing  to  go  out  of  employment  so  long  as  he  could 
be  kept  in  it  He  thought  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  haid  something 
to  do  with  the  existing  condition  of  affairs.  If  they  could  not  introduce 
fresh  legislation  themselves,  they  could  at  least  impress  upon  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country  the  import- 
ance of  the  land  question,  and  the  fact  that  there  were  21,000,000 
acres  now  going  to  waste  which  might  be  placed  under  cultivation. 
They  might  try  to  solve  the  question  from  this  standpoint,  and  also 
by  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies. 

Rev.  R.  O.  Hughes  (Swansea)  said  that  while  he  desired  to 
thank  Mr  Solomon  for  his  paper,  he  could  not  quite  agcee  with  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived.  He  was  a  working  man  him- 
self, and  if  he  did  not  work  with  his  hands  at  present  he  knew  what 
it  was  to  do  so.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  at  any  rate  he  believed  that  the 
workman  himself  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  solution  of  the 
question.  Mr  Solomon  said  in  one  part  of  his  paper  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  was  due  to  causes  over  which  they  had  no 
control.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  nullified  this  by  suggesting  the 
afforestation  of  land,  which  was  a  matter  over  which  they  had  some 
control.  He  was  of  opinion  that  strikes  and  disputes  were  often  the 
cause  of  depression  in  trade,  and  of  dislocation  of  trade,  &c.  The 
speaker  went  on  to  refer  to  the  Penrhyn  Strike,  and  urged  the  neces- 
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sity  of  legislation  which  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  strikes 
impossible.  Conciliation  had  to  come  in  in  the  end,  and  in  his 
opinion  it  would  be  far  better  to  effect  a  settlement  of  a  dispute 
before  a  strike  took  place,  rather  than  weeks  or  perhaps  months 
afterwards,  when  incalculable  injury  had  been  done  to  an  industry, 
and  much  hardship  and  suffering  inflicted  upon  those  who  were  depen- 
dent upon  it.  If  employers  and  em[^oyees  were  only  a  little  more 
humane,  and  acted  with  a  little  more  consideration  one  towards  the 
other,  he  believed  that  there  would  be  less  need  for  the  middleman, 
and  that  trade  disputes  would  be  less  frequent. 

Mrs  Norman  (Cardiff)  observed  that  Mr  Solomon  had  not 
touched  upon  the  question  of  the  children,  although  to  her  mind 
this  was  one  of  much  importance  in  connection  with  the  subject 
with  which  they  were  dealing.  At  the  present  time  there  was  a 
demand  for  skilled  labour,  and  she  felt  very  strongly  that  the  reason 
there  was  such  a  number  of  unemployed  was  bemuse  the  children 
were  not  trained  to  become  skilled  workmen  and  workwomen. 
They  as  Guardians  had  a  duty  to  perform  in  this  direction,  and  they 
must  strive  to  do  it  even  if  it  cost  them  more  money  than  in  the 
past.  In  Cardiff  they  were  rather  favourably  situated,  being  in  the 
colliery  district;  but  at  any  rate  she  was  convinced  that  if  only  they 
had  more  skilled  workmen  there  would  be  fewer  unemployed.  She 
did  not  of  course  refer  to  the  professional  tramps.  She  would  like 
to  see  Guardians  pay  more  attention  to  these  gentlemen,  and  she 
felt  they  would  have  to  face  this  question  in  the  near  future.  Un- 
doubtedly a  large  number  of  middle-aged  and  elderly  men  had  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  as  a  result  of  the  passing  of  the  Em- 
ployers* Liability  Act.  Trades  unions  were  very  good,  but  there  was 
this  difficulty: — a  man  might  come  to  them  who  was  a  unionist,  and 
they  might  feel  that  he  was  worth  5d,  but  the  union  stipulated  that  he 
was  to  have  yd.  They  could  not  agree  to  this,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  man  was  kept  idle:  that  was  the  fault  of  his  trade. 
And  as  the  years  went  by  a  larger  number  of  men  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work  under  similar  circumstances.  What,  then,  were  they 
to  do  ?  It  was  a  very  important  and  a  very  difficult  question,  but 
she  did  think  that  in  the  case  of  respectable  honest  men  some 
employment  should  be  found  for  them. 

Mr  McGaul  (Bridgend)  informed  the  meeting  that  he  had  a 
card  up  his  sleeve  which  he  thought  would  solve  the  whole  difficulty. 
(Laughter.)  He  quite  agreed  that  trades  unionism  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  He  himself  had  started  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
ladder,  but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  trades  unionism ;  he 
did  at  the  outset,  but  the  middleman  came  in,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  sell  his  labour  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  trades  unions  in 
this  country  did  not  classify  the  men,  but  in  America  they  did.  He 
might  tell  them  that  he  had  never  drunk  a  glass  of  beer  in  his  life. 
He  had  a  good  kit  of  tools,  and  being  steady,  considered  that  he 
could  do  a  better  job  than  a  fellow  who  was  boozing  half  the  week. 
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What  the  trades  unions  ought  to  do  was  to  adopt  a  giaduated  scale, 
because  one  man  might  be  worth  8d.  while  another  man  might  be 
worth  only  5d.  He  had  to  serve  seven  years,  starting  at  the  age  of 
lo^.  At  that  time  he  might  say  he  was  the  father  of  the  family, 
for  he  helped  his  widowed  mother  to  maintain  them.  The  appren- 
tice system,  he  thought,  was  now  going  out,  and  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing, because  in  the  masonry  trade,  for  instance,  they  were  only 
allowed  by  the  union  to  have  one  apprentice  for  every  so  many  men. 
He  believed  in  trades  unionism  for  defensive  purposes,  but  when  it 
became  aggressive  and  the  middleman  came  in  it  was  most  dangerous. 
As  Guardians  they  ought  to  be  more  careful  and  to  consider  well 
before  sending  their  children  out.  Sometimes  people  came  to  their 
Board  and  asked  for  children  under  the  pretence  of  teaching  them  a 
trade,  but  instead  of  doing  so  they  simply  made  little  slaves  of  them. 
All  children  put  out  in  this  way  should  be  visited  regularly  either  by 
the  Manager  of  the  Cottage  Homes  or  the  Matron.  In  conclusion 
Mr  McGaul  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  the  fiscal  system  was  put 
right,  that  must  remedy  "  the  whole  bag  of  tricks."  (Laughter,  Oh  ! 
oh  !  and  a  Voice,  "That's  the  secret,  is  it  ?") 

Mr  Owen  Price  (Chairman,  Brecon)  thought  they  were  all 
agreed  that  it  was  time  something  should  be  done  to  deal  with 
their  unemployed  question.  Whether  it  was  to  be  solved,  however, 
in  the  way  which  had  been  suggested  was  a  matter  for  future  con- 
sideration. With  regard  to  labour  colonies,  no  doubt  something 
of  the  sort  was  required.  He  was  not  certain  that  they  would  not  be 
the  best  thing  for  them.  There  was  a  great  amount  of  waste  land  in 
Wales  which  would  be  better  placed  under  cultivation,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  those  men  who  were  now  a  burden  on  the  rates  should 
not  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  of  doing  something  which 
would  be  beneficial  in  the  way  suggested.  The  rural  population  had 
been  driven  to  the  towns — at  least,  the  country  had  been  depopu- 
lated very  much  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  it  would  be 
very  much  better  if  some  of  those  who  had  migrated  were  kept  in 
the  country.  Labour  was  becoming  scarce.  The  consequence  was 
that  much  valuable  land  was  getting  out  of  cultivation,  and  that  in 
time  would  affect  the  rateable  value  of  the  different  Unions.  Then 
the  tramps  were  becoming  more  numerous  every  day ;  and  it  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  great  pity  that  they  were  not  able  to  deal  with  the 
matter  in  some  way  or  other.  As  it  was,  they  were  simply  fooling 
with  it.  They  could  not  hope  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  problem  in 
this  way ;  but  he  believed  this — that  if  they  were  to  try  the  sugges- 
tion made  in  the  paper  on  a  small  scale,  they  would  find  it  beneficial 
in  the  end.  At  the  same  time  he  quite  agreed  with  some  of  the 
remarks  which  had  been  made,  though  he  was  afraid  some  of  the 
speakers  took  rather  a  rosy  view  as  to  the  cure  of  the  drunkard.  A 
great  deal  of  the  destitution  and  poverty  which  existed  was  unques- 
tionably due  to  intemperate  habits,  but  this  was  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  deal  with.     If  only  it  were  possible  to  devise  a  remedy — to 
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raise  the  morality  of  the  country  and  prevent  intemperance — it  would, 
he  felt,  go  a  long  way  to  keep  people  more  settled  in  their  work. 
The  main  point,  however,  was  classification.  On  this  subject  he 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said  by  Mr  McGaul,  and  was  sorry  that 
the  trades  unions  did  not  acknowledge  the  principle  which  he  had 
advocated. 

Mr  John  James  (Pontardawe)--They  do. 

Mr  Price — Well  they  ought  to :  I  certainly  think  labour  ought 
to  be  classified  He  agreed  with  the  paper  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
thought  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  sugges- 
tions. 

Mr  W.  Jones  (Chepstow),  as  a  practical  quarryman,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  stone-yards  were  no  good  to  them  whatever.  They 
put  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  break  stones,  yet  as  a  rule  they  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  A  man  came  along  who  was  a  tailor.  What 
did  they  do  ?  They  put  him  to  break  stones.  Then  came  a  painter 
or  a  shoemaker,  and  they  also  were  put  to  break  stones.  The 
Guardians  were  very  generous  because  any  one  could  buy  the  stone 
after  it  was  crushed.  The  price  paid  by  the  merchant  as  a  rule  was 
about  5s.  7d.  per  ton.  But  the  Guardians  had  not  got  to  pay  the 
poor  tramps  and  then  find  out  the  cost,  and  so  they  sold  the  crushed 
stone  at  the  magnificent  price  of  3s.  6d.  a  ton.  This  was  unfair  to 
the  merchants,  and  it  was  manifestly  unfair  to  the  ratepayers.  Let 
them  put  each  roan  to  his  trade.  The  tailor  should  be  put  to  mend 
clothes,  the  shoemaker  to  mend  or  make  shoes,  and  the  painter  to 
paint.  The  Chairman  and  Clerk  of  a  certain  Board  not  long  since 
had  a  go  at  the  stone-breaking.  They  managed  to  stand  it  for  an 
hour  only,  and  he  was  not  surprised.  Some  of  the  men  in  their 
Workhouses  could  do  much  better  than  breaking  stones.  These 
were  the  things  in  which  they  ought  to  show  their  Christianity ;  for 
it  was  more  important  that  they  should  live  up  to  it  than  talk  about  it 

Rev.  D.  M.  Davibs  (Aberayron)  said  that  a  great  deal  of  credit 
had  been  claimed  for  those  who  were  engaged  in  manual  labour. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  the  working  men.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  all  working  men.  He  considered  himself  as 
much  a  working  man  as  any  in  that  room  whoever  he  might  be.  He 
worked  quite  as  hard  and  no  doubt  longer  hours  than  many  of  them. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  Church  did  not  understand  the  working 
men.  But  he  always  understood  that  the  churches  were  composed 
of  working  men,  and  therefore  if  the  churches  did  not  understand 
the  working  men,  it  resolved  itself  into  this — that  the  working  men 
did  not  understand  themselves.  He  believed  that  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  unemployment  to-day  was  the  ambition  of  the  labourers  to 
become  masters,  and  there  was  a  danger  in  that  direction.  He  knew 
that  in  the  past  the  employers  were  considered  tyrants,  but  now  the 
position  was  becoming  reversed.  As  a  rule  the  employees  liked  to 
get  as  much  money  as  possible,  and  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible 
in  return.     Then,  again,  take  the  tramp  question.     He  believed  he 
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had  a  secret  which  would  solve  this  problem.  It  rested  very  much 
with  the  ladies.  Every  year  there  passed  through  Aberayron  about 
three  thousand  tramps.  He  did  not  believe  so  many  would  come 
that  way  were  it  not  for  the  ladies  who  were  generous  and  kind  to 
them.  The  tramps  got  some  tea  here,  and  some  bread  and  butter 
there,  and  were  able  to  go  along  and  to  enjoy  life.  If  it  were  possible 
they  should  legislate  to  punish  every  person  who  gave  to  men  of  this 
class.  If  the  tramps  met  with  less  generosity  than  they  did,  perhaps 
they  would  see  fewer  of  them  about.  He  believed  they  would  have 
to  do  something  in  the  direction  he  had  suggested.  As  a  rule  they 
talked  a  great  deal,  but  there  was  no  practical  result.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  pass  a  strong  resolution  and  send  it  to  the  proper 
quarter  in  order  that  it  might  become  law. 

Rev.  G.  Griffiths  (Chairman,  Bedwellty)  agreed  with  Mr 
Beavan.  Mr  Beavan  possessed,  as  they  knew,  great  experience  in 
Poor  Law  work,  and  he  had  admitted  that  the  question  was  a  very 
difficult  one  to  solve.  Every  one  who  had  got  up  at  that  meeting 
bad  had  a  proposal  of  some  kind  to  make — in  fact  he  did  not  know 
how  many  remedies  had  been  suggested — but  out  of  all  the  speakers 
none  had  been  able  to  find  the  right  one.  In  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject Mr  Solomon  omitted  to  mention  one  cause  of  the  unem- 
ployment, and  that  was  the  state  of  the  land  laws  of  the  country. 
He  believed  that  royalties  and  ground  values  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
problem.  He  knew  that  many  collieries  had  been  stopped  through  the 
heavy  royalties  in  different  parts  of  South  Wales,  whereas  not  a  penny 
was  contributed  by  the  owners  to  the  rates  of  the  country.  He  wished 
also  to  protest  strongly  against  the  attack  which  had  been  made  on 
trades  unions.  His  belief  was  that  trades  unions  had  improved  the 
mental  condition  of  working  men,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted by  many  employers  of  labour  that  such  organisations  had 
been  of  great  help  to  them.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  strikes  would 
have  been  more  numerous  but  for  trades  unions.  The  federation  of 
miners  had  been  the  means  of  saving  the  country  many  strikes,  and 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  ministers  of  the  gospel  attacking  the  working 
men  as  they  had. 

Mrs  Sankey  (Cardiff)  thought  they  would  all  agree  that  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  unemployment  was  intemperance.  The  Guar- 
dians had  a  great  deal  of  power  in  their  hands,  and  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  could  exercise  this  was  in  training  in  the  art  of  cookery 
the  upgrowing  girls  they  had  under  their  charge.  They  might  think 
perhaps  that  this  was  a  very  trivial  matter,  but  she  assured  them  that 
it  was  one  to  which  she  attached  considerable  importance,  and  she 
could  not  impress  it  upon  them  too  strongly.  Before  she  had  the 
honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  she  worked 
for  many  years  amongst  girls,  and  her  humble  opinion  was  that  every 
girl  should  be  taught  how  to  provide  her  mankind,  whether  a  brother, 
husband,  or  sweetheart,  with  well-cooked  food.  Let  the  women 
provide  bright  homes,  well  cooked  meals,  and  a  cosy  fireside,  and 
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she  would  undertake  to  say  that  ten  years  hence  there  would  be 
much  less  intemperance  than  there  was. 

Mr  H.  C.  Jeffreys  (Swansea)  said  Mr  Solomon  had  stated  that 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  Workhouses  might  be  regarded  as 
genuine  working  men,  but  what  he  had  not  told  them  was  what  they 
were  going  to  do  with  the  remaining  eighty  per  cent.  He  sympa- 
thised with  the  workman  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  with  regard  to  the  tramp  he  would 
prefer  not  to  give  him  a  shilling  as  suggested  until  they  got  a 
shilling*s  worth  out  of  him.  They  might  think  that  he  was  rather  a 
hard-hearted  Guardian,  but  he  assured  them  that  that  was  not  so. 
The  vagrants  were  a  class  of  men  of  whom  they  wanted  to  rid  the 
country.  When  he  started  business  first  as  a  grocer  they  used  to 
come  to  his  shop  and  ask  for  a  bit  of  bread ;  now  instead  of  bread 
they  wanted  tea  and  sugar.  (Laughter.)  At  another  place  they 
would  ask  for  hot  water,  and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  have  a  high 
old  time. 

Rev.  Thomas  Jones  (Knighton)  explained  that  the  Guardians 
of  his  Union  arranged  with  the  police  at  Presteign  to  give  every 
tramp  who  came  along  threepence,  but  before  they  received  the 
money  they  had  to  submit  themselves  to  be  searched — an  ordeal 
which  many  of  them  did  not  like.  The  result  was  that  they  were 
not  troubled  very  much  with  tramps  at  Knighton.  But  they  were 
not  quite  so  fortunate  at  Presteign,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  close 
to  Kington,  where  the  Guardians  were  more  considerate.  One  of  the 
speakers  had  suggested  that  the  Church  did  not  consider  the  work- 
ing men.  He  would  like,  however,  to  remind  them  of  the  excellent 
work  which  was  being  done  by  the  Christian  Social  Union  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  the  present  Bishop  of 
Birmingham,  Canon  Scott  Holland,  and  others,  took  a  very  deep 
interest.  Trades  unions  he  knew  were  extremely  thankful  to  them 
for  the  way  in  which  they  were  directing  the  labouring  men  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr  Solomon,  in  winding  up  the  discussion,  said  the  task  of 
replying  to  all  the  points  raised  in  the  debate  was  a  somewhat 
difficult  one.  There  was  another  paper  to  be  read,  and  as  the  time 
at  his  disposal  was  therefore  somewhat  short,  he  would  deal  with  as 
many  of  the  more  important  matters  as  he  could,  and  leave  them  to 
form  their  own  opinions  with  regard  to  the  others.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  afraid  that  his  paper  had  been  very  much  misunderstood 
by  some  of  those  who  had  spoken,  and  that  suggestions  had  been 
put  into  it  which  it  did  not  contain,  and  which  it  was  not  his 
intention  that  it  should  contain.  For  instance,  Mr  Beavan  had 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  as  to  the  success  of  labour 
colonies — he  said  they  would  never  pay.  He,  however,  had  tried  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  good  of  the  work  done  ought  to  be  their 
first  consideration,  and  that  they  should  not  expect  a  labour  colony 
to  be  self-supporting.    That  there  were  labour  colonies  which  were 
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successfully  managed,  however,  was  amply  evidenced  by  the  results 
at  Philadelphia.  From  1897  to  1902  the  number  of  acres  was 
increased  from  27  to  198^ ;  the  number  of  gardens  from  100  to  794  ; 
the  number  of  persons  affected  from  528  to  3,775;  while  the  cost 
per  garden  had  been  reduced  from  18  dollars  25  cents  to  7  dollars 
during  the  same  period.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mrs  Norman  had  raised 
the  question  of  the  children.  It  was  true  he  had  not  dealt  with 
this,  but  his  endeavour  had  been  to  raise  points  with  the  object  of 
creating  discussion,  which  to  his  mind  was  far  better  and  more 
profitable  than  taking  up  too  much  of  their  time  with  a  long  paper. 
Mr  Price  had  been  almost  his  solitary  supporter,  and  he  desired  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  expressing  his  appreciation  of  his  observa- 
tions. Mr  Price  was  a  member  of  an  Assessment  Committee,  and 
therefore  he  knew  how  important  it  was  that  the  land  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation.  The  three  things  which  he  had 
stated  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  well-organised  and  well- 
equipped  labour  colonies  were : — cure  for  many  men ;  amelioration 
and  greater  economy  in  the  case  of  others ;  unnecessary  restriction 
for  some.  He  had  been  asked  what  he  proposed  to  do  in  reference 
to  the  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Workhouse  inmates  who  were  unwilling  to 
work.  His  proposal  was  that  men  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work 
should  not  be  detained,  but  if  they  were  able  and  refused  to  work  then 
they  should  be  sent  to  prison.  And  he  would  like  to  go  further  and 
say  that  the  shilling  to  which  he  had  referred  was  to  be  given  only  to 
men  who  were  bona-fide  out  of  employment,  and  not,  of  course,  to 
habitual  tramps.  He  was  sorry  this  point  had  not  been  enlarged 
upon  by  the  various  speakers.  The  idea  was  taken  from  the  system 
in  operation  in  Germany,  where  it  had  been  found  to  work  very  well, 
and  had  already  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  trades  unions.  On 
production  of  his  ticket  the  secretary  of  an  organisation  was  able  to 
get  a  man  allowed  so  much  per  day,  and  thus  save  him  from  having 
to  resort  to  the  Poorhouse.  What  he  wanted  was  that  every  man 
who  was  willing  to  work,  and  had  a  clear  record  for  twelve  months 
signed  by  his  late  employer,  and  who  by  force  of  circumstances  had 
to  leave  a  town  in  search  of  his  living,  should  be  able  to  go  out  for 
twenty-four  or  thirty  days  and  look  for  work  without  suffering  the 
indignity  of  having  to  go  into  the  casual  ward  to  get  a  bed.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Jones  had  described  to  them  how  the  Guardians  at 
Knighton  got  rid  of  the  tramps  by  instructing  the  police  to  hand  each 
one  who  came  along  a  sum  of  threepence.  It  was  true,  as  Mr  Jones 
had  stated,  that  the  men  had  to  submit  themselves  to  be  searched. 
But  even  with  this  precaution  he  questioned  very  much  whether  the 
principle  was  one  which  should  be  extended,  because,  as  they  knew, 
these  men  were  up  to  all  the  little  tricks  of  their  trade,  and  as  a  rule 
they  managed  to  deposit  their  belongings  behind  a  hedge  or  some- 
where else  until  they  had  been  searched,  and  then,  when  they  had 
obtained  the  allowance  from  the  authorities,  they  were  able  to  again 
take  possession  of  them  and  proceed  on  their  way.     He  desired  in 
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closing  to  take  that  opportunity  of  thanking  the  various  speakeis  for 
their  criticism  of  his  paper,  and  trusted  that  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  and  be  useful  to  the 
Guardians  in  their  work  during  the  next  year.     (Hear,  hear.) 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  Dr 
GoMER  Lewis  said  that  Mr  Solomon  was  a  most  useful  and  active 
member  of  the  Swansea  Board,  on  which  he  was  the  youngest  repre- 
sentative at  the  time  of  his  election.  He  also  occupied  a  seat  on 
the  Swansea  County  Council,  where  he  was  doing  admirable  work, 
and  had  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee. As  to  the  subject  of  the  paper,  Dr  Lewis  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  were  now  fewer  unemployed  in  the  Principality 
than  there  were  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  said  he  hoped 
that  they  would  always  deal  sympathetically  with  men  who  were  out 
of  employment,  remembering  that  as  Guardians  their  first  duty  was 
to  the  poor.     (Applause.) 

Major  Williams  seconded,  and  spc^e  of  the  interesting  manner 
in  which  the  question  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  paper. 

Tl^e  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  briefly  acknowledged 
by  Mr  Solomon. 

Rev.  David  Owen  (Builth)  then  submitted  the  following  paper 
on  the  centralisation  of  Workhouses : — 

THE   CENTRALISATION    QF    WORK- 
HOUSES. 
By  Rev.  DAVID  OWEN, 

P09r  Lam  GnmnUamt  Buiith, 


Within  living  memory  travellers  moved  from  place 
to  place  either  by  walking,  riding,  or  driving.  In 
these  days  we  travel,  not  only  by  walking,  riding, 
or  driving,  as  our  forefathers  did,  but  also  we  now 
travel  in  railway  carriages.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  county  authorities  have  decided 
to  have  one  gaol  delivery  for  two  or  three  counties. 
Also,  they  have  established  one  lunatic  asylum  institu- 
tion for  two  or  three  counties.  Why  not  act  on  the 
same  principle,  and  establish  one  Union  Workhouse 
for  a  county,  or  at  any  rate  reduce  the  number  of 
them  when  and  where  necessary  ? 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1903, 1,  in  company  with 
several  brother  Guardians,  visited  **  the  House  " — our 
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own  Union  Workhouse  at  Builth.  I  noticed  that 
there  were  then  very  few  inmates  in  the  House.  In 
the  month  of  December  1903,  I  corresponded  with  the 
Masters  of  the  four  Union  Workhouses  in  Brecon- 
shire.  In  reply  to  certain  questions  respecting  the 
number  of  inmates  in  each  Workhouse,  I  found  that 
the  total  number  in  the  four  Workhouses  was  then 
252.  I  thought  then  that  if  the  252  inmates  were 
located  in  one  Workhouse,  the  institution  would  be  a 
very  small  one,  especially  when  it  would  be  compared 
with  the  Union  Workhouses  which  are  established  in 
large  towns  where  there  are  over  a  thousand  pauper 
inmates. 

In  the  month  of  March  1904,  I  proposed  to  our 
Board  of  Guardians  to  reduce  the  number  of  Work- 
houses in  Breconshire  from  four  to  one.  The  resolu- 
tion was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority. 

As  delegate  I  was  present  at  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Conference  which  was  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
London.  There  I  was  advised  by  several  leading 
delegates  to  bring  the  "case" — **  Centralisation  of 
Workhouses  " — before  the  District  Conference. 

What  would  be  the  advantages  of  reducing  the 
number  of  Workhouses  ? 

1.  Ratepayers. — The  ratepayers  have  benefited 
by  the  union  of  gaol  deliveries,  and  also  by  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  lunatic  asylum. 

The  Poor  Law  Union  ratepayers  would  benefit 
considerably  by  reducing  the  number  of  Workhouses. 
In  our  county,  Breconshire,  if  we  had  one  Workhouse 
instead  of  four,  there  would  be  one  staff  of  officials  in- 
stead of  four ;  surely  one  staff  would  cost  less  than  four. 

2.  Pauper  Inmates, — We  are  Guardians,  not  only 
of  the  Poor  Law  rate,  but  also  **  Guardians  of  the 
Poor," 

Would  the  poor  inmates  gain  by  the  establishment 
of  one  or  two  Workhouses  instead  of  being  located  in 
many  Workhouses  }     Yes. 
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^i)  When  and  where  there  would  be  many  inmates 
in  tne  same  room  they  would  spend  their  time  in  a 
much  happier  and  enjoyable  manner  than  if  there  were 
only  one  or  two  together  in  one  and  the  same  room. 

(2)  If  there  were  many  inmates  in  the  same  insti- 
tution, some  of  them  would  be  able  to  work  profitably. 

(a)  The  Males. — A  small  farm  may  be  rented — there 
a  few  of  the  inmates  might  find  work.  Also,  for  indoor 
purposes  the  Guardians  would  do  well  to  buy  a  small 
corn-mill.  A  few  of  the  paupers  would  be  able  to 
grind  corn  ;  and  to  encourage  them  to  do  so  they  should 
have  a  small  commission,  say  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  profits.  Surely  if  the  paupers  were  located  in 
one  and  the  same  Workhouse,  profitable  employment 
might  be  found  for  most  of  them.  A  small  farm  may 
be  rented,  where  the  able-bodied  inmates  might  work. 

{jtt)  The  Females. — Some  of  the  women  would  be 
able  to  assist,  either  in  the  wash-houses,  bedrooms,  or 
in  the  kitchen.  I  would  recommend  the  Guardians  to 
buy  knitting  machines  for  the  inmates.  The  women 
should  be  granted  a  portion  of  the  profit  of  the  sale  of 
the  knitted  articles — that  would  encourage  them  to 
knit. 

{c)  Children,  —  If  all  the  pauper  children  were 
located  in  one  Workhouse  they  would  be  well  educated. 
They  might  be  trained  to  work  on  the  small  farm  and 
garden,  or  trained  and  taught  to  work  at  some  useful 
trade,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  Workhouse,  some 
of  them  would  go  and  work  on  a  farm,  and  others  at 
some  trade  which  was  taught  them  in  the  Workhouse. 

Now,  according  to  the  present  system,  the 
children  are  well  educated  to  be  clerks,  ficc,  but  not 
to  do  some^  manual  work.  It  is  advisable  to  train 
them  to  work,  and  if  so,  they  would  be  better  able  to 
find  employment,  &c. 

Library, — **  Remember  the  poor" — kind  friends 
and  neighbours  would  send  books  as  gifts  to  the  poor, 
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and  not  unlikely  an  outside  resident  would  send  news- 
papers to  the  inmates. 

Infirmary, — If  all  the  pauper  inmates  were  located 
in  one  House,  they  would  find  benefit  in  the  infirmary. 
The  Guardians  would  engage  a  well-trained  nurse. 
In  fact  the  sick  paupers  would  find  many  advantages 
at  the  County  Poor  Law  Union  Infirmary  which  are 
not  granted  them  in  one  small  infirmary. 

I  proceed  to  answer  objections. 

1.  What  about  the  officials? 

We  must  deal  fairly  towards  them,  either  by 
granting  them  compensation  or  a  pension. 

2.  *•  It  is  a  long  way  for  the  Guardians  to  meet 
once  a  fortnight." 

The  Guardians  would  meet  as  hitherto,  fortnightly, 
at  their  own  market  town.  There  would  be  no  need 
for  all  the  Guardians  to  meet  at  the  Central  Work- 
house. Most  probably  they  would  appoint  delegates — 
two  or  three — to  visit  the  paupers  at  the  one  Central 
Home. 

3.  '*  It  is  a  long  way  to  send  paupers  to  one 
Workhouse," 

{a)  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  our  time  paupers 
could  travel  by  train. 

{J>)  Take  one  or  two  cases,  bonafide^  say  a  married 
man  and  his  wife  and  three  children,  who  really  were 
in  want  of  relief.  If  the  five  were  inmates  in  the 
Workhouse  they  would  cost  about  25s.  a  week.  But 
instead  of  offering  them  the  House  at  the  Central 
Workhouse,  offer  them  i6s.  outdoor  relief.  Doubtless 
the  man  and  his  wife  and  children  too  would  prefer  to 
take  the  i6s.,  and  dwell  at  home.  If  the  children 
were  brought  up  at  home  it  is  very  probable  they 
would  go,  in  course  of  time,  to  work  on  a  farm.  If 
they  were  brought  up  in  a  Workhouse  they  would 
probably  not  care  to  return  and  work  in  the  country. 
Take  another  case — a  widow  with  three  children,  very 
destitute — ^suppose  she  applied   for   relief,  instead  of 
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offering  her  *'  the  House  "  in  the  Central  Workhouse, 
offer  her  12s.  or  even  ids.  per  week.  Doubtless  she 
would  much  prefer  to  stay  at  home,  and  nurse  her 
children  by  her  own  fireside.  If  so,  her  children,  if 
they  lived  in  a  rural  district,  would  be  likely,  as  they 
grow  up,  to  have  a  desire  to  work  on  a  farm. 

What  about  the  tramps  ? 

It  is  true  we  must  provide  for  them.  It  would  be 
very  expensive  to  send  them  by  train  to  the  one 
Central  Workhouse. 

What  to  do  for  them  ? 

I  would  not  recommend  the  Guardians  to  build  a 
tramps'  ward.  It  would  cost  a  considerable  sum  to 
build  it,  and  it  would  also  be  very  expensive  to  main- 
tain it.  It  would  be  best,  in  my  opinion,  to  rent  a 
yard,  and  place  an  ex-policeman  or  a  reservist  in 
charge  of  it.  The  officer  in  charge  should  have  a 
uniform.  The  supposed  officer  in  charge  should  give 
a  ticket  to  a  worthy  applicant,  who  should  be  required 
to  sign  an  agreement  stating  that  he  would  perform 
a  certain  amount  of  allotted  work.  But  if  the  tramp, 
after  using  the  ticket  in  buying  food,  would  either 
decline  to  work  or  go  away  very  early  in  the  morning 
without  doing  anything  for  the  ticket,  in  a  case  of 
that  description  the  Guardians  should  be  empowered 
to  proceed  against  him,  and  the  magistrate  should 
grant  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  and  he  should  be 
punished,  as  a  thief,  for  receiving  goods  under  false 
pretences.  The  punishment  for  th^  first  offence  should 
not  be  less  than  three  months'  hard  labour ;  for  the 
second  offence,  not  less  than  six  months. 

Once  the  tramps  would  be  convinced  that  the 
punishment  for  running  away  without  performing  their 
allotted  task  would  be  three  or  six  months,  they  would, 
I  feel  certain,  prefer  to  do  what  would  be  required  of 
them. 

What  would  be  done  with  the  Workhouse  } 

Once  it  would  be  disestablished  as  a  Poor  Law 
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Union  Workhouse,  it  might  be  let  in  tenements,  and 
the  Guardians  would  receive  about,  say,  ^10  a-year 
for  each  person  occupying  a  room  or  two  in  the  House. 
Many  of  the  Workhouses  might  be  utilised  as  Homes 
for  Children.  Granted  that  all  the  pauper  children 
were  located  in  one  Home — the  Children's  Home — 
they  might  be  not  only  educated  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  trained  to  work  on  a  farm,  and  taught  to  work  as 
mechanics  or  artisans,  and  also  drilled  as  young  soldiers. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  speculator  would  buy  the 
Workhouse  and  the  premises,  either  convert  it  into  a 
mansion  for  himself  or  so  alter  it  and  rent  it  in  apart- 
ments to  various  persons. 

The  best  plan  of  all  would  be  to  appeal  to  the 
Government  to  buy  it  and  convert  it  into  a  granary. 
Wheat  could  be  stored  therein,  and  doubtless  in  time 
of  war  we  should  be  glad  to  find  that  there  would  be 
corn  in  the  proposed  disestablished  Workhouse.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  consider  and  provide  for  possible  danger, 
for  we  reside  on  an  island,  and  now  our  storehouses  of 
food  are  about  three  thousand  miles  away.  Rocks 
ahead! 

The  centralisation  of  Workhouses  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  the  ratepayers  and  also  the  paupers. 
I  hope  I  have  convinced  you  that  it  is  advisable  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Workhouses  when  and  where 
necessary.  But  bear  in  mind,  the  reduction  as  pro- 
posed by  myself  is  not  compulsory. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mrs  Williams  (Merthyr)  said  that  if  the  pauper  children  were 
housed  in  Workhouses  they  might  be  well  educated,  but  she  doubted 
it  very  much.  She  thought  they  wanted  to  emerge  from  that  theory, 
and  that  they  should  let  the  youngsters  attend  the  elementary  schools 
where  they  could  mix  with  other  children.  One  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  Guardians  was  to  decrease  pauperism,  and  if  they  desired  to  do 
that  they  roust  educate  the  children.  In  her  opinion  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  children  should  be  accommodated  in  a  cottage,  so  that 
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they  could  receive  the  same  attention  and  instruction  as  if  they  were 
at  home.  She  hoped  they  would  never  see  the  day  when  children 
would  be  accommodated  in  such  institutions  as  had  been  suggested. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Buckley  (Cardiff),  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Rev.  D.  Owen  for  his  paper,  ^cetiously  escpressed  his  admiration 
of  the  perseverance  of  his  venerable  friend  in  bringing  this  subject 
forward.  It  was  said  that  most  of  those  who  achieved  greatness 
were  men  who  concentrated  their  thoughts  upon  one  idea.  It  would 
not  be  complimentary  perhaps  to  say  that  Mr  Owen  was  a  man  of  a 
single  idea^  but  he  had  one  great  idea,  and  whatever  the  topic 
happened  to  be  at  a  Poor  Law  Conference  he  had  invariably  intro- 
duced his  pet  subject,  showing  how  he  would  establish  his  central 
Workhouse,  and  find  agreeable  employment  for  men,  women,  and 
children.  He  had  also  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  getting  rid  of 
objections,  and  had,  moreover,  solved  the  problem  of  what  they 
should  do  with  their  disused  Workhouses.  He,  however,  personally 
rather  agreed  with  the  lady  who  had  just  spoken,  and  would  be  sorry 
to  see  disused  institutions  turned  into  Homes  for  little  children. 
They  were  doing  away  with  the  barrack  system  and  either  putting 
the  children  into  Homes  or  boarding  them  out  But  under  Mr 
Owen's  scheme  these  institutions  might  also  be  turned  into  mansions 
for  the  rich,  or  converted  into  granaries  where  he  fancied  they 
could  see  their  venerable  friend,  the  modem  Joseph,  dispensing 
corn  to  those  who  came  to  buy  from  distant  parts.  (Loud  laughter.) 
Another  method  of  getting  rid  of  their  Workhouses  had  been 
urged  by  Mr  Nevill.  He  thought  they  must  all,  however,  have 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  the  recent  speech  delivered 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
drink  bill  was  coming  down,  and  that  there  was  an  improvement  in 
the  habits  of  the  people.  If  they  could  only  sweep  away  this  gigantic 
evil  they  would  be  able  to  put  up  a  notice  "  To  Let "  over  many  of 
their  Workhouses.  In  the  meantime  he  ventured  to  express  his  in- 
debtedness to  Mr  Owen  for  bringing  forward  his  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  thank  him  for  having  introduced  so  much  pleasantry 
into  their  discussion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  GoMER  Lewis  (Swansea)  seconded. 

Rev.  D.  Bevan  Jones  (Nevrport)  supported,  and  in  doing  so 
strongly  emphasised  the  view  that  the  tendency  of  the  present  time 
was  in  the  direction  of  decentralisation  rather  than  of  centralisation  ; 
adding  in  support  of  his  statement  that  Newport  was  now  making 
provision  for  its  own  population  in  the  matter  of  asylum  accommo- 
dation at  Caerleon,  where  they  had  a  splendid  elementary  school 
which  could  easily  be  acquired  by  any  speculator  who  desired  to 
possess  himself  of  the  property. 

The  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con. 

Major  Williams,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
for  presiding,  expressed  his  delight  at  seeing  Mr  C.  Venables 
Llewelyn  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  was  so  well 
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known  throughout  South  Wales  for  the  good  work  he  had  done  in 
the  past,  and  was  doir^  at  present. 

Dr  GoMER  Lewis,  who  seconded,  declared  that  he  had  sat  for  a 
number  of  years  at  Swansea  under  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  whom  he 
succeeded,  and  that  there  was  no  better  Chairman  in  Wales— -except 
one.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  motion  having  been  adopted  with  acclamation,  the  compli- 
ment was  acknowledged  by  the  Chairman,  and  this  brought  the 
business  of  the  Conference  to  a  close. 

The  meetings  were  admittedly  the  most  successful  held  for  many 
years  in  connection  with  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
Association — a  circumstance  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  the  secretarial  duties  were  carried  out  by  Mr 
Harris,  and  to  the  excellent  arrangements  made  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  visitors  at  the  Rock  House  Hotel. 
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Friday,  26th  May  1905. 

Col.  Gerard  Clark,  Hon.  Sec,  read  letters  of  apology  for 
absence  from  Mr  E.  D.  Court,  L.G.B.,  Rev.  T.  Hodgson,  Mr  A.  J. 
PeU,  Rev.  Canon  Bury,  and  Mr  C.  S.  Loch. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  year's  Conference  at  Northampton. 

The  Committee  of  the  Conference  was  re-elected  as  follows : — 

Bedford — Mrs  Grafton,  14  Cardington  Road,  Bedford ;  Bucks— 
Sir  Edmund  Vemey ;  Cambridge — Mr  A.  J.  Pell,  Wilburton  Manor, 
Ely ;  Hertford— }Ai  Harford  Green,  Stansted,  Essex ;  Huntingdon — 
Rev.  Thos.  Hodgson,  Eynesbury  Vicarage,  St  Neots ;  Middlesex — 
Mr  E.  G.  Cole,  The  Potteries,  Tottenham;  Northampton— ^^s. 
Canon  Bury,  Harleston,  Northampton ;  Oxford-Mr^  J.  A.  Gillett, 
North  Newington  House,  Banbury. 

The  representatives  of  the  district  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences,  viz.,  Mr  E.  G.  Cole,  Rev.  Thomas  Hodgson, 
and  Col.  Clark,  were  unanimously  re-elected. 

Mr  Cole  said  that  he  had  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing the  re-election  of  the  Hon.  Sec,  Col.  Clark. 

This  was  seconded  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

Col.  Clark  thanked  the  members,  and  said  that  he  would  be 
glad  if  an  understudy  were  appointed,  as  he  did  not  think  that  he 
would  be  able  to  find  time  for  it  very  much  longer. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Donovan  (Brentford)  and  other  members  complaining 
that  they  had  not  received  advance  copies  of  the  papers,  the  Hon. 
Sec  explained  that  it  was  wholly  a  question  of  expense,  and  that  the 
present  subscription  of  five  shillings  from  each  Board  represented  at 
the  Conference  did  not  admit  of  sending  out  advance  proofs  of  the 
papers. 

It  was  thereupon  proposed  by  Rev.  P.  J.  Donovan,  seconded,  and 
carried,  that  the  subscription  be  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
Board  attending  future  Conferences. 

Mr  Vallance  then  delivered  his  Presidential  Address,  saying — 
I  have  responded  to  the  invitation  of  your  Committee  to  preside  at 
the  present  Conference  with  no  little  trepidation.  But  it  was  pressed 
upon  me  with  so  much  kindliness  by  your  genial  Secretary,  Col. 
Gerard  Clark,  that  in  a  weak  moment  I  yielded  to  his  persuasive- 
ness. I  can  assure  you  that  I  feel  it  a  great  honour  to  be  thought 
worthy  to  take  a  place  which,  in  past  years,  has  been  filled  by  a  long 
line  of  able  and  distinguished  men.  True,  I  am  no  recruit  in  Poor 
Law  Conference  work.  I  have  the  pleasant  recollection  of  having  been 
associated  with  the  late  Mr  Barwick  Baker,  Mr  Albert  Pell,  Mr  Layton 
Lowndes,  and  others  in  the  inauguration  of  these  Conferences  in 
the  early  seventies,  and  of  having  been  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  since  its  formation.  Even  before 
this  I  took  part  in  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Metropolitan 
Guardians'  Association  designed  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
Poor  Law  administration  affecting  the  Metropolis.     But  this,  I  regret 
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to  say,  proved  abortive ;  and  even  now,  to  the  discredit  of  London 
Unions,  they  are  districted  for  Poor  Law  Conferences  with  the  South- 
Eastern  District 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  denied  that  the  Poor  Law  Conferences 
throughout  the  country  have  done  and  are  doing  a  good  practical 
work — informing  and  enlightening  as  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
Poor  Law  and  the  work  of  administration,  and  bringing  the  647 
Unions  in  England  and  Wales  as  far  as  possible  into  line  in  their 
methods.  They  have  also  not  been  without  influence  outside  both 
upon  public  opinion  and  the  course  of  legislation.  The  varied 
subjects  which  have  been  introduced  at  these  Conferences  during 
the  last  thirty  years  have  covered  a  very  wide  ground.  They  have 
embraced  every  department  of  Poor  Law  work,  they  have  desJt  with 
fundamental  principles,  they  have  embraced  every  form  of  adminis- 
tration and  every  class  of  poor,  they  have  dealt  with  social  and 
economic  questions  having  a  direct  relation  to  the  Poor  Law,  and 
they  have  frequently  indicated  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  beneficent 
legislation.  And  we  can  say  that,  through  all — whatever  our  differ- 
ences in  regard  to  methods — there  has  been  but  one  object,  1.^.,  to 
see  that,  in  the  administration  of  le^al  relief,  the  material  needs  of 
the  poor  be  adequately  met  without  impairing  the  character  of  the 
industrial  classes  for  self-reliance  and  independence.  With  regard 
to  the  pauperism  of  the  district  represented  at  this  Conference,  I  find 
that  on  ist  January  1904  in  the  South  Midland  counties  there  were 
in  receipt  of  relief  12,930  indoor  paupers  and  41,978  outdoor. 
These  figures  represent  5.7  per  1,000  of  population  indoor,  and  18.6 
per  1,000  of  population  outdoor,  the  proportions  for  England  and 
Wales  being  7.8  indoor  and  15.9  outdoor.  The  variation  in  the 
South  Midland  District  appears  to  be  chiefly  in  the  outdoor  poor, 
Middlesex  being  lowest  at  9.8  and  Buckingham  highest  at  27.5.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  extraordinary  variation  deserves  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  concerned.  With  regard  to 
the  conditions  of  pauperism  throughout  the  country,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  for  the  moment,  there  is  a  strong  wave  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  relaxation — if  not  of  a  setting  aside— of  the 
principles  which  now  for  seventy  years  have  prevailed.  These 
principles,  where  closely  followed,  have  not  only  resulted  in  a 
diminution  of  pauperism,  but  have  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  independence  and  well-being  of  the  industrial  classes  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  community.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  this 
country  if  the  State  should  undertake  to  relieve  its  citizens  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  yet  with  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  the  safeguards  of  legal 
relief  we  are  filled  with  no  little  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  The 
weighty  words  of  Mr  Gladstone  uttered  in  1889  are  well  deserving  of 
our  remembrance : — 

**  We  live,"  he  said,  "  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  disposition  to 
think  that  the  Government  ought  to  do  everything.    There  are 
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tfaii^  which  the  Government  ought  to  do  and  does  not  do,  I  have 
no  doubt.  If  the  Government  takes  into  its  hands  that  which  a 
man  ought  to  do  for  himself,  it  will  inflict  upon  him  greater  mischief 
than  all  the  benefits  he  will  have  received  or  all  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  these.  The  experience  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  the  spirit  of  true  and  genuinely  manly 
independence  should  be  preserved  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  the 
minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  in  the  mind  of  every  member  of 
that  class.  If  he  loses  his  self-reliance,  if  he  learns  to  live  in  a 
craven  dependence  upon  wealthier  people  rather  than  himself,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  he  incurs  mischief  for  which  no  compensation 
can  be  made."  If  the  safeguards  which  were  introduced  into  Poor 
Law  administration  in  1834  are  gradually  to  be  removed,  many  of 
us  at  least  will  contemplate  the  futui^  with  considerable  appre- 
hension ;  lest  the  history  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  should, 
in  the  no  distant  future,  repeat  itself  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor,  as 
well  as  the  injury  of  the  general  community.  In  our  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  bring  humane  principles  to  bear  upon  Poor  Law 
administration,  it  behoves  us  to  see  that  we  do  not  sap  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  industrial  classes  and  create  a  mass  of  artificial  and 
unnecessary  pauperism  in  the  country.  In  the  developments  which 
are  now  taking  place,  we  can  only  hope  and  trust  that  the  various 
political  parties  in  the  State  may  be  found  joining  hands  to  maintain 
sound  principles  and  wise  methods  in  the  future  carrying  out  of  the 
Poor  Law ;  and  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  may  not  be  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching  legislative  proposals  of  modern 
times  perhaps  is  the  "Unemployed  (Workmen's)  Bill"  now  in 
Parliament ;  and  this  no  doubt  will  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  our 
friend  Sir  William  Chance.  The  fact  is  that,  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  poverty,  we  occupy  ourselves  too  much  in  the  considera- 
tion of  means  for  the  alleviation  of  distress  and  too  little  in  the  study 
of  questions  which  are  at  the  root  of  the  distress  and  largely  are  the 
cause  of  it  For  instance,  how  little  public  attention  is  given  to  such 
questions  as  the  technical  training  of  the  young,  the  instruction  in 
skilled  handicrafts — by  apprenticeship  or  otherwise ;  the  conditions 
of  agricultural  life  and  their  improvement;  the  development  of 
industries  and  the  disconcerting  fact  that  we  pay  many  millions 
yearly  to  foreign  countries  for  garden,  poultry,  and  dairy  produce, 
much  of  which — by  increasing  the  production  of  this  country — ought 
to  go  to  the  enrichment  of  our  own  poor  and  to  the  growth  of  a 
happy,  industrious,  and  thriving  peasantry. 

At  all  events,  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  duties  of  Guardians,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  preach  the  omnipotence  of  Poor  Law  relief  in 
the  problem  of  poverty,  but  rather  so  to  administer  the  Poor  Laws 
as  not  to  discourage  patriotic  efforts  to  promote  the  independence, 
self-reliance,  and  thrift  of  the  people,  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  As  these  Conferences  have  in  the  past  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  eflBciency  of  Poor  Law  administration  in  this  country, 
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so  may  they  in  the  future  take  their  place  as  an  increasingly  edu- 
cational force  in  instructing  public  opinion  and  in  promoting  the 
study  of  the  many  questions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  pauperism 
and  misery  of  so  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-subjects.     (Cheers.) 
Sir  William  Chance  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  POOR  LAW  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  CHANCE,  Bart., 

A  Guardian  cftke  HambUdon  Union^  Surrey ;  Hon.  Secrttaryy  Central  Committee  of  Poor 
Law  Conferences;  Author  ^**  Our  Treaimeni  of  the  Poor^"  A^c. 


The  Bill  which  the  Government  have  introduced 
into  Parliament  this  session  is  of  momentous  import- 
ance. At  present,  and  for  three  hundred  years,  we 
have  and  have  had  one  Poor  Law,  whether  for  the 
relief  of  the  permanently  or  the  temporarily  destitute. 
We  are  now  threatened  with  a  supplementary  Poor 
Law  under  an  entirely  separate  administration  from 
that  of  the  existing  one.  The  question,  then,  which 
I  propose  for  discussion  to-day  is  whether  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  not  ample  powers,  acting  in  close 
co-operation  with  voluntary  relief  agencies,  to  deal 
with  all  cases  of  destitution  from  whatever  causes  they 
may  arise. 

Of  course  we  are  all  aware  that  the  provinces  of 
Poor  Law  and  charitable  work  in  the  matter  of  the 
relief  of  the  **  unemployed "  have  been  invaded  by 
other  bodies.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  in 
London  and  large  towns.  Mr  Chamberlain's  circular 
of  15th  March  1886  (see  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Appendix,  p.  5),  seems  to  have 
first  instigated  this  invasion.  This  circular  purported 
to  distinguish  between  ''ordinary'*  pauperism  which 
should  entail  disenfranchisement  and  the  relief  of 
**  artisans  and  others  who  have  hitherto  avoided  Poor 
Law  assistance,  and  who  are  temporarily  deprived  of 
employment,"  which  ought  not  to  bear  such  a  punish- 
ment. For  these  classes  work  was  to  be  provided  ( i ) 
which  would  not  involve  the   stigma  of  pauperism  ; 
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(2)  which  all  could  perform,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  previous  avocations ;  (3)  which  did  not  compete 
with  that  of  other  labourers  actually  in  work ;  and  (4) 
which  was  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  resumption 
of  regular  employment  in  their  own  trades  by  those 
who  sought  it 

As  Boards  of  Guardians  could  not  give  such  em- 
ployment, they  were  instructed  to  confer  with  other  local 
authorities,  and  to  endeavour  to  arrange  with  the  latter 
for  the  execution  of  works  on  which  unskilled  labour 
might  be  immediately  employed.  These  works  might 
be  of  the  following  kinds  among  others : — (a)  Spade 
husbandry  on  sewage  farms;  {6)  laying  out  of  open 
spaces,  recreation  grounds,  new  cemeteries,  or  disused 
burial  grounds;  (c)  cleansing  of  streets  not  usually 
undertaken  by  local  authorities;  {d)  laying  out  and 
paving  of  new  streets,  &c.;  (e)  paving  of  unpaved 
streets,  and  making  of  footpaths  in  country  roads ;  {/) 
providing  or  extending  sewage  works  and  works  of 
water  supply. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  spade  labour  was  a  class  of 
work  which  had  special  advantages  in  the  case  of  able- 
bodied  persons  out  of  employment  "  Every  able- 
bodied  man  can  dig,  although  some  can  do  more  than 
others,  and  it  is  work  which  is  in  no  way  degrading, 
and  need  not  interfere  with  existing  employment" 

It  was  intended  that  only  such  men  should  be 
employed  in  this  work  who  were  recommended  by  the 
Guardians  as  persons  whom,  owing  to  previous  con- 
ditions and  circumstances,  it  was  undesirable  to  send 
to  the  Workhouse  or  to  treat  as  subjects  for  pauper 
relief;  and  secondly,  that  the  wages  paid  should  be 
something  less  than  the  wages  paid  for  similar  work 
in  order  to  prevent  imposture,  and  to  leave  the  strongest 
temptations  to  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  their  pre- 
vious occupations. 

It  is  to  be   noted  that  nothing   was  said  in  the 
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circular  as  to  the  part  which  vpluntary  charity  could  play 
in  the  relief  of  the  "  unemployed,'*  as  was  so  usefully 
done  in  the  circular  on  the  general  subject  of  Poor 
Relief  issued  by  Mr  Goschen  in  1869. 

.  Mr  Chamberlain  s  circular  was  reissued  by  Mr  H. 
H.  Fowler  in  November  1892  (Twenty-second  Report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Appendix,  p.  36) ; 
and  by  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre  in  September  1893  ^^^ 
February  1895.  Its  effect  has  been,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  convert  by  gradual  stages  exceptional  dis- 
tress into  permanent  distress,  and  to  increase  the  very 
evil  which  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  And  now  we 
have  before  us  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill  of  this 
session. 

This  Bill,  if  it  becomes  an  Act  of  Parliament,  will 
stereotype  for  all  time  the  special  class  of  destitute 
persons  who  are  to  be  relieved  at  the  cost  of  the  com- 
munity without  the  liability  to  disfranchisement  A 
new  poor  relief  system  is  to  be  established  alongside  of 
the  old,  and  to  be  administered  by  other  bodies  than 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

Now  there  may  be  some  here  who  will  say:  "  Surely 
some  special  provision  must  be  made  for  deserving 
men  who  have  been,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
temporarily  thrown  out  of  work.  Ought  they  to  be 
dealt  with  as  ordinary  paupers  and  disfranchised  "i  And 
what  alternative  do  you  propose  ?  "  To  answer  these 
questions  it  is  necessary  to  examine  carefully  into  the 
present  powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  matter  of 
the  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  for  it  is  only  with  the  class 
of  persons  able  to  do  work  that  we  are  concerned. 
One  must  distinguish  between  large  urban  Unions 
on  the  one  hand,  which  are  administered  under  the 
Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,  and  other  Unions 
to  which  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  applies, 
for  it  is  practically  in  the  former  class  of  Unions  that 
the  ** unemployed'*  problem  arises.  And  one  must 
consider  what  part  charity  can  take  in  the  matter. 
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In  Unions  under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation 
Order  any  able-bodied  male  person  who  applies  for 
relief  may  be  relieved  outside  the  Workhouse,  but  he 
must  "  be  set  to  work  by  the  Guardians,  and  be  kept 
em{)loyed  under  their  direction  and  superintendence  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  receive  relief."  **  One-half  at 
least  of  the  relief  so  allowed  shall  be  given  in  articles 
of  food  or  fuel  or  in  other  articles  of  absolute  necessity." 
The  amount  of  relief  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Guardians. 

Unions  under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order 
have  no  such  power,*  unless  the  Guardians  apply  for 
the  issue  of  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order.  This 
Order,  which  will  only  be  granted  when  the  Local 
Government  Board  consider  that  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances require  its  being  issued,  gives  to  such 
Guardians  similar  powers  to  those  contained  in  the 
Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order. 

Under  both  Orders,  however,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  must  be  informed  within  thirty  days  after 
the  outdoor  labour  test  has  been  applied  to  any  male 
able-bodied  persons  as  **to  the  place  or  places  at 
which  they  have  been  set  to  work,  the  sort  or  sorts  of 
work  in  which  they  or  any  of  them  should  be  employed, 
the  times  and  mode  of  work,  and  the  provision  made 
for  superintending  them  while  working,"  and  the  Board 
have  power  to  order  the  discontinuance  or  alteration  of 
the  same  if  they  think  well.  The  relief  may  be  given 
on  loan. 

Any  able-bodied  male  person,  therefore,  who  be- 
comes destitute  temporarily  from  want  of  employment 
can  be  relieved  by  means  of  an  outdoor  labour  test. 

The  most  common  method  of  applying  this  test 
is  to  open  a  labour  yard  where  the   work  of  stone- 

*  If,  however,  they  do  give  outdoor  relief  in  contravention  of  the 
Order,  the  case  must  be  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
within  fifteen  days,  who  may  either  allow  it  or  disallow  it  as  they 
think  fit. 
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breaking,  wood-chopping,  or  other  work  of  the  same 
class  can  be  performed.  But  the  opening  of  "  stone- 
yards"  has  led  to  many  abuses,  the  supervision  and 
keeping  of  order  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  the  work 
done  is  very  costly.  Experience  has  also  shown  that 
they  are  very  demoralising.  The  Whitechapel  Union 
obtained  from  the  Local  Government  Board  what  is 
known  as  a  modified  test  order.  Under  such  an  order 
the  Guardians  can  relieve  the  man  in  the  Workhouse, 
and  give  outdoor  relief  to  his  family  while  he  is  there. 
Afterwards,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  find  work,  an 
outdoor  allowance  for  a  short  period  is  made.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Board  would  be  willing  to 
issue  similar  orders  to  other  Unions,  where  required, 
under  circumstances  of  exceptional  distress.  Another 
system  also  employed  has  been  to  relieve  the  man  in 
the  Workhouse,  and  if  the  family  is  found  to  be 
respectable,  and  the  home  worth  keeping  up,  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  charity  until  the  man  gets  into  work  again. 
This  latter  course,  of  course,  requires  no  special  order. 
But  both  have  been  followed  by  much  better  results 
than  the  opening  of  labour  yards. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  and  said  about 
Boards  of  Guardians  acquiring  land  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  those  to  work  who  cannot  find  work  for 
themselves,  but  it  is  the  better  opinion  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  (59  Geo.  III.,  ch.  12,  s.  12,  as 
extended  by  i  &  2  Will.  IV.,  ch.  42)  which  allowed 
this  are  now  obsolete,  having  been  impliedly  repealed 
by  the  Act  of  1 834.  But  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to 
prevent  a  Board  of  Guardians  acquiring  land  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  to  work  their  indoor  poor  when  the 
pressure  on  the  Workhouse  itself  becomes  too  great, 
for  this  is  really  indoor  relief  Then  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  the  power  of  emigrating  their  poor,  a 
power  which  might  be  exercised  in  proper  cases  more 
frequently  than  at  present. 

Such  are  the  present  powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 
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and  in  my  opinion  they  are  sufficient  for  dealing  with 
the  unemployed  question,  provided  the  Guardians  are 
willing  to  co-operate  with  charitable  effort.  Where 
the  Poor  Law  and  charity  act  together  in  close  co-oper- 
ation the  Poor  Law  will  never  break  down,  even  in 
times  of  exceptional  distress.  Everything  turns  on 
"investigation,"  whether  relief  be  given  by  the  Poor 
Law  or  by  charity.  Each  individual  application  for 
help  must  be  carefully  inquired  into,  so  that  the  proper 
remedy  may  be  applied.  It  will  then  be  possible  to 
distinguish  between  those  for  whom  the  deterrent  of 
well-administered  poor  relief  is  necessary,  and  those 
whose  characters  and  antecedents  are  such  that  they 
can  safely  be  given  temporary  assistance  from  other 
sources. 

And  now  I  must  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  London 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  which  it  seems  at  the 
present  time  such  a  popular  thing  to  abuse.  I  think 
that  the  criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
arise  from  a  misconception  of  its  principles  and 
methods.  The  Society  seeks  to  form  side  by  side  with 
every  Board  of  Guardians  at  least  one  Committee  con- 
taining representatives  of  the  Board  and  of  all  the  chari- 
table agencies  at  work  in  the  Union  or  parish.  The 
Committees  endeavour  to  effect  a  division  of  work  be- 
tween Poor  Law  and  charity.  They  accordingly  wish  to 
leave  to  the  Poor  Law  such  cases  of  destitution  as  can- 
not in  their  opinion  be  effectually  assisted  by  charitable 
help ;  but  cases  in  which  there  is  a  prospect  of  some  per- 
manent good  being  done  they  endeavour  to  help  from 
charitable  sources.  In  such  cases  they  seek  assistance 
from  the  agencies  severally  best  able  to  deal  with  them  ; 
and  when  these  fail,  they  consider  themselves  under  an 
obligation  to  secure  that  the  treatment  which  they 
have  advised  shall  be  carried  out  in  some  other  way. 
The  Society  wants  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  this  matter  of  the  **  unemployed  "  as  much  as 
possible.    It  does  not  want  to  see  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
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ployed  so  carried  out  as  to  create  still  more  unemployed ; 
and  it  asserts  that  this  must  happen  when  autnorities 
other  than  the  Poor  Law  authorities  go  out  of  their  way 
to  create  or  anticipate  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  unem- 
ployed. It  stretches  out  its  hand  to  help  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians in  the  matter,  and  only  asks  for  their  recognition 
of  certain  well-tried  methods  of  relief.  It  is  sympathetic 
to  those  who  have  made  the  effort  to  help  themselves, 
and  whose  unemployment  can  only  be  temporary,  and 
it  will  do  all  it  can  to  tide  them  over  their  difficulty 
with  the  least  sacrifice  of  their  spirit  of  independence. 
It  holds  that  a  firm  and  steady  policy  of  poor  relief 
administration  joined  with  a  wise  and  discriminating 
administration  of  charitable  relief  in  normal  times  will 
make  it  much  more  easy  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the 
unemployed  in  times  of  exceptional  distress.  During 
last  winter,  for  instance,  in  those  London  Unions  where 
Poor  Law  and  charity  had  worked  most  closely  in 
co-operation,  accompanied  by  a  strict  administration  of 
poor  relief  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians,  the  number  of 
paupers  relieved  rose  very  little.  The  number  of 
paupers  (excluding  insane  and  vagrants)  relieved  in 
London  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  week  in  December 
in  the  years  1892  and  1904  was  98,124  and  124,409  re- 
spectively. I  take  the  year  1 892  because  the  pauperism 
of  the  Metropolis  stood  at  a  lower  point  than  it  has 
ever  reached  since. 

The     following    Unions    actually    decreased   their 
pauperism  between  the  dates  given  : — 

Bethnal  Green,  from  3,540  to  3,120. 
St  Pancras,  from  6,230  to  5,755. 
Woolwich,  from  2,494  to  2,082.  • 

St  George's-in-the-East  had,  curiously  enough,  the 
same  number,  viz.,  1,318,  at  each  date. 

On  the  other  hand  Poplar  increased  its  pauperism 
from  4,1 15  to  10,919,  and  Islington  from  6,344  to  9,146. 
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The  following  Unions  had  comparatively  small 
increases : — 

Kensington,  from  2,239  to  3,067. 
Lambeth,  from  6,278  to  6,681. 
Mile  End,  from  2,491  to  3,106. 
St  Marylebone,  from  3,532  to  4,044. 
Shoreditch,  from  2,606  to  2,970. 
Stepney,  from  1,247  to  1,978. 
Whitechapel,  from  1,407  to  1,827. 

Poplar  stands  out  as  the  Union  of  all  London 
where  the  increase  of  pauperism  has  been  greatest, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  ever  since  1894  outdoor 
relief  has  been  given  most  freely,  and  as  if  it  were 
from  a  charitable  fund,  so  that  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  has  been  left  no  field  to  work  in. 

This  Society,  of  course,  recognises  periods  of 
exceptional  distress,  but  it  lays  down  a  definite  policy 
of  relief  at  such  times.  First  of  all,  it  asserts  that 
•*the  only  way  to  meet  widespread  and  exceptional 
distress,  without  doing  permanent  injury  to  the  mass 
of  the  poor,  is  to  adhere  to  certain  general  principles 
and  fixed  lines  of  action  which  they  will  readily  under- 
stand. Indecision  and  vacillation  at  such  a  time 
produce  grave  mischief."  Secondly,  that  the  creation 
of  a  large  relief  fund  tends  **  to  occasion  additional 
difficulties  and  perplexities.  Confusion  and  waste  can 
only  be  avoided  by  taking  careful  measures  for  the 
administration  of  relief  beforehand,  quietly  and  without 
panic."  Thirdly,  that  "  to  deal  with  large  numbers  of 
people  quickly  and  effectually,  *  tests '  are  necessary,  no 
less  than  inquiry." 

It  points  out  that  "roughly  speaking,  applications 
come  from  three  classes — ( i )  Thrifty  and  careful  men  ; 
(2)  men  of  different  grades  of  respectability,  with 
decent  homes ;  and  (3)  the  idle  loafing  class,  or  those 
brought  low  by  drink  or  vice." 

It  recognises  that  in  times  of  exceptional  distress 
Special  Local  Relief  Committees  are  necessary,  and 
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it  asserts  that  if  only  Boards  of  Guardians  would  co- 
operate with  such  Committees  in  the  work  of  relief  oa 
definite  lines,  that  all  temporary  needs  of  these  three 
classes  of  applicants  would  be  properly  dealt  with  by 
the  two  agencies  alone.  The  whole  difficulty  has  been 
caused  by  the  refusal  of  certain  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  admit  that  organised  charitable  assistance  is  neces- 
sary at  such  times.  They  absolutely  refuse  to  co- 
operate. Such  Boards  say  that  poor  relief  and  chari- 
table relief  are  equally  degrading  for  the  man  who  is 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  that  he  must  be  offered 
employment  by  some  other  public  body  at  the  usual 
rate  of  wages.  By  some  obscure  method  of  reasoning 
these  Boards  have  persuaded  themselves  that  State  or 
rate  employment  by  the  Government  or  municipal 
authorities,  although  the  work  is  actually  created  for 
the  occasion,  is  neither  poor  nor  charitable  relief  It 
is  owing  to  their  prejudices  against  charitable  help  that 
we  are  now  threatened  with  the  formation  of  entirely 
new  statutory  bodies  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed, 
not  only  in  times  of  exceptional  distress,  but  per- 
manently. But  there  is  still  time  for  protest,  and  I 
hope  that  Boards  of  Guardians  will  protest  against  the 
Bill.  But  a  protest  will  be  useless  unless  Boards  of 
Guardians  determine  to  set  their  own  houses  in  order, 
and  to  support  the  action  of  Voluntary  Local  Relief 
Committees  to  deal  with  such  cases  as  it  may  be  con- 
sidered advisable  not  to  throw  on  the  rates  for  support. 

These  Local  Committees  should  include  repre- 
sentatives {a)  of  the  principal  land  and  house  owners ; 
(6)  of  employers  of  labour ;  (c)  of  working  men,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  trade  societies  and  benefit  clubs  ; 
(d)  of  charitable  agencies  ;  (e)  of  Poor  Law  Guardians 
and  public  local  authorities  ;  (/)  of  school  teachers  and 
visitors  ;  and  (g)  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 

The  Committee  should  subdivide  the  whole  district 
into  sub-districts,  and  appoint  Sub- Committees  of  each 
body  to  each  sub-district.      These  Sub  -  Committees 
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would  act  under  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  whole 
Committee,  and  these  regulations  should  not  be  de- 
parted from  except  by  the  consent  of  the  whole 
Committee.  Any  application  made  to  the  Committee 
would  be  at  once  referred  to  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  district  where  the  applicant  lived  to  deal  with. 

The  Committee  would  thus  be  enabled  to  deal 
satisfactorily  with  the  three  classes  of  cases  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Thus,  class  3 — **the  idle, 
loafing  class,  or  those  brought  low  by  drink  or  vice  " — 
would  be  at  once  referred  to  the  Poor  Law  authority 
as  most  suitable  for  indoor  relief;  class  2 — "men  of 
different  grades  of  respectability  with  decent  homes  " 
— would  be  relieved  (according  to  character)  either  by 
the  modified  Workhouse  test — the  man  received  into 
the  Workhouse  and  the  family  relieved  from  charitable 
sources — or  by  finding  employment  for  him,  with  help 
at  the  home  until  work  has  been  found ;  while  class  3 
— **  the  thrifty  and  careful  man  " — can  be  safely  trusted 
with  temporary  relief.  Thus  his  rent  might  be  paid 
or  his  club  payments  kept  up  until  he  was  in  work 
again. 

Such  a  Committee  would  find  plenty  of  ways  of 
helping  men  temporarily  out  of  work  according  to  their 
wants  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  preserve  from 
the  consequences  of  Poor  Law  relief.  Thus,  they 
could  assist  in  emigrating  suitable  cases. 

In  London  such  Committees  could  work  under  such 
a  body  as  the  Mansion  House  Committee,  on  which 
each  Committee  should  be  represented. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  assigned  to  this 
paper  to  go  into  details  of  the  work  of  the  Committees. 
The  general  lines  of  the  work  are  fully  sketched  in  the 
Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  on  Exceptional  Distress,  and  they  are 
based  on  (i)  dealing  with  the  individual  and  not  with 
the   mass   of  individuals,   and   (2)  thorough   inquiry 
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before  relief  given,  so  that  the  relief  can  be  varied  and 
adjusted  to  the  actual  wants  of  an  applicant. 

No  person  will,  if  this  system  of  relief  be  followed, 
suffer  the  penalty  of  disenfranchisement  who  does  not 
deserve  to  do  so.  Indeed  in  the  case  of  most  of  those 
who  would  be  left  to  the  Poor  Law  to  deal  with  there 
would  be  no  vote  to  lose. 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  in  the  large  majority  of 
the  Unions  in  the  South  Midland  District  there  is  no 
necessity  for  setting  up  such  Committees  as  I  have 
described,  but  I  must  remind  the  Guardians  of  those 
Unions  that  the  Bill  of  the  Government  provides  for 
similar  bodies  with  similar  constitutions  to  those  pro- 
posed to  be  set  up  in  London  being  established  in 
every  county.  Therefore  I  must  shortly  refer  to  its 
provisions. 

It  establishes  a  ** central  body"  for  the  whole  of  the 
administrative  county  of  London,  and  a  "  local  body  " 
in  every  metropolitan  borough.  The  "  local  body  "  in 
each  borough  is  to  consist  '*of  members  of  the  Borough 
Council  and  of  any  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  borough." 
The  '* local  body"  has  to  make  itself  ** acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  labour  within  the  area,  and  inquire 
into  and  discriminate  between  any  application  made 
to  them  from  persons  unemployed."  If  it  is  satisfied 
'*that  any  such  applicant  is  honestly  desirous  of  ob- 
taining work,  but  is  temporarily  unable  to  do  so  from 
exceptional  causes  over  which  he  has  no  control,"  and 
considers  **that  his  case  is  capable  of  more  suitable 
treatment  under  the  Act  than  under  the  Poor  Law,"  it 
may  try  **  to  obtain  work  for  the  applicant,"  or  may 
refer  the  application  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  "centrad 
body,"  but  it  has  no  power  to  provide  work  for  any 
unemployed  person. 

The  **  central  body'*  is  to  consist  of  members  of 
the  *' local  bodies"  and  of  the  London  County  Council, 
with  a  certain  number  of  co-optated  members,  not  to 
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exceed  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  the  body. 
Its  duties  are  to  be  : — 

^i^  To  co-ordinate  the  action  of  local  bodies  ; 

(2)  To  aid  the  efforts  of  those  bodies  by  establish- 
ing, taking  over,  or  assisting  labour  exchanges  and 
employment  registers,  and  by  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion and  otherwise,  as  they  think  fit ;  and 

(3)  To  inquire  into  and  assist  any  cases  of  unem- 
ployed persons  referred  to  them  by  those  bodies. 

The  assistance  to  any  unemployed  person  may  be 
given  (a)  by  means  of  emigration ;  (6)  by  removing 
him  to  another  area  ;  and  (c)  by  the  provision  of  tem- 
porary work  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  put  him  in  a  position 
to  obtain  regular  work  or  other  means  of  supporting 
himself.  But  the  total  weekly  remuneration  for  such 
work  is  to  be  less  than  what  an  unskilled  labourer  can 
earn,  and  the  work  cannot,  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Local  Government  Bbard,  be  given  to  the  same 
person  for  more  than  two  successive  years. 

For  the  above  purposes  "  work  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  provided  by  a  body  established  under  this  Act 
(although  the  workman  is  not  actually  employed  by 
that  body)  if  that  body  have  arranged  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  workman,  and  contribute  towards  the  pay- 
ment given  in  respect  of  that  employment" 

This  provision  effectually  closes  the  door  to  a 
"local  body"  contributing  towards  the  payment  for 
any  work  which  they  may  have  obtained  for  him 
indirectly,  because  by  any  such  contribution  they 
would  be  held  to  be  providing'  work  which  the  Bill 
gives  them  no  power  to  do.  We  must  be  thankful  for 
small  mercies. 

The  expenses  of  the  "  central  body "  and  those 
of  "local  bodies"  incurred  with  the  consent  of  the 
"  central  body "  are  to  be  paid  out  of  central  funds, 
under  the  management  of  the  central  body.  This 
central  fund  is  to  be  supplied  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, and  by  the  Councils  of  each  metropolitan  borough 
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in  proportion  to  rateable  values.  I  think  myself  that 
the  charitable  contributions  will  be  nil,  and  that  the 
whole  expense  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  rates — 
another  pleasant  outlook  for  the  unfortunate  London 
ratepayer. 

A  separate  account  is  to  be  kept  of  all  sums  sup- 
plied by  contributions  made  by  the  Borough  Councils, 
and  no  expenses  of  providing  temporary  work^  except  at 
a  farm  colony,  shall  be  paid  out  of  that  cucount. 

The  Act  authorises  the  establishment  of  farm 
colonies  by  the  "  central  body,"  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  it  is  evidently  the  in- 
tention that  this  is  to  be  the  principal  means  of  pro- 
viding work  for  the  unemployed. 

The  contributions  of  Borough  Councils  (and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  the  City  of  London  is  included)  are 
not  to  exceed  a  halfpenny  rate,  "or  such  higher 
rate,  not  exceeding  a  penny,  as  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  may  approve." 

This  sum  will  not  go  very  far.  I  believe  that  a 
halfpenny  rate  in  London  raises  about  ;^8o,ooo.  Now 
the  Mansion  House  Committee,  which  has  worked 
very  economically,  has  expended  during  this  winter 
about  ;^50,ooo  on  the  relief  of  some  2,5cx)  unemployed, 
and  a  rate-supported  body  is  proverbially  more  extra- 
vagant in  its  expenditure  than  a  body  which  has  to 
raise  its  moneys  from  voluntary  gifts.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  other  halfpenny  rate  would  soon  be 
asked  for,  and  if  labour  colonies  are  to  be  established, 
the  ;^  1 60, 000  which  a  penny  rate  would  raise  would 
not  suffice.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  great  danger  of 
all  Bills  of  this  nature.  One  does  not  know  where 
they  may  lead  to.  We  unfortunately  know  what  has 
happened  in  the  matter  of  education  ;  we  know  what 
is  happening  in  the  matter  of  the  Poor  Law.  The 
rates  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  are,  I 
hold,  largely  the  cause  of  the  unemployment  of  which 
complaint   is   made.     I   venture  to   say  that   County 
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Councils  and  county  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales 
will  think  seriously  before  they  venture  to  adopt  (as 
they  have  power  to  do)  the  provisions  of  such  a  Bill  as 
is  before  us.  History  has  shown  that  when  the  State 
(either  directly  by  itself  or  indirectly  by  its  agents,  the 
local  authorities)  steps  in  to  provide  employment,  the 
demands  upon  its  aid  have  a  tendency  to  increase. 

I  believe  that  the  Bill  will  sow  the  seeds  of  what 
will  prove  to  be  a  great  evil  for  our  country,  and  it 
must  be  combated  by  all  the  means  we  have  at  our 
disposal.  We  Guardians  shall  probably  agree  that 
one  Poor  Law  is  enough  for  any  country.  Our  Ossa 
is  sufficiently  heavy,  and  we  do  not  want  to  heap  another 
Pelion  upon  it. 

Surely  to  avoid  what  I  am  obliged  to  call  a  great 
evil — i,e,,  the  establishment  of  another  Poor  Law  apart 
from  that  which  we  now  have — Guardians  should  seri- 
ously consider  whether  they  cannot  co-operate  more 
closely  with  existing  charitable  agencies  than  they  do  at 
present,  while  charitable  bodies  and  persons  should  so 
organise  themselves  as  to  make  that  co-operation  a 
success. 

I  cannot  do  better,  in  bringing  my  paper  to  a  close, 
than  to  quote  from  Canon  Bury's  admirable  speech  at 
the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  of  1893:  **  I  will 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  go  home  and  cultivate  a  little 
self-sacrifice.  Do  not  be  so  much  taken  up  with  the 
unemployed  with  a  big  *  U ' ;  do  not  be  so  much 
taken  up  with  schemes  with  a  big  *  S ' ;  and  do  not 
be  so  much  taken  up  with  problems  with  a  big  *  P  * ; 
but  go  home  and  see  what  you  can  do  in  your  own 
sphere  to  get  rid  of  distress,  and  of  the  unemployed 
at  your  own  doors/* 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  President  said  that  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  Sir 
William  Chance  for  the  paper,  which  would  afford  an  excellent 
basis  for  discussion. 

Colonel  David  Lamb  (Salvation  Army)  said  that  he  was  not  present 
in  any  official  capacity,  but  rather  as  a  Guardian  in  another  district 
interested  in  the  subject.  He  did  not  quite  know  the  attitude  of 
the  Salvation  Army  towards  the  Bill,  many  of  the  provisions  of 
which  were  rather  obscure,  and  he  certainly  agreed  with  Sir  William 
Chance  that  there  were  great  dangers  in  front  of  them.  He  had 
held  for  a  long  time  that  the  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  the 
unemployed  problem  was  the  treatment  of  the  vagrant  and  the 
unemployable.  He  did  not,  however,  agree  with  Sir  William  Chance 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  never  broke  down.  At  Poplar  last  winter  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society's  representative  had  no  proposal  to  make  when  it  was  found 
that,  after  the  vagrant  class  had  been  disposed  of,  there  still  remained 
a  class  of  men  of  respectable  character  who  had  been  in  the  same 
employment  a  long  while,  and  had  resided  in  the  parish  for  forty 
years  and  more,  and  yet  were  absolutely  starving.  He  had  great 
sympathy  with  Poplar  in  its  present  position ;  though  it  might  have 
been  contributory  to  it,  there  were  other  factors  at  work.  His 
objections  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  were  not  to  its 
principles  and  methods  but  to  its  practices.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  took 
different  views  of  a  great  many  things,  and  the  Salvation  Army  had 
done  a  great  deal  to  solve  many  social  problems.  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  was  by  the  way.  As  to  the  idea  that  the  payments  for  the 
work  done  at  the  farm  colonies  should  be  less  than  the  ordinary 
rate  in  the  district  for  unskilled  labour,  he  would  only  remark  that 
the  work  of  some  of  the  men  at  Hadleigh  had  been  valued  by  an 
independent  judge  at  threepence  per  day.  (Laughter.)  If  a  busi- 
ness standard  were  strictly  applied,  he  did  not  think  that  the  local 
labour  markets  would  be  seriously  affected.  He  noticed  that  the 
author  throughout  referred  to  the  proposed  farm  colonies,  but  he 
did  not  think  that  those  who  were  backing  the  Bill  would  be  satisfied 
with  farm  colonies ;  they  would  want  labour  colonies,  which  would 
not  necessarily  be  connected  with  the  land — quite  a  different  thing. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  V.  ToYNBEE  (Bermondsey)  said  that  as  one  who  had  been 
for  some  time  connected  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  he 
regretted  that  the  previous  speaker  had  not  told  the  meeting  what 
the  practices  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  were  to  which  he 
took  objection.  In  the  South  of  London  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  had  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  practical 
working  men  and  members  of  friendly  societies  and  trades  unions, 
and  as  a  rule  when  people  came  into  close  touch  with  the  Society 
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their  objections  vanished.  Turning  to  the  question  of  the  provision 
of  work  for  the  unemployed  by  local  authorities,  he  believed  much 
harm  was  done  by  boroughs  being  covered  with  placards  inviting 
applications,  before  it  was  known  that  work  could  be  given.  Then 
again  there  was  the  expense ;  for  instance,  in  one  district,  ;^8,ooo 
was  spent  on  the  quite  unnecessary  repairing  of  a  certain  road — a 
thing  that  was  certain  to  result  in  an  early  rise  in  the  rates  of  the 
district.  Again,  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  creating  a  special  class  who  would  look  to  the  local  authorities 
winter  after  winter  for  well-paid  work  instead  of  making  provision 
for  themselves.  Moreover,  that  class  of  work  cost  30  per  cent,  or  more 
than  that  of  the  regular  workmen.  He  also  doubted  whether  the 
occasional  work  offered  at  long  intervals  would  prove  of  real  advan- 
tage to  those  who  received  it.  It  deprived  the  regular  employees  of 
the  local  authority  of  work,  and  it  really  was  robbing  an  efficient 
Peter  to  pay  an  indifferent  Paul.  The  true  way  would  be  to  train 
these  men  to  look  ahead  and  to  try  and  tide  over  their  difficulties  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  exercise  of  thrift.  Very  few  trades  unionists  or 
members  of  friendly  societies  ever  applied  for  work  on  relief  works, 
but  if  they  felt  that  the  Government  would  always  provide  work  for 
them,  they  would  be  tempted  to  relax  their  efforts  in  that  direction. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  E.  G.  Cole  (Edmonton ;  Member  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  Poor  Law  Conferences)  said  that  it  was  a  big  problem,  and  the 
more  he  heard  of  it  the  more  complicated  it  seemed  to  be.  The  only 
safeguard  seemed  to  him  to  be  as  Sir  William  Chance  had  said,  that 
if  they  were  to  find  employment  for  the  various  classes  who  applied 
to  the  public  authorities  for  it,  it  must  only  be  at  less  than  the 
regular  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labour.  Could  they  expect  a  man 
to  go  on  working  as  a  farm  labourer  at  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  week, 
Sunday  and  week-day,  when  he  heard  that  by  coming  to  Poplar  he 
might  get  work  from  the  local  authority  at  five  shillings  a  day  for 
an  eight-hours'  day  ?  Of  course  not.  He  did  not  sympathise  with 
Poplar:  they  had  got  all  they  asked  for.  He  did,  however,  most 
deeply  sympathise  with  some  of  its  ratepayers.  It  was  sad  to  see 
the  ratepayers'  money  wasted  on  the  Laindon  labour  colony.  At 
the  present  time  no  employer  dare  pay  less  than  the  trade  union  rate 
of  wages,  but  for  that  he  wanted  the  best  workers,  and  consequently 
what  was  to  become  of  the  second-rate  men  ?  The  majority  of  the 
men  who  came  to  the  authorities  for  work  were  not  and  never  had 
been  in  a  friendly  society  or  a  trades  union,  and  he  knew  that  there 
were  thousands  of  men  who  said,  "  Why  should  we  when  the  State 
will  keep  us  ?  "  The  moral  character  of  many  of  these  men  was  not 
very  high.  They  were  rather  selfish — perhaps  that  did  not  apply  to 
the  workmen  only — they  did  not  look  far  ahead,  and  they  had  the 
idea  that  the  Guardians  or  the  local  authority  ought  to  keep  them, 
and  they  made  no  provision  at  all.  He  knew  of  two  cases  now  in 
the  Edmonton  Workhouse ;  they  had  never  been  out  of  work  since 
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they  left  school,  and  they  had  earned  good  wages,  but  drink  was 
their  curse,  and  to  his  knowledge  those  men  had  lost  on  the  average 
two  days  a  week  for  the  last  twelve  years.  They  were  typical  of  many. 
The  longer  he  lived  the  more  convinced  he  became  that  drink,  and 
nothing  but  drink,  was  responsible  for  the  trouble  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Men  who  were  sober  could  not  loaf  about,  though  he  did 
not  say  that  there  were  no  abstainers  out  of  work.  Still  he  unhesi- 
tatingly affirmed  that  they  would  not  have  so  many  out  of  work  if  it 
were  not  for  the  drunkenness  of  the  people.  The  best  attempt  at  a 
solution  of  the  problem  had  been  that  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but 
their  scheme  was  not  perfect.  So  long  as  the  Salvation  Army  kept 
to  farming  they  were  all  right,  but  when  they  went  to  other  trades 
they  were  all  wrong.  With  workmen  worth  only  threepence  per  day 
the  Salvation  Army  could  not  possibly  make  brickmaking  pay. 
(Laughter.)  The  Salvation  Army  had  been  the  means  of  reclaiming 
a  great  many.  The  Bill  to  which  Sir  William  Chance  had  referred 
was  a  bad  Bill  and  an  unnecessary  Bill.  He  believed  that  the  Poor 
Law,  if  left  alone,  could  have  dealt  with  all  proper  cases.  If  the 
Government,  instead  of  bringing  in  a  Bill  of  the  kind,  would  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  giving  the  rural  labourer  an  interest  in  the  land,  and  so 
stop  the  migration  of  the  labourer  to  the  towns,  they  would  have 
gone  very  far  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  D.  Barrett  (Willesden)  said  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  indepen- 
dent. He  was  a  man  who  never  spent  a  foolish  penny  in  his  life. 
(Laughter.)  He  meant  in  betting  and  that  kind  of  thing.  He 
was  a  labourer  and  his  trade  union  rate  of  wages  was  yd.  an 
hour,  and  his  weekly  earnings  were  29s.  yd.,  out  of  which  he  had  to 
maintain  himself  and  wife  and  seven  children.  House  rent  amounted 
to  1 2S.  a  week,  and  food  three  meals  a  day  at  a  penny  per  head  per 
meal — not  an  extravagant  figure — 2s.  3d.  per  day  seven  days  per 
week.  That  did  not  leave  much  for  anything  else,  and  it  showed 
that  the  labourer's  trade  union  rate  of  wages  was  the  minimum 
amount  for  which  they  ought  to  expect  a  man  to  work.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  eke  out  an  existence  on  such  a  pittance,  and 
the  first  week  that  he  became  ill  or  out  of  work  he  would  be  as  poor 
as  though  he  had  never  worked  in  his  life.  The  time  was  fast 
arriving  when  the  working  man  would  be  adequately  represented  in 
Parliament. 

A  Member  rose  to  a  point  of  order  that  politics  were  not  to  be 
introduced  into  the  discussion. 

The  President  asked  the  speaker  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
paper. 

Mr  Barrett,  resuming,  said  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  urge  the  poor 
to  make  provision  for  a  rainy  day  when  they  had  not  the  wherewithal 
for  a  sunshiny  one.  Rates  went  up  and  salaries  of  officials  went  up, 
and  never  a  word  was  said  about  the  latter,  and  Mr  This  and  Mr 
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That  got  increases  for  having,  it  was  said,  saved  the  parish  large 
sums  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  done.  If  the  local  authorities 
were  left  alone  they  would  be  very  well ;  there  was  too  much  red 
tape.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  E.  T.  Sanders  (Daventry)  said  that  the  good  done  by  such 
Poor  Law  Conferences  was  very  great.  The  only  thing  that  would  touch 
the  problem  of  poverty  in  the  towns  would  be  an  alteration  of  the  land 
laws  of  the  country.  Trade  unions  were  doing  a  most  excellent 
work  in  keeping  down  the  number  of  the  unemployed,  but  the 
Guardians  had  not  done  their  duty  towards  such  societies,  for  they 
had  taken  into  account  in  calculating  what  relief  they  should  give 
the  amount  which  the  applicant  received  from  the  friendly  society 
or  trade  union,  and  they  had  thereby  crushed  thrift ;  for  the  man  who 
had  tried  to  make  provision  for  the  future  received  only  as  much  in 
the  aggregate  from  his  society  and  from  the  Guardians  as  his  thrift- 
less neighbour  received  from  the  rates.  [A  Member — That  is  not 
our  practice.] 

Sir  Edmund  Vernev  (Buckingham)  said  that  in  Buckinghamshire 
they  were  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  labourers,  and  land  was  going 
out  of  cultivation,  and  they  could  not  get  milkers  and  hands  to  look 
after  the  horses.  No  doubt  it  was  very  hard  work,  but  it  was  pre- 
ferable, he  should  have  thought,  to  being  unemployed.  People  had 
been  brought  down  from  London  to  give  them  employment,  but  they 
simply  would  not  work.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  people  in  the 
towns  were  making  a  mistake  in  holding  out  inducements  to  persons 
to  flock  to  the  towns  instead  of  trying  to  get  and  to  keep  work  on  the 
^ms.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  Long  (Aylesbury)  said  that  there  was — he  could  fully  con- 
firm what  his  friend  Sir  Edmund  Vemey  had  said — a  great  scarcity  of 
hands  in  his  county  for  farm  work,  and  it  was  due  in  his  opinion  to 
the  high  wages,  the  short  hours,  and  the  easy  work  in  the  large 
centres,  and  the  attractions  which  the  young  men  found  in  the 
amusements  and  the  variety  of  life  there.  But  let  those  young  men 
remember  that  in  the  towns  a  man  was  too  old  at  forty.  Army 
service  was  a  frequent  cause  of  unemployment  by  unfitting  a  man 
for  a  trade  or  steady  civil  occupation.  The  labourer  ought  to  have 
a  more  direct  personal  interest  in  the  soil,  and  a  well-conceived 
small-holdings  measure  might  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of  un- 
employment.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Edwards  (Brentford^  said  that  Denmark  had  made  a  very 
noteworthy  attempt  to  cope  with  these  problems.  It  had  classified 
the  Workhouses  and  had  established  penal  Workhouses,  and  the 
result  had  been  as  all  might  see  from  that  admirable  little  book  by 
Miss  Sellers  on  the  Danish  Poor  Law.*  Every  Guardian  ought  to 
read  that  little  book.  The  example  of  Denmark  might  be  most 
advantageously  followed  in  this  country.     (Hear,  hear.) 

♦  "  The  Danish  Poor  Relief  System :  an  example  for  England,"  by  Edith 
Sellers.     P.  S.  King  &  Son.     1904.    2s. 
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Mr  H.  T.  Lyne  (Willesden)  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  dis- 
cussion had  advanced  the  matter  at  all,  as  the  real  and  only  solution 
of  the  problem  must  be  found  in  fresh  legislation  which  should  deal 
with  the  subject  in  its  entirety.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society 
had  proved  utterly  incapable  of  handling  the  unemployed  problem, 
and  the  Guardians  had  failed  to  put  into  operation  the  powers  they 
undoubtedly  possessed  under  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  There  must  be  legislation  with  a  view  to  the  provision  of 
municipal  workshops  in  which  a  fair  rate  of  wages  should  be  paid. 
The  time  had  come  when  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be 
compelled  to  put  pressure  upon  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  use  the 
"  expediency  clause.'' 

Mr  W.  L.  Johnson  (Daventry)  said  that  he  had  resided  in  North- 
amptonshire for  fifty-two  years  on  the  same  farm,  and  he  milked  his  own 
cows  and  turned  the  separator  that  morning  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  could  not  get  any  one  else  to  do  it.  The  high  wages,  shorter  hours, 
and  amusements  had  attracted  the  labouring  classes  from  the  country 
to  the  towns.  Something  might  be  done  by  attention  to  the  land 
question,  but  the  ne'er-do-wells  would  plague  them  for  all  time. 

Mr  W.  Vallance  said  that  they  had  had  an  interesting  discussion, 
though  he  would  not  say  that  the  problem  had  been  solved.  The 
conditions  of  unemployment  in  this  country  were  in  some  respects 
deplorable.  It  had  been  remarked  that  men  were  not  wanted  after 
forty ;  that  was  true,  no  doubt  to  some  extent  due  to  the  trades  unions 
and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  had  had  the  effect 
of  throwing  many  men  out  of  employment  It  had  been  suggested 
that  there  should  be  something  in  the  nature  of  municipal  workshops, 
but  he  very  much  feared  that  they  were  drifting  in  the  direction  of 
very  serious  difficulty  when  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  create 
artificial  employment,  and  that  that  employment  should  be  paid  for 
at  the  ordinary  rate  of  wage.  As  he  himself  was  many  years  ago 
Clerk  to  a  country  Board  of  Guardians,  he  knew  the  extent  to  which 
agriculture  was  handicapped  by  the  labour  question,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  had  to  pay  heavy  rates  on  the  land,  which  was 
really  his  stock-in-trade  as  much  as  were  the  goods  of  a  merchant  in 
Mincing  Lane.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Guardians,  reference 
had  been  made  to  the  interference  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
He  had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  he  must  say  that  this 
was  a  great  deal  misunderstood.  Poor  Law  Guardians  had  a  great 
deal  more  power  than  they  thought  they  possessed,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers  they  could  cope  with  any  emergency  that  might 
arise.  Here  the  main  point  was  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
to  establish  a  new  Poor  Law  authority  to  work  side  by  side  with  the 
Guardians,  compulsorily  in  London  and  optionally  in  the  country, 
and  to  deal  with  only  a  certain  class  of  the  unemployed.  It  was  a 
serious  proposal,  and  he  trusted  that  all  parties  in  the  State  would 
sink  their  political  differences,  and  try  to  arrive  at  what  was  best  for 
the  country.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.,  said  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  reform  of  the  land 
laws.  One  preventive  of  the  migration  into  the  towns  would  be  the 
improvement  of  the  housing  of  the  rural  labourers.  As  to  the  Danish 
system,  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  two  countries.  The 
land  question  in  Denmark  was  entirely  different  from  that  in  this 
country,  and  the  whole  of  the  conditions  were  so  different  that  he 
doubted  whether  they  could  do  much  in  the  direction  of  adopting 
the  Danish  system.  He  was  glad  to  see  men  like  Mr  Barrett  on 
Boards  of  Guardians.  With  r^ard  to  the  employment  of  men  in 
times  of  exceptional  distress,  it  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  regular  employees  of  the 
local  authority.  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  be  present 
at  that  Conference,  and  to  see  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  those 
gatherings.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President,  in  opening  the  afternoon  meeting,  drew  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  Conference  District 
subscribing  to  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings,  and  urged  them  to  obtain 
copies  for  the  members  from  the  Publishers,  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &.  Son, 
Orchard  House,  Westminster. 

Miss  Dendy  (Hon.  Secretary,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Incor- 
porated Society  for  the  Permanent  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded)  then 
read  the  following  paper : — 

DETENTION    OF   THE    FEEBLE-MINDED. 
By  Miss  DENDY, 

U^u.  StcrrUuy,  Lmmcmthirt  mmd  Ckttkirg  Inc^rporattd  Socitty /or  Uu  Ptrmameni  Cmrt 
0/  the  FubU-mintUd, 


In  the  time  at  my  disposal  this  afternoon,  it  is  not 
possible  to  deal  thoroughly  with  so  large  a  subject  as 
that  which  has  been  allotted  to  me.  I  will  ask  you 
therefore  to  regard  my  remarks  as  simply  pegs  on  which 
to  hang  a  discussion.  Feeble-minded  people,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  are  people  who  are  not  sane,  but  who 
are  not  certifiably  insane. 

Generally  their  principal  characteristic  is  want  of 
will  power.  It  results,  naturally,  that,  whilst  in  proper 
circumstances,  they  are  as  a  rule  harmless  and  amenable 
to  discipline,  in  improper  circumstances  they  are  the 
most  dangerous  factor  in  our  social  existence.  Rarely 
themselves  vicious,  they  afford  the  opportunity  for  vice 
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in  others,  and,  unless  they  belong  to  well-to-do  folk, 
they  almost  invariably  join  the  ranks  of  either  the 
criminals  or  the  paupers  ;  or  else  they  alternate  between 
the  two,  as  opportunity  and  suggestion  arise.  Even 
when  their  parents  are  well  off,  they  are  still  a  terrible 
danger,  since  heredity  is  the  main  cause  of  weakness 
of  intellect. 

A  man  of  rank  who  squanders  a  fortune  in  clothes 
which  he  cannot  wear,  may  not  himself  join  those  un- 
employed who  are  fed  by  the  charity  of  a  Lord  Mayor  s 
fund,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  offspring 
will  do  so,  and  it  is  certain  that  those  persons  who 
show  physical  and  mental  degeneracy  are  not  confined 
to  the  poorer  classes  (as  they  would  be,  were  that 
degeneracy  merely  a  result  of  inadequate  feeding,  as 
has  been  asserted),  but  are  to  be  found  in  numbers 
amongst  the  very  rich :  in  fact,  they  are  wherever  a 
low  moral  tone  has  led  to  degeneracy  of  character,  or 
where  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  has  produced 
enfeeblement  of  physique. 

I  take  it  that  we  are  not  to-day  concerned  so  much 
with  what  constitutes  feebleness  of  intellect  or  with  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  with  what  may  be  the  best 
means  of  checking  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  addition  to  110,000  persons 
certified  insane,  we  have  100,000  not  certified,  but  un- 
doubtedly not  sane.  Probably  the  number  is  larger. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  of  these  the  males  are  in 
the  proportion  of  four  to  three  females. 

Feeble-minded  persons  are  generally  feeble-bodied 
persons,  and  die  young.  Very  many  never  grow  up, 
and  the  infantile  death-rate  which  has  assumed  such 
startling  dimensions  is  very  largely  fed  by  the  death 
of  children  who,  if  they  survived  infancy,  would  be 
mental  degenerates.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
find  that  a  feeble-minded  child  is  one  of  a  family  of  ten 
or  twelve,  most  of  whom  died  from  infantile  convul- 
sions.    I  recently  saw  an  idiot  who  was  one  of  a  family 
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of  eighteen,  ten  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy,  AH  the 
survivors  would  be  dangerous  to  society.  For  weak- 
minded  parents  generally  have  large  families,  and  of 
these  some  survive  to  become  parents  in  their  turn. 
At  what  point  in  this  circle  of  misery  the  law  should 
step  in  and  break  it,  and  what  form  legal  interference 
should  take,  is  exercising  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful 
people  to-day.  So  far  the  only  provision  for  the 
feeble-minded  made  by  the  law  is  that  contained  in  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1899  (Defective  and  Epi- 
leptic Children),  which  provides  for  their  special  educa- 
tion up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  Unfortunately  the  Act 
is  not  compulsory.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
caring  for  pauper  feeble-minded  children,  has  taken 
power  to  detain  them  until  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

This  provision  for  children  of  school  age,  insufficient 
as  it  is,  were  it  made  compulsory  upon  all  education 
authorities  to  provide  it,  would  form  a  good  basis  for 
action  in  the  future.  Were  all  feeble-minded  children 
under  skilled  observation  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
there  would  be  no  risk  of  detaining  unsuitable  cases 
afterwards,  and  I  think  that,  in  England,  whatever 
steps  may  be  taken  in  America,  it  is  to  detention  we 
must  look  for  the  cure  of  this  evil — to  detention  and 
segregation.  I  would  apply  this  cure  at  three  points — 
in  the  Workhouse,  in  the  jail,  in  the  school.  Power 
should  be  given  to  the  Guardians  to  detain  all  feeble- 
minded paupers,  to  the  prison  authorities  to  detain  all 
feeble-minded  criminals,  to  the  Town  or  County  Council 
to  provide  permanent  care  for  all  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. Thus  the  main  supply  would  be  cut  off,  and  the 
accidental  cases  would  be  prevented  from  spreading 
the  disease. 

This  scheme  would  not,  from  any  point  of  view,  be 
as  unworkable  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  those 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  question. 

If  you  will  grant  that  to  prevent  the  feeble-minded 
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from  becoming  parents  is  good  for  the  nation,  there 
remain  only  two  questions  to  be  considered — the  ethical 
and  the  economical.  Personally,  I  have  long  since 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  any  circumstances,  what- 
ever course  of  action  can  be  proved  to  be  morally 
sound,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  most  economical ;  in 
short,  that  it  is  cheapest  to  do  right.  In  other  words, 
it  is  clear  that  we  always  pay  a  high  price  for  disobey- 
ing the  laws  of  science,  which  are  the  laws  of  God. 

But  to  take  first  the  lower  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
question  :  it  is  argued  that  the  numbers  are  too  large 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  you  cannot  ask  a  nation  which 
is  already  caring  for  1 10,000  insane  persons,  to  take 
charge  of  an  additional  100,000  who  are  only  semi- 
sane.  Nobody  does  ask  that  additional  care  and 
money  shall  be  found  for  this  100,000.  It  is  only 
asked  that  care  and  money  already  expended  on  them 
shall  be  expended  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  lasting 
results.  Where  is  the  economy  of  convicting  a  poor 
half-witted  man  seventy  or  eighty  times — seventy  or 
eighty  times  putting  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  force 
for  one  poor  creature  who  might  have  been  detained 
in  a  happy  home  before  he  began  to  be  a  danger  to 
himself  and  other  people.  There  can  be  no  more 
costly  way  of  dealing  with  the  weak  of  intellect  than 
through  the  police  courts.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  convict  costs  £40  a  year,  a  prisoner  ;^24,  and  a 
pauper  ;^2i.  And  when  this  money  has  been  ex- 
pended, no  particular  good  has  been  achieved.  We 
have  rolled  our  stone  up  the  hill  only  to  let  it  roll  down 
again  for  some  one  else  to  repeat  the  useless  labour. 
For  three  months,  or  six  months,  or  a  year  we  impose 
upon  these  poor  souls  the  will  power  in  which  they 
are  lacking,  and  then  when  they  have  for  a  while 
exercised  the  good  habits  we  desire  for  them,  we  with- 
draw our  help,  and  down  they  go  again.  So  again,  we 
take  them  into  the  Workhouse,  we  feed  them,  and  clean 
them,  and  tend  them  at  enormous  cost,  and  then  let 
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them   go   to   become  again    hungry   and    dirty   and 
neglected. 

In  one  way  or  another  the  great  majority  of  the 
feeble-minded  come  upon  the  rates. 

Keep  them,  we  must  and  do  :  the  question  is,  "  Can 
we  not  do  it  in  some  more  humane  and  rational  way?" 

I  think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  can. 
All  those  who  are  properly  described  as  feeble-minded 
can  work  under  supervision,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
enjoy  working.  It  is  not,  correctly  speaking,  his 
laziness,  but  his  mental  illness,  that  makes  it  necessary 
to  set  a  feeble-minded  man  afresh  to  his  task,  day  by 
day,  and  sometimes  hour  by  hour.  Probably,  in  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  sum  which  would  be  lacking  to- 
wards his  complete  self-support  would  be  represented 
by  the  wages  and  keep  of  his  supervisor  who  would 
supply  his  missing  will  power.  But  it  is  not  only  by 
diminishing  the  numbers  of  criminals  and  paupers  that 
adequate  care  of  the  feeble-minded  would  be  an 
economy.  We  should,  by  such  care,  greatly  lessen 
the  numbers  of  the  certifiable  insane.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  weakness  of  intellect  is  not  only 
hereditary,  but  is  often  passed  on  in  an  intensified 
form.  The  children  of  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic 
are  frequently  idiots  or  imbeciles,  and,  as  such,  must  be 
provided  for  in  very  costly  fashion — indeed  it  is  no 
wonder  that  with  so  many  thousands  of  semi-insane 
persons  at  large  the  numbers  of  the  wholly  insane  should 
so  constantly  increase.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  pro- 
viding properly  for  the  feeble-minded  does  not  entail 
any  fresh  burden  upon  the  ratepayer ;  it  only  means 
that  the  burden  will  be  borne  in  a  more  reasonable 
way,  and  so  adjusted  that  its  weight  will  be  constantly 
less  and  less,  instead  of  greater  and  greater. 

Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  individuals 
to  be  dealt  with.  Here  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  individuals,  and  that  our  success  or  failure  in 
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dealing  with  them  depends  upon  whether  we  recognise 
or  ignore  that  fact 

It  is  true  that  the  idiot  shows  humanity  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level,  the  dead  level  where  all  that  can  be 
done  for  him  is  to  attend  to  his  animal  wants.  But 
the  feeble-minded  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
sympathy  and  human  consideration,  and  it  is  a  very 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  one  can  lay  down  one 
rule,  either  for  diagnosis  or  treatment,  which  would 
apply  to  all  of  them. 

Indeed,  whilst  they  are  children,  they  need  more 
differentiation  in  training  than  ordinary  children,  for 
they  lack  those  motives  for  action  which  are  common 
to  all  ordinary  children. 

Very  generally  they  are  aware  of  their  own  sad 
condition,  though  they  find  it  difficult  to  put  their 
feelings  into  words,  and  they  suffer  horribly  from  the 
slights  and  too  often  the  cruelty  of  those  about  them. 
Poor  puzzle-headed  folk,  obedient  to  any  influence, 
either  from  without  or  within,  rarely  able  to  give  any 
reasons  for  their  actions,  they  pass  through  life,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  as  through  a  bad  dream.  Every- 
thing happens  to  them,  they  never  rule  their  own 
existence ;  birth  happens,  death  happens,  and,  in  be- 
tween, parenthood  happens,  and  too  often  crime  and 
degradation  happen.  All  are  equally  beyond  their 
own  control.  Take  this  typical  incident.  W.  and  J. 
are  working  tailors,  and  have  been  charged  with  a 
series  of  thefts  and  burglaries. 

'*  Mr  A.  Jones,  on  behalf  of  W.,  said  he  could  say 
nothing  in  excuse  or  extenuation  of  the  offence,  and  he 
could  suggest  no  motive.  The  prisoner  had  no  earthly 
reason  for  committing  the  series  of  felonies.  ...  He 
was  not  in  need,  he  was  not  intemperate,  nor  did  he 
do  any  betting,  and  he  was  respectably  connected. 
Mr  Gibbons,  on  behalf  of  the  other  prisoner,  suggested 
that  he  had  been  influenced  by  W.,  and  gave  medical 
proof  that  he  was  of  uncertain  intellect  and  might  be 
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easily  influenced  to  do  wrong.  .  .  .  The  judge  said 
he  could  not  at  all  understand  why  W.  committed  the 
crimes.  ...  He  also  told  J.  that  whether  he  were 
clever  or  not,  he  must  be  good." 

Is  the  judge  the  only  one  who  "cannot  under- 
stand"? Is  it  not  only  too  likely  that  the  elder 
prisoner  did  not  understand  himself.^  As  to  his  poor, 
weak-minded,  easily  persuaded  companion,  can  any- 
thing be  more  futile  and  foolish  than  the  method  of 
the  law  in  dealing  with  him  ?  He  is  told  that  he  must 
be  good  even  if  ne  be  not  clever,  and  is  sent  to  gaol 
for  two  months,  to  come  out  minus  a  character,  to 
mingle  with  other  weak  and  wicked  human  beings. 
It  would  take  a  very  clever  man  to  be  good  in  such 
circumstances,  and  J.  is  not  clever. 

Unhappy,  despised,  degraded,  nothing  can  be  more 
miserable  than  the  condition  of  the  weak-minded  man, 
who  is  left  at  large  at  the  mercy  of  his  own  and  other 
people's  lower  impulses  ;  and  nothing  is  more  delight- 
ful and  surprising  than  to  see  the  difference  in  bearing 
and  general  behaviour  that  takes  place  in  these  poor 
folk  when  their  unsuitable  environment  is  changed 
for  conditions  fitted  to  their  mental  and  physical  con- 
dition. I  have  a  lad  now  under  my  care  who  is  very 
nearly  a  man — a  few  months  and  he  will  be  past  the 
school  age  even  for  defective  children.  He  has  no 
parents,  and  lived  with  his  grandmother.  Before  he 
came  to  us  he  had  been  in  constant  difficulties  with  the 
police.  He  is  a  big  lad,  much  stronger  and  heavier 
than  the  general  run  of  defectives.  He  came  to  us  a 
sullen,  downcast,  difficult-tempered  boy,  with  sense 
enough  to  know  that  he  was  constantly  taken  advan- 
tage of,  but  not  sense  enough  to  protect  himself;  for 
though  James  was  a  thief,  he  never  enjoyed  any  of  the 
spoils  of  his  thieving.  Now  he  is  quite  content,  quite 
manageable  —  not  a  particularly  good  boy,  but  his 
naughtiness  is  the  naughtiness  of  a  child  of  seven 
years.     He  knows  no  one  will  be  unkind  to  him,  and 
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has  quite  lost  the  lowering,  distrustful  look  he  had,  and 
is  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  He  has  no  idea  that  he 
is  kept  under  closer  confinement  than  any  one  else,  and 
it  seems  indeed  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  there  will 
be  no  real  difficulty  in  detaining  feeble-minded  young 
men  and  women  without  having  recourse  to  any  physi- 
cal restraint.  It  will  be  enough  to  metaphorically  turn 
the  key.  Give  them  to  understand  that  they  cannot 
go  and  they  will  not  want  to  go,  and  the  longer  they 
are  in  their  home  the  less  anxious  will  they  be  to  leave 
it.  Of  course  here  legislation  could  help  very  greatly. 
At  present  not  only  the  feeble-minded  are  to  be  dealt 
with,  but  their  relations.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  a 
troublesome,  greedy,  foolish  mother  that  she  cannot 
remove  her  girl  and  set  her  to  work  without  first  ob- 
taining a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  There  will  certainly 
be  some  cases  in  which,  as  the  young  people  grow  up, 
the  parents  will  succeed  in  persuading  their  children 
to  go  away  with  them,  and  then  the  effect  of  years  of 
patient  training  will  be  wasted.  But  that  brings  us 
to  another  question.  I  think  no  one  will  deny  —  at 
least,  no  one  who  knows  many  weak-minded  people — 
that  they  are  happier  as  well  as  safer  under  control. 

The  next  question  is,  **  What  kind  of  control,  and 
by  whom  applied  ?  "  I  own  it  seems  to  me  that,  so  far 
as  children  of  school  age  are  concerned,  the  education 
authorities  should  be  responsible  for  them  all,  and  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  might  with  advantage  transfer  all 
their  children  to  the  education  authorities.  It  would 
be  a  very  simple  matter  when  these  children  reached 
manhood  to  transfer  their  care  from  the  Education 
Committee  to  another  Committee  of  the  Town  or 
County  Council,  and  thus  one  governing  body  would 
be  continuously  responsible  for  one  set  of  incapables. 
But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  caring  for  the  children 
will  stem  the  torrent  of  mental  disease  that  is  now 
being  poured  upon  us,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  first  step  which  will  be  taken  towards  proper  legisla- 
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tion  on  this  matter  will  be  to  give  Boards  of  Guardians  | 

and  prison  authorities  power  to  detain  all  the  adult  ' 

feeble-minded  that  come  under  their  care.     And  may  ! 

I  say  here  that  there  is  one  matter  at  least  in  which 
Boards  of  Guardians  might  take  action  without  waiting 
for  l^slation  ?  They  need  not  give  out-relief  to  the 
weak-minded  and  efnleptic.  Probably  out-relief  in  nine 
cases  out  often  does  more  harm  than  good;  but  to  give 
it  to  weak-minded  paupers  is  an  unmixed  evil. 

There  is  not  time  for  me  now  to  point  out  the 
various  risks  which  arise  from  such  a  course  of  action, 
but  the  danger  of  subsidising  weak-minded  men  and 
women  who  are  at  large  will  be  obvious  to  everybody. 
And  a^in,  weak-minded  children  should  never  be 
boarded  out  except  in  certified  institutions.  It  is  im- 
possible to  secure  their  being  properly  cared  for  and 
safeguarded  in  private  families. 

Such  children  are  never  safe  without  supervision, 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  mother  of  a 
family  to  give  her  paid-for  charges  more  care  than  she 
ever  gave  to  her  own  children.  Moreover,  if  the 
adopted  mother  be  cruel  or  neglectful,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  questioning  a  feeble- 
minded child,  and  too  often  the  habits  of  these  poor 
children  are  such  as  call  for  much  forbearance  and 
patient  training. 

Granted,  then,  that  the  feeble-minded  should  be 
detained  and  segregated,  in  what  circumstances  can 
detention  be  carried  out  most  happily  for  them,  and 
most  economically  for  the  ratepayers  ?  I  have  heard 
it  seriously  contended  that  the  women,  at  any  rate, 
who  come  under  the  control  of  the  Pdor  Law  should 
be  kept  in  the  Workhouses  to  scrub  and  do  the  dirty 
work.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible,  and  I 
think  it  is  not  an  opinion  commonly  shared.  We  are 
bound,  if  we  take  charge  of  them,  to  make  the  very 
best  we  can  of  them,  and  though  manual  labour  is 
undoubtedly  all  they  can  do,  it  will  not  prove  necessary 
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to  give  them  only  the  roughest  part  of  it.  There  are 
very  few  who  cannot  learn  to  knit,  sewi  wash,  and  do 
laundry  work,  and  to  employ  themselves  ia  various 
kinds  of  simple  manufactures,  such  as  rug-making  and 
handloom  weaving.  I  believe  it  will  prove  also  to  be 
quite  practicable  to  establish  a  farm  colony  for  wqmeti 
and  girls.  For  men  and  boys,  this — the  farm  colony — 
is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. , 

We  must  bear  in  mind  three  things — First,  these 
feeble-minded  men  and  boys  are  very  many  more  in 
number  than  the  feeble^-minded  women  and  girls,  and 
being  much  less  taken  note  of,  are  a  much  greater  risk 
to  society.  Second,  they  will  be  found  in  great  num- 
bers amongst  the  unemployed,  amongst  criminals  and 
paupers,  or  shifting  from  one  of  these  groups  to  the 
other.  Third,  employment  must  be  found  for  them 
under  such  conditions  as  will  make  it  possible  to  keep 
them  at  work,  and  will  also  prevent  them  from  com- 
peting with  free  labour  Karmfully— as  protected 
labour  sometimes  does — at  the  same  time  being  as 
economical  as  possible.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
labour  on  the  land  meets  both  these  cofidilions.  Farm 
work  is  varied,  and  much  of  it  is  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing. It  does  not  call  for  much  exertion  of  brain  power 
on  the  part  of  those  who  only  have  to  carry  out  direc- 
tions. The  thinking  would,  of  course,  always  h^ve  to 
be  done  by  the  supervisors.  There  is  a  strong  sym- 
pathy between  the  feeble-minded  and  animals. 

This  becomes  a  very  useful  factor  in  farm  life  and 
work.  The  labour  schools  or  colonies  should  be  placed 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  land  is  going  out 
of  cultivation — in  Essex,  for  example.  They  should,  of 
course,  be  rigidly  inspected.  What  should  be  aim^ 
at  is  a  simple,  wholesome  life,  in  which  the  workers 
may  actually  produce  a  great  part  of  the  food  on  which 
they  live.  Especially  it  should  be  a  family  life.  There 
should  be  no  ''  official  luxury  "  in  it  If  we  are  to  have 
separate  tables,  for  example,  for  masters,  matrons,  ser- 
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vants,  and  colonists,  the  cost  at  once  mounts  up  exces- 
sively. Profits^  of  course,  could  not  be  looked  for 
from  such  an  industrial  colony ;  but  were  it  properly 
managed,  its  inhabitants  might  be  nearly,  if  not  quite^ 
self-supporting,  and  they  would  be  happy  and  harmless* 

How  happy,  and  how  harmless,  perhaps  only  those 
can  realise  who  can  have  the  joy  of  watching,  as  I  am 
doing,  big  boys  and  girls  growing  into  men  and  women, 
and  retaining  all  their  childish  simplicity  of  mind  whilst 
they  daily  become  more  useful  to  those  who  have  the 
care  of  them.  Pleased  with  the  smallest  kindness, 
managed  with  the  punishment  we  mete  out  to  little 
children,  their  days  pass  in  a  contented  alternation  of 
work  and  play.  And  these  are  some  of  them  boys 
who  would  be  hooligans  if  left  at  large,  and  girls 
whose  careers  would  have  been  too  deplorable  to 
think  of. 

I  neied  not,  I  am  sure,  point  out  how  immense  the 
gain  is  of  capturing  these  children  young.  The 
greatest  good  for  the  community  and  for  the  sufferers 
diemselves  can  only  be  achieved  by  treating  the 
mentally  defective  properly  from  a  very  early  age. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  train  them  on 
the  same  lines  as  healthy  children.  Very  early  in  life 
a  skilled  physician  can,  in  almost  every  case,  detect 
the  unsound  brain.  Let  us  clearly  understand  that  it 
can  never  be  turned  into  a  sound  one.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  to  take  hold  of  what  brain  power  there  is,  and 
make  the  best  and  the  most  of  it 

If  indeed  the  Guardians  concerned  can  see  their 
way  to  properly  training  all  the  weak-minded  children 
who  come  under  their  care,  they  will  have  made  a 
great  step  in  advance.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
all  their  training  should  be  practical.  If  you  struggle 
to  teach  weak-minded  children  from  six  to  sixteen  out 
of  books,  you  will  waste  your  time  and  opportunities. 
All  the  book-learning  that  you  can  give  such  a  child 
will  be  of  no  use  to  it     In  rare  cases — and  you  will 
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soon  find  out  which  they  are — ^you  may  teach  enough 
reading  to  add  a  pleasure  to  their  lives,  and  nothing 
which  can  do  that  should  be  neglected  But  for  the 
most  part,  book-learning  will  be  painfully  acquired  and 
quickly  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  manual  training 
will  be  most  helpful,  and  it  should  always  be  of  a 
practical  kind.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  teach  a  lad  to 
wind  wool  round  cardboard,  or  to  prick  holes  in  paper. 
Hand  and  eye  can  be  trained  on  tasks  which  are  useful 
in  themselves,  and  which  when  completed  give  the 
child  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  he  has  achieved  some- 
thing. Let  him  learn  to  black  his  boots,  to  dress 
himself,  to  put  his  own  buttons  on,  to  knit  and  mend 
his  own  stockings,  to  set  the  table  for  his  meals,  and 
to  make  his  own  bed.  If  you  possibly  can,  let  your 
school  be  in  the  country,  and  let  boys  and  girls  alike 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  gardening,  poultry  and  pig 
keeping.  Let  them  know  that  the  vegetables  and 
fruit  they  eat  are  of  their  own  growing.  Be  careful 
still  about  classification — it  is  not  good  for  the  less 
weak  to  be  mixed  with  the  worst  cases.  But  we  must 
remember  that  there  are  very  few,  even  amongst  the 
most  hopeless  class  of  all,  the  epileptic  imbeciles,  who 
are  not  capable  of  some  training,  and  there  are  none 
who  have  not  a  right  to  be  aflowed  to  do  as  much 
work  as  they  can.  Only  think  how  the  normal  child 
rejoices  in  being  allowed  to  share  the  tasks  of  its  grown- 
up friends  ;  that,  at  any  rate,  is  a  joy  which,  though  it 
will  cost  much  patience  and  forbearance  at  first,  we  have 
no  right  to  withhold  from  our  little  weaklings. 

With  regard  to  the  children  and  young  people 
under  our  care,  we  are  taking  great  care  that  every 
effort  they  make  shall  be  directed  towards  some  useful 
purpose.  In  this  way  they  will  not  only  contribute  by 
their  labour  towards  the  expenses  of  the  institution, 
but  they  will  themselves  improve  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally,  for  the  healing  power  of  work  is  great. 
Nor  is  there  any  unkindness  to  the  children  in  thus 
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utilising  their  little  powers  so  far  as  they  will  go.  By 
judiciously  varying  their  occupations,  and  taking  care 
that  they  are  never  allowed  to  attempt  tasks  beyond 
their  strength,  all  manual  work  may  be  made  as 
delightful  as  play.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  be  shown 
how  to  dig  a  series  of  holes  and  put  plants  in  them, 
and  then  to  be  taught  to  water  and  weed  his  plants 
and  to  gather  his  crop  in  due  season. 

As  to  the  weak-minded  adult,  over  whom  we  have 
no  legal  powers.  Undoubtedly,  whatever  may  be  the 
experience  of  German  philanthropists,  here  deten- 
tion presents  very  grave  difficulties.  After  weak- 
minded  men  and  women  have  once  become  used  to  a 
restless  vagrant  life,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  per- 
suade them  to  settle  down,  no  matter  how  desirable  it 
is  that  they  should  do  so,  or  how  happy  the  home 
offered  to  them.  Kindly  women  Guardians  have  told 
me  how,  knowing  what  it  means  when  feeble-minded 
girls  take  their  discharge,  they  have  induced  them  by 
one  means  or  another  to  stay  in  the  house  a  little  longer, 
and  yet  a  little  longer,  so  as  to  put  off  the  evil  day. 

There  ought  to  be  no  question  about  it,  and  sooner 
or  later  we  must  have  legal  powers  of  detention  in  all 
cases  in  which  weakness  of  intellect  is  definitely 
proved.  It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  asking  for  such 
power  that  the  Home  in  Conyngham  Road,  London, 
Mras  opened,  to  which  young  weak-minded  mothers 
are  sent  from  the  Workhouse.  There  are  nine  there 
now.  Should  it  prove  impossible  to  keep  them,  it  will 
be  a  good  case  to  lay  before  the  authorities  in  asking 
for  legislation. 

In  America,  in  several  of  the  States,  there  are 
custodial  homes  to  which  weak-minded  women  are 
committed.  *  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  content  with- 
out legislation  for  men  also  of  this  type.  But  difficult  as 
detention  must  be  in  the  case  of  the  confirmed  vagrant, 
if  a  proper  education  were  given  to  all  the  weak-minded 
children,    that  difficulty  would   be  gready  lessened. 
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The  very  weakness  of  will-power,  which  makes 
them  such  a  danger  to  themselves  and  to  society  when 
at  large,  makes  it  possible  to  easily  keep  them  under 
any  good  influence  that  has  been  already  established. 
Were  they  immediately  on  reaching  the  limit  of  school 
^ge  passed  on  into  adult  industrial  schools,  without  any 
disastrous  interval  speat  in  learning  the  lessons  of  the 
street,  it  would  in  most  cases  be  quite  possible  to  keep 
them  children  to  the  end  of  their  days,  but  happy  harm- 
less children  instead  of  miserable  and  dangerous  ones. 

I  must  call  attention  to  one  great  hardship  of  the 
present  law  on  this  question.  If  a  man  has  an  idiot 
or  epileptic  child,  it  often  becomes  impossible  to 
keep  it  at  home ;  in  such  a  case  he  must  send  it  to 
the  Workhouse,  and  even  though  he  pay  for  its  main- 
tenance he  becomes  a  pauper,  and  is  disfranchised 
until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen.  Should 
the  Guardians  in  any  district  decide  on  making 
proper  provision  for  their  weak  -  minded,  there  are 
already  existing  agencies  which  might  be  utilised,  such 
as  the  various  Workhouse  Aid  Societies.  In  any  case, 
an  example  might  be  taken  from  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  which  has  already  selected  out  from 
Darenth  all  the  improvable  cases  and  placed  them  in 
Rochester  House,  with  a  view  to  their  being  educated 
as  usefully  as  possible.  Finally,  may  I  ask  you  again 
to  consider,  that  in  urging  that  the  weak-minded  should 
be  properly  cared  for  for  their  whole  lives,  we  are  not 
suggesting  that  you  should  undertake  any  new  burden  ? 
We  have  to  keep  these  poor  creatures  as  it  is,  only  we 
keep  them  cruelly  and  extravagantly,  in  Workhouse 
and  gaol,  instead  of  kindly  and  economically  in  proper 
institutions.  Even  in  this  generation  the  saving  in 
money  would  be  great,  if  we  altered  our  present 
method.  I  own  that  to  me  the  idea  of  the  degrading 
misery  which  might  be  averted  appeals  more  strongly. 
To  the  future  the  gain  of  such  wise  action  can  hardly 
be  estimated. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Sir  Wii«LiAM  Chance,  Bart.»  said  that  he  was  especially  interested 
in  the  subject  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  children.  Under  the  Act 
of  1899,  which  could  be  put  in  force  all  over  the  country^  it  was 
possible  to  provide  proper  educational  facilities  for  the  children, 
and  he  hoped  that  they  were  really  going  to  try  and  do  something. 
He  had  brought  the  matter  before  his  own  County  Council  (Surrey), 
and  they  had  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  it.  They  were 
advised  that  in  dealing  with  this  class  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  County  Council  they  ought  to  begin  with  the  younger  children ; 
that  if  they  drew  up  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  whole  of  the 
children  they  were  likely  to  fail,  and  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
deal  all  at  once  with  the  children  from  the  age  of  seven  to  sixteen :  so 
they  were  going  to  b^in  in  quite  a  small  way  with  children  from 
seven  to  ten.  They  were  not  going  to  set  up  a  large  colony^ 
and  go  to  the  expense  of  special  buildings  and  an  extensive  area 
of  hmd,  but  were  ^mply  going  to  rent  a  few  houses  and  start 
in  quite  a  small  way.  As  the  Conference  was  aware,  a  Royal 
Commission  was  now  sittii^  on  the  subject,  and  he  hoped  that 
one  of  the  things  that  that  Commission  would  recommend  would 
be  the  grant  of  powers  which  would  prevent  the  liberation  of 
the  feeble-minded  at  the  i^e  of  sixteen  years.  Compulsory  de- 
tention waa  necessary  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the 
afflicted  who  must  eventually  drift  into  the  lunatic  asylums,  prisons, 
and  Workhouses,  at  a  fearful  expense  to  the  nation.  So  they  felt  that 
by  dealing  with  the  children  they  were  doing  something  to  minimise 
in  the  future  the  enormous  expenditure  which  these  classes  involved. 
His  own  county  was  about  to  expend  a  huge  sum  on  a  new  lunatic 
asylum.  Though  it  might  be  urged  that  they  were  working  for 
future  generations,  it  was  their  duty  to  try  to  do  something  to 
simplify  the  problem.  In  a  town  like  Northampton  it  might  be 
possible  to  provide  for  the  children  through  the  education  authority 
by  means  of  special  xdasses  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  in  the 
villages  where  thtre  was  perhaps  only  one  child  of  the  kind,  it  was 
impossible  to  have  a  special  teacher,  and  the  only  way  would  be  to 
get  those  isolated  cases  into  Homes,  and  if  such  Homes  were  pro- 
vided near  to  towns  the  children  of  the  towns  might  be  sent  as 
day-boarders.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Guardians  to 
deal  with  the  problem  by  themselves — it  was  not  a  Poor  Law  question 
at  all,  but  an  educational  question.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
parents  of  these  children  ought  to  be  classed  as  paupers  because 
they  had  children  who  were  mentally  deficient.  He  hoped  that  if  his 
County  Council  approved  the  scheme  that  the  report  would  be  at 
the  service  of  other  County  Councils,  and  that  those  bodies  would 
give  serious  attention  to  the  matter,  as  it  was  a  most  important 
question  at  the  present  time,  and  certainly  needed  to  be  deait  with. 
(Hear,  hear.) 
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accocded  to  Sir  William  Chance  and  to  Miss  Deady  for  their  valu- 
able papers. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Bkaslby  (Northampton)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President,  saying  that  Mr  Vallance  had  guided  the  discussion 
in  useful  lines  and  hiul  kept  it  to  the  point,  and  had  contributed  to 
it  from  his  vast  experience  and  authority  as  a  Poor  Law  adminis- 
trator.   (Cheers.) 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  with  acclamation,  the 
Prbsidsnt  said  it  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  be  present 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Oxborrow,  Miss  K. 
Sizer,  A.  (Chairman). 
VuUiamy,  A.  F. 
Gammage,  J.  E.  (Assistant  Clerk). 

Mutford  and  Lothingland— 
Bee  T. 
Mobbs,  W.  (Chairman). 

Plomesgate— 
Fuller,  J. 
Rodwell,  W. 

Samford— 
Coppen,  E.  S. 
Deane,  Miss  C.  E. 
Thwaites,  T. 

WOODBRIDGE— 

Burrows,  D.  (Chairman). 
Fitcombe,  Rev.  T.  C. 
Hunt,  W.  W. 
Kell,  H.  E.  (Clerk). 
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The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference  :— 

Essex. — Braintree,  Colchester,  Dunmow,  Epping,  Halstead,  Lexden  and 
Winstree,  Maiden,  Ongar,  Orsett,  Rochfotd,  Romfonl,  Saliron  Walden,  Tend- 
ring,  West  Ham. 


West 
Mitford  i 
Wayland. 

Suffolk.— Blything,  Bosmere  and  Claydon,   Bary  St  Edmunds,  Cosford, 
Hoxne,  Mildenhail,  Risbridge,  Stow,  Sudbury,  Thingoe,  Wangford. 


SUBJECT  DISCUSSED. 

PACB 

Provision  for  Children  by  the  Poor  Law.    By  Mr  Henry 

Stone,  Clerk  to  the  City  of  Norwich  Incorporation  of  the  Poor      1 75 


The  Chairman's  Address. 

In  opening  the  Conference,  Mr  Sizer  said  he  felt  that  an  apology 
was  due  from  him  for  being  in  the  position  of  Chairman  that  day,  and 
he  wished  to  express  his  regret  that  some  gentleman  of  position  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  with  a  larger  knowledge  of  Poor  Law  than  he 
possessed,  was  not  presiding  over  that  Conference.  It  had  been  his 
impression  that  upon  their  able  and  indefatigable  Honorary  Secretary, 
Mr  Vulliamy,  the  duty  devolved  of  securing  a  Chairman,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr  Vulliamy  had  been  under  the  impression  that  he 
(Mr  Sizer)  was  responsible  for  that  task.  Hence  the  present  result. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  must  ask  their  kind  indulgence  if  he 
failed  to  discharge  his  duties  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  they 
could  wish.  He  desired  in  the  first  place  to  extend  to  every  member 
of  the  Conference  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  good  old  town  of  Ipswich, 
one — they  would  forgive  him  for  saying  so — of  the  most  progressive  in 
the  eastern  counties,  and  he  hoped  that  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions would  be  to  add  to  their  knowledge  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  training  of  the  boys  and  girls  under  their  care.  He 
did  not  propose  to  inflict  upon  them  any  lengthy  speech,  but  he 
would  like  to  say  that  he  looked  upon  the  duty  of  a  Guardian  of  the 
poor  as  one  of  the  most  important  that  could  be  entrusted  to  any 
lady  or  gentleman.  (Hear,  hear.)  Whilst  it  was  considered  an  honour 
to  be  a  member  of  a  Municipal  Corporation,  to  be  a  member  of  a 
Board  of  Guardians  was  not  so  regarded.  If  all  public  men  tried 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  the  work 
would  be  better  appreciated,  and  the  public  would  take  a  higher 
view  of  it.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Poor  Law  Guardians 
had  become  much  wider  and  more  important,  and  it  behoved  every 
member  to  take  a  res()onsible  view  of  his  or  her  duties,  and  to 
endeavour  to  administer  the  law  with  due  discrimination  and  kind- 
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ness.  With  reference  to  the  future  position  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 
he  thought  they  should  carefully  watch  all  proposals  which  might  be 
submitted  to  Parliament,  so  that  their  status  might  not  be  lowered, 
and  the  work,  which,  as  a  rule,  had  been  well  done,  might  not 
be  transferred  to  the  already  overworked  County  and  Borough 
Councils.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  two  Bills  which  seriously 
affected  Boards  of  Guardians  now,  or  about  to  be  brought,  before 
Parliament,  viz. :  (i)  the  Valuation  Bill,  which  would  no  doubt  be 
reintroduced  after  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  and  in  regard  to  which  their 
interests  would  be  carefully  looked  after  by  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association ;  (2)  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Bill,  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Gerald  Balfour,  and  read  a  first  time  on 
the  27th  April.  Thit^  latter  would  prove  a  difficult  problem  for 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  deal  with  in  the  near  future.  They  all 
knew  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  select  young  people  to  fill 
vacancies  in  public  institutions,  and  the  same  rule  was  adopted  in 
business  houses  and  by  employers  of  labour,  so  that  the  difficulties 
which  men  of  middle  age  had  to  face  were  becoming  greater ;  before 
men  were  found  fault  with,  therefore,  for  being  out  of  work,  and 
denounced  as  idlers,  people  must  take  good  care  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  work  for  them  to  do.  At  the  same  time,  it  behoved  them,  of 
course,  to  see  that  pauperism  was  not  popularised  by  careless  adminis- 
tration, or  the  rates  squandered  on  loafers  and  drunkards,  or  the 
principles  of  thrift  and  parental  responsibility  lessened  in  the  slightest 
degree.  (Hear,  hear.)  During  the  past  winter  they  had  had  to  deal  with 
the  unemployed  in  Ipswich,  and  it  might  interest  the  Conference 
to  know  how  the  matter  had  been  dealt  with.  A  Committee  was 
appointed  in  the  early  autumn  of  1904  to  meet  in  friendly  conference 
the  representatives  of  the  various  trade  societies  in  the  town,  and  to 
ascertain  the  rules  in  force  with  reference  to  the  help  given  to  the 
members  of  the  various  societies  from  their  funds  when  out  of  work, 
and  the  numbers  of  skilled  artisans,  members  of  trade  unions,  who 
were  actually  known  to  be  out  of  employment.  Finding  that  there 
was  absolute  need  for  help,  the  Committee  asked  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  sanction  the  giving  of  out-relief  to  the  unemployed 
able-bodied  under  the  Labour  Tests  Act  This  was  readily  agreed 
to,  and  a  stone  pit  was  opened  on  the  Guardians'  farm,  the  following 
rate  of  pay  being  adopted  : — 

For  man  and  wife  -  -  -  -  -  9s.  per  week, 

„  „         and  one  child     -  -  -  los.        „ 

„  „         and  3  children     -  -  -  t2s.        „ 

„  „        and  above  that  number  of  children  14s.        „ 

The  payment  was  made  daily,  half  in  money  and  half  in  kind, 
in  the  shape  of  tickets  for  groceries,  coal,  or  meat.  The  hours  of 
labour  were  from  7.30  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.  during  the  winter,  and  from 
7.30  A.M.  to  5.30  P.M.  during  the  early  spring.  A  competent  foreman 
was  engaged  at  25s.  per  week  to  superintend  the  work,  and  also  a 
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pay-clerk  at  15s.  per  week,  as  the  Local  Government  Board  would  not 
sanction  the  work  being  performed  by  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse 
and  his  clerk.  Altogether  about  ^^  1,000  had  been  expended  in  this 
way.  The  stone  raised  had  been  sold  at  3s.  per  load  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  to  private  individuals  at  3s.  6d.  Owing  to  the  vein  of  stone 
not  being  so  productive  as  anticipated,  it  had  cost  about  6s.  6d.  per 
load  to  raise  it,  so  that  the  loss  to  the  ratepayers  during  the  time  the 
work  was  in  operation— from  November  1904  to  April  1905 — worked 
out  at  about  ;^65o.  There  were  about  120  men  employed.  Most 
careful  inquiries  were  made  into  each  case,  and  the  men  with  the 
largest  families  first  taken  on.  A  tabulated  report  was  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Board,  and  it  would  shortly  be 
published.  In  addition  to  this,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  worthy 
Mayor  of  the  borough,  who  was  for  some  long  time  a  member  of  the 
Board— and  Mr  Vulliamy  told  him  that  but  for  a  previous  engagement 
the  Mayor  would  have  been  present  at  that  Conference — (hear,  hear) 
— the  sum  of  ;^4oo  was  privately  subscribed,  and  similar  work  on 
another  site  was  provided  for  another  too  men,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  the  Town  Relief  Association.  During  the 
past  winter,  therefore,  something  like  ;^  1,400  had  been  spent  on  the 
unemployed  of  Ipswich.  The  third  and  not  least  important  subject 
with  which  they  had  to  deal  was  the  circular  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  the  27th  April  relative  to  the  underfed 
children  at  public  elementary  schools.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
Out-Relief  Committee  had  been  held  and  the  matter  carefully  dis- 
cussed, but  no  action  had  been  decided  on,  except  to  meet  a 
Sub-committee  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Corporation  on 
the  19th  June,  when  they  hoped  to  arrive  at  some  satisfiictory 
solution.  He  was  sure  that  they  were  all  anxious  to  hear  Mr  Stone, 
so  that  he  would  not  detain  them  any  longer  except  to  say  a  few  words 
about  their  Children's  Home  at  Ipswich.  They  had  now  196  children 
in  the  St  John's  Home,  156  belonging  to  Ipswich,  and  the  remainder 
to  other  Unions.  The  children  attended  the  Borough  Council's 
schools,  and  also  service  once  a  fortnight  on  Sunday  afternoons  at 
St  John's  Church,  of  which  parish  the  chaplain  to  the  Home  was 
vicar,  and  by  these  means  they  mixed  with  other  children  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  had  lately  had  built  a  new  Receiving 
House  at  a  cost  of  about  ;£2,7oo,  so  that  children  were  now  sent 
there  direct,  and  thus  avoided  passing  through  the  Workhouse. 
There  was  a  carpenter's  shop,  a  tailor's  shop^  and  a  shoemaker's 
shop,  so  that  boys  above  school  age  were  enabled  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  a  trade  which  might  be  useful  to  them  in  after-life. 
They  had  also  an  excellent  band,  and  he  might  mention  that  the 
present  bandmaster  was  originally  a  boy  in  the  same  Home.  He 
went  into  the  army  and  acquired  an  excellent  character,  and  this 
showed  what  the  training  had  done  in  one  instance.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  were  now  considering  the  alteration  of  the  dietary  scale,  and 
hoped  to  adopt  one  on  similar  lines  to  that  in  use  at  the  Mitcham 
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Schools,  as  suggested  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  There  were 
many  other  improvements  which  they  hoped  shortly  to  effect,  but 
they  must  have  an  eye  to  the  economic  side  of  the  question.  He  felt 
sure  they  would  not  think  that  the  Ipswich  Board  neglected  this  when 
he  told  them  that  the  cost  for  food  and  clothing  worked  out  at  about 
2s.  lod.  per  head  per  week.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  any  money  judiciously  spent  in  improving 
the  status  and  physique  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  equipping  them 
for  the  battle  of  life,  which  now  became  keener  day  by  day,  was  a 
splendid  investment,  and  would  in  due  time  pay  the  ratepayers  a 
handsome  return.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  one  other  institution 
which  they  had  in  Ipswich  which  was  a  marked  success,  and  that 
was  the  Working  Boys*  Home.  There  were  many  boys  in  the  town 
who  had  no  home  to  go  to  when  they  were  apprenticed  or  sent  to 
some  situation.  This  Home  had  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  about 
^900,  and  there  was  a  resident  warden,  and,  thanks  to  the  good 
offices  of  their  friend,  Miss  Oxborrow,  and  others,  it  was  working 
splendidly,  and  many  boys  were  able  to  take  situations  in  the  town, 
and  pay  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a  week  for  their  maintenance.  He  thought 
that  this  was  an  institution  which  deserved  their  heartiest  support. 
(Applause.) 

Mr  Henry  Stone,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Norwich,  said  that 
he  was  rather  disappointed  at  seeing  so  few  present  at  the  Conference. 
The  attekidance  at  Norwich  last  year  was  rather  poor,  but  this  year  it 
was  poorer  still.  He  trusted,  however,  that  their  deliberations  might 
prove  a  success,  and  that  there  might  be  a  useful  discussion.  Mi 
Stone  then  read  his  paper,  as  follows : — 

PROVISION    FOR   CHILDREN    BY   THE 
POOR   LAW. 

By  Mr  HENRY  STONE, 

CUrk  U  ik€  City-ff  tiorwuh  InccrportUion  o/th*  Poor. 


When  we  are  told  that  the  total  number  of  children 
under  the  sole  care  of  the  Guardians  reaches  nearly 
60,000,  we  are  apt  to  wonder  how  this  vast  army  is 
provided  for  by  the  State,  and  whether  the  provision 
is  such  as  will  help  the  children  to  grow  up  and  become 
useful  members  of  society. 

Now,  when  the  late  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  attended  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Hammersmith  Workhouse,  he  is  reported 
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as  having  said  that  **  they  would  find  the  task  of  pro- 
viding for  the  sick  and  infirm  a  welcome  and  grateful 
one,  because  it  would  bring  with  it  its  own  reward  in 
the  increased  happiness  of  the  suffering  poor.  But 
they  would  find  the  most  interesting  part  of  their  work, 
as  Guardians,  in  neither  of  these  two  branches  of  their 
labour.  They  would  find  it  in  the  care  that  they  took 
for  the  housing  and  the  training  of  the  children  who 
come  into  the  Poor  Law  Schools.  There  their  labours 
were  not  confined  to  the  work  of  the  immediate  pro- 
vision of  buildings  for  their  housing  and  comfort. 
They  were  doing  a  great  deal  and  could  do  a  great 
deal  towards  building  up  the  empire  of  the  future." 

I  believe  we  all  agree  with  Mr  Long  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  child  lies  the  making  of  the  man. 
Prior  to  1834  the  lot  of  the  children  was  far  from 
happy.  Even  now  we  are  occasionally  reminded  of  the 
revolting  system  of  farming-out  of  pauper  children 
which  was  in  vogue  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  so  comprehensive 
a  subject,  as  the  one  chosen  as  the  title  of  this  paper, 
thoroughly  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  I  propose 
touching  lightly  upon — 

1.  The  Workhouse, 

2.  Cottage  or  Village  Homes, 

3.  Scattered  Homes,  and 

4.  Boarding  out, 

as  being  the  general  provisions  made  by  law. 

I.  The  Workhouse. 

Little  by  little  Guardians  are  recognising  that  their 
only  work  lies  not  in  the  relief  of  acute  distress,  but 
rather  in  preventing  the  children  of  chronic  paupers 
from  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents.     And 
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how  can  this  best  be  done  ?    Why,  by  the  removal  of 
the  children  from  Workhouse  life  and  surroundings. 

In  August  1900,  the  Local  Government  Board 
addressed  a  circular-letter  to  Boards  of  Guardians  on 
the  subject,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe  '*  the 
gentle  pressure  "  of  the  Department : — 

"The  removal  of  children  from  Workhouses  has 
been  more  strongly  urged  upon  the  Board.  It  is  a 
question  on  which  public  opinion  is  undoubtedly  in 
accord  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  directed  to  urge  upon  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  let  no  opportunity  pass  of  carrying  such 
an  arrangement  into  effect.  In  connection  witn  this 
point  the  Board  may  observe  that  by  the  provision  of 
Cottage  Homes,  by  the  hire  of  Scattered  Homes,  by 
boardmg  out  and  emigration,  ample  means  are 
afforded  by  which  children  may  be  entirely  removed 
from  association  with  the  Workhouse  and  Workhouse 
surroundings." 

Ever  since  the  issue  of  that  circular  the  Board 
have,  through  their  inspectors,  been  putting  every 
pressure  upon  Guardians  throughout  the  country  with 
a  view  to  the  principles  being  adopted.  However, 
the  latest  returns  show  that  over  21,000  children  are 
still  relieved  in  Workhouses. 

Now  some  will  say,  "And  why  not.^"  And  again, 
"Our  children  are  in  the  House,  and  we  are  confident 
they  couldn't  be  better  looked  after  outside."  1  at 
once  admit  that  in  most  Workhouses  the  children  are 
well  cared  for,  and  I  know  of  one  where  the  children, 
especially  the  girls,  are  cared  for  and  tended  as  though 
they  were  the  caretaker's  own  family.  However,  that 
is  not  the  only  point,  for  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
••  effect "  Workhouse  life  and  surroundings  have  upon 
young  children.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  system 
of  further  isolating  Workhouse  children  by  educating 
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them  on  the  premises  is  rapidly  breaking  down,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 

Class  of  School.  Attended  by  Children  belonging  to 

Public  Elementary  Schools-  -  -  53^  Unions. 

Poor  Law  Schools — 

District  Schools            -  -  -  20  „ 

Separate  Schools          -  -  -  32  „ 

Workhouse  Schools     -  -  -  15  „ 

Workhouse  or  Separate    Schools  of 

other  Unions         -  -  -  16        „ 

Then  again  the  recreation  of  the  children  in  Work- 
houses is  very  often  altogether  minus.  Mr  Mozley, 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  in  his  report  for 
1884,  said  :  *'  Among  the  things  that  are  apt  to  slip  out 
of  sight  in  the  treatment  of  Workhouse  children  is  the 
desirability  of  finding  means  of  amusement  and  exer- 
cise for  them  in  their  leisure  hours.  It  is  a  lamentable 
thing  to  see  children  sitting  perfectly  idle  and  listless 
within  four  square  walls  of  a  court,  as  I  have  some- 
times seen,  and  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  false  economy 
where  the  children  are  not  allowed  a  circular  swing,  on 
the  ground  that  it  makes  them  wear  out  their  boots 
rapidly.  All  children,  and  Workhouse  children  more 
than  any,  need  to  be  stimulated  and  instructed  in 
respect  of  play  as  well  as  in  respect  of  work." 

Apart  from  all  this,  after  being  in  a  Workhouse  a 
short  time  a  child  begins  to  look  upon  it  as  its  Aome, 
and  from  that  time  Workhouse  influence,  institution 
discipline  and  monotony  commence  their  havoc  on  the 
young  mind,  the  inevitable  result  being  that  the  child 
is  **  Workhouse  stamped."  This  may  appear  an  ex- 
aggeration, but  I  would  ask  any  one  who  has  ever 
taken  a  girl  from  the  House  as  a  servant — **  Was  there 
not  apparent  shyness  and  dulness,  a  lack  of  activity, 
and  a  general  breaking  of  kitchen  crockery  ?  "  Home 
life  and  home  influences  are  what  the  children  require, 
and  these  they  cannot  get  in  a  Workhouse. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Workhouse  as  being   the 
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"  out  of  date  "  provision,  and  I  don't  think  any  ex- 
planation of  the  system  is  necessary. 
Now  as  to  others  : — 

2.  Cottage  or  Village  Homes. 

This  is  really  a  small  colony  for  children.  The 
most  up-to-date  system  is  at  Shenley  Fields  under  the 
King's  Norton  Board  of  Guardians.  The  Homes  are 
built  on  either  side  of  a  broad  drive,  and  each  accom- 
modates from  eight  to  twenty-eight  children.  There  is  a 
foster-mother  at  each  Home,  and  the  children  are  taught 
to  call  her  "  mother."  The  houses  are  not  numbered 
but  named.  The  store  is  known  as  the  **shop," 
and  the  children  are  sent  there  just  as  outside  children 
are  sent  on  errands.  There  is  a  splendid  school,  also 
swimming^  baths,  joiners'  shops,  tailors'  shops,  &c., 
each  child  receiving  education  and  training  in  the 
"Village."  A  superintendent  and  matron  are  also 
resident,  and  these  officers  have  general  control.  Each 
girl,  before  leaving  for  service,  spends  about  a  month 
in  the  superintendent's  house,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
matron.  Of  course  much  depends  upon  the  super- 
intendent At  Shenley  Fields  the  Guardians  have  an 
exceptional  man,  and  that  to  a  large  extent  makes  the 
Homes  exceptional.  When  paying  a  visit  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  results  were  excellent,  certainly  all  the 
children  looked  bright,  happy,  and  healthy. 

The  objection  to  the  system  is  that  the  children 
are  removed  from  one  institution  to  another,  the  Village 
being  solely  a  **  pauper  children's  colony,"  and  the 
main  object,  i.e.^  **  family  life,"  is  not  achieved. 

The  accommodation  at  Shenley  Fields  is  for  132 
boys  and  128  girls,  and  the  total  cost  per  head  per 
week,  including  repayment  of  loans,  is  9s.  3id. 

3.  Scattered  Homes. 

This  is  known  by  many  as  the  **  Sheffield  System," 
the  Sheffield  Guardians  being  the  pioneers. 
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A  writer  has  set  out  the  advantages  of  the  system 
as  follows : — 

1.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  family  life. 

2.  The  education  the  children  receive  at  the  Board 
Schools  is  far  superior  to  that  given  to  the  compara- 
tively small  numbers  dealt  with  in  Workhouse  or 
Cottage  Home  Schools. 

3.  The  supervision  is  increased  by  the  public  life 
the  children  lead  in  going  to  and  from  school  and 
mixing  with  outside  children. 

4.  The  isolation  in  small  numbers  lessens  the 
dangers  from  infectious  diseases. 

5.  The  cost  of  placing  say  fifteen  children  under 
the  care  of  one  "  mother  "  may  be  greater  than  with 
thirty  as  in  most  other  Cottage  Homes,  and  a  much 
larger  number  in  barrack  schools,  but  the  smaller 
number  renders  the  supervision  more  efficient,  and 
makes  it  safe  to  place  young  boys  in  the  same  Home 
as  girls. 

6.  In  no  other  system  is  the  Workhouse  taint  so 
completely  removed  from  all  children  over  three  years 
of  age,  and  in  no  other  system,  with  the  exception  of 
boarding  out,  are  the  children  so  likely  to  become  self- 
maintaining  and  self-respecting  members  of  Society. 

In  an  admirable  paper  on  the  subject  the  Clerk  to 
the  Sheffield  Board  says  in  evolving  a  scheme  the 
primary  considerations  which  were  borne  in  mind  as 
essentials  were — 

1.  To  disassociate  the  children  entirely  from  the 
Workhouse  and  adult  pauperism. 

2.  To  place  them  in  small  houses  which  should  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  Homes  and  not  Institutions. 

3.  To  have  the  Homes  in  different  parts  of  Sheffield 
in  order  that  the  children  might  go  to  different  schools 
and  places  of  worship,  and  so  mix  with  the  non-pauper 
population. 

Briefly  the  system  is  as  follows  : — The  parents  are 
admitted  to  the  Workhouse  and  the  children  at  once 
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sent  to  the  children's  Headquarters  or  Receiving  Home, 
where  they  remain  for  a  probationary  period  of  fourteen 
days.  If  then  certified  as  being  free  from  infection, 
they  are  drafted  to  the  Scattered  Home  considered 
most  suitable.  The  whole  of  the  administration  gene- 
rally emanates  from  the  "  Headquarters  Home,"  wh^e 
there  is  a  Resident  Superintendent  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  all  Homes. 

The  best  Scattered  Homes  are  semi-detached  cot- 
tages of  a  rental  value  of  about  ^25  a  year  each. 
Here,  under  a  "mother,"  the  children  enjoy  the  ordinary 
home  life  and  comforts.  At  Camberwell  each  **  mother" 
has  from  ten  to  twelve  children.  All  the  house  work, 
including  washing,  is  done  by  the  foster-parent,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  elder  children  and  the  occasional 
help  of  a  charwoman.  There  is  no  dietary  table,  the 
"  mother  "  being  allowed  to  requisition  for  food  up  to 
a  given  sum  per  head  per  week.  She  takes  her  meals 
with  the  children,  who  attend  the  neighbouring  Board 
Schools,  and  is  responsible  for  their  safety.  It  will 
therefore  at  once  be  seen  that  the  success  of  the  Home, 
and  in  fact  the  system,  depends  on  the  right  kind  of 
person  being  appointed  as  "  mother." 

The  cost  per  head  is  approximately  8s.  per  week. 

4,  Boarding  Out. 

This  is  stated  by  some  to  be  the  ideal  system, 
because  it  is  the  only  one  where  the  children  get  what 
is  aimed  at,  viz.,  home  life  and  surroundings.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  forget  that  the  Boarding-out  Orders 
apply  only  to  orphan  and  deserted  children,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  definitions  : — 

When  applied  to  a  legitimate  child  the  term 
"  orphan  child "  means  a  child  both  of  whose  parents 
are  dead,  or  one  of  whose  parents  is  dead,  the  other 
being  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  or  suffering 
permanently  from  mental  disease,  or  being  permanently 
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bedridden  or  disabled  and  an  inmate  of  the  Work- 
house, or  being  out  of  England ;  and  the  term 
** deserted  child"  means  a  child  deserted  by  both 
parents,  or  deserted  by  one  parent,  the  other  being  dead 
or  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  or  suffering  per- 
n^anently  from  mental  disease,  or  being  permanently 
bedridden  or  disabled  and  an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse, 
or  being  out  of  England ;  or  a  child  one  of  whose 
parents  is  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  or  suffer- 
ing permanently  from  mental  disease,  or  is  permanently 
bedridden  or  disabled  and  an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse, 
or  is  out  of  England,  the  other  parent  being  likewise 
in  one  of  those  conditions. 

When  applied  to  an  illegitimate  child  the  term 
** orphan  child"  means  a  child  whose  mother  is  dead, 
and  the  term  *' deserted  child  "  means  a  child  deserted 
by  its  mother,  or  whose  mother  is  under  sentence  of 
penal  servitude,  or  suffering  permanently  from  mental 
disease,  or  is  permanently  bedridden  or  disabled  and 
an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse,  or  is  out  of  England. 

There  are  two  Boarding-out  Orders,  one  enabling 
Guardians  to  board  out  children  within  their  own 
Union,  and  the  other  providing  for  children  being 
boarded  out  outside  the  limits  of  the  Union  to  which 
they  are  chargeable,  under  Boarding-out  Committees, 

**  No  child  shall  be  first  boarded  out  at  an  earlier 
age  than  two  years,  and  no  child  shall  be  first  boarded 
out  at  a  later  age  than  ten  years,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  child  above  the  age  of  ten  years  placed  in  the  same 
Home  with  a  brother  or  sister  under  that  age." 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  foster-parent's  obligation 
is: — 

**  Before  receiving  any  child  to  be  boarded  out  with 
him,  the  foster-parent  shall  sign  an  undertaking  in 
duplicate  which  shall,  in  addition  to  any  matter  which 
may  be  agreed  upon,  contain  an  engagement  on  the 
part  of  the  foster-parent  that,  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  sum  per  week,  he  will  bring  up  the  child  as 
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one  of  his  own  children,  and  provide  the  child  with 
proper  food,  lodging,  and  washing,  and  endeavour  to 
train  the  child  in  habits  of  truthfulness,  obedience,  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  industry,  as  well  as  in  suitable 
domestic  and  outdoor  work  so  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  law  ;  that  he  will  take  care  that  the  child  shall 
attend  duly  at  church  or  chapel,  and  shall  attend 
school.  That  he  will  provide  for  the  proper  repair 
and  renewal  of  the  child's  clothing,  and  that  in  case 
of  the  child's  illness  he  will  forthwith  report  such 
illness." 

For  all  this  parental  care  the  Orders  provide  : 
"  In  no  case  shall  the  sum  paid  to  the  foster-parent 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  child,  inclusive  of  lodging  but 
exclusive  of  clothing,  school  fees,  fees  for  medical 
attendance,  medicines  and  extras  ordered  by  the  medi- 
cal attendant,  exceed yi?«r  shillings  per  week." 

In  finding  homes  the  Local  Government  Board 
recommend — 

1.  That  children  should  not,  save  in  special  cases, 
be  boarded  out  with  relatives. 

2.  That  children  shall  not  be  boarded  out  in  any 
home  where  the  father  is  employed  in  night  work ; 
and  that  in  every  case  the  foster-parents  should  be  by 
preference  persons  engaged  in  outdoor  labour. 

3.  That  in  choosing  a  home  especial  attention 
should  be  paid  to  decent  accommodation  and  to  the 
proper  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  sleeping  rooms. 

4.  That  no  child  should  be  boarded  out  in  a  home 
where  sleeping  accommodation  is  afforded  to  an  adult 
lodger. 

5.  That  great  care  should  always  be  given  to  pro- 
viding the  children  with  good  ordinary  clothing.  No 
child  should  be  boarded  out  by  the  Guardians  without 
a  suitable  outfit,  for  the  repair  and  renewal  of  which  a 
quarterly  allowance,  not  exceeding  los.,  should  be 
made  to  the  foster-parent. 
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The  Board  further  state  that  their  attention  having 
been  drawn  to  cases  in  which  children  have  been 
boarded  out  with  foster-parents  having  no  means  of 
support  apart  from  the  allowance  made  by  Guardians, 
they  cannot  but  consider  that  such  a  practice  must  be 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children,  and  they 
trust  that  in  future  no  children  will  be  placed  with 
foster-parents  who  have  not  some  adequate  means  of 
support. 

It  might  be  thought,  and  reasonably  too,  that 
under  the  circumstances  Guardians  would  only  on 
rare  occasions  be  able  to  find  a  foster-parent  willing  to 
sign  an  undertaking  for  such  a  meagre  allowance. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  the  following  table 
will  show : — 


Children  Boarded 

Children  Boarded 

On  1st  January 

Out  within  the 

Out  beyond  the 

Total. 

Union. 

Union. 

1894 

3.663 

1,802 

5,465 

1897 

4,481 

2,017 

6,498 

1900 

5.448 

1,910 

7,358 

1903 

6,394 

1,856 

8,250 

1904 

6,580 

1.792 

8.372 

Miss  Mason,  the  Senior  Inspector  of  Boarding  Out, 
says  in  her  last  report :  **  I  can  only  say  that  my 
experience  of  the  year  1903  confirms  that  of  previous 
years :  that  the  boarding-out  system  is  either  the  best 
or  worst  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
administered.  When  children  are  placed  in  good 
homes  under  proper  supervision  and  thorough  inspec- 
tion, nothing  can  come  up  to  it." 

In  dealing  with  the  children  chargeable  to  Norwich 
the  Guardians  have  recognised  the  fact  that  there  are 
good  points  in  every  scheme.  As  far  back  as  1847 
a  Boys'  Home  was  established,  yet  it  is  only  within  the 
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past  few  months  that  the  last  of  the  children  (except 
the  sick)  have  been  removed  from  the  Workhouse. 

The  number  of  children  at  present  under  the  care 
of  the  Guardians  is  151,  and  these  are  dealt  with  as 
follows : — 

Workhouse  Sick  Wards    -         -         -         12 
Receiving  and  Probationary  Home    -         10 

Boys'  Home 35 

Girls*  Home 26 

Scattered  Homes      -         -         -         -   '      16 

—  99 

Homes  certified  under  25  dr*  26  Vict,  as 
follows : — 

Princess  Mary  Village  Homes  -  -  4 

St  Francis  Home      -         -         -  -  5 

Clapton  Home  ...  -  i 

Wrentham  Home     -         -         -  -  i 

St  Chad's  Home       -         -         -  -  i 

Orphans'  Home        -         -         .  .  8 

Breydon  Home         .         -         .  .  3 

Lincoln  Home  .         .         .  -  2 

Fakenham  Home     -         -         -  .  5 

Handford  Home       .         -         -  -  3 

Nazareth  Home        -         -         -  -  i 

Bonner  Road  Home  .         -  -  2 

Chalfont  St  Peter  Epileptic  Home  -  i 

Training-ship  **  Exmouth "         -         -  2 

Boarded  out  within  the  Union  -         -         11 

,,  beyond  the  Union  -  2 

—  15 


37 


Total         -         -         -  151 

A  few  particulars  regarding  the  Homes,  the  officers 
employed,  and  expenditure  may  be  interesting. 
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Receiving  and  Probationary  Home. 

This  IS  an  old  roomy  house  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  certified  to  accommodate  25  boys  or 
girls. 

It  is  hoped  that  very  shortly  children  will  be 
received  here  without  in  the  first  instance  being 
taken  to  the  Workhouse. 

On  admission,  children  will  be  examined  by  the 
doctor.  If  passed,  they  will  then  be  bathed  and 
dressed  in  the  Home  dress,  their  old  clothes  being 
placed  in  air-tight  tins  and  sent  to  the  Workhouse  for 
disinfection.  During  the  day  the  ins-and-outs  will  be 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  other  resident  children.  At 
night  they  will  occupy  two  special  bedrooms  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  if  again 
passed  by  the  doctor,  the  children  will  be  drafted  to  that 
Home  deemed  most  suitable.  If  there  is  not  room, 
then  the  Guardians  have  power  to  keep  them  at  the 
Receiving  and  Probationary  Home. 

Officers  and  salaries  paid — Foster-mother,  ^^25, 
rising  to  £yy  in  two  years ;  assistant  to  foster- 
mother,  ;^i8,  rising  to  £2^  in  three  years;  sewing 
woman  and  relief  mother,  £1%,  rising  to  £2^  in  three 
years ;  charwoman,  one  day  per  week,  2s.  Total  cost 
per  head  per  week  last  quarter,  6s.  4^. 

Boys'  Home. 

This  has  lately  been  altered  and  brought  up  to 
date  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^  1,400.  Elder  boys  are  gener- 
.  ally  drafted  here,  where  at  present  there  is  a  Resident 
Master  and  Matron.  At  the  opening  ceremony  a  few 
days  ago  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  said  :  "  I  have 
been  making  inquiries  and  find  that  some  of  the  old 
boys  of  this  Home  are  now  holding  important  offices 
in  this  city  and  in  other  towns."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr  and  Mrs  Smith,  who  are  retiring  at  mid- 
summer, can  show  a  splendid  record,  and  the  numbers 
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of  letters  they  are  continually  receiving  from  lads  who 
have  been  placed  in  situations  or  sent  to  training  ships 
speak  well  for  the  influences  of  **  The  Boys'  Home/* 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Smith  the 
Guardians  do  not  intend  to  again  appoint  a  Master 
and  Matron.     The  officers  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Superintendent  of  all  Homes,  bookkeeper  and 
storekeeper,  ^^45,  whose  wife  will  be  assistant  super- 
intendent and  foster-mother  of  the  Home,  jCso  ;  assis- 
tant to  the  foster-mother  of  the  Home,  jCiS,  rising  to 
^24  ;  sewing  woman,  ^18.  Total  cost  per  head  per 
week  last  quarter,  8s.  3d. 

Girls*  Home. 

This  Home  was  established  in  1897,  ^"^  is  certified 
for  32  girls.  Cooking,  plain  sewing,  and  ordinary 
household  duties  are  taught.  Most  of  the  girls  are 
also  sent  for  one  year  s  training  to  such  splendid  certi- 
fied Homes  as  the  Lincoln  Training  Home,  the 
Breydon  Home,  or  the  Fakenham  Home. 

Officers — Foster-mother,  JC25,  rising  to  ;^30  in  two 
years;  assistant  foster-mother,  ;^i8,  rising  to  ;^24  in 
two  years ;  general  servant,  /^6.  los.  Cost  per  head 
per  week  last  quarter,  4s.  7! d. 

Scattered  Homes. 

These  are  two  in  number  ;  semi-detached  cottages, 
leased  for  three  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  jCs^  for 
the  pair,  each  house  providing  accommodation  for  ten 
children  and  a  foster-mother.  Here  they  live  the 
ordinary  cottage  life — in  fact,  all  our  children  do- 
being  regarded  by  the  foster-mother  as  though  they 
were  her  own  family. 

The  staff  at  each  house  consists  of  a  foster-mother, 
with  a  salary  of  ;^20,  rising  to  /^2$  in  two  years.  The 
services  of  a  charwoman  is  allowed  for  one  day  each 
week.  On  leave-days  the  '  *  relief  mother  "  takes  charge  of 
the  Home.    All  the  washing,  except  that  from  the  Boys' 
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Home,  is  sent  to  the  Workhouse  steam  laundry.  At 
the  Boys*  Home  there  is  a  small  laundry;  however, 
the  Guardians  intend  shortly  to  send  the  washing  from 
that  Home  also  to  the  Workhouse. 

Total  cost  (including  furniture)  per  head  per  week 
last, quarter — No.  i  Home,  7s.  8^d.  ;  No.  2  Home, 
8s.  10^. 

About  six  months  ago  the  Guardians  discarded  the 
**  Dietary  Table,*'  and  .adopted  a  *'  Maximum  Scale 
Allowance  Table"  (see  p.  190).  Under  this  each 
foster-parent  is  allowed  to  requisition  any  of  the 
articles  named  in  the  table  up  to  a  certain  maximum. 
The  children  now,  instead  of  knowing  from  day  to  day 
what  their  meals  are  to  be,  have  a  varied  and  almost 
unlimited  diet. 

The  Homes  are  managed  by  a  Committee  called 
the  **  Children's  Committee,"  consisting  of  twenty 
members,  who  meet  fortnightly,  and  whose  duties  are — 

1.  To  have  the  management  and  control  of  all  the  Homes,  and 
of  the  children  therein,  together  with  the  maintenance,  famishing, 
and  renewals  required. 

2.  To  take  steps  for  the  finding  of  situations  for  the  children 
when  of  suitable  age,  to  consider  and  decide  upon  all  applications 
made  for  children,  whether  by  relatives  or  for  service,  and  to  exercise 
subsequent  supervision  over  such  children. 

3.  To  give  directions  for  and  to  superintend  the  boarding  out  of 
orphan  or  deserted  children, 

4.  To  make  recommendations  as  to  maintaining  children  in 
Special  Homes  or  Institutions,  or  as  to  placing  children  under  the 
protection  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts,  1889  or  1899,  or  any  Acts  amending 
the  same. 

5.  To  have  the  control  and  direction  of  all  officers  and  servants 
connected  with  the  Children's  Homes,  and  to  appoint  and  dismiss  all 
officers  or  assistants  other  than  the  Superintendent,  the  Matron,  the 
medical  officer,  and  the  chaplain,  and  in  their  cases  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board. 

6.  Generally  to  have  control  of  the  administration  of  all  Homes 
for  children  provided  by  the  Board,  and  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
authority  contained  in  any  order  that  may  be  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  regulating  the  administration  of  such  Homes. 

The  main  Committee  appoint  a  "visiting  rota,**  so 
that  each  Home  and  every  boarded-out  child  is  syste- 
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matically  visited  by  two  Guardians.  This  visitation 
has  been  of  the  greatest  value.  All  our  boarded-out 
children  have  now  good  homes,  and  our  various 
Homes  good  officials.  Of  course  the  Committee  work 
is  very  neavy,  and  entails  an  enormous  sacrifice  of 
time,  which,  however,  is  ungrudgingly  given,  every 
member  fully  realising  '*  the  parental '  responsibility  of 
the  Committee. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts  of  1889 
and  1899,  which  provides: — Where  a  child  is  main- 
tained by  the  Guardians  of  a  Poor  Law  Union,  and 
(1)  the  child  has  been  deserted  by  its  parents;  or  (2) 
the  Guardians  are  of  opinion  that  by  reason  of  mental 
deficiency  or  of  vicious  habits  or  mode  of  life,  a  parent 
of  the  child  is  unfit  to  have  the  control  of  it;  or  (3)  a 
parent  is  unable  to  perform  his  or  her  parental  duties, 
by  reason  of  being  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude, 
or  of  being  detained  under  the  Inebriates'  Act,  1898 ; 
or  (4)  a  parent  of  the  child  has  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  respect  of  any  offence  against  any  of 
his  or  her  children ;  or  (5)  a  parent  of  the  child  is 
permanently  bedridden  or  disabled,  and  is  an  inmate 
of  a  Workhouse,  and  consents  to  the  resolution  herein- 
after mentioned ;  or  (6)  both  the  parents,  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  the  mother  of  the  child, 
are  or  is  dead,  the  Guardians  may  at  any  time  resolve 
that,  until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
all  the  rights  and  powers  of  such  parents  shall  vest  in 
the  Guardians. 

Over  forty  children  have  been  ** adopted'*  under 
this  Act,  principally  owing  to  the  "  mode  of  life  **  of 
the  parents. 

It  may  be  asked,  "And  what  becomes  of  the 
children  .>" 

Boys  are,  as  far  as  possible,  apprenticed  to  trades- 
men in  the  city.  Their  commencing  weekly  wage  is 
4s.,  and  until  they  reach  6s.  per  week,  the  Guardians 
make  up   to  that  amount.      In    no    cases  are    the 
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Guardians  made  parties  to  the  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

Girls  as  a  rule  go  to  domestic  service,  excellent 
situations  being  found  for  them  by  the  Lincoln  and 
other  Training  Homes, 

To  my  mind  the  State  has  made  ample  provision 
for  the  bringing  up  of  her  children.  The  burden  now 
rests  with  the  Guardians,  whose  duty  is  to  see  that 
the  children  committed  to  their  charge  are  cared  for 
and  trained  in  such  a  way  that,  instead  of  becoming 
the  paupers  of  the  next  generation,  they  may  grow  up 
and  become  honest,  sober,  and  industrious  men  and 
women.  Ruskin  once  said,  "The  wealth  of  the 
nation  consists  in  its  good  men  and  women,  and  in 
nothing  else." 

May  the  aim  and  object  of  every  Board  of  Guar- 
dians be  (whatever  scheme  or  combination  of  schemes 
is  adopted)  **  the  making  of  good  men  and  women." 

PARISH    OF    NORWICH. 

Scale  of  Maximum  Wkskly  Dietary  per  Head  per  Week 

FOR  Homes. 

Sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Boards  and  to  came  into  operation 
at  Christmasy  1904, 

Inmates. 

Bread  .  .  .  6  lbs. 

Flour  -  -  -  -       '  I  lb. 

Meat  ...  -  i^lbs. 

Suet  -  -  -  -  -        2  or. 

Milk  -  -  -  -        6pts. 

Potatoes      -----        3  lbs. 
Vegetables  -  -        id.  per  head  per  week. 

Peas,  Haricot  Beans,  or  Lentils       -  -        2  or. 

Fruit  -  -       2d.  per  head  per  week. 

Pearl  Barley  -  -  -  -        i  oz. 

Rice,  Sago,  or  Tapioca        -  -  -        3  ,1 

Sugar  -  -  -  -  -7m 

Oatmeal      -  -  -  -  -        4  « 

Tea i  „ 

Cocoa         -  -  -  -  -        2j„ 

"  Raisins  or  Currants  -  -  -  -        2   „ 

Treacle       -  -  -  -  -        3  », 
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Jam  or  BCarmalade  -  -        3  oz. 

Butter         -            -  -  -            -        5   M 

Cheese        -            -  -  -            -        2   „ 

Lard            -  -  -            -        i   „ 

Bacon         -            •  -  4  o?.  or  Fish  6  „ 

Officers. 

Bread          .....  6  lbs. 

Milk            .....  6  pts. 

Potatoes      .....  6  lbs. 

Flour           -            -            •            -            -  2   „ 
Meat        7  lbs.,  or  equivalent  value  in  Lamb,  Veal,  &c. 
Sugar           -            -            -        8  oz.  moist,  12  oz.  loaf. 

Tea 3ioz. 

Coffee  or  Cocoa      -            -                        -  3i  »> 

Butter          -            -            -                        -  8     „ 

Cheese        -            -            -            -            -  i    lb. 

Bacon          -            -                                     -  i     „ 

Fruit            -            -                         -            -  6d.  each. 

V^etables  -            -            -            -            -  4d.    „ 

Fish             -            -            -            -            -  6d.     „ 

Treacle,  Jam,  or  Marmalade            -            <  f    lb. 

Lard            -                        -            -            -  4  oz. 

General. 
Sundries  (Salt,  Pepper,  Mustard,  Vinegar, 

Baking  Powder,  Spices,  &c.)        -  as  required. 

Eggs  (Boys'  Home)  -  -  2  s.  od.  worth. 

Eggs  (Girls'  Home)  -  -  is.  4d.     „ 

Eggs  (Receiving  Home)      -  -  is.  od.     „ 

The  above  are  the  maximum  quantities,  but  are  not  to  be  drawn 
in  full  unless  required  for  actual  consumption.  No  food  on  any 
condition  to  be  taken  off  the  premises. 

By  Order, 

Henry  Stone, 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians, 
December  1904. 


DISCUSSION. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr  Stone  said  that  the  estimate  of  cost 
per  head  of  the  children  at  the  Scattered  Homes  mentioned  in  his 
paper  included  the  furnishing  of  the  Homes,  which  amounted  to 
about  jQi$  in  each  case. 

Mr  A-  F.  VuLLiAMY  (Ipswich),  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Conference, 
asked  the  way  the  Board  discriminated  as  to  which  children  should 
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go  into  the  Scattered  Homes,  which  into  the  Cottige  Hooles,  and 

which  into  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Homes. 

Mr  Stone  explained  that  the  Boys'  Home  was  really  used  as  a 
Home  for  elder  boys.  As  to  the  girls,  it  was  a  question  for  the  foster- 
parents,  in  conjunction  with  the  Committee,  to  decide  which  Home 
was  the  most  suitable. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY — And  the  ins-and-outs  ? 

Mr  Stone — The  ins-and-outs  we  receive  into  the  Probationary 
Home. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY — A  child  is  there  for  perhaps  only  a  period  of 
three  months  and  then  goes  out.  It  returns  again,  and  remains 
for  three  or  four  months  longer.    Where  will  that  child  go  ? 

Mr  Stone  said  that  if  the  child  had  been  drafted  to  the  Boys' 
Home  after  passing  through  the  Receiving  and  Probationary  Home, 
it  would  go  to  the  Boys'  Home  again. 

Mr  VuLLiAMv — Would  those  children  go  to  Scattered  Homes  ? 

Mr  Stone  said  it  depended  entirely  as  to  which  Home  was  con- 
sidered most  suitable  for  each  particular  child.  If,  say,  John  Smith 
had  been  in  the  Receiving  Home  and  drafted  to  the  Boys'  Home, 
then  taken  away  by  his  parents  and  brought  back  again  in  a  few 
months,  he  would  go  to  the  Receiving  Home  first,  and  then,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  Boys'  Home. 

Mr  W.  RoDWELL  (Plomesgate) — What  happens  supposing  the 
child  is  not  passed  ? 

Mr  Stone  suggested  that  these  points  had  better  be  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  at  the  close  of  which  he  would  answer 
them.  The  Receiving  and  Probationary  Home  was  what  the  title 
denoted,  and  until  a  child  had  been  passed  by  the  doctor  it  could 
not  be  drafted  from  that  Home  If  a  child  was  suffering  from  an 
infectious  disease,  for  instance,  it  would  be  sent  to  the  fhfectious 
hospital  of  the  Corporation ;  or  supposing  it  suffered  from  any  other 
illness  which  could  not  be  properly  dealt  with  at  the  Home,  it  would 
be  sent  to  the  Workhouse  Infirmary, 

Mr  RoDWELL— Thank  you. 

Miss  K.  OxBORROw  (Ipswich)  asked  the  average  number  of  such 
children  they  had  in  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  at  Norwich.  If  the 
children  went  into  the  Home  as  they  came  into  the  House  at 
Ipswich  there  would  be  a  great  number  of  them. 

Mr  Stone — Is  the  question  the  average  number  of  children  dealt 
with  in  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  ? 

Miss  OxBORROW — Yes. 

Mr  Stone — I  should  say  from  ten  to  twelve. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY  then  opened  an  interesting  Discussion  on  the 
paper,  which,  he  said,  had.  been  a  very  instructive  one.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr  Stone  had  described  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
children  were  dealt  with  at  Norwich,  and,  without  condemning  or 
specially  approving  any  particular  system,  he  had  given  them  plenty 
oif  information  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion.     There  was  one 
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system  which  personally  he  did  not  believe  iti — that  was  the  Scattered 
Home  system.  It  was  a  new  system,  introduced  with  the  idea  that 
the  old  systems  had  failed  and  that  what  was  wanted  was  that  the 
children  should  be  dissociated  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Poor 
Law.  The  old  system  of  dealing  with  children  in  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions had  not  failed.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful Some  time  ago  they  got  out  a  list  of  failures  at  various 
institutions — Poor  Law  institutions,  schools — ordinary  schools,  that 
was  to  say — boarding-out,  and  gentlemen's  schools.  The  result  was 
that  it  was  found  that  the  Poor  Law  institutions  were  far  and  away 
ahead  of  any  others.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  case  of  the  Cowley 
School  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  where  they  ascertained  the 
progress  of  all  the  children  in  after-life,  there  were  only  3  per  cent. 
of  failures.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  start  with  the 
best  kind  of  children  in  Poor  Law  institutions,  but  with  those  who  very 
often  had  inherited  defects,  inherited  failings,  and  yet  the  fact  was 
that  there  were  only  3  per  cent,  of  failures  as  against  13  per  cent,  of 
failures  in  the  case  of  gentlemen's  children  and  about  17  per  cent,  of 
failures  in  the  ordinary  public  elementary  schools.  So  that  the  Poor 
Law  institutions  had  not  failed.  On  the  contrary,  the  children  had 
been  brought  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  earn  their 
livings  and  to  become  respectable  members  of  society.  Now  as  to 
the  Scattered  Homes.  He  had  asked  the  question  as  to  how  the 
ins-and-outs  were  to  be  dealt  with.  There  were,  say,  fifteen  children 
under  a  mother,  and  for  all  these  children  the  mother  was  supposed 
to  have  maternal  feelings.  But  such  feelings  were  not  in  every 
mother  for  every  kind  of  child,  and  the  children  themselves  had  not 
the  feelings  of  brothers  and  sisters  for  one  another.  They  were 
shifted  about  from,  time  to  time,  and  if  a  mother  had  to  look  after 
them  all — ten  or  fifteen  of  them — ^and  do  the  whole  of  the  household 
work,  including  the  washing,  with  the  assistance  of  the  elder  children 
and  with  the  occasional  help  of  a  charwoman,  she  would  either 
become  a  drudge  herself  or  she  would  make  her  children  drudges. 
He  did  not  see  any  help  for  it ;  he  did  not  see  how  a  woman  was  to 
kx>k  after  fifteen  children,  keep  herself  and  them  clean,  attend  to 
their  wants,  see  to  their  meals,  look  after  them  in  every  respect,  and 
do  the  whole  of  the  housework,  with  the  help  of  a  charwoman  occa- 
sionally and  the  elder  children,  without  that  being  the  result.  How 
was  this  better  than  the  old  school  system,  than  the  system,  for 
instance,  at  the  St  John's  Home,  Ipswich?  The  children  were 
certainly  no  better  off,  and  he  doubted  very  much  whether  the 
Scattered  Home  system,  which  was  certainly  much  more  expensive, 
would  be  found  to  answer  anything,  like  so  well  as  the  institutional 
system  as  illustrated  by  St  John's  Home.  The  advantage  of  institu- 
tions where  they  had  up  to,  say,  aoo  children,  was  that  it  was  possible 
to  teach  them  a  number  of  things  useful  to  them  in  after  life  which 
they  could  not  possibly  teach  to  ten  or  fifteen  children.  They  could 
be  taught,  for  instance,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  carpentering,  as  in 
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St  John's  Home,  whilst  the  girls  could  be  taught  washing  and  sewing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  there  was  an  open  sewing  competition  for 
all  schools^  the  Poor  Law  schools  had  to  be  handicapped  because 
they  were  able  to  do  the  work  so  much  better  than  others.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  school  teaching  in  Poor  Law  institutions  was  far 
better  than  the  teaching  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the 
present  day,  because  they  tried  to  teach  the  children  some  things 
which  would  be  useful  to  them  in  after-life  thoroughly,  whereas  in 
the  public  elementary  schools  the  children  were  taught  a  number  of 
things — many  of  which  would  not  be  useful  to  them  in  after-life — 
superficially.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  could  not 
see  any  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  Scattered  Homes.  What 
was  the  supervision  of  such  Homes  worth  ?  It  was  known  when  they 
would  be  visited,  and  the  supervision  could  be  nothing  like  so  good 
as  at  an  institution  where  there  was  always  a  superintendent.  Then, 
as  it  was  truly  said,  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  foster-mother. 
Where  they  could  readily  get  one  man  and  one  woman  who  were 
thoroughly  well  fitted  to  manage  two  hundred  children,  they  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  ten  mothers  who  would  be  able  to  manage 
twenty  children  each.  In  the  one  case  they  would  be  paying  a  good 
salary ;  in  the  other  from  ;^2o  to  j£2$  a-year.  No,  he  did  not  think 
that  they  would  find  that  the  Scattered  Home  system  woukl  bein  any 
respect  an  improvement  upon  the  old  Poor  I^w  institutions.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  to  a  large  extent  a  failure.  As  to  the 
Workhouse  taint,  a  great  deal  too  much  nonsense  was  talked  about 
it  (Hear,  hear.)  Only  the  other  day  he  was  reading  of  a  big  and 
very  successful  school — the  Banstead  Home.  The  boys  in  after- 
life were  not  ashamed  of  being  Banstead  boys.  On  the  contrary, 
they  started  a  club  and  called  it  the  Banstead  Club.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  did  not  see  that  any  boy  or  girl  need  be  ashamed  of  having  been 
in  a  Workhouse  school  if  in  after-life  he  or  she  rose  to  a  superior 
position.  He  quite  believed  that  there  was  a  taint  when  the  child 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Workhouse  itself;  but  this  did  not 
apply  to  other  Poor  Law  institutions— either  to  the  old  Homes  or  to 
the  Cottage  Homes.  The  latter  he  thought  a  good  system,  as  good, 
probably,  as  the  old  Poor  Law  institutions,  but  doubly  as  expensive, 
a  point  which  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  present  day.  With 
regard  to  boarding  out,  no  doubt  that,  too,  was  an  excellent  system — 
(hear,  hear) — where  they  got  good  foster-parents  to  look  after  the 
children.  (Hear,  hear.)  From  his  own  experience  in  Ipswich, 
however,  he  should  say  that  that  system  wanted  as  much  inspection 
as  any  other — (hear,  hear) — and  it  wanted  inspection  whether  the 
children  were  boarded  without  or  boarded  within  the  Union.  He 
would  like  to  see  lady  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  inspect  all  boarded-out  children,  because,  however 
good  the  ladies  on  a  Committee  might  be,  they  very  often  did  not 
know  quite  how  to  inspect.  He  remembered  Miss  Mason  telling 
him  how  she  was  taught  to  inspect  children.     It  was  at  the  death- 
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bed  of  an  old  semuit  of  hers  vho  left  some  little  children  behind 
her.  Miss  Mason  said  she  would  take  care  of  them,  and  then  the 
dying  mother  told  her  how  she  should  take  care  of  them,  how  she 
should  insist  upon  having  their  underclothing  examined  to  see 
whether  it  was  as  it  should  be,  how  she  should  have  the  stockings 
turned  down  to  see  whether  the  cleanliness  extended  to  a  part 
generally  hidden,  and,  in  fact,  pointed  out  all  the  little  ways  in 
which  she  could  examine  the  children.  These  were  things  which 
were  very  often  difficult  to  do.  A  lady  did  not  always  know  them, 
and  when  she  did,  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  practise  them, 
especially  where  the  foster-parents  pretended  to  be  huffy.  Boarding 
out  was  an  excellent  system  if  carried  out  under  proper  supervision 
with  a  proper  Committee,  and  where  there  was  a  lady  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  was  not  connected 
with  the  Union,  who  could  point  out  how  inspection  should  be  done, 
and  who  could  inspect  herself,  if  need  be.     (Applause.) 

Mr  S.  A.  Scarlett  (Norwich)  said  he  had  considerable  hesitation 
in  following  so  old  a  hand  as  the  last  speaker.  He  would  rather 
have  sat  still  and  allowed  the  discussion  to  go  on,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  sit  still  and  wait  for  a  discussion.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  VuUiamy 
had  informed  them  that  he  fell  foul  of  our  system,  and  that  probably 
his  remarks  might  create  a  discussion.  Well,  probably  they  would. 
He  could  quite  understand  Mr  Vulliamy  feeling  very  keenly  the 
apparent  attack  upon  barrack  schools  and  institutions  of  that  class 
by  those  who  were  advocating  the  Scattered  Homes  system,  but 
really  it  was  not  necessarily  an  attack  upon  old  institutions  which 
had  in  their  time  done  good.  They  could  not  stand  still  in  Poor 
Law  administration  any  more  than  they  could  stand  still  in  social 
life  and  in  business  matters.  They  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
requirements  of  the  age,  and  in  Norwich  they  had  certainly  had 
experience  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  schemes.  Ipswich  had  tried 
one  or  two,  whereas  in  Norwich  they  had  tried  them  all,  and  conse^ 
quently  they  ought  to  be  able  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  best  of 
the  lot.  He  absolutely  agreed  with  all  Mr  VulUamy's  remarks  as  to 
boarding  out.  He  would  go  further,  in  fact,  and  would  say  that 
in  his  opinion  boarding  out  was  altogether  the  most  dangerous 
principle  that  had  been  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  Poor  Law 
children,  the  most  dangerous  because  there  was  a  lack  of  supervision. 
Children  who  were  boarded  out  outside  their  own  Unions  were  very 
often  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Committees  which  took  little  or  no  interest 
in  their  work,  and  the  Guardians  who  were  responsible  for  the  care 
of  those  children  knew  Httle  or  nothing  as  to  their  condition,  except 
what  they  picked  up  from  the  Committee's  reports.  Then  again,  the 
amount  allowed  for  boarding  out — 4s.  a  week — was  not  sufficient  10 
get  comfortable  and  good  homes  for  the  children.  He  had  been  on  a 
Boarding-out  Committee,  and  had  been  a  visitor  in  Norwich,  where 
there  was  no  inspector.  A  visiting  Committee  had  been  appointed, 
and  they  had  inspected  and    visited  the    homes,   and   in   some 
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retired  on  a  pension  of  £1^0  a  year.  He  expressed  himself  as  in 
favour  of  the  boarding-out  system  against  the  Scattered  Homei,  and 
said  that  one  point  he  would  like  to  have  seen  mentioned  in  the 
paper  was  how  to  prevent  people  from  becoming  paupers.  (Laughter.) 
Personally  he  was  inclined  to  blame  the  present  education  system. 
It  was  impossible  to  cram  more  than  a  peck  into  a  peck  measure, 
and  if  boys  were  allowed  to  leave  school  when  nothing  more  could 
be  crammed  into  them,  and  allowed  to  go  to  work,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  decaying  farming  industry.  Let  boys  go  to  work  and 
do  what  they  could  for  themselves ;  not  make  them  into  fools  so  that 
when  they  left  school  they  very  often  said :  "  I  am  not  going  to  work." 
(Laughter.)  Men  and  women  from  the  rural  districts  flocked  into 
the  large  towns,  and  finally  returned  to  their  native  parishes  as 
paupers,  taking  their  children  with  them.  He  knew,  at  the  same 
time,  that  drink  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  pauperism.  The 
brewers  of  the  country  had  the  whole  sway,  and  could  make  as  many 
paupers  as  they  liked.    (Laughter.) 

Mr  P.  Bee  (Mutford  and  Lothingland)  said  that  to  return  to  the 
subject  under  discussion — (hear,  hear) — he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
each  system — ^Scattered  Homes,  Barrack  Homes,  and  Boarding  out 
— had  its  defects  and  failings  as  well  as  its  good  points — (hear,  hear) — 
but  taking  everything  into  consideration,  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
the  boarding-out  system  was  the  very  best.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  quite 
believed  with  Miss  Mason  that  when  children  were  placed  in  good 
homes  under  propa*  supervision  and  thorough  inspection,  that 
nothing  could  come  up  to  this  system.  He  had  the  honour  to  be 
the  Secretary  to  the  Boarding-out  Committee  of  his  Union,  and  he 
was  therefore  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  the 
system  worked.  The  Union  had  perhaps  been  more  fortunate  than 
some,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  fortunate  in  getting  very  superior 
homes  for  the  children.  The  Committee  was  exceedingly  particular, 
but  so  far  they  had  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  good  homes ; 
in  fact  they  had  more  applications  from  people  wanting  children  than 
they  had  children  to  send  out.  Consequently,  they  could  make  their 
pick,  and  they  had  been  very  fortunate  in  getting  superior  homes, 
mostly  in  the  rural  districts.  The  Committee  also  had  supervision 
of  these  homes.  Reference  had  been  made  to  inspection.  Well, 
different  members  of  the  Committee  would  do  this  work — one  would 
perhaps  take  four  children,  another  perhaps  two,  and  some  only 
one  child  in  their  particular  districts,  and  make  it  a  point  to  visit 
the  homes  where  these  children  were,  and  see  that  they  were 
properly  cared  for  and  looked  after.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  results  had 
been  most  satisfactory.  They  had  apprenticed  boys  to  various 
occupations  and  trades,  such  as  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
and  millers,  and  only  in  a  few  instances  had  they  gone  out  as 
agricultural  labourers — ^he  believed  only  one  had  done  so  since  he 
had  been  Secretary  to  the  Committee.  The  girls  had  been  mostly 
sent  to  domestic  service.     The  great  drawback  of  the  boarding* 
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oat  system  to  his  mind  was  that  there  were  only  a  limited  number  of 
children  they  were  able  to  board  out  There  were  children  they 
could  not  board  out,  and  these  were  still  in  the  Workhouse.  If  they 
were  only  allowed  to  board  out  all  the  children  he  thought  it  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  the  4s.  a  week  not 
being  sufficient,  well,  they  had  had  no  difficulty  in  that  respect  in  his 
Union.  This  sum,  of  course,  did  not  include  clothing,  for  which 
they  paid  los.  a  quarter — each  child,  too,  was  sent  out  with  a  very 
good  outfit — and  as  a  rule  the  foster-parents  were  very  well  satisfied.^ 
As  an  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  way  in  which  this  system  worked, 
he  might  say  that  he  did  not  know  of  more  than  one  case  for  several 
years  past  which  had  not  turned  out  welL    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  W.  Hunt  (Woodbridge)  said  that  after  what  they  had 
heard  as  to  how  bad  it  was  for  a  boy  to  become  an  agricultural 
labourer,  he  could  not  help  saying  something  as  representing  a 
country  district.  He  had  a  farm  near  Ipswich,  and  other  farms 
farther  in  the  country,  and  very  often  in  driving  past  the  Ipswich 
Workhouse  and  its  farm  he  had  seen  the  men  who  were  employed 
there  as  a  matter  of  relief.  When  he  reached  his  own  farm  he  had 
found  ten  or  fifteen,  or  perhaps  more  men  wanting  work.  Why  was 
it  so  bad  for  boys  to  become  agricultural  labourers?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Excluding,  perhaps,  the  best  class  of  children,  boys  were  likely  to  be 
better  off  as  agricultural  labourers  than  they  would  be  if  they  went 
into  large  towns,  where  work  had  very  often  to  be  found  for  them  in 
the  winter  to  keep  them  alive.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  been  a 
Guardian  for  a  good  many  years,  and  he  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  trying  to  get  the  children  in  the 
Woodbridge  Union  boarded  out  If  there  was  any  work  he  had  been 
engaged  in  as  a  Guardian  which  had  given  him  more  satisfaction  than 
other  work,  it  was  that  in  connection  with  the  boarding-out  of  the 
children  in  cottage  homes.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  proud  to  have 
had  a  band  in  helping  to  do  this.  Inspection,  of  course,  was  very 
necessary,  and  the  system  had  been  a  great  success  in  his  Union 
because  they  had  had  a  thorough  good  Committee  who  had  taken 
the  greatest  possible  interest  in  each  child.  The  only  reason  he  had 
spoken  that  day  was  because  he  could  not  allow  the  remark  to  pass 
that  it  was  a  degradation  for  a  boy  to  become  an  agricultural  labourer. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  labourers  in  the  country  were  better  off  than  the 
lower  classes  in  the  large  towns.    (Applause.) 

Mr  W.  RoDWELL  (Plomesgate)  said  that  he  also  came  from  a 
country  Union,  and  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a  Guardian  a 
good  many  years.  He  had  always  felt  very  strongly  that  there  was 
nothing  like  the  boarding-out  system.  Children  were  put  with  other 
children  and  became  members  of  the  family;  they  lived  in  nice 
cottages,  they  were  taught  gardening,  and  not  only  were  the  cottagers 
themselves  being  helped,  but  good  was  being  done  all  round.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  it  was  possible  to  board  them  out,  make  them  happy  and 
comfortable,  and  bring  them  up  to  be  good  men  and  women  for  4s. 
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or  5s.  a  week,  there  was  certainly  no  necessity  for  spending  9s.  a  week 
on  some  other  system.  Boarding-out,  in  fact,  saved  the  ratepayers, 
helped  the  children,  and  helped  the  cottagers,  and  whether  the 
children  became  agricultural  labourers  or  village  tradesmen  did  not 
matter  so  long  as  they  got  an  honest  and  a  good  living.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  did  not  think  that  they  required  a  lot  more  inspectors. 
Where  voluntary  workers  could  be  obtained,  there  was  nothing  to 
,  equal  them.  He  was  personally  very  strongly  in  favour  of  boardings 
out,  and  be  hoped  that  that  Conference  would  pass  a  strong  resolution 
on  the  subject.  What  they  really  required  was  that  the  system  should 
be  extended ;  they  ought  to  have  more  powers  so  that  they  could 
send  all  their  children  to  be  boarded  out  and  so  keep  none  in  the 
Workhouse  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  know  so  much  about  the 
towns,  but  there  was  certainly  nothing  like  boarding-out  for  the 
villages.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  OxBORROw  (Ipswich)  said  that  at  present  they  had  only 
heard  about  the  able-bodied  and  capable  children.  But  there  were 
the  epileptics,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  children  who  suffered  from 
other  illnesses  to  be  thought  of.  What,  for  instance,  were  they  to 
do  with  the  feeble-minded  girls  ?  Nor  had  they  any  place  for  the 
epileptics  who  eventually  drifted  back  to  the  House.  They  required 
more  institutions  where  these  children  could  be  taken  care  of,  and 
where  they  could  be  happily  employed.  She  thought  that  if  such 
institutions  could  be  established  to  cover  three  or  four  counties  they 
would  be  of  the  utmost  value,  and  she  trusted  that  the  Confierence 
would  have  something  to  say  on  that  point.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  G.  Fisher  (King's  Lynn,  High  Court  Treasurer,  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters)  said  that  up  to  the  present  moment  the  Union 
to  which  he  belonged  had  only  partially  adopted  one  of  the 
systems  referred  to  that  day,  viz.,  the  boarding-out  system.  They 
found  that  there  were,  even  in  that  system,  certain  difficulties 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  towns,  one  being  that  they  had  to  alk>cate 
the  children  to  a  Committee  who  were  npt  responsible  practically  to 
the  Board — (hear,  hear) — and  who  had  the  placing  of  the  children 
out,  whilst  the  Board  had  to  pay  for  them.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
they  were  handicapped,  for  they  had  not  the  oversight  over  the  children 
placed  out  in  the  rural  districts  which  they  could  desire,  and  which 
they  ought  to  have  if  the  system  was  properly  carried  out  and  a 
success.  The  Committee  once  a  year  made  an  inspection,  and  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  attending  one  of  these  inspections.  Some  of  the 
homes  he  went  to  he  found  admirable  indeed;  the  children  were 
well  cared  for,  and  all  those  around  them  took  a  deep  and  a  keen 
interest  not  only  in  their  present,  but  in  their  future  welfare.  The 
one  complaint  he  had  heard  of  the  system  was  that  there  was  nothing 
they  could  place  the  children  to  when  they  reached  a  certain  age. 
He  was  not  speaking  without  some  experience  of  the  hard  life  of  the 
past.  He  stood  himself  in  a  unique  position  perhaps,  for  he  happened 
to  be  a  child  in  the  Workhouse  of  which  he  was  to<lay  a  Guardian — 
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(hear,  hear) — and  he  knew  the  difficulty  of  brushing  asid6  the  Work- 
house taint  Though  it  had  been  said  that  there  was  no  such  taint, 
he  could  assure  them  that  it  was  very  hard  indeed  to  brush  the  taint 
on  one  side,  and  a  young  person  required  a  certain  amount  of  moral 
stamina  about  him  or  her  to  rise  above  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  very 
necessary  that  they  should  help  to  educate  the  children  into  positions 
which  would  fit  them  for  future  citizenship  of  this  country,  and  just 
as  they  were  going  Out  of  their  care,  do  something  for  them  which 
would  help  them  up  the  rungs  of  the  ladder.  He  did  not  wish  to 
cast  the  slightest  slur  upon  the  agricultural  life  of  our  country,  but, 
alas,  boys  and  girls  to-day  did  not  seem  to  be  contented  with  the 
humdrum  of  rural  life.  At  any  rate  that  was  his  experience  of  the 
young  people  around  the  town  to  which  he  belonged.  He  must  put  in 
a  wond  on  behalf  of  education.  He  knew  the  want  of  education 
himself,  for  like  one  of  the  previous  speakers  he  had  to  turn  out  to 
work  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  his  life  as  a  youth  was 
spent  on  the  sea.  If  the  advantages  of  education  could  be  spread, 
and  young  people  could  be  urged  to  utilise  their  opportunities  m  this 
direction,  he  was  sure  that  great  good  would  result  from  it.  Whilst 
he  was  partially  an  advocate  of  the  boarding-out  system,  if  the 
Scattered  Home  system  could  be  further  extended  in  a  form  that 
would  be  less  expensive  to  the  ratepayers,  he  thought  that  on  the 
whole,  the  latter  would  be  the  best  system  that  could  be  adopted 
for  the  children.  It  took  away  from  them  the  taint  of  the  Work- 
house which  clung  to  the  child  who  had  been  placed  within  the 
precincts  of  its  waUs.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  P.  Holt  Wilson  (Hartismere)  said  that  he  had  learnt  from 
the  discussion  that  the  boarding-out  system  was  the  worst  system, 
and  that  it  was  the  best  system.  It  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago  sinoe 
he  read  a  paper  in  that  room  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  very  glad 
to  see  that  a  big  alteration  had  taken  place  in  public  opinion.  He 
was  thoroughly  beaten  when  he  read  that  paper — he  was,  in  fact, 
very  much  in  a  minority.  He  was  glad  to  see  now  that  after 
seventeen  years  the  feeling  was  much  more  in  favour  of  boarding 
out  than  it  was  then.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  Norwich  who  found  fault  with  people  taking 
children  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  he  did  not  think  there  was  much 
to  be  said  about  that.  In  fact  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  they 
took  them  without  money,  or  if  they  did  not  consider  seriously  what 
would  be  paid  to  them.  Then  with  respect  to  the  4s.  a  week  not 
being  sufficient,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  certainly  much 
easier  for  people  to  bring  up  these  children  than  it  was  for  them  to 
bring  up  four  or  five  of  their  own  children  without  any  help  whatever. 
He  had  been  rather  annoyed  that  morning  at  the  contemptuous  way 
in  which  some  of  the  speakers  had  referred  to  the  agriculturd 
labourer.  He  did  not  consider  that  agricultural  labourers  should 
be  spoken  of  as  being  on  the  lower  rung  of  the  ladder  at  all.  Per- 
sonally he  had  always  found  them  to  be  a  very  intelligent  set  of 
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men — (hear,  hear) — who  had  good  common-sense.  Reports  from 
Austrah'a  and  other  colonies  were  to  the  effect  that  clerks  and  other 
people  of  that  class  were  not  required,  but  they  said,  ''Send  us 
out  agricultural  labourers."  An  agricultural  labourer  in  the  colonies 
had  more  capital  in  his  possession  than  many  people  with  plenty  of 
money  in  their  pockets,  and  he  was  more  likely  to  succeed.  The 
large  towns  in  this  country  were  only  too  glad  to  replenish  themselves 
out  of  the  agricultural  districts,  because  they  found  that  their  ovm 
people  degenerated  to  a  certain  extent  after  several  generations. 
The  police  force,  for  instance,  was  only  too  pleased  to  fall  back 
upon  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  was  also  likely  to  make  the  best 
soldier  and  sailor.  He  had  lived  in  country  districts  all  his  life,  and 
he  did  not  like  to  hear  anything  said  which  showed  contempt  for  the 
agricultural  labourer.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  boarding- 
out  system  it  seemed  about  as  good  a  system  as  they  could  possibly 
adopt — it  introduced  a  certain  amount  of  home  life,  and  it  went  a 
long  way  towards  destroying  any  Workhouse  taint.  The  poor 
children  were  not  responsible  for  their  position  in  life ;  they  could 
not  alter  it,  or  prevent  their  parents  from  deserting  them,  and  it  was 
their  duty  as  Guardians  and  as  citizens  of  the  world  to  do  every- 
thing they  possibly  could  to  help  them.  In  his  opinion  the  boarding- 
out  system  in  the  healthy  country  districts,  with  a  good  body  of 
visitors,  was  as  good  a  system  as  they  could  have.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Next  Year's  Confersncr. 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  they  adjourned  for  lunch  they 
had  to  decide  about  next  year's  Conference. 

Mr  W.  MoBBS  (Mutford)  said  he  would  very  much  like  to  propose 
that  the  next  Conference  be  held  at  Lowestoft.  He  was  not  aware 
that  the  members  had  yet  visited  that  borough,  and  he  was  sure  that 
at  Lowestoft  they  would  very  much  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
receiving  them.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  T.  Greenacre  (Great  Yarmouth),  in  seconding,  said  that 
there  was  only  one  better  place  than  Lowestoft,  perhaps,  and  that 
was  Great  Yarmouth.  (Laughter.)  At  this  time  of  the  year  a  sea- 
side town  might  prove  a  greater  attraction  than  an  inland  town,  and 
it  was  possible  that  they  might  get  a  much  more  representative  Con- 
ference there. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Representatives  on  the  Central  Committee. 

On  resuming  after  lunch,  the  Chairman  said  that  their  first 
business  would  be  to  appoint  three  Guardians  to  represent  them  on 
the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences. 

Mr  F.  C.  Havers  (Norwich)  proposed  that  Mr  Stone,  the 
excellent  Clerk  to  the  Norwich  Board,  should  represent  the  County 
of  Norfolk  at  the  Conference. 
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Mr  T.  Kbppel  (Depwade)  seconded,  and  the  proposition  was 
adopted. 

Mr  VuLLiAMY  proposed  that  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Darrell  be  asked  to 
again  represent  Suffolk,  and  this  was  seconded  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Tit- 
combe  and  carried  unanimously. 

Rev.  T.  Holt  Wilson  proposed  that  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Ashwin 
be  the  representative  for  Essex,  and  this  was  seconded  by  Miss  C  £. 
Deane  and  also  carried  unanimously. 

Mr  Stone  briefly  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
other  elected  representatives. 

Children  and  the  Poor  Law. 

The  discussion  on  Mr  Stone's  paper  was  then  resumed  by 
Mr  F.  C.  Havers  (Norwich),  who  said  that  he  had  not  intended 
troubling  the  Conference  with  any  remarks  but  for  a  slight  miscon- 
ception which  was  evidently  entertained  by  the  last  speaker  as  to  the 
attitude  which  had  been  taken  up  by  several  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  question  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  He  could  assure 
them  that  no  one  acknowledged  the  honourable  position  of  a  tiller 
of  the  soil  more  heartily  than  his  friend,  Mr  Scarlett.  It  was  more 
a  matter  of  impracticability  than  of  objection  which  had  caused  Mr 
Scarlett  to  make  the  remarks  that  had  been  misunderstood.  He 
thought  they  might  fairly  congratulate  themselves  that  the  present 
had  been  a  very  interesting,  a  very  useful  discussion.  Nothing, 
surely,  could  appeal  more  to  the  sympathy  and  to  the  heart  of  the 
Poor  Law  Guardian  than  the  question  of  the  children  under  his  care. 
In  the  present  day  there  was  a  tendency  rather  to  overdo  things 
than  to  underdo  them,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  most  important 
thing  for  Guardians  to  do  was  to  train  children  so  that  they  might  be 
fitted  for  the  future  which  was  probably  in  store  for  them,  and  not  to 
unRt  them  by  their  surroundings  for  the  occupations  which  they 
would  be  most  likely  to  follow  and  so  make  such  occupations  dis- 
agreeable and  distasteful  to  them.  The  question  of  boarding  out  or 
of  Scattered  Homes  might  present  features  on  the  one  side  or  the  other 
of  slight  difficulty ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  the  means 
they  adopted  so  much  as  the  ends  they  had  in  view — (hear,  hear) — 
and,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  reader  of  the  paper,  they  in 
Norwich,  in  their  anxiety  to  come  to  a  final  issue  as  to  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  child,  had  tried  each  of  the  various  schemes. 
He  did  not  know  that  he  could  offer  any  useful  advice  upon  this 
matter.  He  preferred  rather  to  be  a  listener  than  a  talker,  but  it 
had  occurred  to  him  that  the  care  of  the  children,  although  allocated 
to  a  Committee,  more  properly  belonged  to  each  individual  Guardian 
of  the  Board — (hear,  hear) — and  in  the  boarding-out  system  he  could 
not  see  for  a  moment  why  the  visits  were  only  to  be  paid  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  forming  the  Children's  Committee.  There 
were  twenty  members  on  the  Children's  Committee  of  his  own  Board, 
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and  most  of  them  made  periodical  visits  to  all  the  children  under 
their  care ;  but  it  was  open  to  every  member  of  the  Board  to  visit, 
and  he  would  go  further  and  say  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  member,  whether  he  or  she  was  a  member  of  the  Children's 
Committee  or  not,  to  pay  at  least  a  few  visits  to  the  children  during 
the  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  That,  he  thought,  would  tend  to  the 
increased  welfare  of  the  children,  and  it  would  certainly  arouse  a 
keener  interest  in  their  welfare  amongst  the  Guardians  generally. 
There  was,  unfortunately,  still  a  great  deal  of  red-tapism  in  all  the 
work  that  they  had  to  perform.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  own  business 
It  was  not  difficult  to  effect  an  alteration,  and  effect  it  quickly ;  but 
in  their  work  as  Poor  Law  Guardians,  what  with  the  proposal,  its 
consideration,  the  letters  that  had  to  be  written,  and  the  inquiries 
that  had  to  be  made,  by  the  time  the  lock  was  put  on  the  stable  door 
the  horse  had  bolted.  They  were  hedged  in  with  regulations.  He 
had  in  his  mind  a  case  which  happened  some  little  time  ago.  It  was 
urged,  and  urged  properly,  that  children  who  breakfasted  at  8  o'clock 
and  had  their  midday  meal  at  12.30  required  a  little  sustenance 
during  the  morning ;  but  to  secure  a  slight  amount  of  refreshment 
for  them  the  dietary  table  had  somewhat  to  be  altered.  So  many 
ounces  of  biscuits  were  distributed  to  the  children  before  leaving  for 
school,  and  the  result  was  that  the  schoolmaster  saw  the  Superin- 
tendent or  Master  of  the  Home  and  told  him  that  the  children  with 
their  bags  of  biscuits  were  upsetting  the  whole  discipline  of  his 
school  for  the  morning.  (Laughter.)  To  his  mind  a  biscuit  given 
to  each  child  and  put  into  its  pocket  would  have  had  the  desired 
end.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  very  great  point  of  interest  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion  by  Miss  Oxborrow — the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded. He  had  been  a  Guardian  long  enough  to  see  that  there 
was  an  opening  for  a  great  improvement  and  a  great  change  in  this 
matter — (hear,  hear) — and  it  was  a  proper  one  to  be  taken  up  by 
every  Board  of  Guardians.  Was  it  not  possible  for  the  county  of 
Suffolk  to  join  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  providing  a  suitable  place 
for  these  poor  children  ?  He  knew  it  would  be  urged  that  at  the 
most  important  time  in  a  feeble-minded  girl's  life  they  had  no  powers 
of  detention.  That  was  a  matter  upon  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  must  be  addressed,  and  if  Guardians  only  had  powers  of 
detention  after  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  it  would  materially 
help  them.  He  trusted  that  on  some  future  occasion  the  Conference 
might  consider  fully  this  most  important  question.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  A.  Metcalf  (King's  Lynn)  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  one 
of  the  difficulties  in  a  small  Union,  such  as  that  to  which  he  belonged, 
was  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  a  variety  of  children  as  they 
had,  and  no  matter  what  their  sympathies  might  be,  their  work  must 
be  limited  to  the  ratepaying  capacity  of  the  people  outside.  It 
would  be  obviously  unfair  that  one  of  their  children  should  be  better 
fed  and  better  clothed  than  many  of  the  children  outside.  Then, 
again,  there  was  the  question  raised  by  Miss  Oxborrow  of  the  feeble- 
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minded.  In  what  way  could  they  deal  with  this  problem?  A 
speaker  had  suggested  that  they  should  have  increased  powers  ;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  best  way  would  be  by  co-operation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Why  should  not  Unions  be  placed  in  groups  to  deal 
with  it  ?  So  far  as  the  ordinary  children  were  concerned,  they  were 
of  opinion  at  King's  Lynn  that  the  system  they  had  adopted — that  of 
boarding  out — was  the  best  under  the  circumstances ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  like  to  see  something  more  done  in  the  way  of 
cooperation.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  RoDWELL  (Plomesgate)  then  proposed  the  following 
resolution: — "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  boarding- 
out  system  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  brought  before  it,  both 
for  the  children  and  for  the  ratepayers,  and  needs  extending  so  that 
the  Guardians  may  have  power  to  board  out  any  children  they  may 
wish  to  when  under  their  charge." 

Mr  W,  MoBBS  (Mutford)  seconded.  He  thought  it  was  a  most 
proper  and  a  most  reasonable  resolution  to  be  passed  by  that  Confer- 
ence. He  was  himself  a  very  strong  supporter  of  the  boarding-out 
system.  Happening  to  have  been  Chairman  of  a  Boarding-out  Com- 
mittee he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  speak  too  highly  of  the  system. 
He  knew  that  it  had  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  a  great  number  of 
their  children.  They  were  only  able  to  boaixi  out  a  certain  number, 
and  with  those  who  had  been  boarded  out  the  system  had  been  very 
successful  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
failure.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  one  girl  they  had  some  little  trouble, 
but  only  one,  and  he  hoped  that  she  was  doing  well  now.  The 
selection  of  the  homes  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest 
importance.  He  hoped  and  believed  that  they  had  been  very,  very 
careful  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  work.  In  fact,  that  was  probably 
why  they  had  had  so  little  trouble.  They  generally  tried  to  put  their 
children  ¥nth  people  who  had  no  children  of  their  own,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  more  than  one  or  two.  It  was  astonishing  how  some  of 
those  foster-parents,  with  no  young  ones  of  their  own,  took  to  these 
children  and  how  they  brought  them  up  just  as  if  they  were  their 
own.  In  several  cases  where  children  had  reached  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  had  been  put  out  to  situations,  they  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  at  their  homes  and  were  being  taken  care  of  by  their  foster- 
parents  to-day.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  been  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  one  of  the  speakers  refer  to  the  boarding-out  system  as  a 
dangerous  system.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  not  at  this  time  of  day 
prepared  for  a  remark  of  that  kind.  The  system  had  proved  helpful 
to  the  Guardians,  of  benefit  to  the  children,  and  helpful  to  the 
ratepayers.  It  had  certainly  proved  economical,  and  the  difficulties 
they  had  had  to  contend  with,  he  could  assure  them,  had  been  very 
few.  The  great  point,  as  he  had  stated  before,  was  selecting  proper 
homes.  One  man  applied  to  him  for  a  little  boy ;  but  he  knew  that 
the  applicant  had  been  fined  in  the  Police  Court  for  being  drunk, 
and  he  need  hardly  tell  them  that  the  application  was  refused.    They 
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were  extremely  careful  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  they  had  four 
ladies  on  the  Committee  who  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
work.  He  thought  it  right  that  they  should  ask  for  extended  powers; 
but  if  they  obtained  those  powers  he  was  sure  they  would  have  to  be 
used  with  very  great  discretion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  S.  A.  Scarlett  said  that  when  he  was  attacking  the  boarding- 
out  system  that  morning  he  did  not  think  he  would  be  accused  of 
making  a  dead-set  at  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  community. 
He  simply  took  the  terms  of  the  Order  and  made  a  remark  or  two 
on  the  lines  that  those  terms  indicated.  All  the  arguments  used 
had  proved  his  position  to  be  right.  Gentlemen  who  had  defended 
the  terms  of  the  Order  which  indicate  the  selection  of  rural  districts 
for  boarding  out,  had  sustained  his  position  by  coming  to  this  conclu- 
sion or  something  like  it : — "  They  go  to  your  towns  from  us,  they 
get  the  sack,  they  come  back  again,  and  they  go  on  to  our  rates." 
The  mistake  was  in  the  Orders — it  was  not  a  slur  on  the  agricultural 
districts;  but  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  place  children  in 
districts  where  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  get  a  trade  which 
would  gain  them  a  livelihood  when  they  went  back  to  the  towns. 
The  gentleman  who  had  seconded  this  resolution  had  made  a  strong 
speech  against  it,  for  he  had  told  them  that  if  it  was  acted  upon  the 
Guardians  would  have  to  be  very  careful  how  they  used  the  powers 
which  they  were  asking  for.  If  there  was  that  fear,  why  ask  for  them 
at  all  ?  why  ask  to  be  placed  more  on  the  edge  of  danger  than  they 
were  now  ?  What  they  had  to  do,  he  contended,  was  to  solve  the 
children  question,  not  play  with  it.  Was  there  anybody  in  that  room 
who  could  say  that  if  this  resolution  was  carried  it  would  solve  the 
difficulty?  In  the  first  place,  how  many  more  children  would  the 
Boards  which  adopted  the  boarding-out  system  be  able  to  board  out 
than  they  were  able  to  now?  Would  they  take  the  children  of 
tramps,  who  by  stress  of  circumstances  were  forced  into  the  Work- 
house, and  board  them  out?  If  so,  for  how  long?  Would  they 
take  the  children  who  came  to  them  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  and 
board  them  out  ?  If  so,  who  would  take  them  ?  They  could  only 
board  out  their  permanent  cases,  and  the  large  majority  of  these  were 
provided  for  in  the  Boarding-out  Orders  of  the  present  moment.  It 
was  for  the  other  cases  that  the  Scattered  Homes  and  the  St  John's 
Home  were  more  adapted  than  the  boarding-out  system  could 
possibly  be.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  splendid 
success  of  boarding  out.  Well,  he  frankly  admitted  this  success, 
where  the  Guardians  themselves  superintended  the  boarding  out, 
visited  the  homes,  and  looked  after  the  children.  On  the  other 
hand — and  he  had  the  authority  of  Miss  Mason  for  it — it  was  a  most 
dangerous  system  where  they  had  not  the  vigilance  of  people 
absolutely  interested  in  the  children.  Did  not  Miss  Mason  deplore 
the  scarcity  of  good  homes  and  point  out  cases  of  brutal  treatment 
of  children  calling  for  vigilant  superintendence  ?  Did  she  not  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  laxity  of  Boarding-out  Committees,  and  had 
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there  not  been  frequent  reports  showing  how  badly  the  system  had 
been  administered  ?  A  system  liable  to  such  dangers  as  these  was  a 
system  which  they  should  touch  very  gingerly  indeed.  He  admitted 
that  they  had  in  Norwich,  in  King's  Lynn,  and  in  Lowestoft  splendid 
homes.  Of  course  they  had,  but  they  would  have  had  ten  thousand 
times  worse  homes  if  they  had  not  watched  them  closely.  At 
Norwich  they  inspected  every  home  before  they  put  a  child  into  it, 
and  even  then  they  were  sold  and  had  to  withdraw  their  children. 
If  they  would  vote  absolutely  in  the  interests  of  the  child  and  not 
allow  ^themselves  to  go  crazy  over  the  4s.  a  week,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  majority  would  vote  against  boarding  out.  What  would 
they  do  with  the  ins-and-outs  ?  He  asked  them  again  not  to  be  led 
away  by  the  4s.  or  by  the  fact  that  boarding  out  might  have  proved 
successful  in  the  rural  districts. 

A  Delegate — The  4s.  is  not  the  point. 

Mr  Scarlett — Well,  that  had  been  a  point  raised  during  the 
discussion.  It  had  been  put  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
boarding  out.  If  they  left  that  alone,  and  also  put  on  one  side  the 
successful  boarding-out  cases  that  they  knew  of,  he  thought  they  would 
agree  with  him  that  they  would  not  be  grappling  with  the  children's 
question  by  passing  such  a  resolution  as  that  which  had  been  proposed. 
If  they  quoted  from  Miss  Mason  they  must  give  the  statements  made 
by  her,  which  condemned  the  whole  system  of  boarding  out,  which 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  argument  that  could  be  brought  in  favour 
of  it  If  they  read  her  reports  through  and  through,  sifted  out  the 
good  and  sifted  out  the  bad,  they  would  say  as  she  said :  "  It  is  a 
good  thing  properly  supervised ;  it  is  dangerous  if  it  is  not."  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  W.  RoDWELL  (Plomesgate)  said  it  would  take  a  great  deal  to 
convince  him  that  a  man  like  Dr  Bamardo  would  adopt  the  boarding* 
out  system  if  it  was  not  safe. 

Mr  H.  J.  Kahler  (Norwich)  expressed  the  opinion  that  only  in 
the  case  of  certain  children  could  good  be  done  by  boarding  out, 
and  taking  it  on  the  whole  he  thought  the  system  was  wrong.  Dr 
Bamardo  had  been  quoted.  He  (Mr  Kahler)  happened  some  years 
ago  to  live  in  a  country  village  where  a  large  number  of  these  children 
were  boarded  out,  and  a  friend  of  his,  a  widow,  had  four  of  them, 
receiving  5s.  a  week,  and  finding  them  in  boots  and  clothes. 
They  bad  a  good  home ;  but  in  the  same  village  he  could  mention 
two  other  children  who  were  flogged  and  half-starved.  The  lady 
inspector,  in  fact,  found  them  to  be  dirty  and  ill-treated,  and  they 
were  taken  away.  Around  Diss  there  were  a  great  number  of  these 
children,  and  he  should  never  be  an  advocate  of  putting  out  children 
10  board  unless  he  knew  the  foster-parents  wonderfully  well.  After 
all,  what  did  it  mean  ?  Everybody  traded  for  a  profit,  and  when  a 
person  applied  to  Dr  Bamardo  for  a  child,  it  was  done  in  order  to 
augment  his  income.  Could  these  people  look  after  a  child  and 
feed  it  properly  on  a  miserable  5s.  a  week  ?    He  urged  that  they 
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could  not  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Norwich  Board  of 
Guardians  for  a  great  many  years,  and  he  should  certainly  not  be  a 
party  to  boarding  out  unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

Mr  W.  MoBBS  (Mutford) — Can  the  representatives  of  the  Nor- 
wich Union  tell  us  of  any  system  which  will  answer  if  it  is  not  worked 
properly?  I  take  it  that  they  have  been  speaking  of  a  system  when 
it  is  not  worked  properly.  If  the  boarding-out  system  is  worked 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  will 
go  and  go  well. 

Mr  S.  A.  Scarlett  said  that  attempts  had  been  made  by  other 
Boards  to  work  the  boarding-out  system,  and  they  had  miserably 
failed.  The  Norwich  Board  had  tried  it,  and  it  had  given  them 
more  trouble  and  anxiety  than  any  system  they  had  touched. 

Mr  W.  MoBBS — I  say  that  if  it  has  not  been  worked  properly  that 
is  the  fault  of  the  Board. 

Mr  J.  Fuller  (Plomesgate)  said  that  while  they  were  honest  men 
on  the  Board  with  which  he  was  connected,  some  of  them  were  the 
biggest  duffers  he  had  ever  come  across.  (Laughter.)  The  most 
serious  question  that  came  before  them  was  only  discussed  by  two  or 
three ;  the  others  never  opened  their  mouths.  He  was  a  little  bit  of  a 
surprise  to  most  of  them — (laughter) — for  in  everything  that  came 
before  the  Board  he  was  most  thoroughly  interested.  He  wanted,  if 
possible,  to  do  away  with  the  Workhouse  taint,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  boarding  out  could  be  carried  out  by  an 
amalgamation  of  Unions. 

Mr  J.  W.  Boast  (Ipswich)  said  they  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr  Stone  for  his  able  paper.  He  took  it  that  the  one 
desire  of  all  of  them  was  to  do  that  which  would  be  most  beneficial 
for  those  committed  to  their  care.  As  far  as  the  Workhouse  system 
was  concerned,  he  must  differ  from  their  friend,  Mr  Vulliamy,  and  he 
thought  that  the  majority  of  people  interested  in  Poor  Law  would  do 
so  too.  He  took  it  that  the  Local  Government  Board  differed  as 
well,  for  in  one  of  their  Orders  it  was  provided  that  the  births  and 
deaths  of  children  need  not  be  registered  as  having  taken  place  in 
the  Workhouse.  His  own  opinion  was  that  the  Workhouse  system 
had  undoubtedly  failed.  Possibly  boarding  out  worked  very  well 
indeed  in  rural  districts,  but  he  questioned  whether  it  did  so  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  He  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  representatives 
of  his  native  city  say  that  great  strides  had  been  made  at  Norwich. 
Until  the  last  few  years  they  had  been  a  long  way  behind  Ipswich, 
but  now  they  had  apparently  taken  a  stride  or  two  in  front.  The  St 
John's  Home  he  looked  upon  as  being  an  exceptionally  good  Home, 
and  if  they  had  had  one  equal  to  it  in  Norwich  they  might  perhaps 
not  have  been  so  eager  to  make  alterations.  He  was  rather  dubious 
himself  about  boarding  out  unless  it  was  under  strict  supervision. 
Young  people  were  rushing  from  the  rural  districts  into  the  towns 
where  there  was  great  competition,  and  by  under-letting  themselves 
were  depriving  honest  workmen  of  that  which  was  their  due.     He 
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trusted  that  the  whole  question  would  be  very  carefully  considered 
before  any  move  was  taken. 

Mr  £.  J.  MiDDLETON  (Yarmouth)  said  the  azguments  he  had 
heard  that  day  had  convinced  him  that  while  the  boarding-out 
system  might  prove  practicable  in  rural  districts,  it  would  certainly 
not  work  satisfactorily  in  a  town  like  Yarmouth,  or  a  city  like 
Norwich.  At  Yarmouth  they  had  not  got  people  to  take  children 
in  at  4s.  a  week,  and  if  they  were  sent  outside  there  would  be  nobody 
to  look  after  them.  Some  four  years  ago  they  tried  Cottage  Homes 
— the  previous  Board  bought  a  house  and  some  land,  and  they  then 
built  two  more  homes.  The  system  had  proved  rather  more  ex- 
pensive than  they  thought  it  would;  still  it  was  much  more  satis- 
factory to  his  mind  than  boarding-out.  There  was  the  difficulty  of 
the  ins-and-outs  with  the  latter  system.  A  man,  say,  went  into  the 
infirmary ;  his  wife  and  four  children  had  to  stay  somewhere,  and 
went  into  the  House.  There  they  were  obliged  to  mix  amongst 
company  which  was  not  good  for  them,  for  the  children  could  not 
be  boarded  out. 

Mr  Stone  then  replied  briefly  on  the.  discussion.  He  had 
listened  very  carefully,  he  said,  to  the  different  speakers,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  discussion  had  taken  a  turn  he  had  hardly 
anticipated  it  would  at  the  end  of  the  reading  of  his  paper.  There 
were  two  or  three  important  points  he  would  like  to  touch  very 
lightly  upon.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  to  pass  such  a  resolution 
as  that  before  the  meeting  would  bis  dangerous — (hear,  hear) — for 
the  reason,  as  had  been  stated,  that  there  would  always  be  a  certain 
nimiber  of  children  chargeable  to  any  Union  whom  they  could  not 
possibly  board  out  The  ins-and-outs  must  be  dealt  with,  and  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  deal  with  them  by  means  of  board- 
ing out.  The  Orders,  he  thought,  were  admirably  drawn ;  they  dealt 
only  with  permanent  children,  viz.,  orphans,  and  deserted  children. 
These  were  cases  which  could  be  boarded  out  and  handed  over  to 
foster-parents,  with  whom,  if  they  were  treated  properly,  they  could 
remain  for  years.  If  they  attempted  to  deal  with  the  ins-and-outs 
in  that  way  they  would  be  continually  sending  children  to  homes 
and  fetching  them  back  again,  and  the  outcome  would  be  that  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  good  homes  for  permanent  children. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  was  his  own  opinion,  and  he  thought  the 
passing  of  such  a  resolution  as  the  one  proposed  would  be  very 
dangerous.  There  was  one  matter  which  Mr  VuUiamy  had  referred 
to,  and  that  was  the  Workhouse  taint  Well,  that  had  been  dealt 
with  at  every  Conference  at  which  the  question  of  dealing  with  the 
children  had  arisen.  Evidently  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
Workhouse  taint,  as  a  previous  speaker  had  stated  they  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  allow — on  the  proposal  of  the  Registrar-General — that 
instead  of  births  and  deaths  being  registered  as  having  taken  place 
at  the  Workhouse  some  other  name  could  be  assumed.     (Hear, 
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hear.)  It  was  not  altogether  whether  the  child  in  after4ife  was 
ashamed  of  having  been  in  the  Workhouse ;  it  was  the  effect  Work- 
house life  and  surroundings  had  upon  the  child.  Then  with  regard 
to  Scattered  Homes.  That  was  a  question  which,  he  thought, 
should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Cottage  Homes.  If 
they  dealt  with  children  by  way  of  Cottage  Homes,  it  meant  they 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  erect  elaborate  buildings,  and  have  their 
plans  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Every  member  of 
a  Board  of  Guardians  knew  what  that  meant — that  they  were  bound 
down  here  and  there,  and  that  instead  of  spending  ;f  loo  they 
might  have  to  spend  ;^i,ooo.  They  would  be  saddled  with  a  large 
institution  and  with  its  upkeep.  In  the  case  of  Scattered  Homes, 
however,  they  could  take  an  ordinary  house  at  a  rent  of  6s.  or  ys. 
a  week,  and  then,  if  they  were  not  satisfied,  they  were  only  tenants, 
and  could  readily  give  it  up.  There  was  not  the  initial  expense  of 
elaborate  buildings,  and  if  they  found  that  the  houses  were  not  suit- 
able, they  could  give  them  up  and  get  others.  At  Norwich,  the 
Guardians  recognised  that  there  were  good  points  in  every  scheme, 
and  he  thought  the  Conference  recognised  that  too.  When  they  had 
tried  two  or  three  systems,  it  was  possible  to  pick  out  the  good  points 
of  those  systems  and  deal  with  them  accordingly.  As  to  the  feeble- 
minded, that  was  a  matter  which  had  been  before  the  Norwich  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  was  before  them  now,  and  it  had  been  before  that 
Conference  in  previous  years.  Eventually,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  through  Parliament,  must  give  more  powers  of  detention. 
Lately,  the  question  had  been  before  a  Joint-Committee  of  the 
Guardians  and  the  Corporation  of  Norwich,  and  he  (Mr  Stone)  and 
the  organiser  for  elementary  education  had  been  asked  to  submit 
proofs  of  evidence  to  place  before  the  Royal  Commission.  What 
they  suggested  was  that  the  particular  item  which  should  be  placed 
before  Parliament,  in  the  first  instance,  was  the  granting  of  further 
powers  of  detention.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  present  time,  they  miglit 
erect  expensive  buildings,  but  as  they  had  no  powers  of  detention,  the 
inmates  might  take  their  discharge  whenever  they  chose,  and  what- 
ever good  the  Guardians  might  be  doing  would  be  counteracted  by 
that  fact.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  then  put  Mr  Rodwell's  proposition,  but  only  four 
voted  in  its  favour,  and  it  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

Votes  of  Thanks. 

Mr  W.  MoBBS  said  that  he  rose  to  propose  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  who  had  read  them  such  an  interesting 
paper — (applause) — he  was  sure  they  were  indebted  to  Mr  Stone 
for  the  great  pains  he  had  taken,  and  also  to  the  Chairman  for 
presiding.  (Applause.)  They  all  knew  that  Mr  Sizer  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  Poor  Law  work  for  many,  many  years,  and  they 
were  glad  to  find  that  he  still  continued  to  retain  his  interest  in  work 
of  such  an  important  character.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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The  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr  W.  Blackmorb  (Ipswich), 
and  heartily  carried,  and 

Mr  SiZER,  in  reply,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  discussion  that 
day  would  be  beneficial  to  the  children  in  future.  The  position  of  a 
Poor  Law  Guardian  was  one  of  the  most  important  that  any  lady  or 
gentleman  could  possibly  undertake,  and  to  perform  the  work  con- 
scientiously required  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  care,  and 
thought.  He  felt  sure  that  every  Guardian  present  felt  that  it  was 
her  or  his  duty  to  do  everything  that  was  possible  in  the  interests  of 
the  children  and  every  one  committed  to  their  care.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  was  sure  that  the  Conference  was  very  much  indebted  to  their 
good  friend,  Mr  VuUiamy,  for  all  the  trouble  he  had  taken  to  bring 
about  its  success. '  (Applause.)  There  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  Mr  Vulliamy  was  entitled  to  their  hearty 
thanks.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  begged  to  move  that  these  be  tendered 
to  him. 

Mr  F.  C.  Havers  (Norwich),  in  seconding,  said  that  they  all 
appreciated  the  inestimable  services  which  had  been  rendered  to 
Poor  Law  administration  by  Mr  Vulliamy.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution  was  cordially  adopted,  and  Mr  Vulliamy  having 
replied, 

Mr  H.  J.  Kahler  (Norwich)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  town  of  Ipswich  for  the  use  of  the 
Council  Chamber. 

Mr  H.  G.  Fisher  (King's  Lynn)  seconded. 

This  was  also  adopted,  and 

Mr  SizER  said  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were  only  too 
glad  to  grant  the  use  of  the  Hall  for  such  a  purpose.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Conference  then  concluded,  and  some  of  the  members  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Ipswich  Workhouse  and  to  the  St  John's  Home.  Tea 
was  afterwards  served  in  the  Council  Chamber. 
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Tuesday,  i8th  July. 

The  delightful  weather  enabled  the  Del^ates  to  hold  the  Con- 
ference in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  hotel  on  a  lawn  overlooking 
the  lake,  and  the  thanks  of  the  members  were  due  and  were  warmly 
tendered  to  Mr  George  Craighill  (Clerk  to  the  Gateshead  Board  of 
Guardians,  Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Confer- 
ences) for  the  su^estion  that  the  meeting  should  be  held  in  such  a 
pleasant  spot. 

The  proceedings  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Only  one  letter  expressing  regret  at  inability  to  attend  was  received, 
viz.,  from  Mr  E.  J.  J.  Biowell  (South  Shields). 

The  President  said  that  there  was  one  member  whom  he  missed 
very  much,  the  late  Mr  Bosanquet,  who  was  formerly  their  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  would  be  voicing  their  feelings 
when  he  suggested  that  a  letter  expressing  their  sympathy  should  be 
sent  to  the  widow  and  family.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  (Hon.  Secretary)  said  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  Mr  Bosanquet's  acquaintance  in  connection  with  the 
Conferences  for  about  thirty  years.  The  first  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ferences was,  he  thought,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Elliot-Bates  his  (the 
speaker's)  fiEiUier-in-law,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1884  or  1885  by 
Mr  Bosanquet,  who  remained  Secretary  from  that  time  until  1900 
when  he  (Canon  Walker)  took  over  the  work.  The  late  Mr 
Bosanquet  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and  experience  in  the 
work  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  He 
carried  his  principles  into  practice,  being  a  good  landlord,  anxious 
for  the  improvement  of  the  housing  of  &e  peqple  on  his  property, 
and  he  did  everything  with  determination  and  sdf-devotedness.  He 
was  a  good  Hon.  Secretary  of  that  Conference,  and  the  members 
would  doubtless  wish  to  record  their  condolence  with  the  widow  and 
family.  He  moved : — "  That  this  Conference  desires  to  express  its 
sympathy  with  Mrs  Bosanquet  and  family  in  their  bereavement,  and 
its  own  r^;ret  in  their  loss  of  such  a  consistent  supporter  of  this 
Conference  and  formerly  its  most  devoted,  efficient,  and  careful 
Secretary  for  nearly  twenty  years." 

This  was  carried,  all  present  standing. 

The  President,  who  was  enthusiastically  greeted,  then  delivered 
his  address,  saying.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  at  great  length  at 
this  meeting,  as  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  later  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  of  making  some  remarks  on  certain  subjects  in  which 
I  take  a  special  interest,  particularly  that  of  the  treatment  of  the 
children.  In  my  remarks  last  year  I  referred  to  the  Valuation  Bill 
and  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Bill,  on  both  of  which 
we  had  papers  last  year.  Although  in  the  King's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament  the  country  was  promised  another  Valuation 
Bill,  no  Valuation  Bill  has  been  yet  introduced,  and  we  may  safely 
take  it,   therefore,  that  no  Valuation  Bill  will  be  introduced  this 
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session.  The  manner  in  which  last  year's  Bill  was  received  by  the 
country  will,  I  think,  prevent  any  Government  from  making  similar 
proposals  in  future.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  proposals 
were  to  abolish  the  existing  Assessment  Committees  who,  on  the 
whole,  were  admitted  to  have  done  their  very  difficult  work  exceed- 
ingly well.  It  was  naturally  asked — Why  should  it  be  necessary  to 
change  the  authorities  who  had  done  the  work  so  well,  because  the 
law  of  assessment  itself  was  faulty?  Why  not  alter  the  law,  and 
leave  the  bodies  with  experience  to  administer  it?  The  Outdoor  Relief 
(Friendly  Societies)  Bill  has  become  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  I  have 
not  heard  that  it  has  had  much  effect  upon  out-relief  generally 
throughout  the  country.  Another  subject  I  touched  upon  last  year 
was  the  question  of  the  very  large  fees  paid  to  public  vaccinators 
under  the  Local  Government  Board's  Order,  and  the  Conference 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Departmental  Committee  which  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  has  reported:  "That  the 
minimum  fee  to  be  paid  to  public  vaccinators  should  be  reduced  to 
2s.  6d.  for  all  cases  of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  within  a  mile 
from  the  public  vaccinator's  residence."  And  they  also  recommend 
"  That  Guardians  should  have  power  to  employ  a  medical  man  and 
pay  him  a  fixed  sum  for  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  woric  of 
vaccination."  Both  these  recommendations,  if  adopted,  will  result  in 
a  large  saving  to  the  ratepayers  of  this  country,  who  have  been  put 
to  a  large  and  unnecessary  expense  owing  to  the  fees  prescribed  by 
the  I/)cal  Government  Board  Order  of  1898.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  as  to  why  the  minimum  fee  was  fixed  so  high  as  5s.  has 
been  given  to  the  country,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that 
the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  has  not  dealt  with  this  matter  in 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  in  a  much  more  effective  manner  than 
they  have  don^  representing  as  they  do  the  majority  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  the  country.  Their  Parliamentary  influence,  if  it  had 
been  properly  exercised,  should  have  brought  an  amendment  of  these 
fees  before  now.  Another  subject  of  public  importance  is  the 
Government's  Unemployed  Bill  The  Executive  Council  of  Poor 
Law  Unions  Association  have  resolved : — "  That  if  it  is  necessary  to 
make  changes  in  existing  methods  for  the  relief  of  unemployed 
persons,  it  is  better  that  new  duties  should  be  trusted  to  the  Poor 
Law  administration,  which  has,  or  should  havty  at  its  disposal  the 
means  required  for  that  purpose,  rather  than  to  establish  new 
authorities  and  a  new  organisation  for  that  object  throughout  the 
country."  I  think  that  this  resolution  is  well  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  all  Boards  of  Guardians.  I  have  thought  it  better,  as 
the  Bill  has  been  dropped,  to  say  practic^ly  nothmg  about  it,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  if  it  had  become  law  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  retrogressive  steps  since  the  year  1834.    (Hear,  hear.) 

CouncSlor  G.  H.  Hogg  (Tynemouth)  read  the  following  paper-^ 
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UNDERFED  CHILDREN  AT  PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

(In  lieu  of  the  *'  Government  Valuation  Bill,"  which  up  to  within  a 
week  of  the  holding  of  the  Conference  had  not  been  introduced.) 

A  Consideration  of  "The  Relief  (School  Chil- 
dren) Order,  1905,"  and  the  Circular  Letter 
OF  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  27TH 
April  1905,  and  the  Circular  Letter  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  dated  28th  April  1905. 

By  Councillor  G.  H.  HOGG, 


Introduction. 

The  subject  of  the  conditions  of  child  life  is  one  which 
ever  commands  our  tenderest  sympathy.  We  do  not 
forget  that  we  have  all  been  children  ourselves,  and 
can  remember  how  "just  a  little  sunshine,  just  a  little 
rain,"  made  or  marred  the  prospect  of  the  coming  time 
when  we  experience  that  "life  is  real,  life  is  earnest." 

There  is  gladness  in  remembrance  ^albeit  there 
are  those  whose  recollections  of  their  childhood  days 
are  far  from  pleasing),  but  surely  anticipation,  in  the 
light  of  the  past,  should  awaken  still  more  pleasant 
thoughts,  for  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  continued 
efforts  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  those  little 
ones  whose  lines  have  not  altogether  fallen  in  pleasant 
places,  and  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  have  to 
feel  the  pinch  caused  by  the  neglect  of  their  so-called 
*•  natural  protectors."  Even  with  parental  care  there 
may  have  been  times  when  we  knew  what  harshness 
was,  so  we  may  well  wonder  what  may  be  the  lot  of 
the  many  young  children  who  are  looked  upon  by  their 
protectors  as  encumbrances,  and  to  whom  a  hasty  blow 
is  oftener  the  experience  than  a  kindly  word.  It  is  a 
blot  on  our  boasted  civilisation  that  there  exists  the 
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necessity  for  such  an  organisation  as  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  backed  up  by 
the  stern  arm  of  the  law,  which  requires  from  a  certain 
class  of  parents  a  strict  account  of  their  doings.  There 
is  such  a  phase  as  over-indulgence  to  children,  and  such 
indulgence  is  harmful,  but  very  much  more  so  is  the 
indulgence  which  parents  retain  for  themselves,  while 
the  children  are  left  to  look  after  their  own  comforts, 
or  more  likely  their  discomforts,  as  best  they  may. 
And  so  it  has  come  about  that  in  many — far  too  many 
— cases,  the  State  has  to  step  in  and  compel  from 
parents  what  they  neglect  to  confer.  Thus  it  is  that 
we,  as  Boards  of  Guardians  representing  the  State,  are 
brought  to  discuss  the  subject  of  **  Underfed  Children 
at  Elementary  Schools,"  as  directed  by  the  Circular 
Letter  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  27th 
April  1905,  together  with  '*The  Relief  (School 
Children)  Order,  1905."  We  are  supposed  to  be  a 
civilised  nation,  but  there  is  a  proportion  of  the  people 
whose  duties  bear  very  lightly  upon  them,  and  in  this 
must  be  included  the  care  of  their  children.  That  duty 
the  State  is  prepared  and  determined  to  perform,  not 
by  relieving  the  worthless  parent  of  his  duty,  but  by 
seeing  to  it  that  when  able  he  shall  discharge  his  duty 
to  Society  and  to  his  family.  We  fear  that  there  are 
many  hapless  little  ones  to  whom  an  ordinary  meal  is 
an  almost  unheard-of  luxury,  who  are  sent  supper- 
less  to  bed,  and  despatched  to  school  in  ignorance 
of  what  breakfast  really  is.  Underfed  children ! 
Oh,  the  pathos  of  it!  And  these  children  are  to 
be  the  future  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  nation. 
Are  they  to  be  a  national  asset,  or  a  national  debit  ? 
It  rests  with  us  to  see  that  they  do  not  become  so 
imbued  with  the  environment  of  their  youth,  and 
so  accustomed  to  the  circumstances  of  what  has 
been  their  own  lot,  that  they  drift  into  the  same 
callousness  which  they  experienced  from  their  own 
parents.     A  great  man   once   said   that  "  the   future 
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of  the  British  nation  depended  upon  the  mothers 
of  the  country."  Now-a-days,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  in  regard  to  a  large  proportion  the  future  will  de- 
pend on  the  work  of  Boards  of  Guardians.  Shame 
upon  a  generation  of  which  it  has  to  be  said  that  they 
send  children  underfed  to  school  Family  life  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  of  our  privileges.  Children  are 
the  very  joy  of  life,  and  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
cannot  enter  into  the  little  joys  and  the  little  sorrows 
of  the  bairns  misses  more  than  he  or  sh^  can  estimate 
or  ever  compensate  for.  What  we  have  to  strive  to 
produce  is,  "sound  minds  in  sound  bodies,"  and  there 
cannot  be  this  health  with  underfeeding.  It  is  a  most 
important  subject,  and  merits  more  attention  than  the 
disputation  of  many  of  the  topics  which  are  dividing 
parties,  while  the  children  are  being  neglected.  Re- 
membering the  statement  of  the  Founder  of  our  faith, 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  unto  Me,"  let  us  now  examine  the  several 
matters  contained  in  the  "Order,  1905,"  and  accom- 
panying letters. 

I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Order  is  so 
very  vague,  indefinite,  if  not  ambiguous,  that  the 
clerks  to  many  of  our  Unions  on  presenting  it  to  their 
respective  Boards  have  considered  it  advisable  to 
accompany  it  with  two  or  three  pages  of  foolscap 
printed  or  typed  notes.  For  instance,  Mr  George 
Craighfll,  Clerk  to  the  Gateshead  Union,  who  sub- 
mitted two  printed  pages  of  Notes  on  *•  The  Relief 
(School  Children)  Order,  1905,"  and  the  Clerk  to  my 
own  Union  (Tynemouth),  Mr  Septimus  Scott,  who 
had  typed  a  **  Synopsis  "  of  the  Order.  To  summarise 
the  Onder  and  the  accompanying  letters  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
object  would  appear  to  be  to  make  provision  for  the 
relief  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are 
sent  to  school  by  their  parents  in  an  unfit  condition  to 
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receive  instruction  for  want  of  sufficient  nourishment, 
a  school,  as  defined  by  the  Order,  meaning  a  **  Public 
Elementary  School" 

These  children  must  reside  with  their  father,  who 
must  not  be  in  receipt  of  relief — other  than  the  relief 
given  in  accordance  with  the  Order — ^and  the  children 
must  not  be  blind  or  de^f  or  dumb.  The  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  replying  to  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  whether  the  Order 
would  enable  Boards  of  Guardians  to  deal  with  father- 
less children  living  with  their  mothers,  and  the  children 
of  wives  not  living  with  their  husbands,  stated  **  the 
Order  would  not  apply  in  the  first  case  mentioned  in 
the  question,  or  in  the  second  if  the  child  was  not 
residing  with  the  father.  The  limitations  in  the  Order 
are  consequent  on  the  terms  of  the  enactments  under 
which  it  was  issued ;  but  in  any  case  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to,  if  the  child  was  in  fact  destitute  of  necessary 
food,  and  application  for  relief  was  made  on  his  behalf 
to  the  Guardians  or  the  Relieving  Officer  by  any 
responsible  person,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the 
Guardians,  and  in  a  case  of  sudden  or  urgent  neces- 
sity, on  the  Relieving  Officer,  to  afford  the  requisite 
relief  In  general,  however,  it  could  not  be  given  on 
loan."  It  will  be  open  to  discussion  as  to  who  are 
**  the  responsible  persons,"  what  is  **  the  requisite  re- 
lief," and  what  is  *'  sudden  and  urgent  necessity." 

Mr  Craighill  draws  attention  in  his  notes  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  was  defined  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners in  1844  as  meaning  **any  case  of  destitution 
requiring  instant  relief,"  which  like,  many  official  pro- 
nouncements is  about  as  explicit  as  the  evidence  of  a 
witness  who  said  that  the  stone  which  the  defendant 
threw  at  complainant  was  as  large  as  a  lump  of  chalk. 

The  Board  say  they  realise  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  and  recommend  Guardians  to  co-operate  with 
local  education  authorities ;  ithat  they  will  no  doubt 
find  it  desirable  to  avail  themselves  of  any  charitable 
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organisation  which  exists  in  the  locality  for  the  pro- 
vision of  meals,  and  to  arrange  with  them  for  the 
supply  of  food  to  the  child  on  presentation  of  a  ticket. 
When  the  **duly  empowered"  individual  discovers  a 
case  within  the  meaning  of  the  Order,  he  may  make  an 
**  application  to  the  Guardians  directly  or  otherwise,  or 
to  a  relieving  officer.*'  Such  an  application  is  defined 
as  a  "special  application,"  and  if  urgent  and  neces- 
sitous the  relieving  officer  may  give  relief  in  kind- 
Relief  must  not  be  given  in  money  where  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided,  and  cannot  be  given  for  a  longer 
period  than  a  month,  but  may  be  repeated  if  necessary. 
The  Guardians  through  their  relieving  officer  must 
make  strict  inquiries  as  to  the  reasons  which  have 
rendered  the  relief  necessary,  and  if  it  be  ascertained 
that  it  is  through  the  habitual  and  wilful  neglect  of  the 
father,  notice  must  be  given  him  in  writing  that  the 
relief  will  be  **  by  way  of  loan."  In  every  such  case 
the  Guardians  must  take  proceedings  to  recover  the 
cost  price  thereof,  except  in  cases  where  it  would  be 
obviously  useless  to  do  so,  and  in  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  approve  of  the  Guardians  abstain- 
ing from  taking  such  proceedings.  Proceedings  can 
be  taken  in  the  county  court  to  recover  from  the 
father  the  cost  of  the  relief  given  to  the  child,  or, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  59  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1834,  an  order  of  justices  may  be 
obtained  requiring  the  master  or  employer  from  whom 
any  wages  are  or  may  become  due  to  the  father  to 
pay  to  the  Guardians  the  amount  of  such  relief  The 
county  court  judge  would  probably  order  the  father  to 
pay  about  a  shilling  per  month,  and  the  man  would 
never  pay  anything — arrears  of  rent  would  protect  his 
furniture — how  can  it  be  recovered."^  Even  if  the 
officer  proved  him  able  to  pay,  a  judge  will  very 
seldom  commit.  This  grandmotherly  way  of  dealing 
with  men  who  starve  their  children  borders  upon  the 
ridiculous.     Think  for  one  moment  of  the  class  who 
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would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way,  and  you  will, 
I  feel  sure,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  language  is 
not  too  strong.  In  the  case  of  men  in  regular  employ- 
ment, relief  by  way  of  loan  can  be  recovered,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  by  taking  proceedings  for  an  order 
against  his  master  or  employer  and  having  th^  amount 
stopped  from  his  wages.  Very  few  of  this  class,  how- 
ever, will  be  likely  to  come  under  the  Order,  and 
therefore  we  may  consider  it  inoperative. 

The  Order  hints  at  punishment  for  neglect  but  does 
not  create  any  new  legislation  thereon.  If  a  man  who 
is  able  to  feed  his  children  neglects  to  do  so,  he  may  be 
punished  under  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824,  or  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904.  In  my 
opinion,  the  benefit  sought  to  be  given  to  the  children 
is  totally  inadequate  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  its  administration.  However,  "  the  Order  "  is  com- 
pulsory, and  Boards  of  Guardians  are  required  to  see 
it  duly  enforced,  though  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
our  inspectors  do  not  regard  it  as  a  Pigeon  Hole  Act, 
and  one  that  is  never  expected  to  be  administered. 
The  Order  has  been  unfavourably  received  in  many 
Unions,  and  some  Boards  have  resolved  that  the 
Order  be  deferred  for  a  definite  period,  say  three 
months ;  or  an  indefinite  period,  **  until  such  circum- 
stances arise,  &c.*'  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Keighley  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
forwarded  to  other  Boards  for  discussion,  viz.  : — "  That 
this  Board  petition  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
alter  or  revoke  the  Relief  (School  Children)  Order, 
1905,  with  a  view  of  arranging  that  some  other  con- 
stituted body,  not  the  Guardians,  shall  be  the  medium 
through  which  relief  shall  be  given  to  underfed  school 
children,  and  that  the  cost  of  6uch  relief  be  charged  to 
the  National  Exchequer  and  not  to  the  local  rates." 

The  London  County  Council  by  a  resolution 
recently  passed  are  taking  steps  to  carry  out  an  ex- 
perimental scheme   of  providing  food  for  necessitous 
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children,  to  be  administered  jointly  by  the  school 
managers,  teachers,  and  attendance  officers.  I  would 
also  draw  your  attention  to  what  has  existed  in  Bir- 
mingham for  the  past  twenty-three  years  in  connection 
with  the  schools,  and  known  as  the  "Cheap  Dinner 
Society,"  which  supplies  meals  consisting  of  lentil  soup 
and  bread  without  restriction,  followed  by  bread  and 
jam,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  halfpenny  per  head.  It  is 
worked  from  five  centres,  and  the  food  conveyed  in 
properly  constructed  wagons.  By  another  scheme 
organised  by  Mr  Hookam,  *' cocoa  and  milk  break- 
fasts" with  bread  and  jam  are  supplied  at  fourteen 
elementary  schools  situated  in  the  poorest  districts  at 
a  cost  of  a  little  over  one  penny  per  head  per  meal. 
Among  the  numerous  suggestions  which  I  have 
received  from  Union  clerks,  relieving  officers,  and 
school  attendance  officers  (to  whom  I  must  tender  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  courteous,  and  ready  manner 
in  which  they  have  answered  my  queries  and  supplied 
information)  is,  that  head  teachers  should  have  power 
to  give  underfed  children  an  order  to  go  to  the  Work- 
house and  have  dinner  with  the  other  children.  From 
the  tone  of  my  introduction  you  will  readily  conclude 
that  with  such  a  proposition  I  entirely  disagree. 
Another  official  writes,  **  However  desirable  it  may  be, 
and  we  all  admit  that  children  should  be  properly  fed 
and  clothed,  I  hold  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  educational 
scheme,  and  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  imposing 
additional  financial  burdens  upon  the  already  over- 
burdened ratepayers  under  that  or  any  other  head." 

Quite  a  number  of  officials  in  reporting  upon  the 
Order  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that,  if  the  several 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  been  recently  passed 
were  properly  carried  into  effect,  they  would  be  suffi- 
cient, as  anyone  wilfully  neglecting  his  children  can  be 
proceeded  against.  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.P.,  speaking 
at  a  conference  of  clergy  in  London  in  May  last,  said 
he  considered  the  question  of  starving  school  children 
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could  be  met  perfectly  well  if  the  machinery  of  the 
local  Boards  of  Guardians  was  properly  used.  The 
managers  of  the  schools  should  inform  the  Guardians 
of  any  child  not  properly  fed,  and  the  existing  Poor 
Law  could  give  relief  in  the  same  way  that  medical 
aid  was  given.  He  also  advocated  the  appointment 
of  special  Inspectors. 

The  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  scheme 
that  I  have  yet  met  with  was  reported  in  the  Local 
Government  Chronicle  of  the  24tn  June  last,  and  was 
the  result  of  a  conference  held  at  Bradford  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Education 
Authority.  The  following  recommendations  were 
agreed  upon  : — 

(«.)  That  all  applications  for  feeding  a  child  sent 
to  school  without  proper  nourishment  be  sent  to  the 
Guardians  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Education  Authority 
through  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

(^.)  That  the  Guardians  classify  the  applications  in 
the  following  manner,  viz.,  (i)  Those  whose  parents 
are  permanently  impoverished;  (2)  Those  whose 
parents  have  been  incapacitated  from  making  the 
necessary  provision  for  the  child  through  temporary 
illness,  loss  of  employment,  and  other  unavoidable 
causes ;  and  (3)  Those  whose  parents  though  capable 
of  making  this  provision  have  neglected  to  do  so. 

(r.)  That  an  officer  of  the  Guardians  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  on  forms  to  be  provided. 

(rf.)  That  the  Guardians  undertake  to  deal  with 
all  cases  in  "  i  "  and  "  3.'* 

(^.)  That  the  forms  containing  the  particulars  as  to 
those  coming  under  class  "  2  *'  be  forwarded  to  the 
Education  Authority  as  suitable  cases  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  various  voluntary  and  charitable  agencies. 

(/)  That  the  Education  Authority  make  all 
arrangements  for  this  class  **  2  "  being  so  dealt  with. 

(g.)  That  the  Education  Authority  supply  the 
Guardians  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  ofificer 
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or  teacher  empowered   by  such   Authority  to  make 
special  applications  under  the  Order. 

Admitting  that  the  Order  could  be  efficiently  dealt 
with  under  the  above  resolutions,  the  proportion  of 
clerical  and  other  assistance  which  would  be  requi- 
sitioned would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results 
attained  ;  figuratively  speaking,  employing  an  elephant 
to  do  a  donkey's  work.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  each 
meal  would  cost  sixpence.  A  much  simpler  method 
could  be  devised  by  a  direct  subscription  to  the  educa- 
tional authority  or  other  existing  agencies,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  subscribe  to  hospitals  and  convalescent 
homes.  Dr  Macnamara,  M.P.,  holds  that  the  feeding 
of  poor  children  should  be  part  of  the  function  of  the 
education  authority ;  that  it  is  a  communal  obligation 
and  should  be  paid  for  by  the  State.  The  Order 
makes  frequent  reference  in  general  terms  to  the 
**  Parents  or  Guardians**  of  the  child  or  children,  but  for 
practical  purposes  the  father  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
recognised.  Undoubtedly  this  is  so  when  we  speak 
of  a  loan  recoverable  as  a  debt,  but  my  experience  as 
a  member  of  a  school  attendance  committee  would 
lead  me  in  many  instances  to  attach  as  much  or  more 
blame  to  what  we  term  in  the  north  country  the  lacka- 
daisical and  indolent,  if  not  dissolute,  habits  of  the 
mother,  while  the  head  of  the  house  may  be  a  frugal 
and  industrious  workman.  In  such  cases  more  could 
be  done  through  the  agency  of  the  education  authority 
than  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  satisfactory  that  we  have 
ladies  as  members  of  both  authorities,  and  if  the 
reports  of  our  relieving  officers  and  attendance  officers 
were  followed  up  by  domiciliary  visits  by  one  or  more 
of  our  lady  members,  a  wholesome  restraining  of  evil 
influences  and  a  stimulus  to  betterment  might  be  the 
result 

I  have  voiced  the  opinions  of  several  officials  con- 
nected with  the  Unions  comprising  this  Conference, 
and  I  conclude  with  the  opinion  of  one  who  may  be 
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considered  as  a  national  authority,  Mr  W.  Vallance, 
J. P.,  late  Clerk  of  the  Whitechapel  Union,  who  says: 
— "It  would  be  an  evil  day  for  this  country  if  the 
State  should  undertake  to  relieve  its  citizens  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  yet  in  the  gradual  breaking  down 
of  the  safeguards  of  legal  relief  they  were  filled  with 
no  little  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  It  behoved  them  to 
see  that  they  did  not  sap  the  independence  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  and  create  a  mass  of  artificial  and 
unnecessary  pauperism  in  the  country."  Once  admit 
the  principle  of  relieving,  assisting,  or  subsidising 
parental  obligation  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  and  the 
question  of  clothing  will  follow  as  a  natural  sequence, 

I  take  it  that  most  of  the  members  of  this  Confer- 
ence are  Guardians  of  experience,  and  while  we  en- 
dorse the  sentiment  of  the  **  Bard  of  Avon  "  that  "  the 
quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,  it  droppeth  as  the 
gentle  rain  from  heaven  upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is 
twice  bless'd  ;  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes,"  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  while  we 
are  Guardians  of  the  Poor  we  are  also  Guardians  of 
the  rates,  that  to  effect  a  permanent  cure  we  must 
strike  at  the  root,  and  not  merely  lop  off  the  branches, 
and  that  the  truest  charity  may  appear  to  the  inex- 
perienced to  partake  of  the  nature  of  harshness. 

We  have  long  since  passed  the  days  of  Bumbleism, 
but  this  Order  will  tend  to  Socialism  and  to  the  de- 
basing of  parental  authority,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  well  able  to  judge  will  turn  the  dial  of  progress 
seventy  years  backward,  and,  therefore,  does  not 
warrant  the  support  of  this  Conference. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  J.  W.  Gibson  (late  Clerk  to  the  Newcastle  Board)  said  that 
he  had  been  called  upon  at  the  last  minute  to  speak  on  the  subject — 
the  subject  originally  on  the  agenda  being  ''The  Government 
Valuation  Bill " — and  having  been  out  of  harness  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  months,  he  might  not  be  able  to  speak  upon  it  so  pertinently 
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as  he  would  at  one  time  have  been  able  to  do.  He  was  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  children,  as  it  was  not  their  fault  that  they  were 
underfed.  There  would  be  great  danger  in  allowing  the  teachers  to 
give  effect  to  the  Order,  as  they  were  entirely  without  training  in  the 
administration  of  relief,  and  m^ht  be  misled  by  false  statements. 
Moreover,  the  receipt  of  relief  in  the  shape  of  food  by  a  child  would 
have  the  effect  of  disfranchising  the  father,  and  he  thought  justly  so, 
because  he  thought  that  pauperism  ought  in  all  its  branches  to  dis* 
franchise  except  in  very  special  circumstances,  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  encouragement  for  thrift  if  a  man  could  get  relief  for  himself 
and  his  family  and  yet  remain  upon  the  register  of  voters.  The 
carrying  out  of  the  Order  would  involve  more  bookkeeping  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  staff  of  the  various  Unions.  The  cost  of 
the  procedure  for  the  recovery  of  the  sums  expended  on  the  food 
of  some  of  the  children  would  be  enormous,  and  then  only  an 
infinitesimal  amount  would  be  recovered.  The  Order  was  incom- 
prehensible, and  he  sympathised  with  the  Clerks  in  the  trouble  they 
must  have  had  in  the  matter.  There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion 
against  the  Order,  and  unless  it  was  withdrawn  or  amended  he 
thought  that  in  no  circumstances  should  the.  administration  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  any  authority  except  the  Guardians.  The  Local 
Government  Board,  by  leaving  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Guaidians,  seemed  to  show  that  the  day  was  fiur  off  when  these  bodies 
would  be  abolished.  The  matter  was  not  properly  within  the 
province  of  the  education  authorities.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  could  not 
see  his  way  to  agree  with  the  resolution  of  the  Keighley  Board  of 
Guardians.  His  views  were  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
West  Midland  Conference  ("Poor  Law  Conference  Reports, 
1905-6,"  No.  I,  p.  a8).* 

Rev.  Canon  Waterton  (Carlisle)  said  that  he  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  both  as  a  member  of  the  old  School  Boards  and 
as  a  Guardian ;  also  as  a  priest,  labouring  specially  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  large  towns  in  the  North  of  England.  He  had  con- 
stantly come  across  in  the  schools  of  which  he  had  been  manager, 
cases  of  children  being  underfed — who  had  been  sent  to  school 
without  break&st,  and  having  no  dinner  to  look  forward  to.  He 
had  known,  also,  many  cases  o(  children  being  kept  away  from  school 
because  the  mother  did  not  like  to  send  them  hungry.  He  had  also 
been  painfully  aware  that  nearly  all  those  cases  were  those  of  parents 
who  were  poor  through  their  own  fault  Of  course  there  were  cases  of 
want  through  the  illness  or  unemployment  of  the  parents,  but  99  per 
cent,  were  attributable  to  the  faults  of  one  or  both  the  parents.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  to  force  the  idle,  drunken,  and  dissolute 
parents  to  do  their  duty  by  their  offspring,  and  he  would  have  no 
mercy  on  the  worthless. 

Mr  George  Craiqhill  (Clerk,  Gateshead)  said  that  they  all  con- 

*  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  a  and  4  Gieat  Smith  Street,  Westmioster.   is. 
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gratulated  Mr  Hogg  on  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  dealt  with 
the  subject.  Both  Mr  Hogg  and  Mr  Gibson  were  blaming  the  Order 
in  many  ways,  because  they  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Order 
could  only  be  issued  within  the  limits  of  the  statutory  powers  possessed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board ;  for  instance,  there  had  been  com- 
plaint that  the  Order  made  no  provision  for  the  punishment  of  de&ult* 
ing  parents,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  had  no  power  to  inflict 
punishment.  The  Order  went  absolutely  as  far  as  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  had  any  power  to  go.  Any  further  power  could  only 
be  given  by  a  new  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Order  as  far  as  it  went 
was  a  very  good  one,  and  in  spite  of  what  Mr  Gibson  had  said,  it 
was  very  intelligible  to  any  one  who  cared  to  study  it.  As  to  the 
management  or  machinery,  it  was  a  wrong  principle  to  entrust  the 
relief  to  the  teachers,  as  they  would  thus  have  two  authorities|[in  the 
same  area  doing  the  same  work,  a  thing  that  was  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense  and  everything  else.  The  Guardians  were  quite  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  what  they  needed  was  more  power 
to  deal  with  the  parents  and  punish  them.  Wherever  relief  was 
given  it  should  be  given  only  by  the  Guardians.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Frasbr  (North  Shields)  said  that  she  had  from  the  outset 
seen  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  operation  of  the  Order. 
School  attendance  was,  however,  compulsory,  and  they  would  not  get 
the  best  results  without  feeding  the  children  adequately.  Some  of 
the  children  who  put  up  their  hands  were  found  to  have  plenty  of 
food  at  home,  and  they  said  that  they  could  eat  some  more,  and  of 
course  they  put  up  their  hands  for  it.  (Laughter.)  The  French 
system  might  be  adopted,  that  is  to  say,  that  every  child  got  a  ticket 
and  it  was  left  to  the  authorities  to  say  which  of  the  children  should 
have  the  tickets  free.  What  was  wanted  was  a  few  sensible,  practical 
people  to  work  with  the  attendance  officers,  and  in  that  way  they 
might  prevent  overlapping.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  any  taint  of  pauperism.  Rightly  handled,  the  new  system 
might  be  useful  in  building  up  the  future  generation.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  Murray  (Tynemouth)  said  that  Canon  Waterton's 
remarks  had  made  him  consider  the  causes  of  the  underfeeding  of 
the  children  in  this  country,  and  he  attributed  it  not  to  the  drink 
curse  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  to  the  restricted  earning  power  of 
the  working  class  during  the  last  few  years  of  depression  in  trade. 
There  were  still  plenty  of  honest  working  people  left,  and  they  would 
be  only  too  thankful  to  be  able  to  feed  their  children  properly,  but 
their  means  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so.  It  was  the  fault  of  the 
Government  who  had  by  their  policy  produced  the  misery,  and  from 
the  national  exchequer  the  Government  must  find  the  means  of 
alleviating  the  distress  they  had  caused.  He  would  not  refer  at 
greater  length  to  the  Government.  The  teachers  were  the  only 
people  who  could  give  the  help  in  the  shape  of  food  at  once,  as 
reports  to  the  relieving  officer  and  so  forth  would  take  time,  and  a 
hungry  stomach  could  not  wait  a  week  to  be  filled.    The  Guardians 
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were  doing  their  utmost  for  the  children  pennanen|tly  under  their 
care,  and  surely  they  should  be  willing  to  do  what  they  could  for  the 
large  class  who  required  only  an  occasional  meal.  It  was  a  question 
in  which  the  working  men  of  the  country  were  closely  interested,  and 
to  which  the  best  attention  of  the  authorities  would  have  to  be  given. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  MooRE  (Newcastle)  said  they  were  all  agreed  on  the  neces- 
sity of  feeding  the  children  who  could  not  be  fed  owing  to  the  want 
and  misery  of  the  parents.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  had 
been  thousands  of  honest  working  men  whose  circumstances  had 
precluded  them  from  providing  enough  for  their  children  to  eat  To 
Canon  Waterton  he  would  say  that  it  was  a  slander  upon  the  British 
working  man  to  assert  that  99  per  cent,  of  them  were  responsible  for 
their  own  poverty. 

Rev.  George  Kennedy  (Cockermouth)  said  that  as  a  worker 
among  the  poor  for  the  last  forty-three  years  he  knew  them  well,  and 
in  his  opinion  45  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief 
were  as  clear  of  any  charge  of  thriftlessness  and  drunkenness  as  any 
class  in  the  community.  There  were,  however,  certain  well-defined 
types  of  parents  whose  children  lacked  the  necessaries  of  life.  First 
there  was  the  utterly  worthless,  whose  children  were  in  want  because 
the  parents  would  not  work ;  such  should  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law.  There  were  others  who  would  work  if  only  they  could 
get  it  to  do.  They  had  no  right  to  force  a  child's  brain  unless  they 
filled  its  stomach.  He  regretted  to  see  a  growing  tendency  to  idle 
ness  and  excitement  which  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  neglect  of 
the  children.  The  education  committees  should  supply  the  Guar- 
dians with  the  information  upon  which  they  could  act  in  the  feeding 
of  the  children  under  the  Order. 

Rev.  Canon  Waterton  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  stigmatise  the 
poor  as  a  whole  as  responsible  for  their  own  poverty,  but  to  refer 
particularly  to  the  large  class  who  sent  their  children  cadging  for  food 
and  clothing. 

Mr  C.  Foote  (Tynemouth)  said  he  differed  from  some  of  those 
who  had  spoken,  as  he  thought  that  the  Order  could  best  be  carried 
out  by  the  education  authorities,  whose  attendance  officers  were  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  various  children  in 
the  schools  than  a  relieving  officer  possibly  could  be.  The  Guardians 
were  already  saddled  with  quite  enough  in  looking  after  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  destitute.  The  Poor  Law  and  the  education  autho- 
rities by  friendly  co-operation  could  probably  grapple  with  the 
problem  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Mr  S.  Adams  (Bishop  Auckland)  said  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Order  was  perfectly  plain  and  simple,  especially  if  one  read  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  explanatory  letter  from  the  I^cal  Government 
Board.  In  fact,  when  the  Order  reached  him  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  issue  any  explanation  with  it  to  his  Board.  The  Order 
was,  in  his  opinion,  unnecessary,  except  for  the  large  Unions.     The 
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existing  machinery  was  capable  of  dealing  with  all  cases  of  underfed 
children  which  were  likely  to  arise.  If  the  Order  were  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  education  authority  the  money  would  have  to  be 
raised  by  the  authority,  as  it  would  never  do  for  one  authority  to 
raise  the  money  for  another  authority  to  spend.  The  Order  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Guardians  in  the  performance  of  their  work,  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  create  any  fresh  machinery.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  C.  T.  Phillips  (Cockermouth)  said  that  he  hoped  the  dis- 
cussion would  deal  practically  with  the  methods  by  which  the 
children  could  be  fed.  They  had  the  power,  and  the  danger  to  be 
avoided  was  the  misuse  of  the  Order,  for  that  would  produce 
pauperism.  He  would  be  glad  if  the  desirability  of  co-operation  with 
charity  organisation  societies  could  be  considered. 

Mr  J.  Lee  (Chester-le-Street)  said  that  he  had  been  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  forty-five  out  of  fifty-four  years  of  his  life,  so  that 
he  could  claim  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes.  He  felt 
that  the  spirit  of  that  meeting,  at  least  of  some  of  the  speakers,  was 
to  try  to  drag  the  working  classes  through  the  mire,  and  to  slander 
them  by  assertions  that  they  would  not  do  their  duty  by  their  off- 
spring. Such  misrepresentation  emanated  from  persons  who  had 
been  fortunately  circumstanced  from  birth  upwards,  and  who  really 
knew  nothing  about  the  poor,  although  they  might  have  visited 
houses  and  spent  an  hour  at  various  times  in  the  Workhouse.  He 
scorned  the  idea  that  the  working  classes  of  the  country  would  ever 
appeal  to  the  authorities  to  take  over  the  responsibility  of  the  feeding 
and  clothing  of  their  children.  There  were,  of  course,  the  unfortunate 
and  the  degraded  among  the  working  classes  as  there  were  in  every 
class.  It  would  be  an  exceptionally  fine  human  plant  that  could 
rise  superior  to  the  conditions  in  which  many  of  the  poor  had  to 
exist.  He  had  been  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
though  not  in  the  official  sense,  and  he  would  be  sorry  that  any  one 
but  himself  should  be  called  on  for  a  halfpenny  towards  the  feeding  of 
his  children,  and  he  had  had  thirteen  of  them.  The  present  state 
of  affairs  was  the  result  of  the  abominable  land  laws,  which  forced 
the  people  to  herd  together  in  the  towns.  If  the  Guardians  carried 
out  the  Order,  let  them  do  their  best  to  see  that  no  deserving  case 
ever  went  without  a  meal.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Davidson  (Newcastle)  said  that  he  knew  most  positively  that 
there  were  many  children  who  attended  the  schools  without  proper 
meals,  and  the  sooner  the  Guardians  got  to  work,  and  the  simpler 
the  machinery,  the  better.  There  were  many  honest  working  men 
who  could  not  provide  enough  food  for  their  children.  Guardians 
should  buckle-to  and  apply  the  Order,  and  make  an  end  of  the 
possibility  of  any  child  attending  school  on  an  empty  stomach. 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr  R.  MiDDLETON  (Gateshead)  said  that  the  children  ought  to  be 
fed  in  accordance  with  the  Order,  and  the  parental  obligation  should 
be  enforced  afterwards  if  possible,  but  in  any  case  the  hungry  children 
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must  be  fed.  Perhaps  the  Guardians  would  do  well  to  invite  the 
attendance  at  their  meetings  of  the  school  attendance  officers,  who 
seemed  to  know  all  the  details  of  the  position  of  the  parents  of  those 
children  who  failed  to  attend  school  regularly.  The  children  were 
helpless  in  the  matter,  and  they  could  not  possibly  do  their  work 
well  without  proper  food,  and  plenty  of  it. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  said  that  the  Order  would  be  scarcely  necessary 
in  the  rural  districts,  as  his  experience  was  that  there  were  very  few 
children  who  did  not  have  a  good  breakfast  as  well  as  a  little  some- 
thing to  eat  when  they  got  to  school.  The  Boards  of  Guardians  were 
the  only  body  that  could  provide  the  funds,  and  they  ought  to  have 
the  spending  of  the  money.  The  Guardians  might  be  assisted  in  the 
matter  of  applying  the  Order  if  they  consulted  the  school  attendance 
staff  regularly.  Many  a  poor  child  would  rather  go  without  break- 
fast than  miss  attendance  at  school.  By  co-operation  between  the 
relieving  officers  and  the  school  attendance  officers  the  charitable 
agencies,  and  perhaps  the  police,  the  Order  might  be  administered 
wisely  and  liberally.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  C.  T.  Stableforth  (Newcastle ;  Member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Poor  Law  Conferences)  said  that  instead  of  trying  to  find  the 
difficulties  of  the  Order  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  was  to  try  to  find 
out  how  it  could  be  best  administered.  He  did  not  care  what  the 
difficulties  were,  so  long  as  there  were  hungry  children ;  whether  they 
were  the  children  of  drunken  and  dissolute  parents  or  not,  they  had 
the  right  to  be  fed.  His  Board  had  got  the  necessary  provision  in 
full  readiness  for  any  number  of  cases  that  might  arise.  The  school 
attendance  officers  had  given  the  Board  every  assistance.  If  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  that  Conference,  instead  of  trying  to  find  out  the 
difficulties,  would  spend  their  time  in  trying  to  solve  how  the  Order 
could  be  properly  carried  out,  the  results  would  be  lasting  and  most 
beneficial.  He  did  not  himself  see  any  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  Order,  except  such  as  could  be  disposed  of  in  five  minutes 
by  half  a  dozen  practical  men  and  women,  who  would  sit  down  with 
a  real  desire  to  make  the  Order  effective.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
county  court  as  a  means  of  recovering  the  money  expended  in 
various  cases.  He  would  be  glad  to  sell  about  ;^5oo  worth  of 
judgments  now  for  ;^2o.  The  relieving  officers  were  the  proper 
persons  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Order.  They  should  move 
cautiously  and  slowly  in  the  administration  of  the  Order,  and  if  ex- 
perience proved  that  amendments  were  necessary,  they  could  be 
sought.  Birmingham  had  given  them  a  lead — not  for  the  first  time 
— (laughter) — and  he  found  that  in  that  city  there  had  been  distributed 
249,868  meals  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  halfpenny  each.  If  that  could 
be  done  there,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  it  in  the  great 
centres  in  the  North.  The  Guardians  could  issue  tickets  for  distri- 
bution by  the  teachers,  and  if  there  was  harmonious  working  between 
the  officials  of  the  education  authority  and  those  of  the  Poor  Law, 
the  matter  would  present  no  difficulties  worth  speaking  of. 
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Mrs  Chalker  (Carlisle)  asked  how  the  cases  were  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  relieving  officers.  Was  it  to  be  by  application  by 
the  parents  or  by  the  report  of  the  teachers  ? 

Mr  Stableforth  said  that  the  teachers  would  have  to  report  to 
the  relieving  officers. 

Rev.  Canon  Curwen  (Vice-President)  said  that  his  view  was  very 
much  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Walker,  that  the 
Order  would  not  be  necessary  in  the  rural  districts  to  any  great  ex- 
tent With  more  than  forty  years*  experience  as  a  Guardian,  he  knew 
that  there  were  many  men  with  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  shillings  a 
week  who  would  never  ask  any  one  to  help  them  in  feeding  their 
families,  while  other  men  with  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  would 
be  only  too  willing  that  others  should  take  over  the  burden  of  main- 
taining their  families.  Those  who  could  feed  their  families,  but 
would  not,  should  be  severely  dealt  with.  He  would  consider  jQio 
too  much  to  pay  for  ;£5oo  worth  of  judgments  in  regard  to  the  re- 
payment of  relief  by  way  of  loan.     (Laughter.) 

Mr  T.  J.  Mews  (Lanchester)  said  that  the  Order  could  only  be  eCFec- 
tively  and  economically  worked  by  co-operation  between  the  officials 
of  the  Poor  Law  and  of  the  education  authorities.  He  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper. 

Mr  W.  Murray  formally  seconded,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr  H.  Jenner-Fust  (Local  Government  Board)  desired  to  express 
agreement  with  the  advice  given  by  Canon  Walker  and  other 
speakers,  that  the  officials  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  education  autho- 
rities should  co-operate.  There  had  been  much  general  criticism  of 
the  Order,  but  no  instance  of  particular  difficulties,  and  therefore  it 
was  impossible  to  offer  any  advice  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr  J.  LowRY  (Local  Government  Board)  said  that  for  the  last  two 
years  this  thing  had  been  coming  on,  and  now  the  Order  was  made 
and  it  had  got  to  be  carried  out,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
Guardians  were  attending  to  it  It  had  been  said  that  the  officials  of 
the  different  authorities  should  co-operate,  but  those  who  said  so 
foiigot  that  the  officials  were  not  connected  in  any  shape  or  form. 
He  favoured  the  idea  of  the  education  authorities  doing  the  work, 
as  they  were  usually  much  better  received  by  the  parents  than  the 
Poor  Law  officials  would  be.  Their  aim  must  be  to  get  the  Order 
effectively  administered  with  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  the 
minimum  of  friction.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  complimented  the  reader  on  the  paper,  though 
he  did  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions.  He  considered  the  Order 
one  of  the  best  that  had  ever  come  from  the  IjocslI  Government 
Board,  and  though  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  necessity  existed 
in  the  twentieth  century  for  such  an  Order,  it  did,  and  the  Guardians 
must  so  administer  it  as  to  secure  that  the  children  did  not  sufier. 
They  needed  more  power  to  deal  with  those  who  wilfully  neglected 
their  children.  The  Guardians  should  not  try  to  throw  their  work 
upon  the  other  authorities,  but  they  might  avail  themselves  to  the 
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fuUest  of  the  cooperation  of  the  education  authorities  in  this 
matter. 

Mr  George  Craighill  moved  the  following : — 

"That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  Boards   of 
Guardians, in  administering  theSchool  Children's  Relief  Order, 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
the  Local  Government  authorities  and  their  officers." 
Mr  Murray  formally  seconded. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  moved : — 

"That,  recognising  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  put  into  force  the  Children's  Order,  1905,  we 
think  the  objects  of  that  Order  will  be  most  readily  attained 
by  co-operation  with  the  teachers  and  the  officers  of  the  edu- 
cation authority,  and  where  possible  those  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  and  other  authorities." 

Mr  S.  Adams  (Bishop  Auckland)  moved : — 

"That  this  Conference  welcomes  the  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  entitled  *The  Relief  (School  Children) 
Order,  1905,'  as  facilitating  the  work  of  Poor  Law  Guardians 
in  administering  necessary  relief." 

Mr  Adams  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  Conference  should 
countenance  the  calling  in  of  any  outside  authority  to  assist  them  in 
their  work. 

Mr  Craighill  said  that  Mr  Adams  seemed  to  be  under  some 
misapprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution.  The  Guardians 
would  remain  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Order,  but 
they  would  have  power  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  any  outside 
authority  in  the  work. 

Mr  Craighiirs  proposition  was  thereupon  carried  with  only  two 
dissentients. 

The  proposition  by  Canon  Walker  was  not  put  to  the  meeting. 

Mr  Adams  withdrew  his  proposition. 

Mr  G.  H.  Hogg  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  reception  of  his  paper, 
and  the  sitting  terminated. 

Mr  F.  R.  Harris  (Superintendent,  Cottage  Homes,  Ponteland, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne)  read  the  following  paper — 
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COTTAGE    HOMES   FOR   CHILDREN. 
By  Mr  F.  R.  HARRIS, 

SMptrinUndeni^  Cottage  Homes^  Ponttlandt  Newctutlt-cn-Tynt. 


The  Annual  Return  of  Pauperism  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  March  1904  shows  that  on  ist 
January  of  that  year  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
65,01 1  children  dependent  on  the  public  funds  for  the 
whole  of  their  maintenance.  This  fact  alone  is  suffi- 
cient apology  for  bringing  before  a  Poor  Law  Confer- 
ence facts  relative  to  these  children  of  the  State,  and 
more  than  sufficient  justification  for  offering  the  fruits 
of  experience  as  a  contribution  to  the  common  store,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  result  in  benefit  to  some  of  these 
younger  members  of  the  great  human  brotherhood. 

Nearly  seventy  years  ago,  Charles  Dickens  turned 
the  search-light  of  his  genius  upon  the  miserable  lot  of 
the  indoor  pauper-child  of  that  day,  and  before  many 
years  had  elapsed,  a  vast  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  children  under  the  Poor  Law  had  been  commenced. 
This  change  began  while  nearly  all  the  children  were 
still  in  the  Workhouses;  but  in  1861  a  Royal  Com- 
mission reported  strongly  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal 
of  children  from  Workhouses,  and  their  aggregation 
in  Separate,  or  District,  or — as  it  has  more  recently 
become  the  fashion  to  call  them — **  Barrack  "  Schools. 
This  recommendation  was  not  largely  acted  upon, 
though  from  1861  to  1875  ^^  Barrack  School  for  one 
large  Union,  or  for  a  combination  of  smaller  Unions, 
appears  to  have  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Except  in  the  Metropolis,  where 
its  adoption  in  varying  forms  was  very  general,  and  in 
a  small  number  of  the  larger  towns,  few  of  these  schools 
were  established  for  several  years.  The  idea  of  District 
Schools  never  became  popular,  though  the  number  of 
Separate  Schools  slowly  increased,  and  much  excellent 
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work  was  effected  by  these  now-decried  institutions* 
I  owe  it  to  my  conscience  to  testify  that  some  of  the 
most  admirable  work  I  have  witnessed  amongst  Poor 
Law  children  has  been  accomplished  in  a  Barrack 
School ;  and  I  have  known  some  children  boarded  out, 
and  others  in  Cottage  Homes,  who  would  have  been 
in  every  way  far  better  off"  in  many  of  the  Barrack 
Schools  I  know.  The  Local  Government  Directory 
for  1904,  however,  registered  only  about  forty  Separate 
or  District  Schools  then  in  operation. 

It  was  in  1873  that  Mrs  Nassau  Senior,  being 
directed  to  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
the  education  and  training  received  by  girls  in  Poor 
Law  Schools,  expressed  strong  views  against  the  mass- 
ing together  of  children  in  large  numbers,  and  re- 
commended : — 

1.  An  extension  of  the  boarding-out  system,  which 
had  been  in  operation  in  Scotland  since  1846,  and  had 
been  sanctioned  in  England  in  1868. 

2.  The  breaking  up  of  the  existing  schools,  and 
the  separation  of  their  **  permanent  "from  their  **  casual" 
inmates ;  and 

3.  The  establishment  of  ''schools"  of  a  more 
home-like  character,  containing  not  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  children  each. 

From  the  third  of  these  recommendations  has  been 
evolved  the  Cottage  Homes  system  as  we  have  it 
to-day. 

Round  this  Report,  presented  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  there  raged  a  great  dispute,  the  echoes  of  which 
are  with  us  even  yet.  Workers  amongst  Poor  Law 
children  ranged  themselves  in  three  parties,  one  of 
whom  defended  the  Barrack  Schools  from  Mrs  Senior's 
criticisms,  while  the  second  was  emphatic  in  support  of 
boarding  out,  and  the  third  favoured  Cottage  Homes. 
This  third  party  has>  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  split  itself  into  two  on  the  question  whether  it 
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is  better  for  the  Cottage  Homes — of  which  both  sections 
approve — to  be  grouped  in  one  place,  forming  a  sort  of 
village,  or  to  be  so  distributed  throughout  the  Union 
as  to  form  Scattered  Homes. 

The  outcome  of  all  the  consideration  given  to  the 
subject  is  that  to-day  the  65,000  pauper  children  of 
England  and  Wales  are  provided  for  as  follows  : — 

In  Workhouses      ...  i5>597 

In  Barrack  Schools  -  -  12,979 
In    Cottage,   Scattered,    or    other 

Homes  -  -  -  ii,7S8 
In  Poor  Law  Hospitals,  Infirmaries, 

and  similar  establishments  -  8,43 1 
Orphan    and    Deserted    Children 

boarded  out    -             -             -  8,372 

In  Certified  Schools  and  Institutions  71835 

In  other  Poor  Law  establishments  39 


Total     -       65,011 

Of  the  Barrack  School,  with  all  its  successes  and 
its  failures^  due  in  each  case  less  to  the  system  than  to 
its  administrators,  of  boarding  out  for  orphan  and 
deserted  children,  with  its  possibilities  and  its  risks, 
I  am  not  asked  to  speak ;  but,  having  hastily  glanced 
at  the  history  of  the  question  as  a  whole,  I  purpose 
devoting  the  next  few  minutes  to  a  description  of  the 
Cottage  Homes  system  and  its  advantages,  interspers- 
ing the  teachings  of  experience  as  to  the  conditions 
favourable  to  its  successful  working,  only  pausing  now 
to  point  out  how  history  has  vindicated  the  action  of 
those  who  in  1861  so  strongly  urged  the  withdrawal 
of  children  from  Workhouses.  We  have  seen  that 
this  recommendation  was  chiefly  acted  upon  in  the 
Metropolitan  area,  and  in  1896,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Warkworth,  a  Parliamentary  Return  was  issued 
showing  that  of  the  38,000  persons  In  London  Work- 
houses on  ist  June  1896,  only  435  had  ever  been 
inmates  of  any  children's  establishment  distinct  from 
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the  Workhouse,  and  that  of  these  435,  232  were  in 
the  Workhouse  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control, 
indicating  that  about  .5  per  cent,  of  the  children  eventu- 
ally found  their  own  way  to  the  Workhouse.  One 
wonders  whether  Eton  and  Harrow  could  show  a 
record  much  better  than  that  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools 
of  London. 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  Metropolitan 
Poor  Law  Schools  in  1896  described  Cottage  Homes 
as  **a  little  colony  of  separate  homes  substituted  for 
one  large  residential  establishment,"  but  that  descrip- 
tion affords  only  a  very  bald  and  incomplete  impression 
of  a  good  Cottage  Homes  establishment,  and  all 
Cottage  Homes  establishments  are  not  good ;  for  it 
has  been  my  sorrowful  experience  to  visit  Cottage 
Homes  which  exactly  fulfilled  the  Committee's  defi- 
nition of  **a  little  colony  of  separate  homes  substituted 
for  one  large  residential  establishment "  a  short  distance 
away ;  and  the  substitution  was  so  complete  that  the 
difference  between  the  adjacent  Workhouse  and  the  new 
Cottage  Homes  in  one  corner  of  its  garden  was  scarcely 
perceptible.  A  good  Cottage  Homes  establishment 
generally  consists  of  a  number  of  semi-detached  houses 
erected  in  some  suitable  spot,  usually  in  a  tasteful 
design,  and  planned  to  accommodate  a  certain  number 
of  children.  The  Cottage  Homes  at  Banstead,  erected 
by  the  Chelsea  and  Kensington  School  District  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  were  among  the  first  in  England,  and 
they  have  accommodation  for  twenty-six  in  each  of  the 
girls'  cottages,  while  each  of  the  boys'  cottages  is 
designed  for  forty.  The  Cottage  Homes  of  the 
Shoreditch  Union  at  Hornchurch,  the  West  Derby 
Union  at  Fazakerley,  and  the  Birmingham  Union  at 
Marston  Green  have  thirty  beds  in  each  cottage,  while 
those  of  the  Chorlton  Union  at  Styal  have  twelve 
houses  for  twenty  children  each,  and  four  homes,  each 
accommodating  ten  children.  A  building  containing 
thirty  or  forty  children  ceases  to  be  a  **  cottage,*'  and 
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certainly  bears  as  much  resemblance  to  an  institution 
as  to  a  **home."  At  Ponteland  we  have  two  houses 
for  twenty  boys  each,  and  ten  others,  each  designed 
for  fifteen  children.  These  numbers  are  not  too  large 
for  successful  working,  though  I  am  told  they  are 
the  highest  numbers  the  Local  Govemoient  Board  are 
now  prepared  to  sanction.  Of  course,  still  smaller 
numbers  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of 
**home,"  and  the  Homes  recently  opened  by  the 
Bristol  Guardians,  and  those  about  to  be  opened  by 
the  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union  at  Sheffield,  are  arranged 
for  only  twelve  children  each. 

Boys*  cottages  are  usually  in  charge  of  a  married 
couple  as  foster-parents,  while  the  smaller  houses,  con- 
taining girls  and  younger  boys,  are  each  managed  by 
a  single  woman  or  widow  as  foster-mother.  All  the 
work  of  each  house  is  done  in  it  exactly  as  it  would  be 
in  a  good  labouring  man  s  household.  Every  child 
from  about  five  years  old  takes  a  share  in  the  house- 
hold duties.  While  each  makes  its  own  bed  and 
cleans  its  own  boots  to  learn  self-reliance,  all  work 
also  for  the  common  good  in  the  family  spirit  of  "each 
for  all  and  all  for  each."  While  two  or  three  sweep 
and  dust  bedrooms,  others  will  prepare  breakfast,  and 
while  some  are  cleaning  the  kitchen,  others  will  wash 
and  dress  the  little  ones,  and  still  others  prepare  vege- 
tables for  the  family  dinner.  At  mid-day  again  the 
younger  children  lay  the  table  for  dinner,  and  make 
everything  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  older  children 
from  the  village  school  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal  before 
returning  for  afternoon  lessons ;  and  in  the  evening 
the  same  division  of  labour  is  carried  out,  some  sew- 
ing, some  cooking,  others  ironing  or  mending  clothes, 
until,  after  an  hour  s  play  and  a  good-night  kiss  from 
**  Mother,"  the  younger  ones  go  to  bed  about  6.30  to 
be  followed  later  by  the  older  children,  who  get  their 
recreation  after  the  little  ones  are  upstairs,  until,  by 
about  8.30,  the  foster-mother  is  left  alone  to  rest  after 
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a  busy  day  of  looking  after  everything  and  helping  all 
round. 

In  each  of  our  cottages,  except  those  for  the  bigger 
boys,  there  is  a  girl  above  school  age  who  helps  in  all 
the  work.  These  girls  frequently  cook  the  whole  of  a 
dinner  or  bake  a  batch  of  bread,  assist  the  washer- 
woman who  comes  in  weekly,  and  generally  fit  them- 
selves for  domestic  service,  going  afterwards  to  the 
superintendent's  house  for  a  while  to  complete  the 
training  which  qualifies  each  girl  for  a  situation  in  a 
really  good  household.  Cottage  Homes  can  thus  be 
made  to  save  the  very  considerable  sums  which  many 
Boards  have  hitherto  spent  in  sending  girls  to  Train- 
ing Homes.  In  the  boys'  cottages  a  similar  plan  is 
followed.  The  boys  join  in  all  the  work  of  the  house 
and  do  it  well,  for  their  houses  are  not  one  whit  behind 
the  others  in  cleanliness  and  neatness.  They  make 
and  darn  their  own  stockings,  to  a  large  extent  they 
repair  their  own  clothes,  in  some  cases  they  lend  very 
substantial  help  in  the  making  of  their  shirts,  and  in 
the  making  and  mending  of  the  household  linen  ;  and 
while  some  boys  lend  ready  help  in  the  family  wash, 
others  take  pride  in  their  production  of  excellent  bread, 
or  an  occasional  toothsome  cake  or  tart,  whenever  a 
birthday  or  other  festivity  warrants  such  an  endeavour. 

The  complete  Cottage  Homes  establishment  gener- 
ally consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  a  Receiving 
Home  in  the  town — distinct  from  the  Homes  proper 
as  from  the  Workhouse  —  where  the  children  are 
received  and  kept  until  it  appears  certain  that  they 
are  free  from  infectious  disorders,  and  are  not  likely  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  ins-and-outs.  The  latter  would 
be  retained  in  the  Receiving  Home,  all  the  others,  if 
healthy,  being  passed  on  as  opportunities  arise,  to  the 
Cottage  Homes,  where,  in  addition  to  the  children's 
cottages,  the  buildings  include  an  administrative  block, 
with  store  and  office  accommodation,  and  a  hospital. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  provide  also  workshops 
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and  stables.  Occasionally  we  find  a  chapel  and  a 
gymnasium  added,  in  most  of  the  larger  establishments 
a  swimming-bath,  and  in  numerous  instances  schools 
for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  children.  In  the  case  of 
large  town  Unions  a  Convalescent  Home  may  well  be 
added  to  any  or  all  of  these  adjuncts. 

The  mention  of  workshops  suggests  the  teaching 
of  trades,  and  leads  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  advocate 
the  teaching  of  trades  in  Cottage  Homes  for  the  sake 
of  teaching  trades.  My  experience  has  been  that 
such  an  undertaking  frequently  proves  a  waste  of 
time  and  money,  employers  often  complaining  that 
boys  so  taught  have  to  be  untaught  much  of  what 
they  have  thus  learned.  I  would,  therefore,  limit  the 
teaching  of  trades  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  Homes, 
placing  the  boys  on  the  land  or  in  the  gardens.  I 
would  not  even  place  them  in  the  Homes' bootmaklng 
or  tailor's  shop  unless  they  could  there  begin  to  learn 
the  trade  thoroughly  as  it  is  practised  in  ordinary 
workshops ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  important  to  see  that 
the  foster-fathers  appointed  are  efficient  and  up-to-date 
workmen,  able  and  willing  to  impart  their  knowledge 
to  the  boys.  The  first  object  of  a  boy's  presence  in 
the  workshop  must  be  the  fitting  him  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood when  he  leaves  it ;  not  the  production  of  so  much 
more  or  less  roughly  made  clothing,  often  unfit  for  the 
market,  with  which  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  boy — ^the  potential  citizen — must  be  the  first 
consideration  if  the  Homes  are  to  do  their  best  and 
most  remunerative  work.  And  here  let  me  offer  a 
remark  in  deprecation  of  the  eagerness  so  often  shown 
to  have  Poor  Law  children  away  from  the  Homes  and 
into  situations  at  the  earliest  possible  age — even  at  the 
risk  of  failure.  Let  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  prove  to 
be  incorrigible  or  a  petty  thief,  and  the  offender  is 
sent  to  a  Reformatory  to  be  trained,  generally  at  the 
public  expense,  till  sixteen  years  of  age.  Let  the 
Poor  Law  child  be  well-behaved  and  honest,  and  as  a 
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reward  it  will  often  be  sent  out  into  the  world  at  four- 
teen to  compete  against  the  more  fully  taught,  though 
presumably  less  worthy,  product  of  the  Reformatory. 

The  provision  or  otherwise  of  school  buildings  is 
generally  decided  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  school 
accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Homes ; 
and  now  that  Cottage  Homes  property  is  rated  for  the 
support  of  public  education,  common  honesty,  of 
course,  decides  that  Cottage  Homes  have  the  same 
right  as  other  cottages  and  other  homes  to  share 
in  the  benefits  for  which  they  help  to  pay.  A  large 
amount  of  sentiment  has  gathered  about  the  question 
of  Poor  Law  children  attending  the  schools  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  live.  As  a  general  principle,  I 
am  strongly  in  favour  of  their  doing  so  ;  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  all  cases  may  not  be  identical,  and 
that  something  may  depend  upon  the  school,  and 
something  upon  the  locality.  It  is  generally  a  very 
good  thing  for  the  school  the  Cottage  Homes 
children  attend  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  clean, 
punctual,  regular,  well-behaved  children  to  form  its 
backbone.  It  is  generally  a  very  good  thing  for  a 
County  Education  authority  to  have  such  a  number 
of  children  as  grant-earners,  who  may  usually  be  relied 
upon  to  earn  for  the  county  from  the  Government  far 
more  than  they  cost  the  county ;  but  there  are  many 
factors,  varying  with  the  circumstances  of  every  case, 
which  need  careful  consideration  before  one  can  decide 
whether  it  really  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Cottage 
Homes  child  to  attend  the  local  school ;  and  the 
recent  happy  transfer  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools  to  the 
Board  of  Education  is  not  the  least  of  the  factors  in 
the  case. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cottage  Homes  and  the  administration  of 
an  institution  is  in  the  matter  of  dietary  ;  and  here  the 
Cottage  Homes  system  shows  to  great  advantage.  It 
has  no  cast-iron  regulation  as  to  each  child  having  so 
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many  ounces  of  a  specified  kind  of  food  for  a  certain 
meal.  The  system  is  assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  that  of  a  labouring  man  s  household,  where  the 
mother  goes  herself,  or  sends  one  of  the  elder  children, 
to  shop  or  store  on  Friday  or  Saturday  for  the  week  s 
supply  of  provisions.  So,  on  **  Store  s- Day  "  the  foster- 
mother  sends  to  the  Cottage  Homes  Store  for  a  week's 
supply  for  herself  and  family,  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
6  lbs.  of  flour,  1 3^  ozs.  of  meat,  3|  ozs.  of  fish,  i  oz.  of 
suet,  2  ozs.  of  peas,  beans,  or  barley,  3  ozs.  of  butter, 
I  oz.  of  lard,  i  oz.  of  cheese,  5  ozs.  of  oatmeal,  3  ozs. 
of  rice,  sago,  or  tapioca,  8  ozs.  of  sugar,  ^  an  oz.  of  tea, 
^  an  oz.  of  cocoa,  2  ozs.  of  currants,  3  ozs.  of  treacle,  2 
ozs.  of  bacon,  and  4  ozs.  of  jam  or  marmalade  for  each 
child.  To  these  articles  are  added  by  daily  distribution 
a  weekly  total  of  5^  pints  of  milk,  4  lbs.  of  potatoes, 
and  other  garden  produce  as  required.  All  these 
articles  of  food  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  foster- 
mother,  who  knows  that  they  have  to  last  through  the 
week,  and  uses  them  as  she  thinks  best,  subject,  of 
course,  to  inspection  and  superintendence.  In  this  way 
the  fullest  possible  variety  of  food  and  dishes  is  obtained, 
and  the  girls  gain  the  widest  possible  experience  in 
cooking  and  preparation  of  food. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  not  this  an  expensive 
system  ?  And  I  reply  at  once  that  it  need  not  be  any 
more  costly  than  maintenance  in  a  Workhouse.  In 
the  case  of  the  Newcasde  Union  it  has  been  found  to 
be  considerably  less  expensive  than  Workhouse  main- 
tenance. The  dietary  I  have  quoted  is  the  maximum 
amount  we  allow  ;  and,  if  it  were  all  consumed,  it  would 
cost  2s.  3.3d.  per  child  weekly  ;  but,  as  only  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  maximum  is  asked  for  by  the  foster- 
mothers,  the  actual  weekly  cost  of  the  dietary  is  2s.  id. 
per  head,  (indistinctive  clothing  costs  us  about  5d. 
per  child  per  week  ;  and  I  don't  desire  to  see  our 
weekly  expenditure  on  food  and  clothing  fall  much 
below  half-a-crown  per  head.     It  is,  I  think,  a  very  fair 
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figure  all  round.  Fair  to  the  child,  who  has  an  irre- 
sistible claim  to  reasonable  maintenance,  which  it  thus 
receives,  and  fair  to  the  ratepayer,  who  gets  his  legal 
responsibility  to  feed  and  clothe  the  child  well  discharged 
for  this  very  moderate  sum. 

Irrespective  of  capital  charges  our  total  gross  ex- 
penditure works  out  at  6s.  7^.  per  head  weekly. 
From  this  sum  have  to  be  deducted  the  amounts  repaid 
to  the  Guardians  by  the  relatives  of  some  of  the  children, 
the  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of  farm  and  garden 
produce,  the  amounts  of  the  Government  Grants,  and 
the  considerable  sums  incident  to  the  completion  and 
equipment  of  a  new  establishment,  properly  chargeable 
to  capital  account,  which  willfmd  their  way  into  revenue ; 
and  when  these  are  allowed  for  I  don't  think  our  nett 
weekly  expenditure,  including  the  nearly  ;^200  per 
year  spent  on  the  maintenance  of  our  own  school  and 
teachers  for  the  majority  of  our  children,  exceeds  5s.  6d. 
per  head  ;  and  if  I  were  disposed  to  press  this  calculation 
to  its  limit  I  think  I  might  fairly  deduct,  even  from 
that  5s.  6d.,  the  amount  saved  by  not  sending  girls  to 
Training  Homes  as  was  the  practice  before  the  Cottage 
Homes  were  erected. 

I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  criticism  is  levelled  at 
the  Cottage  Homes  system  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged 
cost ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  much  of  that  criticism 
there  is  a  large  amount  of — probably  unconscious — 
insincerity.  People  with  little  knowledge  and  less 
thought  condemn  the  whole  system  with  all  the  volu- 
bility that  ignorance  can  inspire.  **  On  account  of  its 
cost!"  they  say  ;  while  to  my  certain  knowledge  many 
of  these  same  critics  waste  far  more  in  their  own  houses 
in  living  the  lives  of  sluts  and  slovens.  If  Cottage 
Homes  were  only  a  little  more  unsightly,  if  the  children 
were  only  less  clean,  and  the  houses  only  less  well  kept, 
these  people  would  not  mind  the  system  costing  a  little 
more  if  they  could  feel  it  a  less  powerful  rebuke  to  their 
own  plentiful  lack  of  cleanliness  and  economy. 
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Of  a  different  type  of  critic  are  those  well-meaning 
theorists  who  really  fear  that  such  a  system  may  tend 
to  make  the  honest  labouring  man  dissatisfied  and 
discouraged  when  he  thinks  he  sees  the  pauper  child 
housed,  fed,  and  clothed  better  than  his  system  of 
housekeeping  enables  him  to  provide  for  his  own 
family.  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  answering  of  this 
philosophic  doubt  to  the  honest  labouring  man,  in 
whom  I  place  more  confidence  than  his  champions 
appear  to  have.  Ponteland,  where  our  Homes  are 
situated,  is  not  exactly  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  and 
its  people  have  not  always  been  distinguished  above 
all  men  for  broad  and  progressive  ideas ;  yet  to  that 
court  I  dare  appeal  on  this  point ;  and,  given  a  poor 
Ponteland  child,  bereft  of  its  parents  and  dependent 
on  the  Poor  Law  for  its  existence,  let  the  honest 
labouring  men  of  Ponteland  be  polled  on  the  question 
of  sending  that  poor  orphan  at  their  expense  to  our 
Cottage  Homes  or  to  a  Workhouse — it  may  be  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  pence  per  week  less — and  I  am  content 
to  accept  the  honest  labourers'  answer  as  to  which 
they  would  prefer  to  provide  for  the  child  of  their 
departed  neighbours. 

But,  while  I  am  thus  willing  for  the  labourers' 
advocate  to  receive  the  labourers'  answer,  I  also  have 
an  answer  to  give.  In  February  of  this  year  the 
Board  of  Trade  issued  a  voluminous  return  by  Mr 
Wilson  Fox,  showing  the  earning  power  and  the 
expenditure  of  agricultural  labourers  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  and  a  comparison  of  our  expenditure  per 
head  on  food  and  clothing  with  that  similarly  incurred 
by  the  agricultural  labourer  of  Northumberland,  shows 
that,  so  far  from  spending  more  than  they  do,  our 
expenditure  per  head  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  amongst  whom  we  live. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  is  far  spent,  and  I  must 
hasten  to  a  close,  though  the  subject  is  far  from 
exhausted. 
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There  are  conditions  under  which  the  Cottage 
Homes  system  is  not  able  to  produce  its  best  results. 

One  is  when  it  is  attempted  to  combine  Cottage 
Homes  with  Boarding  -  Out.  The  Boarding -Out 
system,  by  dealing  with  only  orphan  and  deserted 
children,  takes  fjrom  each  Union  those  who  may  be 
regarded  as  its  permanent  children,  who  would,  if  in 
Cottage  Homes,  be  likely  to  remain  under  training  for 
a  considerable  period,  thus  becoming  the  backbone  of 
a  successful  establishment  during  their  residence  in  it, 
and  by  their  after-careers  doing  most  credit  to  the 
Homes  in  which  they  have  been  trained.  To  send 
this  element  away  to  be  boarded  out,  and  then  pass  on 
the  more  casual  children  to  Cottage  Homes  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  then,  when  withdrawn,  to 
fail  for  want  of  sufficient  training — the  failure  being 
debited  to  the  Homes  from  whence  they  came — leaves 
something  to  be  desired  from  the  points  of  reason  and 
fairness. 

Similar  reasoning  applies  to  children — especially 
girls — who  have  lived  the  life  of  the  streets  and  slurtis 
till  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  then  enter 
Cottage  Homes.  Doubtless  they  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  training;  but  it  is  too  late  for  the  best  of 
systems  to  overcome  in  a  few  months  the  influence  of 
so  many  preceding  years. 

Guardians,  therefore,  must  not  look  for  the  best 
results  while  running  a  dual  system  ;  nor  must  they  be 
disappointed  if  Cottage  Homes  fail  with  children  who 
enter  them  too  late  for  success  to  be  achieved. 

Early  in  my  remarks  I  spoke  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  supporters  of  Cottage  Homes  as 
to  whether  the  Homes  should  be  "Grouped"  or 
"  Scattered  " ;  and  in  this  division  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  ranging  myself  with  the  supporters  of  the  Grouped 
system.  With  less  detailed  and  practical  knowledge,  I 
might  well  have  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  captivating 
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arguments  which  supporters  of  Scattered  Homes  so 
effectively  express. 

As  I  understand,  it  is  claimed  for  Scattered  Homes 
that  they  provide  the  nearest  approach  to  family  life 
with  the  least  suggestion  of  an  institution.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  the  former  part  of  the  contention. 
Family  life,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with  a  foster- 
parent,  can  be,  and  is,  equally  well  attained  under  the 
Grouped  system.  I  have  seen  troopships  leave 
Southampton  Docks  bearing  thousands  of  soldiers  to 
the  seat  of  war,  and  leaving  crowds  of  friends  and 
relatives  on  the  quay,  the  parting  producing  no  greater 
manifestation  of  sorrow  than  I  have  witnessed  in  one  of 
our  cottages  when  it  has  become  known  that  one  of  the 
family  was  to  be  removed  to  the  cottage  next  door  but 
one.  The  removal  of  a  child  from  one  family  to  another 
is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  which  falls  to  a  Superin- 
tendent's lot ;  and  he  who  has  had  it  to  do  once  seldom 
does  it  again  voluntarily. 

I  wish  I  could  think  that  the  idea  of  an  institution 
could  be  abolished  by  setting  up  a  dozen  single  homes 
in  twelve  different  places  instead  of  grouping  a  dozen 
homes  all  in  one  place.  I  should  be  surprised  to  see 
a  Scattered  Home  which  did  not  bear  on  its  frontage 
the  unmistakeable  mark  of  a  public  or  semi-public 
institution  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  a  Scattered 
Home  were  opened  in  the  county  in  which  I  was  born 
every  soul  in  the  neighbourhood  would  take  care  to 
know  exactly  what  it  was  ;  and  I  am  afraid  many  of 
them  would  behave  towards  its  occupants  as  so  many 
people  in  all  the  counties  of  this  Christian  land  have 
behaved,  and  still  behave,  towards  the  Poor  Law  child  ; 
and  I  fear  that  by  advocating  Scattered  Homes  I  might 
find  myself  assisting  in  the  setting  up  in  each  Union  of 
a  dozen  different  institutions  where  under  the  Grouped 
system  there  would  be  but  one. 

I  am  unable  to  conceive  in  any  form  of  organisation 
a  nearer  approach  to  home  life,  as  distinguished  from 
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institution  life,  than  we  have  attained  under  the  Grouped 
system  ;  where,  so  far  from  the  rigid  rule  of  an  in- 
stitution being  followed,  every  detail  of  the  scheme  has 
been  carefully  moulded  on  the  pattern  of  a  home.  The 
closing  paragraph  of  our  "  Instructions  to  Foster- 
Parents"  says: — In  any  circumstances   of  doubt  or 

difficulty, foster-parents,    remembering    their 

responsibility  before  God  and  man  for  the  young 
lives  committed  to  their  keeping,  must  ask  themselves, 
"  What  should  I  do  now  if  this  were  my  own  child  in 
my  own  family  ?  "  And  that  is  the  principle  by  which 
we  test  all  our  work.  Morning  and  evening  parents 
and  children  gather  for  family  worship— each  family  in 
its  own  home.  All  the  children  above  Standard  I.  or 
II.  go  out  to  the  village  school,  dressed  as  other 
children  dress;  they  trot  merrily  along  in  twos  and 
threes — brothers  and  sisters  generally  hand-in-hand 
(When  we  have  two  or  more  children  of  one  family  we 
always  try  to  keep  them  in  the  same  house.)  They 
attend  Church  and  Chapel  and  the  Sunday-schools 
belonging  to  each.  About  ten  per  cent,  of  our  bovs 
belong  to  the  Church  choir,  and  almost  as  many  of  the 
elder  children  are  members  of  the  Methodist  class, 
and  regularly  attend  its  weekly  meetings.  I  ncidentally, 
these  connections  give  them  two  or  three  excursions  to 
the  seaside  each  summer.  The  boys  play  football  and 
cricket  matches  with  the  neighbouring  clubs  ;  the  girls 
play  hockey.  The  children  go  out  to  drink  tea  at 
birthday  and  other  parties  in  the  houses  of  school 
friends,  and,  breathe  it  softly,  they  occasionally  entertain 
their  village  playmates  at  tea  in  their  own  cottages. 
Some  of  them  belong  to  the  village  Orchestral  Society, 
and  regularly  join  in  its  weekly  practices.  They  take 
very  creditable  parts  in  the  programme  at  local  enter- 
tainments, and  sometimes  entertain  the  villagers  without 
any  assistance.  Not  many  days  pass  without  some  of 
them  being  called  upon  to  help  the  foster-parent  to 
receive  and  entertain  a  caller ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
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occurrence  for  foster-parents  on  their  monthly  holiday 
to  take  their  children  in  turn  with  them  for  a  short 
railway  journey,  spending  the  day  and  night  in  the  home 
of  the  parent's  own  relatives,  making  friends  with  their 
children,  and  returning  early  next  morning  to  the  life 
of  the  Homes.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  affection 
between  foster-parents  and  their  children  and  amongst 
the  children  themselves  which  such  a  system  generates. 
Altogether,  our  children  over  about  ten  years  of  age 
spend  on  an  average  fifty  hours  per  week — more  than 
half  their  waking  hours — outside  the  establishment  ; 
and  perhaps  this  epitome  is  the  best  answer  that  can 
be  given  to  the  objection  that  children  in  Grouped 
Homes  do  not  make  friends  outside  their  own  gates. 
I  believe  our  children  know  by  name  every  creature — 
man,  horse,  or  dog — within  a  mile  of  us,  and  are  on 
speaking  terms  with  most  of  them.  They  will  gladly 
extend  the  same  friendly  respect  to  every  member  of 
the  Conference  who  is  able  to  accept  this  invitation  to 
visit  them  in  their  Homes ;  and  I  feel  able  to  pledge 
the  Newcastle  Guardians  in  advance  that  if  any  member 
of  the  Conference  after  visiting  the  Homes  has  any 
good  suggestion  for  making  them  more  home-like,  the 
Guardians  will  adopt  such  an  idea  just  as  readily  and 
gladly  as  they  will  discard  anything  institution-like 
which  can  be  discovered. 

In  the  directions  of  family  life  and  freedom  from 
institutionalism  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  Grouped 
Homes  to  do  all  that  Scattered  Homes  can  possibly 
do ;  and  I  will  briefly  indicate  a  point  or  two  on  which 
I  think  the  advantage  rests  with  the  Grouped  system. 

I  think  the  Grouped  system  much  more  favourable 
for  efficient  superintendence.  It  places  children  and 
officers  alike  constantly  under  the  immediate  notice  of 
the  heads  of  the  establishment ;  and  lapses  on  the  part 
of  either  are  correspondingly  more  difficult,  and  there* 
fore  improbable,  than  they  are  likely  to  be  when  the 
Superintendent  and  Matron  live  two  or  three  miles 
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away,  so  that,  when  they  have  paid  a  daily  visit,  every- 
body in  that  house  knows  exactly  what  are  the  chances 
that  either  of  them  will  return  before  to-morrow.  In 
Grouped  Homes  each  house  can  be  visited  almost  any 
number  of  times  daily,  and  at  any  hour,  irrespective  of 
half-a-dozen  previous  visits  during  that  day.  Wild 
horses  shall  not  drag  from  me  a  statement  as  to  whether 
in  Grouped  Homes  anything  is  ever  found  wrong  at 
the  third  or  fourth  visit  in  a  day  ;  yet  experience  makes 
me  wonder  what  happens  where  only  one  or  at  most 
two  visits  can  be  paid ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
entertain  such  a  thought  without  disparagement  of 
one's  own  staff  of  as  good  and  conscientious  a  band  of 
workers  as  can  often  be  found.  A  Gladstone  has  said 
that  good  government  consists  in  making  it  easy  to 
do  right  and  difficult  to  do  wrong;  and  that  sound 
principle  is  wisely  applied  in  Grouped  Homes  com- 
bined with  such  freedom  from  institutionalism  as  I 
have  indicated. 

My  second  doubt  is  as  to  the  moral  and  mental 
effect  produced  on  the  children  by  their  residence  in 
Scattered  Homes,  leaving  them  still  within  reach  of 
old  associates  and  within  the  influence  of  old  associa- 
tions. Some  children  would  be  none  the  worse  for 
that.  A  large  proportion  would  be ;  and  it  is  the 
worst  case  that  needs  the  most  help.  It  seems  to  me 
that  under  the  Scattered  system  there  is  a  chance  of 
its  getting  the  least  At  school  or  in  the  street,  at 
play  in  the  park  or  on  a  message,  scarcely  any  com- 
munity outside  London  is  large  enough  to  protect  the 
child  from  the  risk  of  coming  into  contact  with  those 
who  may  have  been  largely  responsible  for  its  charge- 
ability  to  the  poor-rate,  and  whose  influence  on  its  life 
will  not  readily  wane  while  such  opportunities  of  per- 
petuating it  are  provided.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  number  of  cases  of  truancy  from  the  two 
classes  of  Homes,  and  the  figures  would  largely  confirm 
or  weaken  the  doubt  I  have  expressed. 
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I  know  it  IS  sometimes  urged  against  Grouped 
Homes  that  the  sites  usually  chosen  for  their  erection 
cause  the  officers  to  live  in  some  isolation,  and  away 
from  their  friends  and  relatives.  Homes  are  built  in 
the  interests  of  children ;  not  for  those  of  us  who  are 
officers ;  and  I  don't  think  the  complaint  I  have  noted 
is  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  officers  whose  services  are 
worth  retaining.  I  regard  the  comparative  loneliness 
of  the  Grouped  Homes  as  a  considerable  factor  in 
their  success.  They  must  be  sufficiently  remote  to 
protect  the  majority  of  the  children  from  visits  by 
their  relatives.  They  must  be  sufficiently  remote  to 
completely  break  a  child's  vicious  associations  ;  and  to 
the  officer,  whether  Superintendent  or  helper,  whose 
heart  is  in  his  work  and  not  in  his  pleasures,  whose 
interest  is  in  the  children  and  not  in  outside  affairs,  a 
Scattered  Home  in  the  busiest  street  will  be  as 
** lonely"  as  Grouped  Homes  in  the  open  country; 
though  Guardians  should  remember  that  remoteness 
may  mean  a  slightly  increased  cost  of  maintenance ; 
and  that  for  officers  it  must  mean  travelling  expenses, 
which — certainly  in  the  case  of  subordinate  officers — 
should  be  recognised  in  the  salary. 

I  dare  not  add  a  word,  though  much  remains 
unsaid.  I  have  tried  to  state  my  views  firmly,  and  to 
indicate  my  doubts  clearly.  I  trust  I  have  expressed 
no  ungenerous  thought.  To  do  so  would  be  inex- 
cusable, for,  ** Grouped"  or  "Scattered,"  are  we  not 
still  one  ?  One  in  object — the  elevation  and  help  of 
the  depressed  and  the  helpless!  One  in  effort — the 
seeking  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  object !  One  in  object !  one  in  effort ! 
May  we  be  also  one  in  the  early  fulfilment  of  our 
aspiration,  mutually  rejoicing  in  each  other  s  success. 
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Mr  Glanville  Druery  (South  Shields)  said  that  the  paper  was 
an  interesting  and  able  one.  He  regarded  it  as  essential  that  the 
Homes  should  be  entirely  dissociated  from  the  Workhouse.  Some 
Cottage  Homes  were  erected  so  near  the  Workhouse  they  defeated 
the  object  in  view.  The  Workhouse  was  debasing  and  demoralising 
from  the  children's  point  of  view,  and,  considering  the  environment 
from  which  the  children  were  drawn,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
to  elevate  them  to  a  better  state  of  life.  The  barrack  system  was 
one  which  few  of  them  would  think  of  adopting  to-day,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  the  children  to  receive  individual  attention,  and 
certain  diseases  could  not  be  kept  in  check  in  those  institutions. 
As  to  emigration,  there  were  so  many  restrictions  that  it  was  almost 
prohibitive,  besides  it  was  a  question  whether  the  condition  of  the 
country  was  such  that  it  was  necessary  to-day  to  ship  off  large 
numbers  of  children  to  other  lands.  Boarding-out  depended  upon 
regular  and  close  inspection.  Personally  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
Sotttered  Home  system.  He  believed  it  to  be  best,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  children  and  of  the  ratepayers.  The  system  origi* 
nated  some  years  ago  in  Sheffield,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mr  Wilson, 
who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  children,  and  it  had  continued  to 
make  steady  progress.  Last  year  Nottingham  had  adopted  it,  and  the 
opinion  in  Sheffield  was  to-day  more  than  ever  in  favour  of  it.  It 
had  also  been  adopted  in  Reading.  The  system  was  not  expensive, 
though  it  had,  he  thought,  cost  more  in  Sheffield  than  elsewhere,  as 
that  was  the  pioneer,  and  of  coufse  some  mistakes  were  made.  At 
Reading  it  worked  out  at  about  six  shillings  per  child  per  week.  In 
Sheffield  the  houses  cost  jCgoo  per  pair,  and  each  accommodated 
twelve  children.  The  Newcastle  Homes  cost  ;^40,ooo,  and  accom- 
modated one  hundred  and  ninety  children,  representing  ;^2oo  per 
bed ;  Gateshead  worked  out  at  jCi2o  per  bed  ;  and  Sidcup,  ;;£28o. 
Although  he  had  referred  to  the  question  of  cost  it  was  not  because 
he  believed  that  that  should  be  the  prime  factor  in  the  matter.  The 
Cottage  Home  was  a  more  natural  method  of  dealing  with  the 
children,  and  they  enjoyed  home  life,  and  their  moral  and  physical 
welfare  was  assured.  It  was  a  policy  which  sent  the  children  out 
better  equipped  than  any  other  means  that  was  at  the  service  of  the 
Poor  Law  administration. 

Mrs  Chalker  (Carlisle)  asked  what  was  done  with  the  "  ins-and- 
outs."  She  felt  very  strongly  that  no  child  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
into  the  Workhouse,  but  she  was  rather  in  favour  of  a  special  home 
for  the  class  she  had  named,  as  the  moral  corruption  of  these  children 
was  quite  incalculable.  As  regarded  a  Training  Home,  she  was 
instrumental  many  years  ago  in  getting  one  formed,  and  the  result 
had  been  excellent,  as  the  girls  had  done  exceedingly  well  in  service, 
and  their  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  had  never  been  known  or 
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suspected.  She  would  be  glad  to  know  how  after-care  of  the 
children  was  arranged  in  connection  with  the  Cottage  Homes. 

Mr  W.  Murray  (Tynemouth)  said  that  they  had  discarded  the 
name  "  Workhouse,"  and  called  their  institution  "  No.  50  Preston 
Avenue,"  and  they  had  ceased  to  use  the  word  •*  pauper,"  preferring 
to  use  the  word  "poor."  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  He  believed 
that  by  a  little  ingenuity  the  Guardians  could  arrange  for  the  training 
of  the  children  in  the  existing  institutions  quite  as  well  as  in  new 
and  separate  buildings. 

Mr  Wm.  MooRsoM  (Local  Government  Board)  said  that  in  the 
Lancashine  Unions  the  experience  had  been  such  as  to  cause  the 
Guardians  to  give  up  entirely  the  system  of  having  married  couples 
to  manage  the  Homes,  and  they  had  only  women.  There  was  a 
foster-mother  to  each  Home,  and  if  necessary  an  assistant  mother. 
The  "  ins-and-outs  "  class  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  deal 
with,  and  they  were  now  making  an  experiment  at  Liverpool  of  having 
them  in  a  separate  house  at  Olive  Mount,  so  that  they  did  not  mix 
at  all  with  the  permanent  inmates  of  the  Homes.  He  hoped  that 
before  many  years  they  would  have  power  to  detain  all  the  children. 
The  children  were  the  most  important  of  all  that  the  Guardians  had 
to  deal  with.  If  the  children  were  brought  up  self-reliant,  self- 
respecting,  and  willing  to  work,  and  possessing  the  knowledge  how  to 
do  it,  and  a  good  moral  and  physical  foundation,  they  were  likely  to 
be  of  use  to  the  community,  and  the  value  of  the  work  thus  done  by 
the  Guardians  could  not  be  over-estimated.  He  believed  that  the 
tendency  of  the  children  thus  brought  up  to  return  to  the  Poor  Law 
institutions  would  be  practically  non-existent,  and  that  they  would 
not  go  back  to  the  Homes  except  as  visitors  to  see  their  old  school. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  Maynb  (Newcastle)  said  the  question  was  one  of  great 
interest  at  the  present  time  to  the  large  Unions  on  the  north-east  coast. 
South  Shields,  if  it  considered,  would  not  think  it  was  courageous  to 
try  to  get  the  children  away— emigrate  them,  do  anything  with  them, 
only  to  get  rid  of  the  care  of  them.  He  had  been  long  enough  a 
Guardian  to  see  that  there  might  be  grave  objections  to  the  Scattered 
Home  system.  The  supervision  of  such  Homes,  situated  as  they 
were  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  could  seldom  be  adequate,  and  the 
advantages  so  often  urged  of  the  life  among  the  activities  of  the 
town  were  of  a  very  doubtful  character.  The  improvement  which 
had  followed  the  transference  of  the  Newcastle  children  to  the 
Ponteland  Homes  had  been  most  marked,  for  they  had  an  abundance 
of  pure  food  and  fresh  air.  Cottage  Homes  built  within  the  Work- 
house grounds  had  been  miserable  failures,  and  he  was  surprised  to 
see  that  the  Local  Government  Board  had  sanctioned  such  a  waste 
of  money,  as  the  children  remained  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
still  in  the  Workhouse.  They  ought  to  be  brought  up  without  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  such  a  place  as  the  Workhouse  at  all.  It 
was  the  thought  that  there  was  such  a  place  to  which  they  could  turn 
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if  they  got  into  difficulties  that  was  the  niinatioii  of  them.  Let  them 
fed  that  tfaey  had  only  themselves  to  lely  on  and  die  Almighty 
above  them.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  that  the  question  of  expense  was  not  the 
only  one  in  regard  to  the  children.  His  Board  managed  the  Work- 
house as  economically  as  it  was  possible  to  do  under  the  r^ulations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  following  figures  showed  the 
position : — 


Cottage  Homes. 

Maintenance    - 

- 

-    ^700 

17 

0 

Salaries 

- 

186 

14 

8 

Officers'  Rations 

- 

234 

9 

8 

Furniture  and  Property 

- 

77 

6 

6 

Building  and  Repairs  - 

- 

58 

I 

0 

Postages  and  Travelling 

- 

3 

7 

5 

Rates  - 

- 

64 

16 

10 

£h3^S  13    I 
Average  number  during  half-year,  146  =  10  6s.  iid.  per  head  a 
week. 


Workhouse. 

Maintenance 

;^6,oi8  19 

2 

Salaries         .... 

910  II 

2 

Officers' Rations 

5«i     5 

9 

Furniture  and  Property 

475     6 

8 

Building  and  Repairs  (Boiler,  ;£47o) 

1,032  14 

8 

Postages       .... 

I     4 

4 

Rates 

192     0 

6 

;£9»i52     2     3 
Average  number  during  half-year,  935  =  17s.  6d.  per  head  a  week. 

It  was  no  use  taking  a  child  away  from  the  Workhouse  unless 
they  were  going  to  put  it  where  it  would  be  morally  and  physically 
benefited.  There  were  peo^rie  in  the  Workhouse  whose  parents  and 
grandparents  were  in  the  Workhouse,  and  they  had  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  the  Workhouse  was  their  home,  therefore  he  should  get 
the  children  away  from  the  House  as  soon  as  possible.  In  theory 
die  Scattered  Homes  appealed  at  the  first  blush,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  his  Board  would  have  made 
the  error  that  so  many  Boards  had  made,  and  would  have  had 
Scattered  Homes.  They  could  not  build  up  a  good  physique  in  the 
towns  as  they  did  in  the  Cottage  Homes  in  the  country.  Another 
advantage  of  the  Cottage  Homes  was  that  the  children  were  kept 
away  from  their  relatives  and  so-called  friends,  whose  interest  in  the 
children  never  made  itself  manifest  until  such  time  as  their  earning 
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power  began  to  tempt  their  cupidity.  He  was  in  general  agreement 
with  what  Mr  Mayne  had  said,  and  he  was  surprised  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  allowed  any  Board  to  build  homes  in  the 
curtilage  of  the  Workhouse.  The  Homes  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  Workhouse  and  from  the  surroundings  that  the  children 
had  been  accustomed  to.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  MiDDLETON  (Gateshead)  said  that  it  was  very  important  to 
get  the  best  possible  situations  for  the  boys  and  girls,  or  the  results 
of  years  of  effort  might  be  undone.  A  recent  application  by  a  woman 
for  a  lad  to  place  out  had  tended  to  show  that  there  might  be  attempts 
to  make  a  good  thing  out  of  getting  hold  of  these  boys  and  taking 
their  wages.  It  seemed  that  she  had  made  applications  to  several 
Boards,  and  was  intending  to  send  the  boys  out  as  miners.  Did 
they  think  that  her  wish  was  to  help  the  boys  ? 

Mr  S.  Adams  (Bishop  Auckland)  handed  certain  questions  to  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  viz. : — 

1.  Medicd  attendance. 

2.  Inspection  often  daily  by  some  one  in  authority.     By  whom  ? 

3.  Provision  "  Store  "  from  which  supplies  are  obtained  weekly. 

4.  Who  keeps  accounts  ?    Perhaps  there  are  none. 

5.  What  becomes  of  food  not  used.  I  mean  scraps.  Pigs  or 
fowls  ? 

Mr  J.  W.  CouLsoN  (South  Shields)  said  that  no  doubt  the  cost, 
especially  the  capital  cost,  was  the  difficulty.  He  had  recently 
collected  certain  information  which  they  might  like  to  have.  (The 
speaker  then  proceeded  to  give  the  details  contained  in  the 
table  on  opposite  page). 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  said  that  the  question  was  fully  discussed 
at  the  Eastern  District  Poor  Law  Conference,  the  Report  of  which  he 
would  strongly  recommend  them  to  read.* 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

Mr  F.  R.  Harris  replied,  and  dealing  with  the  questions  submitted 
by  Mr  Adams,  his  answers  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  Regular  visits,  but  average  health  so  good  that  illness  is  a  rare 
occurrence. 

2.  Constant  inspections  take  place  by  the  Guardians  and  others. 

3.  Store  corresponding  to  that  in  the  Workhouse. 

4.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Homes. 

5.  There  is  not  much  waste  food  when  a  place  is  properly 
managed. 

As  to  points  raised  during  the  discussion,  he  disagreed  in  toto 
with  Mr  Murray  in  his  view  that  a  corner  of  the  Workhouse  could  be 
adapted  for  children,  and  that  to  set  op  a  cooking-grange  and  let  the 
children  bum  their  fingers  there  would  teach  them  cooking  and  fit 
them  for  the  battle  of  life.  They  could  never  make  the  Workhouse 
anything  but  the  Workhouse. 

♦  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  2  &  4  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster.     Price  15. 
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Wednesday,  iqth  July. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr  Gibson)  submitted  the  financial  state- 
ment, which  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  was  adopted. 

Mr  G.  H.  Hogg  said  that  it  afforded  him  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  to  submit  the  resolution  he  had  now  to  propose,  and  had  pro- 
posed on  several  previous  occasions,  that  Mr  Robert  Affleck  be  re- 
elected the  President  of  the  Conference.  It  was  one  of  the  joys  of  the 
Northern  Conference  to  mix  with  so  many  amiable  and  courteous 
people,  and  Mr  Robert  Affleck  possessed  those  qualities  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.     (Cheers.) 

The  proposition  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  President,  in  thanking  the  members,  said  that  while  it  was 
a  very  great  pleasure  to  preside,  it  was  an  honour  which  he  thought 
ought  to  go  round,  and  therefore  he  hoped  they  would  in  due  course 
find  some  one  to  succeed  him  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr  Craighill, 
unanimously  re-elected  as  Vice-President  of  the  Conference. 

Mr  Murray  (Tynemouth)  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
carried  with  enthusiasm. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen,  in  reply,  said  he  only  hoped  it  would  never 
be  his  lot  to  take  the  chair  while  they  had  their  President  with  them. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  was  enthusiastically  re-elected  as  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  consented  to  act,  saying  that  as  long  as  his  services 
gave  them  satisfaction  he  was  willing  to  continue  in  office.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Gibson  was  re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Mr  H.  W.  Walton  (Clerk  to  the  Alnwick  Board)  was  added  to  the 
Committee  in  place  of  the  late  Mr  Bosanquet,  and  the  Committee 
were  then  re-elected,  the  complete  list  of  the  officers  of  the  District 
being  as  follows : — 

Mr  Robert  Affleck,  J. P.,  Gateshead,  President, 

Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen,  Harrington  Rectory,  Whitehaven,  Vice- President. 
Rev.  Canon  Walker,  Whalton  Rectory,  Newcastle,  H<m,  Secretary, 
Mr  J.  W.  Gibson,  Newcastle,  Treasurer, 

Committee, 

Cumberland Mrs  Chalker,  8  George  Street,  Carlisle. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen,  Harrington  Rectory,  Whitehaven. 

Miss  King,  Elm  Grove,  Keswick. 
Durham Mr  E.  J.  J.  Browell,  Boldon  House,  South  Shields. 

Mr  George  Craighill,  38  Bewick  Road,  Gateshead. 

Mr  J.  C.  Moor,  28  Azalea  Terrace,  Sunderland. 
Northumberland.Ux  C.  T.  Stableforth,  Newcastle. 

Mr  J.  Eskdale,  Tynemouth. 

Mr  G.  H.  Hogg,  K)  Alma  Place,  North  Shields. 

Mr  Walton,  Alnwick. 
Westmorland Mrs  Lloyd  Wilson,  Wcstworth,  Cockennouth. 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  Ellergreen,  Kendal, 
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As  to  the  place  of  meeting  next  year, 

Mr  Adams  moved,  Mr  Coulson  seconded,  and  the  meeting 
unanimously  adopted  Keswick,  leaving  Windermere  as  an  alternative 
place  of  meeting,  if  the  Committee  found  any  insuperable  difficulty 
in  making  arrangements  for  meeting  at  Keswick. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Conference  should  be  held  a  week 
earlier  than  in  previous  years. 

The  representatives  of  the  district  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences, 

Mr  George  Craighill,  Guardians'  Offices,  Gateshead, 
Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  Ellergreen,  Kendal, 
Mr  C.  T.  Stobleforth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

were  unanimously  re-elected. 

Rev.  Canon  Curwen  raised  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a 
combination  of  the  Unions  of  the  four  northern  counties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  consumption.  He 
said  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  patient  in  an  ordinary  sanatorium 
was  about  thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  in  addition  the  man's 
family  might  have  to  be  supported.  To  leave  a  phthisical  case  to  go 
from  bad  to  worse  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  was  to  see  the 
disease  spread,  and  the  consequences  become  most  serious.  He 
suggested,  therefore,  that  a  combination  of  the  Unions  in  the  Con- 
ference District  should  be  formed  to  found  a  central  hospital  for 
consumption  in  the  four  counties  at,  say,  Shap  Fell,  which  was  a 
suitable  locality,  and  very  accessible  from  all  parts.  The  cost  per 
patient  need  not  exceed  7s.  6d.  per  week.     He  moved : — 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  a  combination  of  the  Unions  of  the  Northern 
Conference  District,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  joint- 
sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  consumption.    (Cheers.) 

The?  President  seconded  the  proposition,  saying  that  the 
sanatorium  might  do  great  good  by  relieving  the  existing  Poor  Law 
Hospitals  of  many  curable  and  incurable  cases.  It  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  northern  counties.    (Hear,  hear.) 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Northern 
District  Conference  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  considering  the 
proposition. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Rev.  George  Kennedy  the  name  of  Miss 
Spedding  was  added  to  the  Committee,  in  so  far  as  its  operations 
covered  the  special  purpose  of  considering  the  sanatorium  question. 

The  proposition  of  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Curwen  was  then  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr  S.  Adams  (Bishop  Auckland)  aaked  what  became  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  appointed  last  year  to  consider  the  question  of  the  feeble- 
minded ? 

The  President  stated  that,  in  view  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  subject,  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
await  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  and  therefore  the  Committee 
had  not  met. 

The  Honourable  Mrs  Cropper  (Kendal)  read  the  following 
paper — 

NURSING    IN    SMALL   WORKHOUSES. 
By  Hon.  Mrs  CROPPER, 


The  subject  of  Nursing  in  Workhouses  of  all  sorts  has 
been  exhaustively  treated  at  various  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences, so  that  I  must  ask  for  the  indulgence  of 
experienced  Guardians  if  I  once  more  go  through 
details  which  are  well  known  to  them,  and  recommend 
changes  which  have  been  advised  by  those  who  have 
given  long  consideration  to  the  questions  involved. 

Not  only  has  nursing  been  a  frequent  subject  at 
Conferences,  but  two  or  three  years  ago  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  conducted  an  enquiry  and  reported 
the  result ;  but  as  far  as  I  know,  no  practical  recom- 
mendations have  been  issued  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  consequence  of  this  Report ;  and  the 
often  quoted  Order  of  1897  is  one  of  their  last  circular 
pronouncements  on  the  subject. 

It  seems,  however,  very  desirable  that  Guardians 
should  have  some  advice  on  the  lines  of  this  Report. 
The  most  necessary  reforms  appear  to  me  to  be  with 
regard  to  the  leisure  hours  granted  to  nurses,  the 
number  of  nurses  in  relation  to  the  number  of  beds,  the 
necessity  of  night  nursing,  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and 
a  revision  of  tne  duties  of  the  Matron. 

To  take  these  points  one  by  one :  First,  the  De- 
partmental Committee  recommended  that  nurses  should 
have  the  following  leave  : — 

Two  hours  a  day  ; 
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Half  a  day  a  week  ; 

A  day  a  month  ; 

Part  of  every  other  Sunday  ; 

Three  weeks  a  year. 

I  think  the  half  day  a  week  is  the  most  indulgent 
of  these  recommendations,  but  if  that  is  taken  away 
the  rest  is  very  reasonable ;  but  in  how  many  of  our 
smaller  Workhouses  is  it  possible  to  grant  it?  Perhaps 
in  none,  because  they  are  mostly  under-staffed.  Yet 
nursing  is  arduous  work,  depressing  work,  anxious 
work,  and  more  leave  of  absence  is  necessary  than  in 
other  callings.  No  one  would  for  a  moment  advocate 
that  a  Workhouse  should  be  as  fully  staffed  as  a  big 
hospital.  Some  of  our  huge  Workhouse  infirmaries 
pride  themselves  on  being  equal  to  hospitals,  but  in 
this  respect  they  probably  are  not  and  ought  not  to  be. 
The  proportion  of  nurses  to  beds  in  the  six  leading 
London  hospitals  is  one  to  two  and  a  half,  or  at 
anyrate  less  than  one  to  three  beds.  Very  much  less 
than  this  must  suffice  for  Poor  Law  work,  where  the 
incurable  senile  cases  are  far  more  in  number  than  the 
acute  and  curable  patients.  One  for  ten  is  a  very 
general  suggestion ;  one  for  fifteen  is  a  common 
average,  but  there  are  many  with  fewer  nurses  than 
that. 

Wherever  a  Workhouse  is  so  small  that  a  staff  of 
three  (or  at  anyrate  a  minimum  of  two  nurses,  with 
help  whenever  needed)  would  be  extravagant,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  sick  and  helpless  should  be  moved  to  a 
larger  Workhouse.  It  is  really  extravagant  in  these 
days  of  easy  communication  to  keep  up  a  building 
with  Master,  Matron,  nurses,  and  other  officials  for 
less  than  fifty  inmates.  The  reason  for  doing  so  is 
chiefly  the  humane  feeling  that  the  inmates  should 
not  be  taken  far  from  their  friends;  but  in  the  first 
place  the  visits  of  friends  are  fewer  than  anyone  would 
believe,  who  has  not  counted  them  out  of  porters* 
books,  unless  the  inmate  is  actually  dying,  when  some 
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relation  may  come  regularly  for  a  short  time ;  and  in 
the  next  place  such  visits  may  be  too  dearly  paid 
for.  It  is  no  kindness  to  keep  sick  and  old  helpless 
people  in  a  place  where  they  are  not  properly  attended 
to.  Special  arrangements  might  be  made  to  allow  a 
relation  to  remain  with  a  dying  inmate  if  the  home 
was  at  some  distance. 

A  staff  of  three  allows  for  two  day  nurses  and  a 
night  nurse,  with  a  shifting  scale  so  that  a  woman 
should  not  have  prolonged  night  nursing.  The  day 
nurses  can  then  get  out,  which  if  they  are  single- 
handed  they  cannot  very  well  do  without  leaving  their 
patients  to  unskilled  care.  Nursing  by  inmates  is  of 
course  forbidden  by  the  1897  Order,  and  if  it  were  not 
it  is  impossible  now  to  depend  on  having  the  right  sort 
of  inmate.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  banish 
inmates  altogether  from  the  sick  wards.  There  are 
sometimes  inmates  who  have  to  stay  in  the  Workhouse 
because  of  some  bodily  affliction  which  requires  a  little 
nursing  and  prevents  them  from  earning  a  living,  some, 
too,  who  cannot  keep  sober  outside,  some  who  are  dull 
in  the  head,  and  yet  these  are  all  capable  of  doing 
kindly  and  helpful  acts  for  the  bedridden.  The  old 
people  are  less  afraid  of  calling  on  them  than  on  the 
nurse  for  small  attentions,  and  they  have  leisure  to 
talk  to  them.  The  chance  of  being  useful  and  of 
doing  kindnesses  also  makes  the  Workhouse  life  more 
endurable  for  these  attendants.  Perhaps  these  are  the 
reasons  that  caused  the  loophole  to  be  left  in  the  Order 
of  1897  to  say  that  certified  inmates  might  help  the 
nurse.  But  no  doubt  in  many  places  they  do  work 
that  should  only  be  done  by  a  nurse,  such  as  giving 
medicine,  taking  temperatures,  washing  patients  who 
need  great  care,  or  putting  on  poultices.  They  should 
be  only  fetchers  and  carriers,  and  if  they  do  any  lifting 
or  washing  it  should  be  under  the  nurse's  own  eyes. 
But  alas  for  the  sufferers,  these  really  desirable  in- 
mates are  very  scarce,  and  I  fear  you  may  often  see 
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an  overworked  nurse  assisted  perforce  by  an  imbecile 
or  a  violent  tempered  woman  in  her  critical  work« 
There  were  certainly  complaints  of  this  before  the 
Departmental  Committee,  and  it  was  given  as  one  of 
the  reasons  why  nurses  leave  Poor  Law  work.  Some 
suggest  that  the  Matron  should  be  a  trained  nurse, 
and  should  take  charge  while  the  nurse  is  out.  This 
might  possibly  work  well  in  a  small-sized  Workhouse, 
but  it  would  hamper  the  Guardians  in  their  choice  of 
a  Master.  In  making  that  joint  appointment,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  choose  a  good  Master.  Unless 
there  is  some  real  drawback  to  his  wife,  the  Guardians 
cannot  but  choose  the  best  man  who  offers  himself, 
and  it  would  narrow  the  chance  of  getting  him  very 
seriously  if  his  wife  had  to  be  a  trained  nurse,  and  it 
is  most  important,  too,  that  she  should  be  a  good  house- 
keeper. I  do  not  think  that  we  can  look  to  this,  there- 
fore, as  a  general  solution  of  the  difficulty  about  nurses' 
leave. 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  Guardians  would  engage 
another  nurse  or  two  if  they  had  accommodation  for 
them.  This  is  a  real  difficulty,  and  in  some  old  Work- 
houses the  Local  Government  Board  will  not  sanction 
fresh  building.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
expedients  which  might  be  tried.  The  easiest  is  of 
course  to  lessen  the  accommodation  for  inmates ;  when 
the  children,  for  instance,  are  removed  the  rooms  are 
set  free,  or  other  rooms  might  be  taken  even  at  the 
cost  of  making  more  out-relief  necessary.  Or.  again, 
rooms  might  be  engaged  in  some  neighbouring  farm 
or  village,  perhaps  two  bedrooms  and  a  sitting-room, 
which  would  enable  the  nurses  to  come  and  go,  and 
perhaps  to  undertake  some  outside  cases  when  the 
inside  work  was  light :  or  there  are  little  ready-made 
houses  to  be  got  which  might  be  erected  in  the  Work- 
house grounds  as  a  nurses'  home.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  repeat  that  it  is  only  reasonable  to  have  a  qualified 
attendant  in  charge  at  night.     Anyone  who  has  had 
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illness  in  their  bouse  knows  what  an  anxious  time  the 
night  is. 

As  regards  the  general  supply  of  necessities  and 
comforts  to  our  inmates,  we  may  ask  ourselves  if 
it  is  possible  to  be  too  extravagant,  and  the  answer 
undoubtedly  is,  Yes.  It  would  be  flagrantly  extrava- 
gant, for  instance,  to  build  an  operating  theatre  in  a 
Workhouse  of  a  medium  size.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  operations  should  take  place  in  these  Workhouses, 
for  the  staff  would  have  to  be  on  a  very  different  scale. 
But  if  we  take  as  a  guide  the  well-worn  dictum  that 
inmates  should  not  be  better  off  than  they  would  be 
in  their  own  homes — if  we  take  that  to  mean  that  they 
should  not  be  worse  off — I  think  we  shall  find  that 
they  ought  to  be  compensated  in  many  ways.  We 
cannot  take  anyone  even  from  a  poverty-stricken  home 
and  put  them  in  our  wards  without  depriving  them 
of  some  of  the  following  advantages  : — 

The  choice  of  food. 
The  choice  of  bedding  and  clothes. 
The  choice  of  hours  for  eating  and  sleep. 
The  privilege  of  calling  for  small  attentions. 
The  pleasure  and  interest  of  family  intercourse. 
The  comfort  of  family  affection. 
The  comparative  quiet  of  a  small  house. 
The  absence  of  unpleasant  and  sorrowful  sights 
and  sounds. 

The  privilege  of  having  their  own  way  about  light 
and  air. 

This  is  a  formidable  list.  Some  inmates  will  feel 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  these.  To  compensate  them,  we 
should  surely  allow  them — 

An  alternative  diet  of  rice  or  bread  and  milk  on 
the  days  when  the  house  dinner  is  not  to  their  liking, 
say  the  suet  pudding  day. 

Comfortable  pillows,  light  bed-quilts ;  some  plan  of 
keeping  the  weight  of  bedclothes  off  painful  limbs; 
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good  mattresses  or  waterbeds  for  long  bedridden  cases  ; 
clean  body  linen,  not  once  a  week  but  when  required. 

Any  facility,  such  as  bed  handles,  bedside  tables, 
or  small  trays,  to  enable  them  to  move  themselves 
and  to  get  a  drink  or  a  book  when  they  want  it. 

Books  and  papers,  to  atone  a  little  for  the  absence 
of  friends. 

Proper  coverings  for  the  floors  and  passages  to 
deaden  the  sound  of  much  coming  and  going,  and 
silent  slippers  for  attendants. 

Abundance  of  screens,  so  that  some  privacy  may 
be  obtained  if  needed.  i 

Plenty  of  ventilators  and  windows  to  open  in 
different  directions  according  to  the  wind.  Efficieqt 
blinds,  kept  in  working  order,  and  not  too  narrow, 
and  curtains  to  protect  from  any  special  draught 

I  may  add  here,  perhaps,  that  no  screws  can  be 
quite  efficient  in  the  lying-in  ward.  There  should  be 
two  rooms,  if  possible,  where  there  is  any  likelihood  «f 
a  mother  with  a  very  young  baby  being  disturbed  by 
the  bustle  and  confusion  of  another  baby%  birth. 

These  are  the  compensations  We  can  provide  whe^ 
we  put  many  sick  and  old  people  together  ill  a  Ward, 
but  this  is  not  all.  There  is  further  expenditure  to  be 
justified  by  the  need  in  our  buildings  of  making  one, 
two,  or  three  nurses  do  the  work  of  double  the  number. 
Some  of  the  appliances  to  make  this  possible  may 
seem  very  unnecessary  and  extravagant  in  the  eyes  of 
some  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  and  yet  they  may  be 
a  real  economy.  Under  this  head  come  the  proper 
kind  of  bedsteads  with  the  before-mentioned  pulley^  ; 
convenient  and  protected  lighting,  hot  and  cold  water 
on  each  floor,  baths  on.  wheels,  or  wheeled  chairs  to 
go  to  the  bath,  a  gas  stove,  handy  cupboards  for 
drugs,  a  reserve  store  of  linen  close  at  hand,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  crockery  and  sickroom  requisites. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  a  Workhouse  is 
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lagging  behind  where  there  are  not  continual  small 
improvements  going  on  in  such  matters  as  these.  It 
may  be  that  some  have  stood  still  for  a  long  while, 
and  therefore  probably  require  an  outlay  of  from  ;^50 
to  jCsqo  to  bring  themselves  up  to  date — whereas  if 
things  are  done  bit  by  bit,  the  additional  expense  is 
hardly  felt  to  be  a  grievance.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  medical  officer  would  demand  whatever  is 
necessary,  but  he  may  not  care  to  worry  the  Visiting 
Committee,  who  may  possibly  have  grumbled  about 
things  he  has  asked  for.  Let  them  meet  him  half 
way,  and  make  it  pleasant  for  him  to  suggest  what 
is  wanted. 

Something  must  be  said  now  of  the  old  question 
of  friction  between  Matron  and  nurses,  which  is  largely 
the  fault  of  the  Guardians.  The  Departmental  Com- 
mittee very  wisely  recommended  a  revision  of  the 
Matron's  duties  which  were  drawn  up  before  the  days 
of  trained  nurses.  As  long  as  these  duties  are  laid 
upon  her,  the  Matron  is  responsible  for  the  sick  wards, 
and  is  conscientiously  bound  to  visit  them  and  speak 
her  mind.  She  might  with  advantage  be  relieved  of 
the  duty,  as  an  untrained  woman,  of  criticising  the 
trained  nurse  about  her  special  work.  But  if  the 
Matron  never  entered  the  sick  wards  except  by  desire 
of  an  inmate  or  of  the  Master,  there  would  still  be 
fruitful  sources  of  dispute. 

One  is  about  leave  to  go  out.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  nurse  is  the  best  judge  of  when  she  or  her  sub- 
ordinates can  be  spared.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  is 
not  another  nurse — if  the  Matron  is  to  be  responsible 
during  her  absence — there  must  be  a  certain  amount 
of  give  and  take  about  the  arrangements.  Guardians 
have  been  able  to  settle  this  cause  of  dispute  by  mak- 
ing rules.  It  makes  a  difference  if  the  nurse  simply 
has  to  announce  that  she  is  going  out  instead  of  asking 
for  leave  to  go.  The  Master  should,  however,  have  a 
right  of  veto — if  she  is  exceeding  her  proper  allowance 
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of  liberty,  or  if  he  thinks  she  cannot  be  spared — to 
be  cautiously  and  courteously  exercised.  If  there  are 
several  nurses,  the  Master  should  certainly  know  when 
any  of  them  are  to  be  away  for  a  night.  If  the 
Guardians  decide  upon  these  or  other  regulations,  a 
nurse  worth  having  will  probably  agree  to  observe 
them. 

But  the  laundry  difficulty  will  remain  until  the 
Guardians  go  into  that  also.  We  must  feel  great 
sympathy  with  the  Matron  when  a  trained  nurse  is 
appointed  and  suddenly  demands  a  far  larger  supply  of 
linen,  sheets,  towels,  &c.,  than  have  ever  been  sent  into 
the  sick  wards  before.  Perhaps  the  Matron  has  to  get 
the  laundry  work  done  by  a  few  elderly,  rheumatic,  or 
simple-minded  inmates,  and  she  knows  that  these  are 
already  worked  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers.  They 
grumble  bitterly  at  the  new  infirmary  wash,  perhaps 
they  break  down,  and  the  Matron  thinks  that  what  was 
good  enough  before  might  do  for  the  nurse.  So  the 
dispute  rages,  and  I  think  the  Guardians  are  to  blame. 
The  Matron  will  probably  not  object  to  supply  the 
quantity  of  linen  if  the  washing  of  it  is  made  reasonably 
easy.  When  the  Guardians  take  the  step  of  appointing 
trained  nurses  they  must  look  at  the  matter  all  round, 
and  realise  that  they  are  inaugurating  a  new  and 
merciful  dispensation  in  the  sick  wards,  and  that  the 
reform  will  have  to  spread  beyond  these  to  the  laundry 
and  the  kitchen. 

Where  sick  people  are  put  all  together  in  a  ward  it 
is  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  well-being,  and  also 
for  the  nurses*,  that  the  whole  place  should  be  as  fresh 
and  sweet  as  possible,  and  no  false  economy  of  body 
linen  or  of  sheets  should  interfere  with  this.  Each 
patient,  too,  should  have  their  own  towel,  and  therefore 
the  improved  nursing  will  very  likely  entail  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  paid  laundress.  Otherwise  the  Guardians 
inflict  unfair  hardships  upon  the  able-bodied  (so-called) 
who  have  to  get  through  the  washing. 
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The  expense  may  not  stop  here.  I  mentioned  the 
kitchen  just  now,  and  after  the  paid  laundress  we  may 
be  obliged  to  get  a  paid  cook.  We  have  all  heard  and 
read  of  the  discontent  of  nurses  with  their  rations. 
The  officers'  food  should  not  be  cooked  by  inmates 
unless  they  are  carefully  watched,  nor  should  nurses' 
rooms  be  cleaned  by  inmates  unless  they  are  a  very 
unusual  sort  of  inmate,  scrupulously  clean,  honest,  and 
trustworthy.  It  is  hard  on  a  nurse  if  she  cannot  leave 
about  her  small  possessions,  or  if  her  room  is  half 
cleaned.  It  is  hard  on  her,  with  her  appetite  half 
destroyed  by  her  unpleasant  work,  to  know  that  her 
food  is  prepared  by  some  of  the  old  people  according 
to  their  own  ideas  of  what  is  right.  More  use  might 
be  made  of  respectable  widows  who  are  obliged  to 
receive  out-relief  and  could  come  in  to  do  such  work 
and  receive  their  relief  in  the  shape  of  pay  for  honest 
work,  It  is  a  recommendation  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  after  the  evidence  they  heard  that  the  nurses' 
rooms  should  not  be  cleaned  by  inmates. 

A  nurse  cannot  always  eat  her  food  at  the  moment 
it  is  served  to  her,  therefore  there  should  be  dish 
covers^  hot-water  plates,  or  any  other  device,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  kept  right  for  her.  The  ideal  plan  for 
securing  variety  where  the  Matron  is  a  sensible  woman 
is  to  allow  her  to  get  in  what  food  she  likes  for  the 
officers  up  to  a  certain  limit  of  expense.  There  should 
certainly  be  more  variety,  and  a  nurse  is  not  likely  to 
have  time  to  get  or  cook  her  own  food.  If  the  food  is 
well  chosen,  varied,  and  not  spoiled  in  cooking,  she 
will  be  glad  to  receive  it  all  prepared  for  her,  or  to  share 
it  at  the  Master  and  Matron's  table. 

I  think  that  in  the  matter  of  nurses'  (and  other 
officers')  accommodation  and  comfort,  there  should  be 
more  enquiry  from,  and  more  appeal  to,  the  Visiting 
Committee.  We  listen  to  the  inmates'  grumUes,  and 
maybe  the  nurses  are  putting  up  silendy  with  com- 
paratively more  intolerable  grievances.     If  we  make 
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the  nurse  reasonably  comfortable,  I  believe  we  shall 
get  the  kind  we  want  in  our  smaller  Workhouses,  not 
the  young,  keen,  highly  educated  nurse  who  wants  to 
hear  lectures  and  see  operations  and  rise  to  a  big 
position,  but  more  probably  quieter,  more  homely, 
more  comfortable  women,  not  capable  of  advanced 
learning,  but  fond  of  nursing,  as  so  many  women 
providentially  are. 

There  is  one  more  point.  Will  this  higher  standard 
of  comfort  for  the  sick  and  aged  increase  pauperism  ? 
It  may  be  one  cause,  but  far  more  likely  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  high  rent  in  towns  which  makes  the 
accommodation  of  old  people,  who  dislike  crowding 
and  noise,  a  real  difficulty,  almost  an  impossibility — 
and  also  to  the  decline  in  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
towards  old  parents  which  we  can  hardly  fail  to  notice 
when  working  on  Relief  Committees. 

A  third  reason  may  be  that  our  working  classes  in 
villages  have  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  for  them- 
selves and  of  decency  for  their  children,  and  feel  that 
they  are  not  able  to  put  all  their  children  into  one 
bedroom  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  room  in  the 
cottage  for  the  old  grandfather  or  grandmother,  and 
yet  a  larger  cottage  is  really  not  always  to  be  had. 
So  even  if  we  made  no  changes  for  the  better,  I  think 
we  must  expect  that  these  causes  will  raise  the  number 
of  the  old  and  helpless  indoor  cases.  The  changes  for 
the  better,  however,  are  bound  to  come — and  as  there 
is  a  general  endeavour  to  bring  about  social  reforms, 
we  may  be  rewarded  by  finding  that  such  reforms  in 
the  housing  question  will  lessen  the  number  of  old 
people  who  are  forced  to  avail  themselves  of  our 
wards. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  (Hon.  Secretary)  said  that  in  his  own 
Union  they  had  only  sixty  inmates  in  all  in  the  Workhouse,  and  the 
cost  of  administiation  in  the  small  Workhouses  was  growing  out  of 
all  due  proportion  to  the  real  relief  of  the  poor.  Perhaps  the  real  solu- 
tion would  be  to  do  away  with  the  small  Workhouse  altogether, 
and,  by  combination  of  two  or  more  Workhouses,  to  make  one  fairly 
large  institution  for  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  In  these 
days  of  facilities  for  travelling  that  would  present  no  serious  diffi- 
culty. It  was  highly  desirable,  as  two  very  sad  cases  that  had  come 
under  his  observation  recently  had  impressed  upon  him  that  there 
should  be  some  arrangement  by  which  serious  cases  might  be  treated 
in  the  large  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  payment  being  made  for  them  at 
the  rate  which  the  ordinary  cases  of  the  particular  Infirmary  actually 
cost.  Perhaps  the  best  solution  would  be  by  combination  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  have  a  common  Workhouse  for  a  large  area — ^in  the 
case  of  Northumberland,  with  the  exception  of  the  south-east  corner, 
that  would  be  the  county  area — and  to  have  one  Workhouse  and  one 
Hospital.  With  regard  to  the  staffing  of  the  Hospitals  and  Workhouses, 
he  thought  it  was  better  that  a  Matron  should  know  cooking  than 
that  she  should  be  a  trained  nurse.  Above  all,  let  the  Matron 
insist  on  having  perfect  cleanliness  throughout  the  establishment 
She  should  be  first  and  foremost  a  good  housekeeper.  The  nurses 
should  have  considerable  latitude  as  to  their  work,  as  they  knew  best 
what  the  patients  required,  also  at  w'hat  times  they  (the  nurses)  could 
be  spared  from  attendance  to  take  their  relaxation.  The  nurse 
should  have  at  least  two  hours  a  day  entirely  to  herself  and,  if 
possible,  in  the  open  air.  By  that  means  the  nurses  would  be  able 
to  work  more  efficiently,  and  to  see  things  in  their  true  light.  The 
nurses  should  also  have  plenty  of  everything  that  was  required  for 
the  proper  management  of  the  cases,  such  as  clean  linen  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  also  screens  to  put  round 
some  of  the  beds,  and  at  least  two  rooms  for  maternity  cases.  The 
nurses  should  also  have  great  liberty  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of 
food  for  the  patients.  He  thanked  the  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  for  her 
valuable  paper. 

Rev.  Canon  Waterton  suggested  that  in  the  small  Unions 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  the  supply  of  nurses  by  the  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association  or  kindred  agencies. 

Rev.  C.  T,  Phillips  strongly  advocated  the  combination  of  small 
Unions  with  a  view  to  efficient  and  economical  arrangements  being 
made  for  the  treatment  of  consumptive  patients. 

Mr  J.  W.  LowRV  (Local  Government  Board)  said  that  the  question 
was  a  comparatively  easy  one  for  the  large  Unions.  They  were  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Hon.  lady  who  had  brought  the  matter  forward  in 
that  very  brilliant  paper.  He  was  in  favour  of  transferring  serious 
cases  from  the  smaller  Unions  to  places  like  the  Infirmaries  at 
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Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  where  they  had  all  that  money  and  skill 
could  provide.  It  was  all  Poor  Law  expenditure,  and  the  only 
question  was  how  to  provide  accommodation.  The  best  treatment 
was  the  most  economical  in  the  end.  The  ordinary  Workhouse 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  exchange  patients  as  of  right,  and  it 
should  be  compulsory  upon  the  Unions  to  admit  the  cases.  The 
only  extra  expense  would  be  the  cost  of  conveying  the  patients  to  the 
large  institutions.  He  trusted  they  would  soon  get  rid  of  that  blessed 
word  "Workhouse,**  and  every  other  ridiculous  name  that  was 
applied  to  the  Poor  I^w  operations,  which  made  the  poor  wander  in 
misery  and  pain  for  months  rather  than  darken  the  doors  of  the 
Poor  Law  institutions.  (Cheers.)  He  urged  the  Guardians  to  show 
themselves  worthy  of  the  great  position  they  occupied  as  Guardians 
of  the  poor.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Craighill  said  that  the  subject  had  been  so  well  treated 
that  there  was  little  to  be  added.  There  was  a  great  deal  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  combination  of  small  Workhouses.  Under  the  existing 
kiw  it  was  possible  for  the  Guardians  to  combine  for  certain  purposes 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  He  would 
suggest  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  that,  as  there  were  two  or  three  small 
Unions  close  together  in  Northumberland,  they  should  have  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  whether  they  should  combine  for  certain  purposes 
and  use  their  respective  buildings  for  special  purposes.  They  all 
thanked  the  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  for  her  able  paper,  which  covered  the 
whole  ground,  and  stuck  to  the  subject  from  start  to  finish.  He 
moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper.   (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  S.  Adams  (Bishop  Auckland)  seconded,  saying  that  he  had 
enjoyed  the  paiper  exceedingly.  The  paper  was  certain  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  was 
such  a  right  of  entry  to  the  large  infirmaries  as  Mr  Lowry  had  sug- 
gested, but  it  would  probably  be  possible  only  through  a  central 
govemii^  body,  and  that  would  mean  bringing  in  the  County 
Councils,  the  body  that  they  wished  to  keep  out.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  woutd  rather  not,  therefore,  emphasise  the  right  of  entry,  but 
would  prefer  to  rely  on  friendly  arrangements  between  various 
Boards.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  Murray  (Tynemouth)  said  that  in  the  matter  of  transferring 
patients  from  *•  50  Preston  Avenue  " — (hear,  hear,  and  laughter) — and 
other  institutions — there  were  no  Workhouses  now — (hear,  hear)— 
much  could  be  done  by  friendly  arrangements,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
do  his  best  to  secure  the  admission  of  any  serious  case  from  a  small 
Union  into  the  institutions  controlled  by  his  own  Board.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mrs  Lloyd  Wilson  (Cockermouth)  said  that  the  question  of  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  nurses  was  a  difficult  one.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  some  of  the  Boards  could  combine  for  the  training  of  nurses. 

Mis  Fraser  (Tynemouth)  said  that  some  arrangements  were 
urgently  needed  for  the  treatment  of  consumption.    She  remembered 
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one  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  once  saying  that  if  they 
got  a  good,  ail-round  woman  to  manage  the  Workhouse  and  a  porter  to 
help  her  that  would  be  the  best  system.  As  to  nurses,  she  had  heard 
Guardians  say  they  would  vote  for  the  best4ooking  ones.  (Lau^ter.) 
Was  that  fair?  (Laughter.)  A  good  face  was  often  a  different 
thing  from  a  good>looking  face.  (Laughter.)  It  was  knowledge  and 
sympathy  that  were  required.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Davidson  (Newcastle)  said  that  he  had  greatly  enjoyed  and 
profited  by  the  paper.  It  behoved  the  larger  Unions  to  extend  all 
possible  help  to  the  smaller  ones.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  should  con- 
sider not  how  to  get  the  utmost  possible  payment  for  the  patients 
from  the  smaller  Unions,  but  should  take  them  in  at  the  absolute 
cost  price.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  nurses  should  be  well  paid  and 
carefully  considered  with  a  view  to  giving  them  sufficient  leisure  and 
such  comforts  as  would  fortify  them  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
arduous  duties.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  no  objection  to  a  matron 
being  a  trained  nurse  provided  that  she  did  not  interfere  in  the 
control  of  the  hospital,  for  as  sure  as  she  did  there  would  be  friction. 
On  the  whole,  he  preferred  a  matron  who  knew  nothing  about  nurs- 
ing.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Lady  Mabel  Howard  (Penrith)  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  well  if  the  matrons  of  small  Unions  did  know  something  about 
nursing,  as  they  could  take  charge  of  the  hospital  during  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  the  nurse.  There  was  no  comparison  between  the 
large  and  the  small  Unions  in  nursing  matters. 

Mr  J.  C.  Llewellyn  (Bootle)  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  staff  in  the  Union  with  which  he  was  connected. 

Mr  T.  Mawson  (Weardale)  expressed  his  preference  for  a  matron 
with  a  knowledge  of  nursing  for  the  small  Unions.  He  would  be 
glad  if  the  Unions  could  combine  not  only  for  nursing  and  other 
matters,  but  also  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  trained  nurses. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  considered  the  paper  to  be  the  best  that  he  had 
ever  heard.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  MooRSOM  (Local  Government  Board)  said  that  he  was 
happy  to  think  that  there  was  much  less  friction  between  the  nursing 
staff  and  the  matrons  than  hitherto,  and  he  attributed  that  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  interchange  of  opinions  which  had  been  possible 
through  the  frequent  meetings  of  Poor  Law  Officers  that  had  taken 
place  in  recent  years,  and  which  had  done  great  good  by  enabling 
the  various  classes  of  officials  to  see  things  in  their  proper  perspective. 
(Hear,  hear.)  To  expect  to  arrange  for  the  specialisation  of  Work- 
houses was,  perhaps,  looking  rather  far  ahead,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  half-a-dozen  small  Unions,  in  juxtaposition,  combining  for 
the  treatment  of  the  sick.  To  specialise  the  Workhouses,  to  use  each 
House  for  a  special  class,  the  aged,  the  feeble-minded,  or  the  sick, 
and  so  forth,  would  doubtless  result  in  better  treatment  of  the 
respective  classes,  and  in  economy  of  management.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  B.  Lonsdale  (Carlisle)  said  that  he  thought  the  best 
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system  of  meeting  the  nurses'  needs  in  the  way  of  their  dietary  was  to 
give  them  money  in  lieu  of  food,  and  let  them  buy  what  they  fancied 
for  themselves. 

The  President  said  that  the  Northern  Workhouse  Nursing 
Association  had  for  some  years  supplied  nurses  to  the  Gateshead 
Union.  The  expense  of  securing  proper  nursing  and  proper  ap- 
pliances in  the  smaller  Unions  was  prohibitive.  To  secure  proper 
treatment  of  the  sick  there  must  be  either  combination  of  the  small 
Unions,  or  else  arrangements  by  which  patients  could  be  received 
in  the  larger  hospitals.  Without  combination,  there  would  be  a 
continuance  of  the  difficulties  of  which  they,  especially  in  the  smaller 
Unions,  were  painfully  aware.  Everything  had  worked  smoothly  in 
his  own  Union  Hospital,  and  his  Board  had  given  the  utmost  con- 
sideration to  the  nursing  staff,  giving  them  a  liberal  dietary,  com- 
fortable quarters,  and  plenty  of  leisure.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  who  was  very  cordially  received,  expressed 
her  thanks.  It  was  for  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors 
to  suggest  schemes  for  the  combination  of  Unions,  and  to  recom- 
mend, and  almost  to  enforce  them  if  anything  were  to  be  accom- 
plished in  that  direction.  Such  schemes  could  only  be  formed 
by  experts,  and  not  by  discussion  among  Guardians. 

Rev.  A.  F.  CuRWEN  referred  to  the  impending  retirement  of  Mr 
Moorsom  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  said  that  in  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  they  experienced  the 
suaviier  in  modoy  though  from  the  Board  they  often  had  a  great  deal 
of  the  Jbrtiter  in  re.  (Laughter.)  The  Conference  would  desire  to 
offer  Mr  Moorsom  its  good  wishes  on  his  retirement,  and,  in 
bidding  him  farewell,  to  express  the  hope  that  he  would  continue  to 
come  among  them  in  his  private  capacity.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  endorsed  what  Mr  Curwen  had  said,  and 
took  that  opportunity  of  saying  that  though  the  requirements  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  often  seemed  irksome,  the  hints  and  the 
kindly  co-operation  of  the  Inspectors  were  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Guardians,  and  were  productive  of  much  good.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  Moorsom  (Local  Government  Board)  returned  thanks  to 
the  Conference,  and  said  that  his  object  had  always  been  to  help  the 
Guardians  in  every  possible  way,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  of  the 
kindly  spirit  in  which  his  efforts  had  invariably  been  received.  He 
thanked  the  Conference  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  £.  Gill  (Kendal)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
the  Vice-President,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  and 
said  that  the  Guardians  of  that  district  were  proud  of  the  reception 
which  had  been  given  to  Mrs  Cropper's  paper,  for  they  all  regarded 
her  as  a  lady  who  had  her  heart  in  the  work,  and  one  of  great  experi- 
ence in  Poor  Law  administration.  (Cheers.)  He  also  expressed 
his  acknowledgment  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  to  Mr  Craighill 
for  having  suggested  the  meeting  in  the  open  air.     (Cheers.) 
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Mr  J.  W.  LowRY  (Local  Government  Board)  seconded  the  pro- 
position, which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  President  heartily  thanked  the  Conference. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr  Craighill  it  was  resolved  that  the  Hon. 
Secretary  be  requested  to  write  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  Mr  Jonathan 
Eskdale,  who  was  prevented  from  attending  by  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
and  to  the  Rev.  Father  Bourke,  who  was  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  the  members  were  photo- 
graphed by  Mr  R.  Middleton  (Gateshead),  who  has  kindly  allowed 
the  picture  to  be  reproduced  in  this  Report. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Twenty-First  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  District  comprising  the  Counties  of 
Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Meri- 
oneth, AND  Montgomery,  held  at  the  Union 
Offices,  Holywell,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day,   22ND  AND   23RD   AUGUST    I905. 


Presidents — 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mostyn. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 


The  following  Unions  were 
Anglesey  (2  Unions). 
Anglcssy — 
M'KiUop,  A.  (Chainnan). 
Thomas,  Hugh. 
Hughes,  J.  Edwyn  (Acting  Clerk). 

Holyhead— 
Foalkes,  O.  H.  (Chairman). 
Gardner,  Robert. 
Hughes,  James  E.  (Clerk). 

Carnarvon  (4  Unions). 
Bangor  and  Beaumaris— 
Thomas,  Hugh  (Chairman). 
Hughes,  Robert. 

Carnarvon— 
Owea,  Job -(Chairman). 
Williajns,  Humphrey. 

CONWAT— 

Jones,  W.  F.  (Chairman). 
Abram,  Thomas,    .ou; 
Parry,  T.  E.  (Clerk). 


represented  at  the  Conference  :— 

Pwllheli — 
Tones,  John  T.  (Chairman). 
Pritchard,  Hugh  (Qerk). 

Denbighshire  (3  Unions). 
Llanrwst — 
Owen.  R.  R.  (Qerk). 

Ruthin— 
Simon,  J.  H.  ((Chairman). 
Reece,  Rev.  J.  F. 

Wrbxham— 

Jones,  Simon  (Chainnan). 
Cromar,  George. 

Bury,  j!  Bagnall  (Assistant.Clerk). 

Flintshire  (3  Unions). 
St  Asaph— 
Hughes,  W.  H. 
Jones,  T.  C. 
Jon^  Robert. 
Williams,  Hugh. 
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St  Asaph — €0ntinued, 
Williams,  J.  P. 
Williams,  John. 
Grimsley,  Charles  (Qerk). 

H  A  WAR  DEN— 

Fryer,  Wm.  (Chainnan). 
MiUington,  J. 

Holywell— 
Prince,  James  (Chairman). 
Batters,  Mrs. 
Davies,  Edward. 
Davies,  R.  Lloyd. 
Davies,  Robert 
Evans,  Edward. 
Evans,  Peter. 
Hughes,  Daniel. 
Hnghes,  Miss. 
Humphreys,  Thomas. 
Tones,  Edward  (Gwespyr). 
tones,  Mrs  S. 
Jones,  Mrs  Johnson. 
Matthews,  John. 
Morgans,  J.  T. 
Muspratt,  James  L. 
Oliver,  Rev.  David,  D.D. 
Peters,  Edward. 
Pickering,  Wm.  C. 
Pryce,  John. 
Reynolds,  Samuel 
Roberts,  John. 
Roberts,  William  (Mostyn). 
Roberts,  William  (Nerquis). 


White,  Miss. 

Roberts,  P.  Harding  (Oerk). 
Roberts,  W.  H.  (Assistant  Clerk). 
Roberts,  Arthur  (Workhouse  Master). 
Roberts,  Sarah  (Workhouse  Matron). 
WUliams,  J.  H.  (Medical  Officer). 
Williams,  James  (Public  Vaccinator). 
Owen,  E.  Lloyd  (Medical  Officer). 
Lunt,  Osborne  (Public  Vaccinator). 
Edwards,  J.  H.  (Relieving  Officer). 
Edwards,  S.  T.  (Relieving  Officer). 
Price,  R.  T.  (Relieving  Officer). 
Marsden,  John  (Rate  Collector). 
Williams,  John  (Rate  Collector). 
Edwards,  Samuel  (Rate  Collector). 

Mbrionbthshirb  (4  Unions). 
Bala— 
Morris,  Mrs. 
Parry,  Mrs. 

CORWEN— 

Hughes,  Hugh. 
Lynes,  Col.  S.  Parr 

DOLGELLY— 

Evans,  Ht^h  (Chairman). 

Montgomeryshire  (4  Unions). 
Llanfyllin— 
Edwards,  John. 
Perrott,  R.  Owen. 


VISITORS. 
Miss  M.  Baines,  Leeds. 
Mrs  Bentham,  Bradford. 
Mrs  Yates,  Qlcen  Hall,  near  Mold. 
Mrs  P.  Harding  Roberts,  Holywell. 
Miss  Blackburne  Williams,  Abergele. 
Mrs  T.  M.  Tones,  Colwyn  Bay. 

Mr  F.  T.  Bircham,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector. 
Mr  Edward  Foulkes,  Chainnan,  Holywell  Urban  District  CoundL 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham,  Chainnan,  Bradford  Union. 
Mr  C  J.  Batters,  Tanlan  Hall,  near  Holywell. 
Mr  Eliord  Roberts,  HolywelL 

The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference : — Festiniog, 
Forden,  Machynlleth,  and  Newtown  and  Llanidloes. 


SUBJECTS   DISCUSSED. 

The  Relief  (School   Children)   Order.    By   Mr  F.    H. 

Bentham,  Chairman^  Bradford  {Yorks,)  Board  of  Guardians 
The  Development  of  the  Individual  as  one  Aim  of  the 

Poor  Law.    By  Miss  Margaret  Baines,  Guardian^  Leeds 

Union 

Suggestions  for  the  Decrease  of  Pauperism.    By  Mr  Job 

OwEHf  Chairinan^  Carnarvon  Board  of  Guardians 
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Tuesday,  22nd  August. 

The  Delegates  were  entertained  at  the  Town  Hall,  Holywell,  to 
Luncheon,  provided  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Holywell  Union  and 
friends.  Mr  James  Prince,  Chairman  of  the  Holywell  Board  of 
Guardians,  presided. 

Mr  Edward  Foulkes,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Urban  Council), 
welcomed  the  members  of  the  Conference  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 
saying  that  he  trusted  their  proceedings  would  be  the  means  of 
furnishing  them  with  knowledge  which  would  be  of  use  to  them  in 
the  good  work  they  had  in  hand.  The  Poor  Law  was  a  hard  problem 
to  solve,  but  judging  from  the  interest  they  had  taken  in  these 
gatherings  in  the  past  they  would  proceed  with  the  work  in  the 
vigorous  manner  they  had  done  in  the  past.  He  was  certain  of  this 
— that  anything  which  was  done  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  would  not 
lose  its  reward,  for  as  the  Psalmist  said,  **  Blessed  be  the  man  that 
provideth  for  the  sick  and  needy ;  the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  the 
time  of  trouble."  In  the  name  of  the  Council  he  gave  the  delegates 
a  hearty  welcome  to  Holywell.    (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  then  submitted  the  toast  of  "The  King,"  which 
was  received  with  musical  honours. 

Dr  James  Williams  proposed  "Success  to  the  Conference," 
mentioning  that  he  had  been  medical  officer  of  the  Holywell  Union 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

Mr  J.  L.  MusPRATT  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Holywell 
Urban  Council  for  the  use  of  the  Hall,  which  was  carried. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Luncheon — which  were  of  a  brief  character 
— then  terminated,  and  the  delegates  wended  their  way  up  to  the  Board 
Room  at  the  Union  Offices,  where  the  Conference  was  held. 

Expressions  of  regret  at  inability  to  attend  the  Conference  were 
sent  by  Miss  B.  Walton  Evans  (Local  Government  Board),  Mrs 
Roberts  (Llangollen),  Mrs  Edwin  Morgan  (St  Asaph),  Mr  Edw.  Jones 
(Whitford),  Mr  J.  Frimston  (Rhyl),  Mr  Thomas  Hughes  (Clerk  of 
Anglesey  Union),  Mr  John  H.  Ellis  (Rhyl),  Mr  William  Astbury 
(Northop),  Mr  Owen  Jones  (Blaenau  Festiniog),  Mr  J.  Oswell  Bury 
(Clerk  of  Wrexham  Board),  Mr  Howes  Roberts  (Chairman  of 
St  Asaph  Board),  Mr  Thomas  Roberts  (Clerk  of  Festiniog  Board), 
Mr  Robert  Jones  (Master  of  St  Asaph  Union),  and  Mr  John  Petrie 
(Holywell). 

Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts  submitted  his  Annual  Report,  as 
foUows : — 

Before  submitting  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  during 
the  past  year,  it  is  painfully  necessary  to  refer  to  the  great  loss  that 
has  been  sustained  in  the  death  of  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen,  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  North  Wales  Poor  Law 
Conference  in  1877,  and  who  presided  at  the  first  Conference. 
Since  that  time  he  has  always  exercised  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare, 
and  the  success  of  the  Conference  is  largely  attributable  to  the  trouble 
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he  took  in  assisting  in  the  arrangements  from  year  to  year,  and  his 
readiness  at  all  times  to  place  his  valuable  services  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Conference.  Within  a  week  of  his  death  he  attended  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conference  at  Chester,  and  the  news  which  came  so 
suddenly  caused  deep  regret  throughout  the  Poor  Law  circles  in 
North  Wales.  Your  Secretary  attended  the  funeral  as  the  represen- 
tative of  this  Conference,  and  also  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Confer- 
ence, of  which  Captain  Gnffith-Boscawen  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  position  which  brought  honour  to  himself  and  the  principality. 

The  Committee  who  had  in  hand  the  arrangements  for  this 
Conference  have  already  conveyed  to  Mrs  Griffith-Boscawen  their 
sympathy,  and  no  doubt  a  resolution  will  be  passed  this  day 
expressing  the  feelings  of  the  Conference  at  the  loss  sustained. 

At  the  Annual  Conference  held  in  Ruthin  in  August  last,  under 
the  presidency  of  Colonel  Comwallis  West,  representatives  were  present 
from  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty  Unions  in  North  Wales»  the  Unions  not 
represented  being  Forden,  Machynlleth,  Newtown  and  Llanidloes, 
and  Llatifyllin.  The  attendance,  however,  was  greatly  in  excess  of 
any  previous  Conference.  Copies  of  the  papers  read  and  a  report  of 
the  discussion  appear  in  the  published  Report  by  Messrs  King  &  Son, 
London.  The  resolution  then  passed  relating  to  Vagrancy  was 
forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Vagrancy,  and  duly  acknowledged,  and,  pursuant  to  the 
resolution  also  passed,  a  Special  Conference  was  convened  and  held 
at  Chester  to  consider  the  question  of  Vagrancy,  the  uniform  treat- 
ment of  vagrants  in  the  North  Wales  Unions,  and  the  best  means  to 
be  adopted  to  deal  with  that  class  of  paupers.  The  matter  having 
been  fully  discussed,  resolutions  were  passed  and  forwarded  to  each 
Board  of  Guardians  for  their  consideration  with  the  view  of  uniform 
treatment,  and  the  meeting  resolved  that  the  Chairman  {Captain 
Boscawen)  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  should  be  appointed  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  subject  as 
affecting  North  Wales.  Your  Secretary  was  summoned  before  the 
Committee  to  give  evidence,  and  with  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
Clerks  of  the  respective  Unions  in  North  Wales,  he  was  able  to  com- 
pile and  submit  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question  as  it  affected  the 
district  of  this  Conference. 

The  receipts  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  ;£x4,  including  a 
balance  in  hand  of  j^t,  7s.  6d.,  and  the  expenditure,  including  the 
Special  Conferences  on  the  Valuation  Bill  and  the  Vagrancy  question, 
amounted  to  ;;^io.  7s.,  leaving  a  balance  of  ^3. 13s.  to  carry  forward 
to  this  year's  account.  With  one  exception  (Machynlleth)  all  the 
Unions  sent  in  contributions,  thereby  showing  their  support,  although 
unable  to  be  present. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  the  Conference,  and 
this  year  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty  Unions  have  appointed  Delegates 
to  attend  the  Conference. 

Mr  James  Prince  (Chairman  of  the  Holywell  Union)  proposed 
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a  resolution  of  condolence  with  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late 
Captain  Griffith-Boscawen. 

Mr  Samuel  }on£s  (Wrexham)  seconded  the  proposition,  saying 
that  the  late  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  took  an  exceptional  interest 
in  Poor  Law  administration,  and  his  services  were  highly  appreciated. 
His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  the  Guardians  of  North  Wales. 

Lord  MosTYN  said  that  he  desired  to  add  his  own  expressions  of 
regret  to  what  had  been  said.  The  work  done  by  the  late  Captain 
Griffith-Boscawen  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  proper  working  of 
Poor  Law  in  North  Wales, 

The  proposition  was  carried,  all  the  members  standing. 

Lord  MosTYN,  who  was  cheered  on  rising,  said:  I  can  assure 
you  it  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  here  to-day.  I  must 
say  that  when  Mr  Harding  Roberts  asked  me  to  take  the  chair  I 
consented  to  do  so  with  a  certain  amount  of  diffidence,  as  I  have 
had  very  little  experience  in  Poor  Law  work,  and  have  never  been  a 
Guardian,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I  offer  you  any  hints  or  expressions  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
Poor  Law  work.  I  may  possibly  claim  that  I  have  a  certain  right 
to  be  here,  because  my  family  have  always  taken  a  very  deep 
interest  in  the  Poor  Law.  I  allude  to  my  grandfather.  He  was  the 
first  chairman  elected  in  Holywell,  in  the  year  1837,  and  he  con- 
tinued chairman  for  upwards  of  forty-five  years,  and  remained  the 
hon.  Chairman  to  the  day  of  his  death.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that 
nearly  all  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  North  Wales  are  represented 
here.  The  subjects  before  us  are  very  varied  and  interesting.  Poor 
Law  is  evoking  a  great  deal  of  attention,  especially  now  that  it 
is  proposed  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  upon  it.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  few  public  bodies  have  discharged  their  duties  in  the 
past  with  greater  care  than  the  old  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  fact 
that  it  is  seventy  years  since  the  Poor  Law  was  remodelled  speaks 
well  for  the  foresight  of  our  fathers  who  formed  the  old  law  of  1834. 
There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  allude  to.  The  question  of 
the  unemployed  has  lately  assumed  proportions  of  very  great  magni- 
tude, and  it  requires  the  most  careful  consideration.  The  Act  which 
has  just  been  passed  is  of  a  very  much  less  contentious  character 
than  that  which  was  originally  proposed.  It  is  a  temporary  expedient 
to  meet  cases  which  arise  not  from  the  fault  of  the  unemployed  but  from 
industrial  difficulties  of  a  temporary  and  accidental  character.  The 
question  arose  whether  these  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law, 
with  a  stigma — to  use  Lord  Lansdowne's  expression,  the  meaning 
of  which  you  as  Guardians  very  well  appreciate — attaching  to  it, 
or  whether  some  other  means  should  he  found  of  enabling  the 
unemployed  to  resume  work  in  the  wage-earning  class  to  which  they 
belonged  previously.  An  inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commission  will  take 
time,  and  there  may  and  probably  will  be  minority  reports;  and  look- 
ing to  the  time  that  it  would  take  before  the  Commission  could  pos- 
sibly report,  it  was  well  to  have  a  scheme,  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of 
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Parliament,  passed  at  once  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  have  a  plan  which  will  discriminate  the 
ordinary  workless  class  who  come  under  the  Poor  Law  and  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  special  industrial  circumstances.  Looking  at 
all  the  conditions,  the  Act  seems  to  be  as  good  as  it  can  be  for  the 
purpose.  (Hear,  hear.^  I  am  very  glad  to  see  Mr  Bircham  here,  and 
I  should  like  to  mention  a  few  figures  which  I  read  the  other  day. 
If  they  are  inaccurate  he  will  correct  them.  It  seems,  according  to 
a  statement  recently  issued  by  him,  that  the  population  of  North 
Wales  was  466,869  in  1891  and  487,055  in  1901,  and  the  number  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  poor  in  1895  was  1,798  and  17,151  respectively 
(total  18,949),  compared  with  1,828  and  13)998  respectively  (totsd 
15,826)  in  1905.  The  expenditure,  however,  had  risen  from  ^18,488 
for  in>maintenance  and  ^95,768  for  out-relief  (total  ;;^i  14,256)  in 
1^95*  to  ^23,038  and  ;^92,396  respectively  (total  ;^i  15,434)  in  the 
year  ended  Lady  Day  1905.  From  that  it  appears  that  the  Guardians 
now  deal  more  liberally  with  many  cases  than  they  did  in  previous 
years.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  all  know  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  we  all  know  that  we  cannot  blame  the 
Guardians  if  they  seem  to  be  more  extravagant,  as  they  are  called 
upon  to  carry  out  improvements  without  having  any  say  in  the 
matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  want  to  defend  extravagance,  and  I 
do  not  say  that  on  the  whole  there  is  any  extravagance,  but  I  wish 
to  remind  you  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  look  the 
matter  in  the  face  and  keep  the  rates  down  as  much  as  they 
possibly  can.  The  position  now  is  very  different  from  what  it  was 
in  1834.  If  we  look  at  this  beautiful  room — (hear,  hear) — and 
contrast  it  with  the  accommodation  which  the  Board  had  a  few  years 
1^0,  we  see  that — (hear,  hear) — and  we  can  congratulate  the  Board 
upon  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  the  Poor 
Law.  I  see  before  me  a  lot  of  experts  whose  opinions  I  shall  listen  to, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  profit  by  what  I  hear.  (Hear,  hear.)  One 
word  more,  I  can  only  say  what  pleasure  it  will  give  Lady  Mostyn 
and  myself  to  see  you  to-morrow  at  the  garden  party.  (Cheers.)  I 
will  now  ask  Mr  Bentham  to  favour  us  with  his  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

THE  RELIEF  (SCHOOL  CHILDREN) 
ORDER  AND  THE  DUTY  OF  THE 
STATE  IN  RELATION  TO  NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN. 

By  Mr  F.  H.  BENTHAM, 

ChmirmoM,  Brmd/ord {Yorks.)  Union. 


The  recent  issue  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
an  Order  with  reference  to  the  feeding  of  school  chil- 
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dren  is  not  the  result  of  any  demand  made  by  the 
people  generally  nor  by  parents  in  particular.  It  is 
the  outcome  of  an  agitation  made  on  their  behalf  by 
the  leaders  of  socialistic  opinion,  who  believe  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  food  for  all  school 
children  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school 
authorities,  such  children  are  underfed,  irrespective  of 
the  ability  of  the  parents  to  provide  for  them.  Al- 
though the  Order  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  demand, 
it  is  not  diametrically  opposed  to  it.  It  acknowledges 
to  a  certain  extent  that  the  State  has  responsibilities 
in  the  matter,  it  expects  that  the  natural  instinct  of 
philanthropy  should  play  its  part,  and  it  also  insists 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  parents  being  maintained. 
Its  main  feature  is  the  protection  of  the  children,  rather 
than  the  care  of  them. 

Several  Bills  having  been  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment during  the  late  session,  each  of  which  contained 
clauses  which  were  calculated  to  transfer  parental 
duties  to  the  State,  and  having  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  agitation  which  has  prompted  these  Bills,  it 
behoves  all  social  reformers,  voluntary  workers,  and 
elected  administrators  who  have  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  to  consider  carefully  what  are  the 
proper  limits  of  State  interference  with  parental  re- 
sponsibilities ;  what  are  the  powers  at  present  granted 
by  the  State  to  public  authorities,  especially  to  Boards 
of  Guardians,  to  interfere  with  these  relations,  and  the 
effect  of  the  recent  Order. 

The  trend  towards  collective  effort  and  increased 
social  activities  is  good,  when  based  on  equity  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  moral  and  social  welfare 
of  the  people  as  a  whole ;  but  every  advance  in  this 
direction  which  is  made  at  the  expense  of  individual 
perfection  and  activity  (indeed,  if  it  arrests  the  develop- 
ment of  these  two  essentials),  is  sure  to  fail  and  cause 
a  reaction  which  is  so  much  lost  ground  in  the  march 
of  progress. 
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If  we  would  avoid  these  oscillations,  we  should 
consider  the  ultimate  effect  which  a  proposed  change 
will  have  upon  human  conduct,  remembering  also  that 
upon  the  fitness  of  the  people  (affected  by  the  change) 
to  receive  it  depends  very  largely  its  success  or  failure. 
The  outward  structure  and  the  inward  qualities  must 
be  assimilated. 

Man  may  get  much  knowledge  and  material 
possessions  by  a  chance  hit  through  the  method  of 
trial  and  error,  but  it  is  not  quite  the  safest  basis  upon 
which  changes  in  our  social  structure  should  be  made. 
If  we  would  avoid  mistakes  there  should  be  some 
association  of  ideas  between  each  successive  step  which 
is  taken,  and  it  were  wise  to  study  the  probable  effect 
of  a  proposed  change  upon  human  nature  and  all  that 
makes  for  human  happiness.  To  expect  that  outward 
changes  in  our  social  arrangements  will  entirely  achieve 
our  objects  is  to  disconnect  the  influence  of  education 
both  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  character  on  individual 
conduct. 

That  legislative  action  and  administrative  changes 
do  influence  human  motives  is  quite  certain,  but  not 
always  in  the  way  which  is  expected.  The  immediate 
beneficial  effects  are  easily  foreseen,  but  the  dangers 
lie  ahead,  and  but  few  have  sufficient  insight  to  discern 
them  or  to  see  the  direction  in  which  they  lead  us. 
But  I  would  venture  to  say  that,  unless  their  influences 
tend  towards  higher  ideals  of  individual  conduct  and 
a  nobler  conception  of  social  life,  they  are  useless  as 
instruments  of  progress. 

There  is  nothing  more  striking  to  a  student  of  the 
subject  of  the  law  as  relating  to  children  than  to  find 
how  comparatively  recent  is  the  development  of 
parental  responsibility  in  a  legal  sense. 

The  legal  status  of  the  child  has  remained  until 
very  lately  almost  unchanged.  A  child  on  reaching 
the  age  of  seven  was  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as 
an  adult  citizen,  but  it  was  denied  all  a  citizen  s  rights. 
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Private  parental  authority  had  almost  unlimited  legal 
sanction,  but  was  devoid  of  all  legal  responsibility. 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  of  legislative 
development  when  it  is  recognised  that  a  child  has  a 
right  to  food,  to  cleanliness,  and  to  some  degree  of 
parental  care  and  consideration.  The  child  cannot 
now  be  subject  to  wanton  ill-usage,  nor  worked  for 
unlimited  hours  in  factories,  nor  is  it  treated  in  the 
same  degree  of  severity  as  an  adult  ii\  criminal  cases. 

I  need  only  mention  the  Youthful  Offenders  Act, 
the  Industrial  School  Acts,  the  Factory  Acts,  the 
Mines'  Regulation  Act,  and  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Acts,  all  comparatively  recent  Acts,  as 
proof  of  my  statement. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  as  to  the  children  of  the 
State,  i.e,,  those  children  who  are  chargeable  to  the 
rates,  we  find  the  Poor  Law  allows  of  seven  different 
ways  in  which  Poor  Law  authorities  may  care  for 
dependent  children  besides  the  ordinary  method  of 
out-door  relief 

The  question  that  now  arises  is  whether  public 
opinion  should  still  further  enforce  upon  the  parent  the 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  his  children,  or  whether 
the  State  should  itself  maintain  the  children  as  the 
most  valuable  asset  of  the  country.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
a  civilised  State  parental  duty  extends  beyond  mere 
food  and  clothing ;  it  is  equally  a  parent's  duty  to  give 
his  child  a  plain  education,  both  literary  and  industrial, 
in  order  that  the  child  when  grown  up  shall  be  able 
to  earn  its  livelihood.  It  is  argued,  therefore,  by  some 
that,  as  the  State  has  already  undertaken  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  education  of  children,  it  cannot  logically 
decline  to  undertake  the  remainder.  (I  propose  to 
deal  with  this  argument  at  a  later  stage.)  Those  who 
argue  thus  recognise  that  public  opinion  is  not  yet 
efficiently  ripe  for  the  pure  milk  of  socialism,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  openly  urged  that  food  and  clothing 
should  be  granted  free  as  education  is  now  to  all,  but 
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that  it  oug^ht  to  be  given  out  of  public  funds  to  all 
children  wno  appear  underfed  or  ill-clothed,  no  matter 
what  the  income  of  the  parent,  without  question  asked, 
and  without  political  disability,  trusting  that  no  parents 
will  send  their  children  to  school  underfed  who  are 
able  to  feed  them. 

Whether  free  education  in  the  manner  we  have  it 
in  England  is  wise  or  unwise  is  a  matter  for  argument, 
although  not  in  this  paper.  We  already  possess  free 
education,  and  the  difficulty  of  retracing  our  steps  in 
this  direction  is  so  great  that  no  one  openly  advocates 
such  a  course  being  taken,  even  though  many  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  a  proper  principle  of  social  polity.  I 
therefore  accept  this  as  the  starting  point  in  consider- 
ing the  question  of  how  far  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
in  relation  to  neglected  children. 

I  am  prepared  to  agree  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
local  authorities  to  take  every  possible  step  to  ensure 
that  no  child  is  starved,  and  that  when  the  parent  is 
unable  to  provide  food,  to  see  that  it  is  provided.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  people 
whose  children  receive  free  education  pay  rates  them- 
selves, but  it  is  to  be  presuined  it  is  not  intended,  at 
present  at  least,  to  give  free  food  to  the  children  of  all 
ratepayers,  but  only  to  those  who  ask  for  it  or  appear 
to  need  it. 

If  we  have  no  desire  to  arrive  at  this  socialistic 
paradise,  when  everyone  will  live  at  everybody  else's 
expense,  and  if  we  wish  to  bring  up  future  generations 
of  independent  citizens,  and  not  to  breed  a  race  of 
paupers,  I  believe  all  legislation  should  enforce  rather 
than  weaken  parental  responsibility,  and  the  question 
we  must  ask  ourselves  is  whether  a  State  provision  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  school  children  other  than 
through  the  Poor  Law  will  weaken  or  strengthen 
parental  responsibility  ?  To  my  mind  it  admits  of  b«t 
one  answer,  i.e.,  it  will  weaken  it. 

I  am  bound  to  admit  that  we  have  travelled  a  long 
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way  towards  socialism  by  the  legislative  enactments 
restricting  the  power  of  the  strong  against  the  weak, 
the  restriction  of  liberty  of  the  individual  in  the 
interest  of  society ;  by  many  of  these  enactments 
individualism  has  had  to  give  way  to  collectivism. 
With  much  of  this  restrictive  legislation  I  agree; 
such  as  Factory  Acts  restricting  the  hours  of  work 
of  women  and  children,  Mines'  Regulations  Acts 
restricting  that  of  boys,  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts  for  the  protection  of  the  adult,  &c. 

But  in  all  this  legislation  tending  towards  collect- 
ivism, there  has  been  no  trace  of  shifting  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  means  of  existence  either  of  children  or 
of  adults  upon  the  State,  except  such  as  is  recognised 
by  the  Poor  Laws.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Poor  Laws 
trespass  upon  this  principle,  but  humanity  itself 
prompts  the  collective  conscience  so  far  as  to  acknow- 
ledge that  to  let  persons  die  of  starvation  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  is  inhuman.  But  in  order  to  prevent 
persons  relaxing  their  own  efforts  in  self- maintenance, 
conditions  upon  which  relief  is  granted  have  had  to  be 
imposed  which  renders  it  unattractive  to  those  who 
are  so  inclined.  It  is  said  that  people  have  rights 
outside  these  conditions,  but  it  has  also  been  said, 
truly  I  believe,  that  **the  sole  origin  of  any  right  is  in 
duty  fulfilled." 

No  doubt,  as  the  average  conception  of  the  duties 
of  each  to  society  is  lifted  to  a  higher  level,  more  can 
be  safely  done  in  the  direction  of  material  help,  which 
will  stimulate  activities  which  will  not  mean  relief, 
which  perpetuates  stagnation.  We  ought  also  at  the 
same  time  to  recognise  that  by  this  uplifting  process 
less  assistance  should  be  needed,  not  more.  Relief 
should  therefore  be  of  a  temporary  character. 

But  proposals  are  now  boldly  made  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  a  means  of  maintenance 
for  such  as  ask  for  it.  Since  this  maintenance  must 
necessarily  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  family,  it  is 
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not  at  all  illogical  on  their  part  to  demand  meanwhile 
that  all  children  should  be  maintained  and  trained  for 
a  suitable  occupation.  Hitherto  the  production  of 
wealth  has  been  left  to  individual  effort,  with  such 
State  direction  as  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
the  many,  and  the  Government  has  appropriated  as 
much  of  this  wealth  by  means  of  taxation  as  it  required 
for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  life  and  property. 
We  must  carefully  consider  how  far  we  can  safely 
depart  from  this  recognised  principle. 

The  problem,  however,  immediately  before  us  is 
how  to  deal  with  the  children  of  careless  or  bad 
parents  so  that  they  are  not  caused  unnecessary 
suffering,  without  at  the  same  time  weakening  the 
responsibility  of  the  parent. 

The  powers  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  I 
believe  are  quite  ample  for  the  purpose,  but  there  is 
a  want  of  co-ordination  amongst  the  various  societies 
and  local  authorities  which  prevents  these  powers 
being  used  to  their  fullest  extent. 

The  school  authority  does  not  know  what  the 
Guardians  are  doing  with  respect  to  any  case.  The 
officer  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  is  often  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  case  which 
comes  under  his  notice  is  one  for  the  school  authority, 
the  Guardians,  or  for  his  own  Society  to  take  up,  and 
I  find  that  usually,  when  his  Society  has  decided  as 
to  the  procedure  to  be  adopted,  the  magistrates  take 
a  contrary  view. 

To  give  an  example  from  my  own  knowledg^e : — 
L.H.J.,  a  boy  of  six  years,  was  residing  with  his 
mother,  an  unmarried  woman  of  immoral  and  dissolute 
habit.  Her  paramour  lived  with  her,  and  the  boy  was 
thus  the  witness  of  their  nightly  orgies.  The  N.S.P.C.C. 
did  not  institute  proceedings  owing  to  the  lack  of 
evidence  as  to  actual  physical  suffering,  the  boy 
appearing  well  fed  and  fairly  clothed.  The  officer  hata 
evidence  as  to  the  nightly  drunkenness  of  the  parent,  of 
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her  fighting  with  her  male  companion,  of  the  boy  being 
unable  to  sleep  until  the  early  morning  owing  to  their 
disgraceful  conduct,  which  facts  the  poHce  were 
willing  to  corroborate,  but  as  the  Stipendiary  required 
evidence  of  cruelty  (which  could  not  be  produced)  the 
case  was  kept  on  the  officers  list  for  observation. 
Subsequently  he  reported  the  matter  to  the  education 
authority,  who  did  nothing.  Finally  it  was  brought 
under  our  notice,  and  the  parent  and  her  companion 
having  in  the  interim  been  sent  to  gaol  for  various 
offences,  our  officer,  finding  the  case  one  requiring 
immediate  attention,  removed  the  boy  summarily  from 
school  to  our  Children's  Home,  and  the  Guardians 
have  since  adopted  him  under  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
1899.  How  easily  such  cases  escape  attention  when 
there  is  no  public  official  in  court. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  nation  that  child 
life  should  be  protected  against  both  moral  and 
physical  neglect  by  every  means  in  our  power,  but 
at  the  same  time  every  step  should  be  taken  to  enforce 
the  parents'  responsibility.     For  instance  : — 

A  child  on  becoming  chargeable  to  the  Guardians 
may  be  adopted  under  the  Act  of  1899,  as  in  the  case 
mentioned,  which  gives  full  powers  of  parents  to 
Guardians  for  children  maintained  by  them,  provided 
the  Guardians  are  of  opinion  that,  by  reason  of  mental 
deficiency  or  of  vicious  habits  or  mode  of  life,  a  parent 
of  the  child  is  unfit  to  have  control  of  it 

The  Act  has  been  a  blessing  to  thousands  of  poor 
neglected  children  whose  parents  were  totally  unfit  to 
have  the  training  of  them.  There  are  thousands  of 
others  at  present  with  their  parents  who  ought  to  be 
taken  chaise  of  permanently,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  State  economy  to  do  so.  (In  my  Union  the 
Guardians  have  adopted  to  date  239  such  children.) 

Yet,  in  order  to  prevent  parents  of  adopted  children 
escaping  their  obligations,  it  is  necessary  to  enforce 
payment  for  their  maintenance,  and  this  can  be  done 
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although  the  parents  have  no  further  control  over 
them.  Unless  this  is  done  it  makes  it  easy  for  bad 
parents  to  escape  their  responsibilities. 

I  believe  proper  steps  have  in  many  cases  not 
been  taken  against  such  parents,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Poor  Law  Officers  have  not  known  that  cases  were 
being  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates. 

I  think  the  remedy  for  the  confusion  I  have 
mentioned  is  very  simple.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 
that  it  should  be  left  to  an  officer  of  a  voluntary 
society  to  set  the  law  in  motion,  or  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Poor  Law  or  education  authority  to  cases  of 
neglect  or  ill-usage  by  parents.  I  believe  this  is 
undoubtedly  work  for  an  officer  of  the  local  authorities, 
preferably  an  officer  of  the  Guardians,  and  for  this 
*  reason  I  welcome  the  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  to  underfed  children  at  public  elementary 
schools  as  a  step  towards  co-ordination. 

The  children's  officer  I  have  suggested  would 
become  the  children's  protector,  and  would  be  in  touch 
with  both  public  and  private  charity.  He  would  have 
a  standing  in  the  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and 
would  be  the  recognised  medium  of  communication 
between  the  various  public  authorities  and  private 
charities  in  all  questions  relating  to  children. 

Mr  Henderson,  in  the  preface  to  his  valuable  work, 
"  Modern  Methods  of  Charity,"  says  : — 

**  Gradually  it  has  been  made  evident  that  public 
and  private  charity  are  not  rivals,  but  parts  of  our 
system,  and  that  they  complement  each  other,  both 
being  necessary.  Hence  there  are  everywhere  efforts 
to  define  the  appropriate  fields  of  public  and  of  private 
agencies,  and  to  promote  a  good  understanding  and 
effective  co-operation  between  them." 

With  this  I  am  in  thorough  agreement ;  on  these 
lines  lies,  I  sincerely  believe,  our  future  social  salva- 
tion, but  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  yet  a  long  way  to 
go  before  we  arrive  at  any  effective  understanding, 
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and  we  have  hitherto  neglected  to  provide  the 
machinery  of  co-operation. 

As  I  have  advocated  elsewhere,  that  what  is  needed 
in  dealing  with  the  unemplo)rment  of  adults  is  co- 
operation, which  can  only  be  made  effective  by  a 
machinery  set  up  and  paid  for  by  the  public,  so  here 
I  submit  with  all  diffidence  a  suggestion  that  nearly 
all  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  effective  dealing 
with  the  neglect  of  children  could  be  surmounted  by 
the  appointment  of  a  paid  official,  whose  primary  duty 
it  would  be  to  bring  into  co-ordination  all  the  means 
provided  by  the  legislature. 

In  my  own  Union  I  have  strongly  urged  this  co- 
ordination, and  I  am  happy  to  say  with  success  so  far 
as  the  Underfed  Children  s  Order  is  concerned.  The 
education  authority  has  agreed  to  leave  the  making 
of  all  inquiries  to  the  Guardians,  and  I  hope  soon  to 
see  appointed  an  officer  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report 
fully  upon  each  case  of  alleged  underfeeding,  so  that 
it  may  be  classified  and  dealt  with  by  the  proper 
authority. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Minute,  1840,  says  : 
— '*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  by  any  arrange- 
ment more  than  one  source  of  relief  is  open  to  the 
same  individual  at  the  same  time,  the  vigilance  of  the 
dispensers  of  relief  is  weakened,  their  means  of  protect- 
ing the  funds  under  their  charge  are  diminished,  and 
an  increased  and  undue  reliance  on  the  divided  and 
extended  sources  is  created,  which  is,  moreover,  always 
attended  by  an  influx  of  fraudulent  claims." 

The  arrangement  in  respect  to  the  Order  adopted 
by  the  education  committee  and  the  Guardians  in 
Bradford  is  as  follows  : — 

That  all  applications  for  feeding  a  child  sent  to 
school  without  proper  nourishment  be  sent  to  the 
Guardians  through  the  clerk. 

That  the  Guardians  classify  the  applications  in  the 
following  manner : — 
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(i)  Those  whose  parents  are  permanently  im- 
poverished. 

(2)  Those  whose  parents  have  been  incapacitated 
from  making^  necessary  provision  for  the  child  through 
temporary  illness,  loss  of  employment,  and  other  un- 
avoidable causes. 

(3)  Those  whose  parents,  though  capable  of  making 
this  provision,  have  neglected  to  do  so. 

That  an  officer  of  the  Guardians  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  on  forms  to  be  provided. 

That  the  Guardians  undertake  to  deal  with  all  cases 
in  classes  (i)  and  (3). 

That  the  forms  containing  the  particulars  as  coming 
under  class  (2)  be  forwarded  to  the  education  authority 
as  suitable  cases  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  various  volun- 
tary and  charitable  agencies. 

That  the  education  authority  make  all  arrange- 
ments for  this  class  (2)  being  so  dealt  with. 

That  the  education  authority  supply  the  Guardians 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  officer  or  teacher 
empowered  by  such  authority  to  make  special  appli- 
cations under  the  Order. 

It  is  only  a  small  step  towards  the  complete  co- 
operation I  urge,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Although  such  a  scheme  is  calculated  to  ensure 
every  neglected  child  from  whatever  cause  being 
dealt  with,  and  the  responsibility  of  parents  enforced, 
the  proposal  meets  with  strong  opposition  from  the 
Socialists  for  its  very  effectiveness.  The  reason  being, 
not  that  the  claim  of  neglected  children,  or  the  responsi- 
bilities of  parents,  will  not  be  enforced,  but  because  they 
claim  for  the  children  a  right  to  free  maintenance  from 
the  State  irrespective  of  parental  obligations  and  apart 
from  Poor  Law.  They  also  object  to  class  (2)  being 
dealt  with  by  private  charity.  They  hold  this  class  to 
be  one  which  should  be  dealt  with  through  the  educa- 
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tion  authorities,  charity  having  no  place  in  the  Socialist 
creed. 

An  officer  such  as  I  have  mentioned  would  be  in- 
valuable in  the  juvenile  courts,  the  institution  of  which 
in  large  towns  is  being  so  strongly  advocated,  and  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction. 
The  officer  would  be  there  not  necessarily  to  take  pro- 
ceedings against  any  child,  although  that  course  might 
occasionally  be  advisable. 

By  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  and  the  Reformatory 
Schools  Act  of  1866,  and  the  Industrial  Schools 
Amendment  Act  of  1880  children  may  now  be  taken, 
if  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  and  committed  to  an  Industrial  School  for 
various  offences,  such  as  begging,  found  wandering, 
found  destitute,  or  frequenting  the  company  of  thieves 
or  prostitutes. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  magistrate  might,  if  he 
thought  it  desirable,  discharge  the  child  on  condition 
that  the  children  s  officer  undertake  its  custody.  At 
present  such  children  are  either  discharged  to  their 
parents  or  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  which  is  an 
injustice  to  a  child  which  has  committed  no  offence 
except  that  of  doing  wrong  at  the  instigation  of  the 
parents. 

By  Sec,  6  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Act,  1904,  power  is  given  to  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  to  transfer  the  custody  of  a  child  from  its 
parent  to  a  relation  or  other  person  who  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  fitted  to  have  such  custody,  in 
the  following  case  : — 

Where  the  person  having  charge  of  the  child  has 
been  convicted  or  committed  for  trial  for  an  offence 
involving  bodily  injury  to  the  child. 

I  believe  that  the  injury  may  include  assault,  neglect, 
ill-treatment,  abandonment,  or  exposure. 

Section  12  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
gives  authority  to  the  court  to  transfer  the  custody 

2  c 
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from  the  parent  where  the  prostitution  of  the  child  has 
been  favoured  by  such  parents. 

Section  4  of  the  Youthful  Offenders  Act  empowers 
magistrates,  where  a  child  has  been  charged  with  a 
criminal  offence,  instead  of  committing  such  child  to 
prison,  to  commit  him  into  the  custody  of  any  fit  person 
who  is  willing  to  receive  him. 

Where  a  child  has  been  committed  to  a  Reforma- 
tory School  the  managers  may,  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  eighteen  months  of  the  period  of  deten- 
tion allotted  to  a  youthful  offender,  by  licence  under 
their  hands,  permit  him  to  live  with  any  trustworthy 
and  respectable  person  named  in  the  licence  willing  to 
receive  and  take  charge  of  him. 

In  all  cases  I  believe  an  officer  such  as  I  have 
mentioned,  present  in  court,  would  be  enabled  to  give 
the  magistrates  assistance  by  suggesting  the  proper 
course  to  be  adopted  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child, 
and  to  see  that  the  parents  did  not  escape  their 
responsibilities. 

As  to  the  parents*  responsibilities,  he  would  point 
out  that  the  Guardians  have  power  under  the  Vagrancy 
Act  of  1824  to  take  proceedings  against  a  father  who 
is  able  to  maintain  his  family  by  work  or  by  other  means 
who  wilfully  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  so,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence his  child  or  children  have  become  chargeable, 
or  that  Sec.  23  (2)  of  the  Cruelty  to  Children  Act, 
1904,  provides  that  this  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
a  parent  who,  being  without  means  to  maintain  a  child, 
fails  to  provide  for  its  maintenance  under  the  Acts 
relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  like  manner  as  if 
the  parent  had  otherwise  neglected  the  child. 

Sec  23  (i)  says  the  expression,  "parent,"  when 
used  in  relation  to  a  child,  includes  Guardian,  &c. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  Free  Education  v. 
Free  Meals.  It  has  often  been  said  during  this  con- 
troversy that  free  meals  are  a  natural  corollary  of 
free  education.     It  may  be  worth  while  for  a  moment 
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to  consider  whether  this  is  so.  There  is  some  reason, 
I  must  admit,  for  granting  free  education,  when  the 
State  has  imposed  upon  all  parents  the  necessity  of 
their  children  beine  educated  up  to  a  certain  standard 
and  to  remain  at  school  to  a  given  age.  Parents  suffer 
very  considerably  under  this  obligation,  particularly  the 
poorer  people,  by  their  children  being  prohibited  from 
assisting  in  their  own  maintenance,  as  is  instanced  by 
the  large  numbers  of  poor  people  who  made  application 
to  Guardians  of  the  Poor  to  have  their  school  fees  paid, 
although  the  parents  were  not  in  the  habit  of  seeking 
any  other  kind  of  relief  from  the  Guardians.  Besides, 
the  grants  in  aid  of  education  from  the  national  ex- 
chequer were  contributed  by  themselves  by  means  of 
taxation  in  a  larger  proportion  to  their  income  than 
that  contributed  by  the  wealthier  classes.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  State  by  compulsory  educa- 
tion imposes  an  obligation  which  is  not  regarded  as  an 
absolute  necessity  or  an  essential  to  life. 

Education  is  no  doubt  a  helpful  thing  in  order  to 
meet  the  ever  increasing  demands  which  society  makes 
upon  its  individual  members,  but  it  is  not  a  want  which 
is  felt  to  be  a  necessity  like  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Men  will  exercise  their  brains  in  devising  means, 
and  will  undergo  physical  exertion,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  and  provide  material  comforts,  whilst  they 
will  not  exert  themselves  to  a  like  extent  in  order  to 
improve  their  minds,  unless  it  be  prompted  by  some 
new  interest  in  life,  or  where  it  can  be  clearly  seen 
that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  to  reduce  their  physical 
labours. 

Thus  education  has  to  be  forced  upon  people  for 
their  own  and  for  their  country's  good.  Where  a  demand 
exists  it  has  had  to  be  fostered  ;  but  there  is  a  natural 
arrangement  of  supply  and  demand  with  regard  to  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Education  no  doubt  tends  to 
efficiency  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  by  it  persons  are 
better  fitted  to  acquire  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance. 
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but  it  is  not  in  itself  a  necessity  ;  like  the  adaptation 
of  steam  on  the  ocean,  it  is  a  great  advantage,  but  the 
ocean  can  be  crossed  without  it.  Man  may  live  and 
supply  his  wants  without  education,  except  what  he 
may  learn  by  rote  and  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life, 
but  no  man  has  yet  ever  lived  without  food.  Every 
man  who  has  tried  it  has  died  prematurely.  Poverty 
and  ignorance  are  undesirable  elements  in  society,  and 
the  reduction  of  one  is  the  means  by  which  the  other 
can  be  lessened.  But  we  cannot  cure  poverty  by 
providing  the  means  of  living,  it  is  like  putting  the  fire 
out  with  oil,  it  grows  on  what  it  feeds.  But  we 
can  cure  ignorance  by  education,  and  if  the  appetite 
grows  by  being  fed,  so  much  the  better,  more  persons 
will  be  fitted  to  fill  their  part  in  the  complex  structure 
of  society,  and  thereby  lessen  poverty. 

Education  does  not  create  indolence  and  slothful- 
ness  like  indiscriminate  relief  does,  but  usefulness  and 
independence.  If  it  is  worth  the  cost,  it  should 
stimulate  self-reliance  and  self-provision,  and  in 
addition  supply  its  quota  to  the  advancement  of  the 
State. 

Though  poverty  itself  is  an  unpleasant  thing,  the 
way  to  it  is  often  pleasant ;  it  is  an  easy  one  to  follow. 
It  is  not  so  of  education ;  the  way  to  it  is  laborious, 
but  when  acquired  it  is  pleasant  to  possess,  and  a  field, 
more  illimitable  than  the  veldt,  of  usefulness  and 
interest  is  opened  up.  Free  education  does  not  lessen 
the  desire  for  self-advancement,  but  it  opens  up 
facilities  and  stimulates  desires.  Even  when  it  is  offered 
freely  to  all,  it  does  not  increase  the  number  who  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Compulsion  did  this  before  it  was 
free.  There  is  only  and  always  a  definite  number  of 
children  to  receive  it  at  a  given  time ;  therefore  its 
being  given  free  has  not  created  any  unnatural  or 
mischievous  demand.  This  limitation  cannot  be  put 
upon  those  who  would  avail  themselves  of  free  main- 
tenance for  their  children  short  of  all  being  fed.     I 
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cannot  stop  here  to  argue  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  provision  of  free  education  has  to  some  extent 
reduced  the  energy  of  parents  to  the  ej^tent  of  their 
reduced  obligation.  I  have  only  set  myself  the  task  of 
comparing  free  education  with  free  maintenance  of 
school  children.  Let  us  not  mistake  the  demand 
which  is  being  made  in  however  mild  a  form  it  is  put 
at  present,  and  by  whosoever  it  is  advocated  ;  this  is 
what  it  means — free  maintenance  to  all  school  children. 
To  say  that  the  only  intention  is  to  supply  what  is  an 
unavoidable  necessity  in  certain  families,  and  that  this 
can  be  done  as  safely  and  with  no  more  danger  to  the 
independence  of  a  family  than  has  been  the  case 
in  granting  free  education,  is  merely  idle  twaddle. 

Lord  Brougham  says  : — "  I  take  it  to  be  a  principle 
which  admits  of  no  contradiction,  that  the  existence  of 
any  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
the  appropriation  of  any  revenue,  however  raised, 
which  must  peremptorily  be  expended  in  maintaining 
such  as  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  has  upon 
the  whole  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  their  numbers. 
It  produces  this  effect  in  two  ways,  by  discouraging 
industry  and  economy,  the  great  preventives  of 
poverty,  and  by  encouraging  improvident  marriages, 
the  great  source  of  paupers." 

Is  this  not  true,  will  the  demand  not  increase.^ 
Will  the  appetite  not  grow  ?  Our  socialist  friend  say  it 
will,  and  they  hope  it  will.  Those  who  say  **  there  is 
a  national  waste  of  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  in 
trying  to  teach  children  who  are  unfit  physically  to 
receive  it,"  lose  sight  of  the  probability  of  wasting 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  trying  to  remedy  the  evil^ 
and  yet  never  overtake  it,  short  of  free  maintenance  oJf 
four-fifths  of  all  children  attending  elementary  schools. 

The  provision  of  an  Art  Gallery  or  Free  Library 
is  for  the  common  good,  but  the  provision  of  food  is 
for  individual  consumption,  provided  by  one  person 
and  consumed  by  another,  and  there  is  no  common 
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purpose  served  unless  the  person  is  thereby  made  into 
a  better  citizen,  the  measure  of  which  is  his  ability  to 
add  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  or  wealth. 
Every  individual  member  of  society  directly  benefits 
by  a  national  system  of  education,  and  society  as 
a  whole  is  more  enlightened,  and  the  general  con- 
ditions of  life  are  consequently  affected,  which  reflects 
upon  the  meanest  member  of  society. 

This  same  argument  cannot  apply  to  a  national 
system  of  State  maintenance.  Families  might  collec- 
tively pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.  It  can  be 
done  better  than  each  family  educating  its  own  ;  neither 
does  this  interfere  with  a  family  as  a  unit.  But  the 
collective  provisions  for  all  of  maintenance  would 
destroy  the  family  as  a  unit,  and  disintegrate  family 
life. 

Free  food  for  school  children  reduces  the  obli- 
gations of  parents  who  have  been  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  to  be  self-supporting  and  State- 
supporting  citizens.  If  this  is  to  be  the  effect,  truly  our 
free  education  is  of  little  avail. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  question  of  under- 
fed children  has  been  brought  prominently  before  the 
public  by  the  Report  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Physical  Deterioration.  The  inquiry  owes 
its  origin  to  a  Memoranda  published  by  the  Director- 
General  of  Medical  Service,  and  the  Inspector-General 
of  Recruiting.  The  Memoranda  did  not  show  that 
there  was  any  physical  deterioration,  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  marked  improvement  in  the  .  physique  of 
recruits.  The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  evidence  on  the 
Memoranda  submitted  to  them.  The  Director-General 
issued  a  second  Memorandum  in  which  not  so  much 
importance  is  attached  to  the  idea  of  deterioration, 
and  that  "we  ought  not  to  be  content  with  being  no 
worse  off  than  we  were  twenty  years  ago." 

On  this  second  Memorandum  the  Colleges  agreed 
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to  an  inquiry  and  to  nominate  representatives  to  give 
evidence.  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  we  find 
the  following  passage  : — "  The  impressions  gathered 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  examined  do 
not  support  the  belief  that  there  is  any  general  pro- 
gressive physical  deterioration." 

The  question  is  not  therefore  how  deterioration  is 
to  be  stayed,  but  how  can  a  general  improvement  be 
effected. 

The  Committee  report:  "The  general  kind  of 
opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  ultimate  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  development  of  those 
forces  of  social  education  which  has  been  described, 
and  in  the  operation  of  the  great  body  of  ameliorative 
tendencies  which  would  raise  the  general  conditions  of 
the  poor,  and  foster  a  sense  of  parental  responsibility." 
To  my  mind  the  remedies  proposed,  e>.,  giving  power 
to  education  authorities  to  feed  school  children  out 
of  the  rates  would  not  have  the  effect  of  fostering  a 
sense  of  parental  responsibility,  but  on  the  contrary 
would  poison  that  sense. 

The  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  on 
the  other  hand,  imposes  the  duty  where  there  is  ability, 
and  'recognises  the  claim  of  those  children  who  are 
destitute,  although  their  parents  have  not  previously 
sought  for  Poor  Law  Relief  And  the  circular  letter 
of  the  Education  Department  recommends  that  cases 
of  temporary  need  should  be  dealt  with  by  private 
charity.  If  these  duties  and  recommendations  ar^ 
acted  upon,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  urged  why  any 
child  attending  elementary  schools  should  be  short  of 
sufficient  nourishment. 

Although  the  Relief  (School  Children)  Order 
does  not  confer  any  new  statutory  powers  upon 
Boards  of  Guardians,  it  sets  aside  those  limitations 
in  administration  which  regarded  destitution  as  apply- 
ing to  the  legal  head  of  the  family,  also  the  practice 
of  only  accepting  an  application  for  relief  when  made 
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by  parents  in  cases  where  the  children  and   parents 
reside  together. 

The  removal  of  these  two  limitations  in  practice 
makes  it  now  possible  to  act  with  legal  authority  in 
the  interests  of  neglected  children  whose  parents  may 
have  sufficient  income  to  provide  for  them  ;  in  other 
words,  who  are  not  destitute.  In  this  sense  it  gives 
additional  powers  to  Guardians  to  enforce  responsi- 
bilities of  parents  towards  their  children  as  I  have 
already  shown.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  legisla- 
tion has  been  advancing  in  recent  times.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  Order  effectively,  it  is  necessary  that 
Guardians  should  realise  this  aspect  of  the  question. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  parents  should 
not  be  relieved  ^of  their  duties  by  having  them  trans- 
ferred to  the  State. 

When  applications  are  in  future  made  by  a  third 
person  and  acted  upon,  it  will  bring  under  notice  of 
the  officers  many  cases  which  were  only  suspected 
of  neglect,  those  making  the  application  not  having 
sufficient  information  respecting  the  children  or  their 
parents. 

This  will  no  doubt  have  a  good  effect  upon  those 
parents  who  although  not  actually  guilty  of  neglect, 
yet  do  not  treat  their  children  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  who  are  for  some  reason  or  other  unable  to  do  so, 
and  whose  case  requires  dealing  with  in  other  ways 
than  a  mere  matter  of  food  for  the  children.  It  will 
bring  under  notice  bad  management,  wasteful  habits, 
insanitary  conditions,  overcrowding,  immoral  surround- 
ings, and  other  conditions  which  are  deleterious  to  the 
health  of  children  or  to  their  proper  development.  In 
the  interests  of  the  children  I  welcome  this  Order, 
which  I  am  confident,  if  administered  according  to  its 
spirit,  will  be  of  untold  good  in  bringing  to  the  minds  of 
neglectful  parents  a  higher  sense  of  their  duties.  For 
this  reason  I  favour  all  inquiries  being  made  by 
properly  trained  officers. 
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Poor  Law  Guardians  have  in  recent  years  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  bettering  the  conditions  of 
children  who  come  under  their  care.  Many  methods 
have  been  adopted — Barrack  Schools,  Cottage  Homes, 
Scattered  Homes,  Boarding  -  out,  Training  Ships, 
Certified  Institutions,  &c. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  in  detail  any  of 
these  methods,  or  to  discuss  the  merits  and  advantages 
of  each  sufficient  to  say  that  the  primary  object  has 
been  to  get  the  children  away  from  Workhouses, 
thereby  breaking  the  evils  of  association  with  adult 
paupers,  which  has  undoubtedly  a  demoralising  in- 
fluence over  them,  not  exactly  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
adults,  but  by  their  very  presence,  giving  to  the  children 
an  unreal  idea  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  a  man  in 
the  complex  structure  of  society,  and  his  relation  to 
his  children.  A  child  s  mind  becomes  stereotyped  by 
such  unreal  conditions  and  its  natural  development  of 
character  arrested.  A  child  can  be  as  well  fed,  housed, 
drilled,  and  schooled  in  a  Workhouse  as  in  a  Scattered 
Home,  or  Boarded-out,  but  the  effect  on  the  mind  is 
not  the  same  as  when  done  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  life,  such  as  the  child  is  expected  to  live  under  when 
he  becomes  a  man.  If  the  children  are  only  to  be 
expected  to  grow  up  into  manhood  and  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  great  army  of  inefficient  citizens,  then  the  Work- 
house will  answer  the  purpose  admirably,  and  much 
expense  and  trouble  can  be  saved. 

Poor  Law  Guardians  who  take  a  thoughtful  interest 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  are  naturally 
anxious  that  the  children  who  come  under  their  care 
should  grow  up  to  be  self-supporting  citizens  of  a  good 
type,  not  only  self-supporting,  but  State-supporting,  as 
opposed  to  the  now  too  prevalent  idea  of  being  State- 
supported. 

Then  I  submit,  that  to  minimise  the  responsibility  of 
parents  in  supporting  their  children  has  a  demoralising 
effect  upon  both.     It  inculcates  in  the  young  mind  the 
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false  ideas  of  life  which  good  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  avoid. 

When  children  see  their  parents  spend  money  on 
drink  and  in  other  wasteful  ways,  and  cease  to  have 
meals beingprepared  at  home,  becoming  graduallyaccus- 
tomed  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  support  rather  than  to 
their  parents,  is  it  possible  for  the  children  to  have  the 
same  regard  for  their  parents  ?  Will  it  not  have  the 
effect  of  weakening  those  family  ties  which  have  been 
gradually  strengthening  since  the  abolition  of  the  old 
Poor  Law  methods  of  relief  which  gave  each  child  its 
portion  of  parish  pay,  which  was  kept  separate  from 
the  other  members  of  the  household,  and  over  which 
most  disgraceful  quarrels  often  occurred?  A  family 
will  no  longer  be  a  source  of  care  and  expense,  bring- 
ing out  all  the  best  qualities  of  parents  in  their  anxiety 
to  provide  well  for  their  children,  exercising  that  filial 
affection  which  fosters  in  the  children  a  high  and  true 
regard  for  their  parents,  whom  they  hope  to  repay  with 
their  industry,  affectionate  care,  and  attention  when 
they  are  old.  One  of  the  Commissioners  said  of  the 
old  Poor  Law : — "  It  seems  to  be  an  engine  for  the 
purpose  of  disconnecting  each  member  of  a  family 
from  all  the  others ;  of  reducing  all  to  a  state  of 
domesticated  animals,  fed,  lodged,  and  provided  for  by 
the  parish,  without  mutual  dependence  or  mutual 
interests." 

When  a  generous  philanthropist  provides  an  occa- 
sional treat  for  a  batch  of  school  children  it  is  appreci- 
ated and  enjoyed,  and  it  may  sometimes  bring  forth 
from  the  children  or  parents  a  wish  that  it  could  occur 
daily.  Of  course,  if  it  did  it  would  be  counted  upon 
as  a  part  of  the  family  income  ;  but  such  treats  cannot 
be  so  counted  upon.  Young  people  will  not  get 
married  on  the  expectation  of  their  offspring  being 
maintained  in  this  way.  But  rate-aided  meals  can  be 
and  will  be  counted  upon  ;  it  will  to  that  extent  cancel 
the   motive  for  exertion  or  economy  on  the  part  of 
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the  parents,  particularly  those  whose  habits  of  life  are 
the  primary  cause  of  their  apparent  poverty;  I  say 
apparent,  because  we  can  tell  at  sight  when  a  family 
is  in  poverty. 

We  must  know  exactly  the  whole  circumstances 
of  a  case  before  we  come  to  a  decision.  Here  is  a 
case  in  point,  which  was  revealed  in  the  Bradford 
Police  Court  on  loth  July. 

Neglect  of  Children  in  Bradford, 
domestic  misery  caused  by  drink  and  a  legacy. 

This  morning,  at  the  Bradford  Police  Court,  Sam  Cordingley, 
(40),  mason,  2  Westbourae  Place,  was  charged  at  the  instance  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  with  neglecting 
his  six  children.  Mr  Alex.  Neill,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  said  the  prisoner  was  a  stone  mason,  and  had  been  employed 
on  some  new  Board  schools  in  course  of  erection.  He  was  in 
receipt  of  a  weekly  wage  of  about  thirty-seven  shillings.  Although 
he  had  received  this  wage  he  had  badly  neglected  his  family,  and 
had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  public  houses.  He  had  taken  things 
out  of  the  house,  given  up  his  situation,  and  actually  pawned  his 
working  tools  for  drink.  The  wife  was  a  hard-working  woman,  but 
she  was  very  ill,  and  was  unable  to  get  nourishment  for  herself  and 
her  children. 

Inspector  Bailey  spoke  to  having  had  to  provide  food  for  the 
defendant's  children.  Three  of  the  children  were  getting  free 
dinners  at  the  school,  while  the  defendant  could  earn,  if  he  would 
work,  over  thirty  shillings  a  week. 

Defendant  said  that  he  had  been  aggravated  to  what  he  had 
done  by  the  conduct  of  his  wife.  His  father  died  some  time  ago, 
and  left  ;^5,ooo  to  be  divided  amongst  seven  of  them  at  the  death 
of  his  mother.  His  wife  had  tried  to  urge  him  to  get  some  of  the 
money  in  advance,  and  when  he  refused,  she  used  provoking 
language  towards  him.   * 

The  Stipendiary :  How  is  it  you  got  your  children  fed  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers  when  you  could  earn  good  money? — 
Defendant :  It  wasn't  my  fault ;  I  didn't  know. 

A  fine  of  ^£2  and  los.  costs  was  imposed,  with  the  alternative  of 
one  month's  hard  labour. 

Let  me  quote  some  passages  from  Mr  Booth's 
later  volume  on  **  Religious  Influences." 

*'The  poverty  of  the  home,  furniture,  clothing, 
food,  &c.,  bears  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  earnings. 
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Very  tidy  homes  and  children  are  found  where  wages 
are  only  eighteen  shillings,  and  often  where  not  more 
than  twenty  shillings,  and  the  greatest  misery  and 
destitution  where  man  and  wife  are  earning  thirty 
shillings  or  thirty-five  shillings  a  week.  There  is 
money  enough." 

This  class  of  person  will  speedily  adapt  themselves 
to  suit  the  new  conditions  of  life  if  they  may  count 
upon  their  responsibilities  being  reduced,  whether  it 
be  in  the  form  of  free  meals,  free  clothing,  or 
parish  relief  They  will  either  work  less  or  drink 
more.  Their  undesirable  home  surroundings  will  not 
be  improved,  nay,  they  may  even  be  worse;  their 
children  will  not  have  more  home  comforts,  but  prob- 
ably fewer.  The  sum  total  of  human  misery  is  not 
to  be  reduced  by  giving  **  money  or  money's  worth  " 
alone.  This  is  the  experience  of  all  careful  observers 
and  workers  amongst  the  poor  in  all  ages.  Confucius 
says,  **  The  foundation  of  good  government  is  to  be 
laid  in  the  good  conduct  of  domestic  affairs." 

Mrs  Bosanquet,  in  her  book,  **  Strength  of  the 
People,"  page  io8,  says  : — 

**We  can  *  manufacture  our  poor'  by  our  crude 
belief  that  the  poverty  line  is  a  matter  of  money,  and 
that  by  merely  putting  money  or  money's  worth  into 
a  man's  hand,  we  can  raise  him  above  it.  By  our 
ignorant  meddling  which  robs  human  lives  of  far  more 
tnan  we  give  in  return.  By  the  standing  temptation 
we  place  before  every  man  and  woman  to  barter  their 
birthright  of  independence  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  we 
have  indeed  played  a  Jacob's  part  to  our  brethren." 

Now  some  one  may  say  the  picture  I  have  drawn 
is  not  true  of  all  parents  who  are  apparently  too  poor 
to  support  their  children  properly.  I  know  through 
my  own  experience  it  is  not  so,  but  I  also  know,  and 
I  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  a  great 
majority  of  parents  who  neglect  their  children  could 
provide  for   them    by  good    conduct  and  with  good 
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household  management.  I  also  admit  there  are  many 
who  are  honestly  unable  through  temporary  stress  of 
circumstances  which  they  could  not  foresee  or  provide 
against  If  we  consider  it  wise  to  deal  with  these 
classes  by  different  methods,  the  question  presents 
itself,  How  are  we  to  differentiate  ?  There  is  no  way 
but  that  of  inquiry.  **  All  we  claim  is  the  privilege  of 
ascertaining  the  real  state  of  every  applicant  who  lays 
the  case  of  his  necessity  before  us.  It  is  surely  no 
unfair  demand  that  when  one  man  places  himself  in 
the  relation  of  a  suppliant  to  another,  that  other  should 
be  entitled  to  place  himself  in  the  relation  of  an  in- 
quisitor over  him."  These  are  the  words  of  Dr 
Chalmers.  Again  he  says : — **  He  that  seeks  for 
another's  bounty,  shall  submit  to  another's  scrutiny." 

All  State  action  towards  a  provision  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  an  indigent  family  should  be  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  family  can  in  ordinary 
times  provide  for  itself  and  that  it  is  its  duty  to  do  so, 
and  if  it  does  not  do  so,  the  real  reason  should  be 
ascertained,  and  the  case  dealt  with  accordingly. 

But  such  a  careful  investigation  into  all  the  details 
of  income  and  expenditure  in  a  family  as  is  necessary 
for  proper  treatment  is  strenuously  opposed,  not  by  the 
parents  themselves  who  are  honestly  doing  their  best 
for  their  children,  and  who  at  times  fall  short  of  income 
to  do  this,  but  by  those  who  are  making  the  claim  for 
school  feeding.  Visiting  the  poor  by  the  picturesque 
philanthropist,  who  delights  to  see  immediate  objective 
results,  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  would  reveal  to 
him  the  real  cause  of  their  conditions.  There  are  but 
a  few  in  each  generation  of  the  like  of  Dr  Chalmers. 
To  inquire  too  closely  savours  of  inquisitorial  inter- 
ference. Unless  the  people  have  asked  him  for  some 
help  it  is  clearly  not  his  business  to  pry  too  closely ; 
but  when  it  is  undertaken  by  the  State,  the  importance 
of  it  is  significant.  Although  he  believes  that  the 
children  are  not  so  well  cared  for  as  they  might  be,  to 
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suggest  a  thing  would  be  out  of  place,  so  he  is  led  to 
think  that  the  easiest  way  is  to  give  the  children  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  offer  them  a  meal ;  if  they  eat 
it,  it  proves  the  case,  they  were  after  all  underfed,  so 
he  too  joins  the  popular  demagogue  who  is  either 
seeking  some  public  position  or  afraid  of  losing  one. 

The  strongest  advocates  of  wholesale  indiscriminate 
child  feeding  are  those  who  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  maintain  all  children. 

Family  ties  are  to  them  unreal,  responsibilities  of 
kinship  are  as  nothing  to  the  responsibilities  of  State, 
each  person  must  look  to  the  State,  and  the  State 
must  care  for  each  individual.  All  their  action  so  far 
as  this  question  is  concerned  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  State  responsibility  and  not  a  parental  one 
They  assume  that  all  parents  who  can  provide  for  their 
offspring  do  so,  and  those  who  do  not  are  unable  to 
do  so,  and  the  State  should  provide  for  them  and  ask 
no  questions.  Those  who  think  with  me  are  on  the 
contrary  just  as  firmly  convinced  that  in  the  integrity 
of  the  family  as  a  unit  is  based  the  stability  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  so 
far  as  I  can  in  the  space  of  a  short  paper  the  proper  limits 
of  State  interference  with  that  family  responsibility. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr  J.  H.  Williams  (Flint)  said  that,  speaking  not  as  a  Guardian 
but  as  one  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  finances  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  County,  he  thought  that  the  fear  of  the  impending 
elections  might  tend  to  stifle  discussion  by  preventing  Guardians  from 
being  outspoken  on  the  paper.  This  was  a  most  important  paper  and 
of  so  elaborate  a  character  that  it  was  difficult  to  discuss  it  adequately. 
He  hoped  that  the  Conference  would  not  be  frightened  by  the  term 
"  socialism."  There  was,  it  seemed  to  him,  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
animosity  towards  socialism  running  right  through  Mr  Bentham's  paper, 
which,  however,  itself  contained  some  remarks  that  might  be  construed 
as  an  approval  of  socialism.  They  were  all  more  or  less  Socialists  now-a- 
days.  With  regard  to  physical  deterioration,  the  second  Report  rather 
modified  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  first;  still,  medical  men  could 
not  deny  that  the  race  was  showing  signs  of  deterioration.     The 
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anny  recruits — notably  at  Manchester — did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard,  and  there  was  a  large  number  of  children  who  were  anasmic 
and  scrofulous,  and  otherwise  lacking  in  stamina.  That  arose  from 
the  malnutrition  of  parents  and  their  offspring.  The  problem  was  to 
find  a  remedy  for  that  state  of  things.  Compulsory  education  was 
an  unquestioned  advantage  to  the  State,  and  the  children  must  be  sent 
to  school  in  such  a  physical  condition  as  to  be  capable  of  getting 
the  benefit  of  instruction.  If  they  were  underfed,  they  lacked  brain 
power,  and  could  not  derive  any  advantage  from  school.  Why  were 
children  underfed?  They  must  not  argue  from  a  case  here  and 
there,  but  look  all  over  the  country,  and  then  could  they  truthfully 
assert  that  it  was  always  the  fault  of  the  parents.  He  was  afraid 
that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  they  would  have  to  face  the 
music  and  feed  the  children  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers.  He  could 
not  follow  Mr  Bentham's  remark : — "  Let  us  not  mistake  the  demand 
which  is  being  made  in  however  mild  a  form  it  is  put  at  present,  and 
by  whosoever  it  is  advocated ;  this  is  what  it  means — free  mainten- 
ance to  all  school  children.  To  say  that  the  only  intention  is  to 
supply  what  is  an  unavoidable  necessity  in  certain  families,  and  that 
this  can  be  done  as  safely  and  with  no  more  danger  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  family  than  has  been  the  case  m  granting  firee  education, 
is  merely  idle  twaddle."  If  everybody  fed  at  everybody  else's  expense 
it  would  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)  The  real  necessity  was  direct  taxation  for  everything,  and 
then  the  people  would  learn  and  appreciate  exactly  what  they  were 
paying  for  everything,  whether  education,  food,  or  anything  else. 
It  mi^ht  be  said  that  children  would  become  too  numerous  if  respon- 
sibilities were  taken  off  the  parents,  but  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate 
stultified  that  argument.  He  would  urge  them  only  to  keep  an 
open  mind  on  the  questions  raised  in  the  paper,  which  was  one  of 
immense  value,  and  which  reflected  the  utmost  credit  upon  Mr 
Bentham  for  the  brain  power  which  it  manifested.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Robert  Jones  (St  Asaph)  said  that  he  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  ability  and  lucidity  of  the  paper,  and  the  sound 
principles  advocated  by  it,  and  he  would  have  thought  that  they 
would  all  be  in  entire  agreement  with  it.  They  were  all  Socialists  of 
a  kind.  There  are  Socialists  and  Socialists,  and  the  sort  of  socialism 
which  Mr  Bentham  objected  to  was  the  socialism  which  would  have 
the  State  take  over  the  care  of  the  children.  They  did  not  want  to 
see  anything  of  that  sort  accomplished.  Instead,  he  would  prefer  to 
see  people  trying  to  realise  their  duty  as  citizens  of  this  mighty 
empire  in  the  twentieth  century.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  many 
parents  who  could  provide  for  their  children  but  wilfully  neglected  to 
do  so.  They  had  such  a  case  in  his  own  Union  of  a  man  who  came 
before  the  Board  with  lunar  regularity  (once  a  month).  (Laughter.) 
Such  cases  must  be  properly  dealt  with,  and  the  paper  offered  many 
valuable  suggestions  thereon.  The  Conference  was  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr  Bentham  for  his  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Rev.  Dr  Oliver  (Holywell)  said  that  the  paper  was  very  lucid,  no 
doubt,  but  not  one  that  assisted  the  Guardians  much  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  Undoubtedly  in  many  cases  children 
were  sent  to  school  with  little  or  no  food,  and  incapable  of  bene- 
fiting from  the  instruction  offered  them.  By  the  new  Order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  such  children  were  to  be  fed,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Guardians  by  some  means  or  other  to  see  that  the 
Order  was  carried  out.  Now  how  was  this  to  be  done  without 
feeding  children  who  ought  to  be  properly  fed  by  their  parents? 
Who  should  elect  the  officer  who  was  suggested  in  the  paper  ?  (Mr 
Bentham :  The  Guardians.)  Very  well,  the  Guardians  would  have 
to  pay  him.  There  was  too  much  officialism  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  generally.  He  hoped  that  Mr  Bentham  would  point 
out  in  his  reply  how  parents  who  wilfully  n^lected  to  feed  their 
children  could  be  made  to  do  it.  The  State  ought  to  see  that  the 
rising  generation  was  strong  and  able.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr  Bentham  for  the  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  G.  Cromar  (Wrexham)  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  paper 
throughout,  except  as  to  the  appointment  of  an  additional  officer. 
He  thought  that  they  had  officers  enough  at  present.  The  Education 
Act  was  already  costing  enormous  sums,  and  to  receive  any  measure 
on  the  lines  suggested  in  some  quarters  for  the  compulsory  free 
feeding  of  children,  would  involve  a  further  enormous  expense — a 
fearful  increase  of  taxation.  Let  them  first  ask  themselves  who  were 
the  parents  that  neglected  their  children  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
necessitate  the  making  of  such  an  Order.  They  were  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  only  the  imprudent  and  the  intemperate,  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  population.  No  doubt  in 
London  and  Manchester  and  other  large  centres  such  a  measure 
might  be  useful  for  the  children  in  the  back  streets  and  slums.  No 
child  should  be  fed  under  the  Order  without  the  parents  being 
informed  of  it,  and  they  would  find  that  very  few  parents  would 
allow  their  children  to  accept  the  food.  In  the  Wrexham  Union 
there  had  been  very  few  applications.  If  the  Order  was  put  in  force 
how  would  the  Guardians  get  their  money  back  ?  They  would  be 
continually  in  the  Court.  As  the  children  were  compelled  to  attend 
school,  it  was  only  right  that  the  education  should  be  free,  but  to  argue 
from  that  that  there  should  also  be  free  meals,  would  be  a  grievous 
mistake.  In  times  of  labour  disputes,  or  other  exceptional  circum- 
stances, it  might  be  necessary  to  give  help  to  parents,  but  as  a  general 
principle  it  would  be  absolutely  wrong,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  would  tend  to  encourage  the  intem- 
perate and  the  immoral.  Were  they  going  to  encourage  such  people  ? 
(Voices:  No,  no.)  He  hoped  that  the  Guardians  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts  (Hon.  Secretary)  said  that  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  thanking  Mr  Bentham  for  contributing  and  reading 
such  an  excellent  paper.     (Hear,  hear.)    After  careful  perusal  and 
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consideration  he  did  not  think  that  the  Order  was  either  useful  or 
workable;  in  fact,  he  believed  that  it  was  impracticable.  The 
Order  did  not  authorise  the  feeding  of  the  very  class  of  children  who 
were  most  likely  to  want  it,  but  only  the  children  of  those  who  could 
provide  food  but  would  not.  The  children  living  with  their  grand- 
parents and  others,  who  perhaps  could  not  feed  them  adequately, 
were  outside  the  Order,  which  related  solely  to  the  children  of 
fathers  who  wilfully  neglected  to  feed  them.  Without  the  Order 
there  were  ample  powers  at  the  command  of  the  authorities  to  see 
that  wilfully  negligent  parents  did  their  duty.  That  the  existing 
agencies  were  adequate  to  cope  with  the  evils  of  wilful  neglect  was 
shown  by  the  case  cited  by  Mr  Bentham.  There  were  various  asso- 
ciations which  would  set  the  law  in  motion  against  the  fathers  who 
wilfully  neglected  to  feed  their  offspring.  Mr  Cromar  had  touched 
on  the  weakest  point  of  the  Order,  namely,  the  recovery  of  money 
expended  by  way  of  loan.  It  would  involve  the  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive process  of  the  County  Court,  and  the  difficult  task  of 
proving  that  the  father  possessed  the  means  of  feeding  the  children, 
but  would  not  do  so.  He  agreed  with  the  Report  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  in  which  {inter  alia)  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Order  tended  to  lessen  parental  responsi- 
bility, and  that  the  expense  would  be  very  serious,  and  that  the 
number  of  cases  would  inevitably  tend  to  increase.  It  would,  he 
feared,  be  impossible  to  make  the  Order  a  workable  one. 

Lord  MosTVN  inquired  whether  there  had  been  a  single  demand 
under  the  Order  throughout,  the  whole  of  North  Wales. 

It  appeared  that  none  of  the  delegates  present  had  heard  of  such 
an  application. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  he  believed  there  was  a  case  of  a 
child  having  applied  for  breakfast,  and  that  when  the  matter  was 
looked  into  it  was  found  that  the  child  had  had  a  meal  before 
leaving  home,  but  that  like  Oliver  Twist  he  wanted  some  more. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr  F.  H.  Bentham  said  that  there  was  a  general  agreement  that 
they  ought  to  enforce  parental  responsibility,  but  if  the  parent  could 
not  feed  the  child  what  were  they  to  do  with  it  ?  There  were  three 
classes  to  deal  with — first,  the  permanently  impoverished ;  secondly, 
the  temporarily  impoverished;  and  thirdly,  the  wilfully  negligent 
The  first  class  should  come  under  the  Poor  Law.  The  evils  of 
underfeeding  could  perhaps  be  exaggerated  ;  medical  men  were  apt  in 
these  matters  to  follow  a  fashion,  and  racial  deterioration  was  in  the 
air  at  the  present  time.  Of  course  the  profession  was  quite  dis- 
interested in  the  matter. 

Dr  Williams  :  By  raising  the  standard,  medical  men  are  cutting 
their  own  throats.     (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  Bentham,  continuing:  There  was,  however,  one  matter  in 
which  medical  men  could  claim  no  special  knowledge,  namely,  the 
social  polity  of  taking  over  the  duty  of  feeding  the  children.     Unless 
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it  was  done  very  cautiously  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  the 
strictest  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Order  was  advisable. 
Great  good  would  be  done  by  the  Order  if  it  drew  attention  to  the 
thousands  of  suffering  children,  and  led  to  the  proper  feeding  of  the 
young  by  compelling  the  parents  to  do  their  duty.  There  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a  fear  in  some  quarters  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  Order 
would  involve  the  appointment  of  additional  officials.  He  did  not 
think  that  it  need  do  so.  There  were  plenty  of  officials  who  could 
do  with  a  little  more  work,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  pay  too.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  He  trusted  they  would  do  their  utmost  to  pre- 
vent the  undermining  of  character.  There  was  too  much  of  a 
tendency  in  the  present  day  to  regard  the  State  as  a  gold  mine  into 
which  everyone  could  put  his  finger  and  live  on  the  proceeds,  but 
what  was  wanted  was  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  thrift  and  responsi* 
bility  on  the  part  of  those  individuals.    (Hear,  hear.) 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDI- 
VIDUAL AS  ONE  AIM  OF  THE  POOR 
LAW. 

By  Miss  M.  BAINES, 


I  SUPPOSE  the  two  aims  we  all  have  in  any  social  work 
are: — 

1.  The  good  of  the  community  at  large. 

2.  The  good  of  the  individual. 

Of  course  if  we  were  able  to  realise  perfectly  both 
these  aims,  they  would  prove  to  be  the  same — the 
good  of  the  community  would  be  the  good  of  each 
person  in  it,  and  the  good  of  each  person  would  be  the 
good  of  the  community — but  at  present  none  of  us 
aim  at  either  constantly ;  many  of  us  aim  in  the 
wrong  direction  through  ignorance  or  prejudice  or 
various  other  causes,  and  very  many  of  us  aim  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  two  aims,  therefore,  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  good  of  the  individual,  often  conflict, 
and  when  they  do,  I  suppose  we  should  all  agree 
that  the  good  of  the  community  must  prevail,  the  one 
must  suffer  for  the  many,  the  minority— other  things 
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being  equal — must  yield  to  the  majority,  the  army 
cannot  wait  for  those  who  lag  behind,  the  man  who 
breaks  the  rules  of  a  society  must  be  turned  out  of  it, 
and  so  on  through  every  department  of  life,  '*the 
weakest  must  go  to  the  wall."  They  must  for  the 
time  being,  but,  if  the  explanation  of  that  well-known 
phrase  which  1  have  heard  is  the  true  one,  they  need 
not  always  stay  there.  In  showing  some  people  round 
an  old  church  in  the  West  of  England,  attention  was 
drawn  by  the  verger  to  a  low  stone  seat  which  ran 
along  the  outside  walls  of  the  nave,  and  he  gave  this 
explanation  of  it.  In  ancient  days  there  were  no  seats 
in  churches,  the  worshippers  were  supposed  to  be 
strong  enough  to  stand  for  praise  and  to  kneel  for 
prayer,  and  if  any  were  too  weak  to  do  either  of  these 
throughout  a  service,  they  went  and  sat  down  on  the 
seat  by  the  wall.  In  many  instances,  1  suppose,  they 
recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  take  part  again  in 
the  seryice. 

Present  loss  and  failure  need  not  always  be  per- 
manent, they  may  even  be  the  only  means  of  future 
gain  and  success,  failure  may  be  the  actual  road  to 
success. 

We,  in  the  Poor  Law,  are  left  with  the  failures,  we 
are  left  with  the  laggards,  with  those  who  are  suffering 
from  other  people's  faults,  with  the  incompetent,  with 
those  who  have  been  expelled,  with  those  who  are  not 
wanted,  and  the  community  hands  them  over  to  us 
and  says,  "Take  them  and  do  what  you  can  with 
them,  we  trust  them  to  you,  we  have  not  time  to  look 
after  them,  but  we  will  give  you  the  money  that  is 
necessary  for  doing  so,  only  don't  let  them  cost  too 
much  as  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  make  our  own  way 
in  the  world."  They  are  handed  over  to  us,  outdoor 
poor,  indoor  poor,  young  and  old,  whole  families,  sick 
and  well.  Some  seem  very  hopeless,  but  we  in  the 
Poor  Law  have  two  things,  we  have  time,  and  we 
have  money,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  also  absolute 
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control.  We  have  time  to  develop  the  individual 
apart  from  the  community,  to  refit  the  failures,  to 
repair  the  accidents,  to  train  the  children,  and  after 
more  or  less  time  we  surely  have  the  hope  of  return- 
ing many  to  the  community  who  shall  no  longer  be  a 
tax  on  it,  but  who  shall  contribute  their  full  share  to 
the  general  good.  This  certainly  should  be  our  aim 
wherever  possible,  and  in  accomplishing  it,  we  should 
have  the  double  success  of  serving  the  individual  and 
the  community. 

I  propose,  therefore,  with  your  permission  to  con- 
sider for  a  few  minutes  four  branches  of  Poor  Law 
work,  viz.,  Classification,  The  Treatment  of  Vagrants, 
Outdoor  Relief,  and  the  Bringing  up  of  the  Children, 
and  also  one  voluntary  organisation  which  works  in 
with  the  Poor  Law,  viz.,  the  Brabazon  Society,  and 
to  see  how  in  all  of  these  some  steps  may  be  taken 
towards  developing  the  individual,  and  this  in  a  way 
which  will  not  hinder  or  hamper  the  general  good  of 
the  community,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  will  contribute 
towards  it. 

I.  Classification. — We  all  know  how  our  surround- 
ings, our  companions,  influence  our  lives  and  characters 
at  every  point,  and  at  every  moment.  In  Workhouses, 
and  especially  in  Workhouse  Infirmaries,  people  of 
every  sort  of  character  are  brought  together,  the 
young  woman  who  has  gone  wrong  chiefly  through 
ignorance,  but  has  been  brought  up  all  her  life  in 
respectable  surroundings,  or  the  servant  girl  who, 
having  no  home,  falls  ill  at  her  situation  and  has  no 
refuge  but  the  Workhouse  Infirmary,  may  be  brought 
into  contact  with  an  older  woman  whose  very  atmos- 
phere is  everything  that  is  impure  and  horrible  and 
low.  The  young  man  who  has  had  an  accident  at  his 
work,  and  is  too  long  ill  to  be  kept  in  a  voluntary 
Infirmary,  who  is  possibly  paralysed  for  life,  is  shut 
up  to  the  companionship  of  men  who  have  wasted  every 
power  and  opportunity  they  possessed,  who  have  got 
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what  little  present  happiness  they  thought  they  could 
out  of  life,  and  have  left  those  who  ministered  to 
it,  in  utter  selfishness,  to  fend  for  themselves;  the 
respectable  old  couple  who  have  had  no  children,  or 
the  single  man  or  woman  whose  friends  are  nearly  as 
poor  as  themselves,  and  who  have  lived  self-respecting 
and  respected  lives,  but  have  not  been  able  to  save 
anything  for  old  age,  are  obliged  to  live,  day  in  and 
day  out,  with  those  whose  every  word  disgusts  them. 
These  things  are  happening  every  day  in  our  Work- 
houses, and  we  sometimes  think  very  little  about 
them,  or  think  they  are  inevitable.  A  good  many 
of  them  are  inevitable.  We  cannot  classify  the 
patients  in  our  Workhouse  Infirmaries  according  to 
their  characters  to  any  large  extent,  and  in  big  institu- 
tions we  are  obliged  to  leave  all  classification  of 
patients  to  the  doctor,  and  it  then  depends  on  his 
character  and  upon  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  subject 
whether  anything  is  done.  But  in  smaller  Work- 
houses and  Infirmaries  such  as  most  of  the  delegates 
here  represent,  there  is  a  better  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  character  of  each  inmate ;  and  smaller  rooms, 
and  real  pains  and  care  taken  by  Guardians  and 
Officials  would  lessen,  and,  I  expect,  often  do  lessen, 
much  of  the  evil  which  indiscriminate  companionship 
causes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  small  Workhouses 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  rooms  available 
for  classification  of  inmates,  and  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  do  more  than 
is  done  at  present  if  several  of  the  Workhouses  in 
a  country  neighbourhood  would  join  together,  and 
agree  to  apportion  different  Workhouses  to  different 
classes  of  inmates,  such  as  the  following : — 

In  a  Union  near  us,  Hull,  they  have  for  several 
years  carried  on  a  successful  system  of  classification 
into  three  broad  divisions. 

I.  Thoroughly  respectable  people,  there  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 
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2.  Well-meaning  people,  on  the  whole,  but 
incapable  of  resisting  drink  and  other  bad  influences 
outside. 

3-  People  whose  whole  aim  and  tendency  is  evil, 
and  who  try  to  pull  others  down  to  the  same  level  as 
themselves. 

It  is  sometimes  said  we  cannot  classify,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  judge,  &c.,  and  we  cannot  in  minute  detail ; 
but  on  these  broad  lines  we  can  and  must,  and  I  think 
we  all  ought  to  do  far  more  than  we  do  at  present. 

I  think  the  first  of  these  classes  should  be  treated 
with  all  consideration,  should  be  allowed  more  liberty, 
peace,  and  quiet,  and,  as  far  as  may,  be  congenial 
companionship,  especially  in  the  case  of  husband  and 
wife. 

The  second  should  be  spurred  on  to  self-control, 
should  be  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  should  be 
discouraged  in  every  way  from  content  with  a  life  of 
dependence  on  others,  and  encouraged  to  self-respect 
and  effort. 

The  third  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  strict- 
ness possible  to  the  Poor  Law ;  should  share  in  no 
treats  or  entertainments  or  other  attempts  to  make 
the  Workhouse  comfortable  ;  should  only  have  enough 
food  and  clothing  to  keep  them  in  health,  no  luxuries, 
nor  even  alleviations.  Why  should  they.?  They 
ought  not  to  be  with  us. 

If  we  can  separate  these  three  classes,  we  at  any 
rate  prevent  further  deterioration — by  lumping  them 
together  we  allow  infection  to  spread,  and  increase  the 
evils  we  are  trying  at  all  points,  voluntary  and  official, 
to  decrease.  It  is  in  our  power,  not  to  deteriorate, 
but  to  develop. 

Brabazon. — May  I  bring  in  here  the  voluntary 
agency  I  spoke  of  which  works  in  with  the  Poor  Law, 
viz.,  the  Brabazon  Employment  Society.  It  exists 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  the   deterioration   which 
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must  come  from  enforced  idleness.  We  have  been 
carrying  it  on  for  the  last  nine  years  in  Leeds  with 
increasing  success,  and  I  am  constantly  seeing  the 
good  it  does,  and  the  officials  also  bear  witness  to  it. 
Of  course  it  only  employs  those  who  are  otherwise  unfit 
for  work — the  necessary  work  of  the  House — but  to 
these,  infirm,  paralysed,  crippled,  bed-ridden,  young 
and  old,  it  brings  new  interest  and  hope ;  it  develops 
all  sorts  of  latent  powers ;  it  gives  back  to  the  worker 
some  measure  of  self-respect ;  it  fills  up  time  which 
would  otherwise  be  spent  in  silly  and  profitless,  if  not 
harmful,  conversation,  or  in  weary  waiting  for  the  next 
meal,  and  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  assisting  in  the 
discipline  and  good  government  of  the  House  by 
being  given  to  those  of  good  character,  and  with- 
drawn, at  any  rate  for  a  time,  from  those  who 
misconduct  themselves.  I  will  just  mention  one  piece 
of  work  which  was  sent  up  by  us  to  the  Home  Arts 
and  Industries  in  London  this  year,  and  which  got 
honourable  mention  there.  It  was  an  embroidered 
hand-made  linen  chair-back,  and  had  been  spun  by  a 
bricklayer  s  labourer,  epileptic,  with  one  leg,  and  very 
difficult  to  manage,  but  who  was  soothed  by  the 
occupation  of  spinning ;  it  was  woven  by  a  late  butler 
and  innkeeper ;  and  it  was  embroidered  by  a  plasterer's 
labourer,  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  with  incurable 
spinal  disease,  who  has  never  even  turned  in  bed  for 
fifteen  months,  but  whose  whole  face  lights  up  with 
pleasure  as  the  lady  teachers  go  and  talk  to  him  once 
a  week. 

The  Treatment  of  Vagrants. — Vagrants,  I  suppose, 
may  broadly  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (i)  those 
who  are  genuinely  tramping  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  work  /  (2)  those  who  are  tramping  from  place 
to  place  to  avoid  work  ;  (3)  the  incompetent  or  failures, 
in  other  words  those  who,  having  made  some  mistake 
or  suffered  some  misfortune  in  life,  have  lost  their 
footing  and  cannot  regain  it  unaided.    The  first  class  I 
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do  not  mean  to  speak  of  here ;  they  have  all  our 
sympathy.  They  will  increase  or  diminish  as  trade 
increases  or  diminishes,  and  they  may  be  dealt  with  by 
other  agencies,  such  as  Unemployed  Bureaux,  Charity 
Organisation  Societies,  or  some  such  system  of 
** passes"  or  **  way-tickets "  as  was  suggested  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  last 
year. 

The  second  class,  those  who  are  tramping  to  avoi^i 
work,  are  a  dead  loss  to  the  community  in  every  way. 
They  contribute  nothing ;  they  receive  everything^, 
and  they  bring  up  children  to  double  or  treble 
their  numbers  in  the  next  generation.  Something 
must  be  done  with  them  that  will  rescue  the  present 
children,  prevent  the  increase  of  such  children,  and 
turn  the  habitual  vagrant  where  possible  into  a 
worker  and  a  contributor  towards  the  general  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  community.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  can  only  be  done  by  some  system  of  Labour 
Colonies,  which  necessarily  includes  enforced  detention, 
the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  removal  of  the 
children. 

Among  the  ranks  of  the  third  class — those 
who  are  **down"  in  the  world — there  is  always  a 
certain  proportion  of  men  who  would  gladly  start 
again  if  they  could,  and  to  these  a  Labour  Colony  might 
prove  just  the  helping  hand  which  they  need  to  enable 
them  to  get  on  to  their  feet  once  more. 

Labour  Colonies  may  seem  expensive  at  first  sight, 
but  if  they  stop  the  future  supply,  and  turn  a  proportion 
of  the  present  number  of  vagrants  into  workers,  they 
are  the  truest  economy  in  the  end.  At  present  the 
second  class  of  vagrant  has  a  delightful  sense  of  uncer- 
tainty, which  is  apparently  what  suits  him  best  in  every 
way.  He  sometimes  has  food  given  him  that  he  likes, 
sometimes  not;  sometimes  he  is  kept  for  one  night, 
sometimes  for  two ;  sometimes  he  lives  in  cells, 
sometimes    in    associated    wards ;    sometimes    he    is 
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leniently  treated,  sometimes  repressively  and  sternly ; 
but  none  of  these  methods  do  him  any  good.  If  one 
Union  is  stern  and  strict,  it  is  avoided ;  but  the  only 
result  is  that  its  neighbours  are  flooded,  and  the  main 
stream  of  vagrancy  flows  round  the  unyielding  stone 
into  more  pleasant  and  pliable  channels.  Here, 
surely,  in  this  subject  of  vagrancy,  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  us  in  the  Poor  Law.  The  vagrants  come  to 
us  ;  we  don't  go  out  and  seek  them,  or  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  lawful  liberty  of  the  individual,  but  they 
come  to  us,  they  cannot  carry  on  their  life  without  our 
help,  and  we  have  given  it  to  them  constantly,  freely, 
largely,  but  not  wisely.  Surely  it  is  time  for  us  to  put 
down  our  foot  and  say,  **  We  will  help  you,  but  it  must 
be  in  the  way  we  think  best,  or  not  at  all.  We  are 
custodians  of  other  people's  money,  and  we  cannot 
allow  you  to  go  on  pouring  it  out  like  water  and  bring- 
ing no  return,  but  ever  asking  for  more."  We  are 
simply  allowing  and  perpetuating  many  evils  by 
allowing  vagrants  to  go  in  and  out  with  no  attempt 
on  our  part  at  reformation.  We  are  actually  making 
vagrants  by  feeding  and  housing  the  present  ones, 
and  by  allowing  them  to  have  children,  and  in  doing 
this  we  are  making  not  only  fresh  supplies  of  the 
**  unemployed,"  but  also  of  the  *'  unemployable."  We 
should  have  it  in  our  hands  if  Labour  Colonies  were 
established,  and  if  the  magistrates  would  help  us  in 
our  work,  to  stop  this  leakage  at  its  source,  to  treat 
these  people  as  they  are,  viz.,  as  children  who  cannot 
yet  stand  alone  or  control  themselves,  and  who  never 
will  do  either  if  left  to  themselves,  but  who  by  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  of  enforced  detention,  careful  training, 
and  steady  work,  may  not  only  contribute  at  the  time 
to  the  general  working  force  of  the  community,  but 
may  leave  the  colony  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  work 
instead  of  idleness ;  with  a  knowledge  of  some  trade 
or  occupation  which  they  can  carry  on  in  their  future 
life,  and  with  their  characters  and  bodies  developed  so 
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as  to  constitute  a  gain  instead  of  a  loss  to  the  general 
community. 

Outdoor  Relief. — Outdoor  relief  in  the  country- 
must  be  a  comparatively  simple  problem  to  what  it 
is  in  the  large  towns,  because  everyone  is  known  to 
everyone  else,  and  there  are  few  opportunities  for 
deception  or  for  false  information  being  given  by  those 
who  apply  for  it.  You  know  most  of  the  £a.cts,  and 
you  have,  I  suppose,  then  to  make  up  your  minds 
whether  Outdoor  Relief  or  the  Workhouse  is  the  best 
help  for  those  who  apply  to  you  according  to  their 
known  character,  age,  and  income.  But  in  the  towns 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  out  the  real  facts, 
the  numbers  of  the  applicants,  and  the  numbers  of 
their  relations  known  and  unknown,  the  possibility  of 
individuals  losing  themselves  purposely  for  months  and 
years,  and  yet  being  close  at  hand,  the  constant  chang- 
ing of  houses,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  total  incomes, 
make  the  test  of  destitution — which  is  the  only  one  we 
are  allowed  to  consider  by  the  Poor  Law — a  very 
difficult  and  often  impossible  one  to  apply.  Outdoor 
Relief  is  the  back  door  into  pauperism,  and  tempts 
many  who  would  be  ashamed  to  go  in  at  the  front 
door,  the  Workhouse.  It  is  the  first  step  away  from 
independence,  and  the  second  step  is  never  so  hard  to 
take. 

The  wish  for  Outdoor  Relief  is  very  infectious,  and 
it  also  is  hereditary,  and  is  seen  in  families  from  one 
generation  to  another.  The  possibility  of  deceiving 
about  it  is  very  demoralising  both  to  the  recipient  and 
to  his  neighbours.  The  probability  of  getting  it 
encourages  a  man  to  desert  his  family  when  he  finds 
them  an  inconvenient  weight  on  his  hands,  and  also 
to  spend  in  drink  or  luxuries  (?),  such  as  horse-racing, 
what  he  could  spare  for  friendly  societies  or  clubs, 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  his  old  father  or  mother. 

All  these  things  have  to  be  considered  by  us 
Guardians,  and  according  as  we  give  or  refuse  out- 
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door  relief,  we  affect  the  independence,  thrift,  filial,  or 
parental  duty  of  each  person  who  applies  for  it.  Of 
course,  in  some  cases  Outdoor  Relief  seems  right 
and  not  harmful  :  widows  with  children,  fathers  of 
families  temporarily  sick,  respectable  old  people  with 
no  children  able  to  help,  seem  suitable  cases  for  Out- 
door Relief,  and  here  we  can  do  much  by  insisting  on 
regularity  at  school,  and  orderly  bringing  up  for  the 
children ;  we  can  urge  sick  clubs  and  better  sanitary 
surroundings  on  the  temporarily  sick;  we  can,  especially 
in  the  country,  do  much  by  contributing  to  the  support 
of  district  nurses  who  may  nurse  those  temporarily 
sick  in  their  homes,  and  so  prevent  them  from  ever 
coming  to  the  Poor  Law;  and  we  can  put  all  our 
influence  into  the  scale  of  encouraging  those  who  apply 
to  us  to  say  "  Good-bye ''  to  us  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  resume  their  independent  life.  Nothing  is 
more  welcome  for  a  Guardian  to  hear  than  this  rare 
sentence  :  **  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  all 
your  kindness,  and  we  can  do  without  you  now.''  It 
is  a  red-letter  day  for  the  Guardian,  not  because  the 
money  which  he  refuses  or  gives  is  his  own,  but 
because  he  sees  that  the  Poor  Law  has  done  good 
and  not  harm,  it  has  helped  through  an  unavoidable 
difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time,  which  is  much  more 
important,  it  has  fostered  and  not  destroyed  the 
independence  and  self-respect  of  the  recipient. 

Children. — Lastly,  I  come  to  the  children,  in  deal- 
ing with  whom  the  Poor  Law  has  a  unique  and  splendid 
opportunity  of  developing  the  individual,  and  so 
adding  to  the  general  good  of  the  community.  Our 
opportunity  is  unique  because  we  are  the  only  body 
of  men  and  women  who  have  so  large  a  number  of 
children  entirely  under  their  control.  Education 
authorities  have  them  while  they  are  at  day-school, 
Sunday  schools  have  them  for  part  of  one  day  in  the 
week,  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  may  have 
them  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  we  often  have 
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them  from  birth,  all  through  their  childhood,  up  to  the 
time  they  go  out  into  the  world ;  we  have  their  home 
life,  the  most  important  of  all,  and  according  as  we 
order  that,  we  influence  the  whole  of  their  future  life. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  children 
already,  and  we  all  know  the  main  methods  of  dealing 
with  them,  Workhouse  or  Barrack  Schools,  Cottage 
Homes,  Scattered  Homes,  Boarding-out,  and  Emigra-. 
tion.  There  have  been  excellent  results  from  each  of 
these  methods  and  there  have  been  failures  from  each, 
and  I  believe  we  should  all  agree  that  a  less  good 
system  well  worked  is  better  than  a  much  better 
system  badly  worked.  Some  systems  are  more  easily 
worked  in  towns,  some  in  the  country,  but  1  think  we 
shall  agree  that  our  aim  should  be  to  give  the  children 
a  life  cLS  nearly  like  good  home  life  as  possible,  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time  simple,  economical,  and  well 
ordered,  I  suppose  that  Boarding-out  well  done  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  home  life  that  we  can  find,  but 
we  can  only  board  out  about  one-quarter  of  our 
children,  however  ideal  it  is,  and  Boarding-out  badly 
done  seems  to  me  one  of  the  worst  ways  we  can  adopt, 
because  the  children  are  so  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
their  foster-parents,  and  because  adequate  supervision 
is  so  very  difficult.  I  should  like  to  see  Boarding-out 
largely  increased,  but  only  with  adequate  supervision. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  two  days  once  with 
your  fellow-countrywoman.  Miss  Walton  Evans, 
H.M.  Inspector,  while  she  was  inspecting  the 
children  of  one  Boarding-out  Committee,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  I  was  more  struck  by  her  excellence, 
and  the  way  in  which  she  considered  every  detail  that 
was  necessary,  as  well  as  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  homes  she  visited,  or  by  the  seeming  impossibility 
of  three  lady  inspectors  giving  the  same  care  and 
attention  to  the  whole  of  the  Boarding-out  Committees 
of  England  and  Wales. 

Next  to  Boarding-out  will  you  allow  me  to  describe 
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in  one  or  two  sentences  what  I  think  are  the  advan- 
tages of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  our  children  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  and  which  I  have  seen 
step  by  step  develop  from  an  ordinary  good  Work- 
house Barrack  School,  viz.,  that  of  Scattered  Homes. 

Scattered  Homes  seem  to  me  to  combine  three 
things  as  no  other  system  does,  and  these  three  things 
are: — 

1.  Real  home  life  and  individual  care  and  love,  and 
study  of  character. 

2.  A  contact  with  ordinary  outside  non-pauper  life, 
and  a  possibility  of  making  friendships  in  it. 

3.  Adequate  supervision  and  careful  order  and 
regularity. 

The  first  of  these  is  secured  by  the  small  family,  con- 
sisting of  both  sexes  ;  the  constant  intercourse  with  the 
mother  at  meals  and  all  day  long ;  the  simple  furni- 
ture, cottage  life,  and  the  sight  of  and  share  in 
working-class  cookery  and  household  work. 

The  second  is  secured  by  making  friends  with 
respectable  neighbours,  by  the  home  being  one  of  the 
ordinary  respectable  houses  in  a  neighbourhood,  by 
the  opportunity  of  joining  in  games  and  entertain- 
ments with  Sunday  and  day-school  companions.  All 
these  things  have  a  constant  and  incalculable  influence. 

The  third  is  secured  by  the  visits  of  Guardians  and 
Superintendent,  by  regularity  at  school  and  in  food, 
by  there  being  no  temptation  to  the  mother  to  make 
anything  pecuniarily  out  of  the  children,  and  by  the 
openness  to  the  public  eye. 

These  three  things  together  are  as  nearly  ideal  as 
we  can  provide  for  the  bringing  up  of  any  child,  and 
they  are  not  the  things  that  cost  money.  It  is  only  in 
a  small  proportion  of  independent  homes  that  they  are 
to  be  found,  but  they  are  none  the  less  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  we  have  the  power  to  give  them  to  our  children, 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  proportion  as  we  succeed,  by 
whatever  means,  in  securing  them,  we  are  going  the 
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best  way  possible  towards  developing  each  child  into 
a  useful,  efficient  member  of  the  whole  community. 

In  conclusion,  Emigration  to  British  Colonies 
seems  to  have  all  the  alx>ve  advantages.  Emigration 
to  Canada,  where  children  are  wanted  by  hundreds  for 
farming  households,  where  the  climate  is  healthy, 
where  they  are  thoroughly  inspected  and  watched  over 
by  a  double  system  of  inspection,  as  Inspector  Bogue 
Smart  has  told  us  lately — ogives  the  children  an  unrivalled 
opportunity  of  development,  while  it  relieves  the 
pressure  of  competition  here  when  they  go  out  to  work, 
takes  them  off  the  rates  before  that  time,  and  prevents 
the  bad  influence  of  undesirable  relations,  thus  contri- 
buting in  all  ways  to  the  good,  not  only  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  whole,  but  to  the  larger  community  of  the 
British  Empire, 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  paper,  the  Poor 
Law  offers  us  two  alternatives — (i)  to  allow  those 
committed  to  our  care  to  deteriorate  and  multiply  ;  (2) 
to  attempt  to  reform  them,  refit  them,  and  return  them 
to  the  community,  a  gain  and  not  a  loss. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  where 
the  latter  is  possible  it  is  the  better  alternative,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  think  that  some  of  the  methods  of 
doing  this  which  I  have  indicated  are  right,  and  should 
receive  increased  study  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Simon  Jones  (Wrexham)  said  that  the  Brabazon  scheme  had 
been  adopted  in  his  Workhouse  with  great  success  for  many  years. 
It  interested  the  inmates  who  could  do  nothing  else  in  work  which 
was  really  profitable,  because  there  was  an  annual  sale  of  work,  and 
the  proceeds  covered  all  expenses  of  materials,  and  enabled  the 
Union  to  send  an  annual  subscription  to  Lady  Meatb,  the  President 
of  the  Central  Society,  by  whom  the  scheme  was  started  a  few  years 
ago  with  a  loan  of;^20.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  profits  were  used  in 
the  purchase  of  little  luxuries  for  the  inmates.  He  heartily  com- 
mended the  scheme  to  every  Union.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mrs  Batters  (Holywell,  Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences)  said  that  the  scheme  was  only  in  its  infancy 
in  that  Union,  but  she  believed  that  it  would  be  a  great  success. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  scheme,  Miss  White,  managed  the  matter 
most  efficiently.  (Hear,  hear.)  Any  of  the  delegates  who  wished 
would  be  welcome  to  inspect  the  work  done  in  connection  with  the 
scheme,  as  it  was  on  view  in  the  Workhouse  that  day.  (Hear,  hear.) 
She  did  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  for  the  emigration  of  Poor 
Law  children,  as  it  meant  sending  away  the  best  and  retaining  the 
worst.  If  the  children  were  properly  trained  they  should  be  able  to 
find  plenty  of  work  in  this  country.  A  great  deal  of  unemplo]rment 
arose  through  the  lack  of  training,  and  she  would  like  to  see  more 
training  homes  and  more  of  the  boys  sent  to  the  training  ships — the 
"  Exmouth,"  the  "  Clio,"  and  the  "  Indefatigable."*    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  (Bangor  and  Beaumaris)  said  that  very 
excellent  work  had  been  done  in  that  Union  in  connection  with  the 
Brabazon  scheme.  The  boarding-out  system  was  very  successful, 
and  they  had  this  year  made  a  beginning  with  the  Cottage  Home 
system  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Workhouse,  and  they 
had  every  reason  to  think  that  that  too  would  be  successful. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  L.  MusPRATT  (Holywell)  said  that  in  that  Union  they  had 
done  something  towards  classification,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 
Their  Cottage  Homes  were  built  in  the  face  of  great  difficulty  and 
opposition,  but  they  had  proved  a  great  boon  in  enabling  the  children 
to  be  separated  from  the  Workhouse.  It  enabled  the  children  to  learn 
something  of  home  life  through  the  cooking  and  cleaning,  and  the 
bath  twice  a  week — they  attached  great  importance  to  the  regular 
bath.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  old  women  had  been  separated,  so  that 
those  who  were  great  talkers  were  kept  apart  from  those  who  desired 
a  little  quiet.     (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Dr  J.  Williams  (Holywell)  said  that  no  doubt  the  addition  of 
women  to  Boards  of  Guardians  had  been  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  results,  the  influence  of  the  women  in  the  matter  of  the 
treatment  of  the  children  especially  having  accomplished  far  more 
than  the  men  could  ever  have  done.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  G.  Cromar  (Wrexham)  said  that  the  whole  subject  had  been 
handled  in  a  very  able  manner  by  the  reader  of  the  paper;  but 
he  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  about  emigration.  So  long 
as  the  children  were  brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  they 

•Miss  White  (Holywell),  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Brabazon 
Employment  Scheme  in  the  Holywell  Union,  states  that  during  the  fhort  time 
(slightly  over  three  months)  that  that  Branch  had  been  in  existence,  their  workers 
had  made  12  dozen  knitted  dish-cloths ;  19  very  nice  wooUen  mufflers,  chiefly 
made  by  the  men  ;  1 1  door  mats  (wool)  ;  i  carriage  mat ;  i  very  handsome  wool 
rug,  2  yards  by  i  yard  ;  i  rug,  slightly  smaller ;  and  several  other  small  articles. 
The  satisfactory  results  in  that  short  time  must  be  an  incentive  to  other  Unions  to 
take  the  work  in  hand. 
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ought  to  encourage  them  to  go  back  to  the  land.  The  boarding-out 
system  was  very  advantageous,  and  the  boys  should  be  encouraged 
to  go  in  for  farm  work  and  the  girls  should  be  sent  to  domestic 
service.  The  whole  of  the  children  could  be  disposed  of  without 
emigration.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  reference  to  the  classification  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  it  was  evident  to  him  that  the  writer, 
who  had  handled  the  subject  in  an  exceedingly  able  manner,  had 
grasped  every  detail  of  Workhouse  management,  and  he  had  never 
heard  a  more  sensible  and  instructive  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Oliver  (Holywell)  said  that  he  agreed  with  what  had  been 
advanced  by  the  reader  of  the  paper  as  regards  emigration.  If  the 
land  laws  of  the  country  could  be  changed,  then  and  only  then  some- 
thing might  be  done.     (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Miss  Baines  said  that  she  believed  that  emigration  would  afford 
a  much  better  chance  to  the  children  than  they  would  otherwise 
have.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  seemed  to  be  no  demand 
for  the  boys  even  if  they  were  willing  to  work  on  the  land.  For 
instance,  she  was  asked  the  other  day  by  the  Guardians  of  a  rural 
Union  in  Yorkshire  what  they  could  do  with  the  boys.  As  to 
classification,  she  thought  that  if  there  could  be  classification  by 
Workhouses  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  say  one  Workhouse  for  the 
aged  and  another  for  the  able-bodied,  and  so  forth,  and  that  it 
would  lead  to  a  great  saving  in  salaries.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Presentation  to  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Lord  MosTYN — I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  Mr  Simon 
Jones  to  make  a  very  gratifying  presentation. 

Mr  Simon  Jones — My  Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  only 
crave  a  very  few  minutes  of  your  time.  It  will  be  within  your 
recollection  that  at  last  year's  Conference  at  Ruthin  it  was  resolved 
that,  in  recognition  of  the  very  long  and  valuable  services  of  Mr 
Harding  Roberts  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  some- 
thing should  be  done,  and  the  Conference  appointed  Mr  Oswell 
Bury  of  Wrexham  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  testimonial  fund,  and  I 
have  here  a  letter  from  him,  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  reading 
to  you.     It  states  all  the  facts  of  the  case  in  a  very  lucid  manner : — 

Union  Offices, 
Wrexham,  21st  August  1905. 

To  the  Delegates  at  the  North   Wales  Poor  Law  Conference^ 
Holywell 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  shall 
be  unable  to  attend  the  Poor  Law  Conference  at  Holywell  to-morrow, 
more  especially  as  I  have  acted  as  Honorary  Secretary  in  connection 
with  the  presentation  to  Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts,  as  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  North  Wales  Poor  Law  Conferences. 

For  about  fourteen  years  prior  to  Mr  Harding  Roberts  succeed- 
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ing  me  in  1893  I  acted  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  North  Wales 
Conferences,  and  I  can,  therefore,  speak  from  experience  as  to  the 
difficulties  in  organising  successful  annual  meetings.  In  my  days 
the  Conferences  only  lasted  one  day,  but  they  have  since  grown  in 
interest  and  importance  from  year  to  year,  and  the  troubles  of  the 
Honorary  Secretary  in  arranging  the  Conferences  have  increased  in  a 
corresponding  d^ee.  For  about  twelve  years  Mr  Harding  Roberts 
has  thrown  his  heart  and  soul  into  the  organisation  of  the  Confer- 
ences, and  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  suitable  mark  of  appreciation 
of  his  long  and  excellent  services. 

The  total  amount  of  subscriptions  towards  Mr  Harding  Roberts's 
testinK>nial  received  to  date  is  ^^34,  3s.  The  subscription  list  has 
not  yet  been  closed,  and  further  returns  are  expected  from  the  other 
Unions  in  North  Wales. 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  has  been  approached  as  to  a  suggestion 
that  he  should  be  presented  with  an  illuminated  address  of  thanks 
for  his  services,  and  has  signified  his  approval  thereof. 

I  enclose  cheque  for  thirty  guineas  to  be  presented  to  Mr 
Harding  Roberts  to-morrow,  and  will  arrange  for  the  presentation  of 
the  illuminated  address  later  on. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  act  as  Honorary  Secretary 
in  this  matter,  and  I  only  wish  the  response  to  my  application  had 
produced  better  results. 

I  may  add  that  a  complete  list  of  the  subscribers  to  the  testi- 
monial will  be  sent  to  Mr  Harding  Roberts. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  OswELL  Bury. 

It  is  my  very  pleasing  duty  now,  in  the  name  of  the  subscribers,  to 
hand  this  to  Mr  Harding  Roberts.  I  regret  deeply  that  our  late 
truly  noble  friend.  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen,  is  no  longer  amongst 
us,  for  none  would  have  been  more  appropriate  than  he  to  present 
this  testimonial,  as  he  and  Mr  Harding  Roberts  worked  so  har- 
moniously together  in  connection  with  these  Conferences  for  so  many 
years.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr  Harding  Roberts  is,  as  you  are  all 
aware,  blessed  with  a  very  able  and  faithful  assistant  in  the  person  of 
his  son,  who  renders  him  the  most  valuable  hdp  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Conference,  and  has  done  so  for  some  years,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
regarded  by  you  as  an  acceptable  suggestion  that  any  additional  sub- 
scriptions which  may  come  in — and  the  list  is  still  open — shall  be 
handed  to  Mr  Roberts,  junior.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  these  remarks,  I 
have  the  greatest  possible  pleasure,  Mr  Harding  Roberts,  in  handing 
you  this  cheque  and  the  accompanying  letter.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  and  other  Guardians  expressed  regret  that, 
owing  to  inadvertence,  their  Boards  had  not  yet  sent  a  donation  to 
the  testimonial  fund,  and  added  that  one  should  be  forwarded  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  they  all  testified  to  the  satisfaction  that  is 
felt  throughout  North  Wales  at  the  way  in  which  the  Honorary 
Secretary  performs  the  work  of  the  Conferences. 

3  E 
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Mr  F.  T.  BiRCHAM  (Local  Government  Board)--!  have  great 
pleasure,  my  Lord,  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  unremitting  attention 
given  by  Mr  Harding  Robeits  to  the  work  of  these  Conferences,  and 
the  ability,  good  nature,  and  unfailing  courtesy  shown  by  him  to  all 
who  attend  them.  Of  the  difficulties  of  the  work  of  Honorary 
Secretaryship  I  am  as  good  a  judge  as  anyone.  There  is,  first,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  someone  to  promise  to  prepare  a  paper,  then  to 
get  him  to  write  it,  and  then  to  read  it,  and  afterwards  to  get  people 
to  speak  upon  it  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  more  successful 
Conference  anywhere,  and  I  think  the  credit  of  that  is  mainly  due  to 
Mr  Harding  Roberts,  and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  would  have  given 
poor  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen,  if  he  had  been  living  now,  greater 
oleasure  than  to  have  been  first  and  foremost  in  bearing  testimony 

0  the  services  of  the  Honorary  Secretary — (hear,  hear)— -and  I  am 
only  too  glad  to  offer  mine.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  A.  M'KiLLOP  (Anglesey) — I  am  not  greatly  in  favour  of  testi- 
monials as  a  rule ;  but  if  ever  any  official  deserved  one  it  is  Mr 
Harding  Roberts,  and  I  heartily  congratulate  him  upon  the  success- 
ful work  he  has  done.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts  (who  was  cordially  received)  said — My 
Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  there  are  occasions  upon  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  words  to  express  what  you  have  to  say.  I  am  in 
that  position  to-day.  It  is  much  easier  to  speak  upon  a  paper  on 
Poor  Law  matters  than  it  is  upon  a  small  piece  of  paper  like  M&r, 
conveying  to  me  as  it  does  the  expression  of  the  goodwill  of  the 
many  friends  I  have  made  during  my  connection  with  the  Con- 
ferences. I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  educational  value  of  Poor 
Law  Conferences,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  been  here 
to-day  will  go  away  knowing  more  than  they  did  when  they  came. 

1  have  myself  derived  much  useful  information  from  attending  them 
on  every  possible  occasion.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  to 
the  kind  friends  who  have  contributed  to  this  testimonial,  not  so 
much  for  the  amount  of  subscriptions  as  for  the  kind  words  which 
accompany  it.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  Conferences  will  go  on  and 
flourish,  for  there  are  social  changes  in  progress  which  will  make  it 
more  than  ever  necessary  for  Guardians  to  meet  together  in  this  way 
to  protect  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  if  they  do  not  it 
will  probably  drift  into  other  channels.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  Conferences  were  of  importance  now  is  the  time. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  can  only  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  to 
give  what  services  I  can  to  the  North  Wales  Conferences,  and  that 
they  will  be  as  successful  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past 
(Cheers.)  It  is  no  slight  task  to  prepare  for  such  a  Conference.  I 
have  always  taken  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Conference  in  London,  and  there  I  have  been  able,  with  the 
late  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen,  to  buttonhole  some  acknowledged 
authority  like  Mr  Bentham,  Dr  Rhodes,  or  Sir  William  Chance,  and 
to  get  them  to  read  papers  from  which  we  have  been  able  to  get 
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information  of  the  utmost  value.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  never  put 
my  hand  to  anything  without  trying  to  make  it  a  success,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  these  Conferences  are  showing  an  increasing  attend- 
ance, and  interest  in  them  is  growing.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr  Simon  Jones,  for  your  kind  words  about 
my  son,  upon  whom  most  of  the  clerical  labour  in  connection  with 
the  Conferences  devolves.  In  him  I  have  a  very  able  lieutenant, 
in  fact,  without  his  assistance  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  hope  that  the  Conferences  will  go  on  from  year  to  year 
increasing  in  importance  and  interest.     (Cheers.) 

Lord  MosTYN — I  am  not  a  Guardian,  nor  have  I  come  in  pro- 
fessional contact  with  your  Hon.  Secretary,  but  I  well  know  the  hard 
work  he  has  done  in  connection  with  the  Conferences,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  thoroughly  deserves  the  testimonial.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Prince  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  lord 
for  presiding,  and  for  his  very  interesting  address.  To  invite  his 
lordship  that  day,  and  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  for  the  following  day, 
was  a  very  diplomatic  step  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  as  it 
ensured  that  the  views  put  forward  at  the  Conference  were  brought 
very  directly  to  the  notice  of  two  of  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
who  probably  would  be  able  to  give  expression  to  what  they  had 
heard  at  the  Conference.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  J.  F.  Reece  (Ruthin)  seconded  with  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure,  saying  that  the  President's  ^mily  had  been  famous  in  Wales 
for  centuries,  and  that  the  delegates  were  proud  to  have  his  lordship 
among  them  that  day.     (Hear,  hear,) 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  with  acclamation. 

Lord  MosTYN  said  that  he  was  exceedingly  glad  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  present,  and  that  he  had  been  much  interested 
by  what  he  had  heard.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Conference  was  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  2  3RD  August. 

The  first  business  was  the  election  of  three  members  to  represent 
the  district  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences. 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  proposed  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Reece  (Ruthin)  in  place  of  the  late  Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen. 

Mr  M*KiLLOP  said  that  many  of  the  members  would  be  glad  if 
Mr  Hugh  Thomas  would  accept  the  position. 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  said  that  he  was  prevented  by  the  pressure  of 
his  public  and  other  work  from  taking  up  the  duties. 

Mr  G.  Cromar  said  that  he  felt  very  strongly  that  Mr  Simon  Jones, 
the  present  Chairman  of  the  Wrexham  Board,  ought  to  be  appointed, 
as  he  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  Poor  Law  work  for  many  years. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

This  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 
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Mrs  Batters  (Holywell)  and  Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts  (Holywell) 
were  re-elected  to  fill  the  other  two  positions,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  them  for  their  services. 

The  Hon.  Secretarv  read  the  financial  statement,  which  was 
satisfactory,  and  was  adopted. 

Mr  Job  Owen  (Carnarvon)  invited  the  Conference  to  meet  next 
year  in  Carnarvon,  saying  he  was  sure  that  the  Board  would  give 
them  a  hearty  welcome.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

It  was  resolved  to  have  a  two  days'  Conference,  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  left  to  be  made  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  the 
Committee. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Conference  Committee  should  in  future 
consist  of  the  Chairman  and  the  ViceChairman  of  each  Board  in 
the  district,  and  that  failing  the  Vice-Chairman,  some  other  Guardian 
should  be  appointed  in  his  place  by  the  various  Boards. 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  suggested  that  proofs  of  the  papers  should 
be  sent  to  the  delegates  in  advance. 

It  seemed  that  this  was  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  finance,  and 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  suggestion  being  acted  upon  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  raise  the  subscription  payable  by  each  Board 
from  7s.  6d.  to  los. 

President's  Address. 

Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  then  addressed  the 
Conference,  saying — It  was  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I 
accepted  the  invitation  of  your  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr  Harding 
Roberts,  to  occupy  the  position  which  I  hold  this  morning.  The  only 
justification  I  can  urge  is  that  the  subject  we  are  about  to  discuss — 
the  best  means  of  decreasing  pauperism — is  one  that  touches  every 
member  of  the  community  very  closely.  This  is  a  subject  which  in 
its  practical  side  is  present  to  all  reflecting  persons  at  every  hour  of 
the  day,  and  I  desire  to  address  to  you  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
merely  as  an  ordinary  citizen,  or  as  "  the  man  in  the  street,"  if  you 
prefer  it,  who  has  possibly  the  best  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject. 
The  subject,  I  am  glad  to  think,  may  be  r^arded  as  a  non-party  one 
— and  it  is  one  in  which  the  element  of  party  ought  not  to  come  in. 
As  you  are  all  aware,  there  has  been  passed  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men's Bill ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Prime  Minister  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Poor  Law,  which  represents  a  very  large  number  of  Acts, 
some  loo  or  more.  (Mr  Harding  Roberts:  350.)  It  seems  to 
me  a  tribute  to  the  old  system  of  seventy  years  ago  that  it  has 
been  carried  on  so  long  without  needing  revision;  but  experts 
tell  us  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  its  revision,  and  I  should  be  the 
last  to  dispute  what  the  experts  say.  I  will  not  venture  in  any  way  to 
go  into  the  details  of  what  that  Commission  must  consider,  but  no 
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doubt  they  will  consider  the  principle  upon  which  relief  should  be 
given,  and  other  matters  concerning  those  classes  who  hover  between 
industry  and  destitution.  It  has  been  said  by  some  responsible 
people  that  the  revision  of  the  operations  of  the  Poor  Law — which 
has  stood  for  seventy  years  —  suggests  a  revision  of  the  fiscal 
arrangements.  I  am  not  here  to  lead  you  into  the  thorny  thicket  of 
the  fiscal  question;  but,  speaking  o£fhand,  it  seems  to  me  that 
because  you  want  a  new  coat,  you  do  not  necessarily  want  a  new  hat. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  There  is  one  point  in  this  great  question 
which  is  interesting  to  outsiders,  and  that  is  the  marked  decrease  in 
the  total  pauperism  of  the  district.  The  total  number  of  paupers  in 
the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1904,  was  837,000.  If  the  average  had 
been  as  high  as  twenty  years  previously — 1884 — that  number  would 
have  been  960,000,  so  that  the  decrease  is  also  very  satisfactory. 
There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  which  seems  to  me 
most  interesting  and  important — the  care  of  the  children.  The 
whole  trend  of  modem  legislation  and  thought  is  towards  ameliora- 
tion in  the  way  we  treat  pauper  children.  The  Blue  Books  will 
show  us  that  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  children 
kept  in  the  Workhouses.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  board- 
ing-out of  children,  the  system  is  an  excellent  one,  but  it  cannot 
become  universal  for  more  than  one  reason.  To  begin  with,  there 
is  a  lack  of  foster-parents  who  are  in  all  ways  fitted  for  that  position, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  foster-homes  where 
children  can  be  safely  placed.  There  is  another  thing.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversation  on  the  subject  with  Miss  Walton  Evans, 
Miss  Mason,  and  Miss  Pell  (Local  Government  Board  Inspectors), 
and  one  of  those  ladies  points  out  that  the  amount  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  children — four  shillings  per  week — though  enough 
when  the  system  was  initiated  in  1870,  is  now  insufficient.  (Hear, 
hear.)  With  regard  to  emigration,  and  especially  to  Canada,  it 
seems  to  me  from  every  point  of  view  an  admirable  idea  that  pauper 
children  should  find  homes  in  other  countries,  where  they  may  bind 
together  more  closely  the  ties  with  the  mother  country.  One  other 
point  is  that  of  out-relief.  I  always  feel  that  the  people  who  go  first 
for  it  are  often  the  least  deserving.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is,  I  think,  desir- 
able that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  give  relief  to 
people  who  have  lived  strenuous  and  respectable  lives  and  have  saved 
a  little  money,  though  not  enough  to  live  on,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  compelled  to  spend  their  last  penny  before  being  eligible  for 
relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  cannot  regard  the  Poor  Law  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  unit,  you  must  have  regard  to  character.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  observe  that  you  had  yesterday  a  paper  on  the  question  of 
socialism,  and  it  was  remarked  that  you  had  to  fix  a  limit  where 
State  influence  was  to  stop ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  go  much  deeper 
than  that,  and  that  the  real  point  is  the  substitution  of  a  new 
economic  system  for  an  old  economic  system.  We  have  certainly 
travelled  a  very  long  way  along  what  may  be  called  the  socialistic 
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path  by  our  progressive  income  tax,  and  the  death  duties  with  their 
sliding  scale.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  in  most  other  countries  the 
sacred  rights  of  property,  if  they  are  infringed,  are  infringed  by 
revolution,  but  here,  and  I  speak  quite  feelingly,  they  have  been 
infringed  by  the  mailed  fist  of  the  rate  collector  and  the  tax  collector. 
Any  reference  to  socialism  involves  a  reference  to  that  of  collectivism, 
and  as  a  great  writer  has  it,  ''To  the  human  eye  humanity  is  all 
mass,  but  to  the  divine  eye  it  is  all  individual."  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  speaking  to  you  as  a  Christian  minister,  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  tender  and  loving  care  of  the  individual, 
which  carries  out  the  spirit  of  the  Master  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  even  that  which  was  lost.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  Owen  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  THE   DECREASE  OF 
PAUPERISM. 

By  Mr  JOB  OWEN, 

CAstrman,  Cmnmrvcm  B^mrd  c/Gumrdimm. 


We  shall  all  agree,  I  feel  certain,  that  our  subject  is 
timely  and  important.  Its  tenor  presumes  that  pauper- 
ism has  attained  such  a  magnitude  as  to  render  it 
incumbent,  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  on  the  other, 
that  it  should  be  considerably  curtailed. 

We  will  not  now  touch  the  debatable  socialistic 
view  of  the  question,  and  endeavour  to  decide  whether 
pauperism  is  a  mere  tolerance  and  an  unjustified  bur- 
den, which  could  and  should  be  entirely  removed ;  or 
whether  poverty  is,  in  a  mysterious  and  unaccountable 
manner,  an  aspect  that  is  essential  to  and  inseparably 
associated  with  mankind  in  every  generation  and  under 
all  dispensations.  Suffice  it,  for  our  present  purpose, 
to  take  our  stand  upon  the  general  ground  that 
pauperism  is  an  universal  fact,  and  has  in  our  days  de- 
veloped to  such  an  unwarrantable  extent  as  to  make 
it  imperative  upon  the  authorities,  who  have  the 
honourable  though  arduous  duty  of  administering  the 
relief,  to  check  effectively  its  further  growth,  and  also 
attempt  courageously  to  lessen  its  present  dimension. 
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It  may  correcdy  be  asserted  that  England  is  prob- 
ably the  richest  as  well  as  the  most  Chrisdan  country 
in  the  world.  Yet,  in  this  enviable  land  we  are  told 
that  one-tenth  of  its  population  is  living  in  a  state  of 
chronic  misery  and  destitution.  Our  prisons  and  re- 
formatories contain  from  60,000  to  70,000  abject  in- 
mates. We  have  nearly  a  million  individuals  who 
are  subjected  to  deep  and  perpetual  poverty,  while 
there  are  also  over  two  millions  of  idlers  and  paupers, 
including,  we  are  glad  to  add,  the  deserving  poor.  A 
great  number  of  these  are  homeless,  and  will  die  of 
absolute  hunger  and  privation.  This  vast  and  deplor- 
able multitude  comprises  all  ages,  from  the  babe  that 
sucks  the  breast  to  the  oldest  and  most  infirm.  We 
learn  from  a  Parliamentary  Return,  issued  in  1893, 
that  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  ist  day 
of  August  1890  as  many  as  286,867  paupers  over  60 
years  of  age,  or  i  in  4  of  the  population  of  that  age. 
Of  those  who  had  attained  70  years,  3  out  of  every  5 
were  paupers  ;  whilst,  again,  of  those  who  had  reached 
their  8oth  year  and  upwards,  9  out  of  every  10  >yere 
in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  Striking  an  average, 
based  upon  the  foregoing  statistics,  we  find  that  1 3  out 
of  every  19  of  our  aged  population,  from  60  to  80  years 
old — a  period  in  the  autumn  of  life  when  one  should 
be  enjoying  the  various  comforts  of  independence — 
are  forced  to  depend  absolutely  for  their  maintenance 
upon  the  meagre  pittance  afforded  them  by  their 
parishes.  Now,  to  every  serious-minded  person  these 
facts  must  appear  appalling,  and  the  question  which 
inevitably  and  forcibly  arrests  his  attention  is,  Why 
should  such  a  state  of  things  prevail  in  such  a  wealthy 
and  philanthropic  country  as  ours  ? 

That  it  does  exist,  we  cannot  deny  ;  but  should  it 
prevail  to  such  an  extent  ?  We  venture  to  answer 
strongly  in  the  negative,  and  to  affirm  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  should  have  governed  and 
shaped  the  lives  of  this  vast  part  of  our  people  have 
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been  and  are  being  grossly  misappropriated  as  a 
general  rule,  for  there  is  still  infinitely  more  good 
than  evil  in  the  world,  and  especially  so  in  our  country. 
We,  therefore,  firmly  maintain  that  had  the  great 
majority  of  these  aged  poor  battled  thoughtfully  and 
manfully  with  the  forces  which  have  brought  them  to 
their  present  deplorable  condition  in  the  golden  days 
of  their  youth,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  their  life, 
that  they  would  have  emerged  out  of  the  battle  triumph- 
antly, and  that  their  ends  would  have  been  to-day 
wholly  different. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
be  fair  and  moderate  in  my  brief  treatment  of  the 
subject,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  equally  honest 
wisn  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  to  pen  some- 
thing that  may  assist  us  to  do  some  good  at  this 
juncture. 

The  main  evils  alluded  to  as  constituting  the  chief 
cause  of  the  pitiful  condition  of  our  aged  paupers  are 
laziness,  intemperance,  improvidence,  gambling,  and 
vice  in  its  various  forms.  These  are  evils,  I  again 
maintain,  which  every  person  could  and  should  over- 
come, especially  if  trained  from  infancy  in  the  good 
work. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  one  of  them  only,  namely, 
that  of  improvidence  ;  and  will  apply  it  to  thoughtless- 
ness and  neglect  in  thrift  and  economy.  I  believe  that 
laxity  in  the  due  exercise  of  this  essential  merit  is  the 
chief  reason  for  by  far  too  much  of  the  poverty  which 
prevails  in  our  various  Unions  at  the  present  moment. 
Not  scarcity  of  money,  but  rather  the  misappropriation 
of  it.  I  readily  admit  that  there  are  causes  which  one 
cannot  possibly  have  any  conceivable  control  over, 
such  as  lack  of  work,  prolonged  illness,  and  other 
numerous  drawbacks  which  encumber  the  path  of  life; 
but  granting  them  their  utmost  capacity  to  produce 
poverty,  it  may  be  declared  that  they  only  yield  but  a 
small  portion  of  it  as  compared  to  the  huge  amount 
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which  sheer  negligence  to  cultivate  frugality  engenders. 
There  is,  and  has  been  a  keen  endeavour  in  various 
exalted  circles  in  our  country  to  devise  means  to 
establish  a  sound  system  of  old  age  pension ;  but  so 
far,  no  workable  scheme  has  been  introduced.  To  my 
mind,  the  only  feasible  system  possible  is  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  healthy  habit  of  thrift  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  children.  This  would  be  equivalent  to 
handling  the  stick  by  the  right  end,  whilst  the  other  is 
tantamount,  really,  to  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
and  to  closing  the  stable  door  after  the  steed  had 
eloped.  Let  us  consider  frankly  and  honestly,  and  at 
the  same  time  very  respectfully,  the  attitude  of  the 
young  workmen  of  North  Wales  towards  this  essential 
merit.  It  must  be  said  that  there  has  been  ample 
work  and  good  wages  for  all  classes  for  many  years; 
yet,  am  I  far  in  error  in  assuming  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  nevertheless  are  penniless,  and  to 
aver,  that  had  they  all  been  taught  frugal  habits  from 
their  infancy,  that  a  great  preponderance  of  their 
number  could  easily  have  accumulated  ;^ioo  by  the 
time  they  attained  their  twenty-fifth  year  of  age? 
What  an  inestimable  difference  in  the  social  worth  of 
our  young  male  generation  would  be  thus  effected! 
We  must  painfully  believe  that  very  many  more  than 
half  of  our  young  men  who  enter  the  state  of  matri- 
mony— in  recent  years  especially — do  so,  either  penni- 
less or  with  but  extraordinary  limited  means  to  equip 
a  house  and  to  undertake  the  immediate  heavy  respon- 
sibilities of  married  life.  The  inevitable  consequence 
is,  that  very  few  indeed  of  this  class  are  ever  able  to 
make  any  provision  to  meet  old  age  and  infirmity,  and 
subsequently,  when  they  are  overtaken  by  illness,  lack 
of  work,  or  old  age,  they  have  no  alternative  but  to 
apply  forthwith  for  parish  aid.  Further,  life  to  this 
section,  instead  of  being  light  and  merry  as  it  should 
be,  had  they  not  in  the  spring  of  their  lives  lived  as 
masculine  grasshoppers  and  feminine  butterflies,  is  a 
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burdensome  worry.  We  cannot  by  any  means  evade 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  an  utterly  hopeless  task  to 
diminish  pauperism  to  any  degree  and,  indeed,  keep  the 
relief  at  its  present  figure,  so  long  as  the  great  water- 
shed, the  inexhaustible  gathering-ground  of  spend- 
thrift, is  left  to  flow  unmolested,  to  feed  the  reservoir 
of  poverty. 

I  should  be  the  last  man  to  deny  to  our  young 
men  and  women  the  adequate  enjoyments  essential  to 
youth,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  spending  of  all 
their  pecuniary  resources  on  the  altar  of  pleasure  in  its 
multiplied  forms  is  an  unpardonable  negligence  and 
an  irretrievable  error.  That  this  is  a  mistake  which 
prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  ranks  of  our 
young  generation  no  one  can  deny. 

The  next  and  last  question,  therefore,  is — How 
can  this  be  remedied  ?  With  every  due  regard  to  the 
parents  of  our  rising  generation,  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  whom  we  allude  to  do  not 
possess  the  ability  to  create  a  reform,  as  they  have 
neither  the  gumption  nor  the  appetite  for  the  work. 
The  duty,  therefore,  becomes  a  public  one :  which,  then, 
of  our  public  bodies  should  undertake  the  task.^  I 
maintain  that  thrift  should  be  taught  in  our  elementary 
schools,  as  well  also  as  in  the  Sunday  Schools  and 
Bands  of  Hope  belonging  to  the  various  denominations. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  true  religion  in  a  practical  and 
business-like  form.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  find 
that  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Carnarvon 
County  Council  have  adopted  a  system  of  religious 
teaching,  whereby  the  master  can  select  such  passages 
from  the  Bible  as  will  afford  him  means  to  teach 
practical  moral  lessons  to  the  children — lessons  that 
will  be  of  everyday  use  to  them — ^such  as  truthfulness, 
honesty,  humility,  obedience,  &c.  To  these  I  would 
add  thrift,  as  being  equally  important.  Not  only,  I 
would  teach  it  theoretically,  but  also  practically,  by 
providing  a   small    savings   bank    for    each    school. 
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whereby  the  child  could  be  taught  to  save  his  pence, 
and  get  his  delight  withal,  in  preference  to  his  present 
unwholesome  enjoyment  now  derived  by  spending  his 
pence  for  cigarettes  and  other  equally  worthless  and 
pernicious  articles.  It  is  quite  patent  to  my  mind  that 
this  is  the  starting  point.  In  was  once  asked  of 
Cardinal  Manning  how,  in  his  opinion,  could  the  supe- 
riority of  Popery  be  restored  in  this  country  .'^  "  The 
matter  is  quite  a  simple  one,"  he  replied.  "  Give  me 
all  the  children  in  Great  Britain  for  ten  years  and  the 
object  will  be  secured."  The  pert  remark  is  equally 
applicable  to  our  subject.  If  we  could  only  succeed 
in  getting  the  habit  of  thrift  imbued  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  school  children  for  ten  years,  we 
would  thereby  have  undermined  poverty,  and  inflicted 
upon  pauperism  a  fatal  blow. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  our  discussion  should  cul- 
minate in  some  practical  result,  and  I  would,  in  con- 
clusion, strongly  suggest  that  an  appeal  be  sent  from 
this  Conference  urging  respectfully  upon  all  our  educa- 
tional authorities  to  assist  us  to  decrease  poverty  and 
pauperism,  by  fostering  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
attending  schools  the  habits  of  frugality  and  economy 
in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  deem  best. 
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Dr  Oliver  said  he  thought  that  the  subject  of  thrift  ought  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  that  parents  should 
train  their  children  to  save  something  out  of  the  halfpence  given 
them  for  pocket  money.  He  doubted  whether,  speaking  genially, 
the  average  wages  in  that  district  would  enable  a  man  of  twenty-five 
to  have  saved  ^100.  What  was  wanted  was  some  system  of  insur- 
ance by  which  a  person  putting  by  a  fixed  sum  per  week  would  be 
entitled  to  a  certain  sum  per  week  upon  attaining  the  age  of,  say, 
sixty  years.  There  were  many  cases  of  silent  sufiering  which  ought 
to  be  relieved  from  the  rates,  but  at  all  times  the  Guardians  must 
remember  that  it  was  their  duty  to  protect  the  ratepayers.  Thrift 
and  temperance  should  be  taught  in  the  schoob.  The  economic 
conditions  of  the  period  were  such  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  vast  pro* 
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portion  of  the  people  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  live  in  their  old 
age  without  help  from  the  Poor  Law.  He  believed  in  the  principle 
of  out-relief  in  the  small  country  Unions  where  every  case  was  per- 
sonally known  to  the  Guardians,  and  where  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
break  up  a  home  and  compel  the  applicant  to  come  into  the  House. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to 
see  that  the  deserving  poor  were  adequately  relieved,  and  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  moral  character  of  the  applicant  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  relief.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  John  Williams  (St  Asaph)  said  that  intemperance  was  the 
root  of  all  the  evils  with  which  the  Poor  Law  had  to  contend.  Lazi* 
ness  and  gambling  were  also  serious  factors.  He  would  be  glad  if 
the  school  children  were  taught  to  be  thrifty  and  temperate. 

Dr  James  Williams  (Holywell)  said  that  if  they  could  inculcate 
habits  of  thrift  in  the  school  children,  and  also  give  them  proper 
religious  teaching,  it  would  do  much  to  lessen  the  amount  of  pauperism! 
The  craving  for  Poor  Law  relief  seemed  to  him  to  run  in  femilies, 
and  they  looked  upon  it  as  their  right.  He  remembered  that  on 
one  occasion  he  heard  a  man  leaving  the  relieving  officer's  premises 
and  remarking,  **  I  have  given  it  to  him  hot ;  why,  if  parish 
relief  goes  on  like  this  it  will  soon  not  be  worth  running  after.'' 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Of  course  there  were  cases  of  genuine 
distress  caused  by  illness,  but  even  that  form  of  relief  was  dangerous, 
as  it  tended  to  reduce  the  self-respecting  aversion  to  parish  relief 
which  the  average  man  felt ;  moreover,  the  children  got  to  know  the 
source  of  the  assistance  which  their  parents  received  and  the  lesson 
was  not  lost  upon  them.  The  great  aim  of  their  administration 
should  be  to  get  the  man  well  as  soon  as  possible.  When  he  was 
medical  officer  of  that  Union  he  was  sick  and  tired  of  reporting 
cases  week  after  week,  "not  able  to  work,"  "does  not  gain  strength," 
"  will  probably  not  be  able  to  work  for  another  month,"  and  even- 
tually, "  recommended  to  go  from  home  for  a  change."  Those  cases 
of  protracted  illness  were  very  serious,  in  his  opinion,  and  that  took 
him  to  the  question  of  convenient  convalescent  homes.  The  large 
institutions  were  very  expensive,  and  he  had  often  thought  that  if 
they  had  a  system  of  Cottage  Convalescent  Homes  it  would  be  very 
beneficial,  and  be  the  means  of  effecting  great  economies,  both  by 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease  and  by  effecting  speedy  cures  in 
many  cases.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  G.  Cromar  said  that  the  great  question  brought  out  in  the 
paper  was  the  teaching  of  thrift,  and  nothing  had  done  so  much  in 
that  direction  in  the  past  as  the  great  Friendly  Societies.  They  were 
now  on  an  actuarial  basis,  and  afforded  ample  provision  against  sick- 
ness and  distress.  Juvenile  branches  had  been  established  in  con- 
nection with  most  of  the  Orders,  and  the  bulk  of  the  cream  of  the 
working  classes  were  in  one  or  other  of  the  Societies.  But  there  had 
lately  been  a  decrease  in  the  membership  of  the  Orders  owing  to  the 
misguided  action  of  those  connected  with  some  of  the  churches,  who 
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had  been  encouraging  the  working  classes  to  join  tontine  societies 
and  dividing  societies,  the  greater  proportion  of  whose  fiinds  were 
shared  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  squandered.  Such  societies 
had  undermined  the  regular  Friendly  Societies  and  caused  many 
young  men  and  women  to  remain  outside  the  bona  fide  Friendly 
Societies  until  it  was  too  late  by  reason  of  age  to  join  them.  The 
craze  for  football  and  cricket — not  playing  the  game,  but  watching  it, 
and  betting  on  the  results  and  making  up  the  tremendous  sums 
received  as  gate-money  at  the  various  fixtures — was  sapping  the  man- 
hood of  the  country.  Thank  God,  the  wonderful  revival  that  had 
spread  over  the  principality  during  the  last  few  months  had  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  bring  the  working  class  to  their  senses. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  in  favour  of  old  age  pensions  to  this  extent, 
that  they  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  had  proved  their  desire  to 
make  some  provision  for  themselves,  and  whose  closing  days  ought 
to  be  spent  in  peace  and  comfort.  To  that  end  the  provident  and 
the  toiling  and  the  thrifty  masses  of  the  country  ought  to  receive 
assistance,  but  it  could  not  be  given  under  the  existing  Poor  Law. 
He  was  very  glad,  therefore,  to  find  that  there  was  to  be  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  find  some  means  of  classifying  the  deserving 
poor  of  the  country  in  the  future.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  White  (Holywell)  said  that  in  her  opinion  pauperism  was 
due  quite  as  much  to  want  of  thrift  as  to  intemperance,  and  that 
the  craving  for  excitement  and  pleasure  was  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  poverty.  (Hear,  hear.)  People  wanted  too  many  holidays. 
(Laughter.) 

Mrs  JoHNSON-JONES  (Holywell)  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
various  good  su^estions  which  had  been  made  would  be  carried 
out. 

Mr  A.  M'KiLLOP  (Anglesey)  said  that  he  endorsed  what  had  been 
said  by  Mr  Cromar.  The  young  men  had  been  blamed,  but  he 
thought  that  the  young  women  also  deserved  a  good  deal  of  censure, 
for  they  spent  every  farthing  they  had  on  dress,  and  though  they 
thought  of  matrimony  they  never  thought  of  making  any  provision 
for  the  future.  It  might  be  possible  for  a  young  man  in  Mr 
Job  Owen's  district  to  save  ;^ioo  by  the  time  that  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  but  that  would  not  be  the  case  generally.  Intem- 
perance had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  pauperism,  and  he  would  be 
glad  if  ministers  of  the  gospel  would  preach  against  the  drink  at 
the  present  time  when  their  hearts  in  North  Wales  were  more  than 
usually  receptive.  The  people  would  welcome  plain  speaking,  and 
much  might  be  done  to  check  the  sins  which  led  to  pauperism. 
He  would  be  glad  also  to  hear  an  occasional  sermon  against  smok- 
ing. (Laughter  and  applause.)  It  was  a  serious  evil,  especially  for 
the  youth  of  the  country.  He  hoped  that  in  time  it  would  be  legal 
for  the  Guardians  to  supplement  with  relief  the  small  earnings  of  the 
deserving  aged  poor.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  Hugh  Thomas  said  that  the  chairman  of  the  previous  day 
referred  to  the  fact  that  although  the  number  of  paupers  had  de- 
creased the  amount  expended  in  relief  had  increased.  That  was  due 
to  the  Guardians  giving  effect  to  the  circular  letter  which  was 
issued  sometime  ago  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  As  to  the 
possibility  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  saving  ^loo,  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  find  a  young  man  of  that  age  unmarried — ^they  mostly 
married  long  before  that.  The  suggestion  that  there  should  be 
lessons  on  thrift  in  the  schools  was  a  good  one,  and  he  hoped  that 
something  would  come  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  own  Union 
pauperism  had  decreased  in  Mr  Bircham's  time,  and  it  was  largely 
owing  to  the  increased  attention  given  to  their  work  by  the  Guardians 
individually,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  relief  lists  considered 
by  the  whole  of  the  Board  instead  of,  as  was  now  very  often  the 
case.  Guardians  waiting  until  the  lists  from  their  own  districts  had 
been  seen  to  and  then  quitting  the  Board-room.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Prince  (Holywell)  said  that  the  paper  dealt  with  the  Poor 
Law,  but  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  that  morning ;  but 
there  was  another  side  to  the  question.  No  man  need  die  of  starvation 
in  this  country;  he  could  compel  the  Poor  Law  to  maintain  him  if  he 
could  not  maintain  himself.  That  was  the  law,  and  the  sooner  they 
returned  to  the  first  principles,  as  laid  down  by  the  Commissioner  in 
1834,  the  sooner  would  pauperism  be  stamped  out.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  these  days  they  were  manufacturing  pauperism.  To  supplement 
small  incomes  by  relief  was  not  the  Poor  Law.  [A  Member :  We 
want  it  altered.  (Hear,  hear.)]  The  condition  of  the  pauper  should 
not  be  better  than  that  of  the  poorest  class  of  independent  labourer. 
It  aimed  a  blow  at  thrift  when  they  made  the  state  of  the  pauper 
preferable  to  that  of  the  working  class.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Poor 
Law  and  charity  were  perfectly  distinct  things — (A  Member:  We  don't 
want  charity) — ^and  in  the  interest  of  the  thrifty  and  industrious  it  was 
imperative  that  the  Poor  Law  should  be  faithfully  administered 
according  to  sound  principles.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr  Bentham  to  favour  the  meeting  with 
his  views. 

Mr  F.  H.  Bentham  said  that  he  thought  the  paper  was  helpful  in 
emphasising  the  duty  of  thrift.  To  stem  the  stream  of  pauperism  it 
was  necessary  that  individuals  should  be  taught  that  it  was  upon 
themselves  and  not  upon  the  State  that  they  must  rely  for  a  livelihood. 
Much  might  be  done  by  instruction  in  the  schools  and  by  the  parents. 
No  matter  how  thrifty  a  person  might  be,  there  would  always  be  the 
possibilities  of  accident,  which  might  render  him  incapable  of  getting 
a  living ;  but  there  was  such  a  thing  as  charity  in  the  world,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  Poor  I^w  would  never  eliminate  charity.  If  it  did, 
then  every  case  would  have  to  come  upon  the  rates,  and  that  would 
then  tend  to  make  the  rates  into  a  sort  of  club.  Applicants  for  relief 
often  said  to  him,  "  I  have  paid  rates  for  so  many  years,  and  why 
can't  I  have  relief?"  to  which  he  invariably  replied,  "The  rates  are 
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not  a  club ;  if  you  had  wanted  a  club  you  should  have  paid  into  one, 
and  you  would  then  have  known  just  how  much  you  would  have 
been  entitled  to.'*  They  did  not  want  people  to  get  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  Poor  Law  was  a  collective  form  of  club,  and  that  they  had 
only  got  to  apply  to  it  for  help  at  all  times,  and  at  the  last  an  old  age 
pension.  It  was  also  not  intended  as  a  reward  of  merit,  as,  if  tlutt 
were  so,  the  more  a  person  had  the  more  saved,  the  more  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  from  the  rates.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  If  they 
supplemented  wages  out  of  the  rates,  people  would  work  for  less 
and  employers  would  take  advantage  of  it  Out-door  relief  inter- 
fered with  the  natural  course  of  thrift,  and  it  ought  only  to  be  given 
with  the  greatest  caution.  In  the  case  of  people  who  were  requiring 
medical  relief,  it  ought  to  be  given  to  them  in  the  infirmary  where 
they  would  have  a  much  better  chance,  and  he  would  make  this 
distinction  between  the  Friendly  Society  man  and  the  man  who  had 
not  tried  to  provide  for  himself,  that  the  latter  should  be  compelled 
to  bring  his  family  into  the  House  with  him.  It  was  significant  what 
a  small  proportion  of  those  who  came  before  the  Guardians  were 
members  of  the  various  Friendly  Societies.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  might 
be  urged  that  it  was  a  hardship  to  compel  people  to  come  into  the 
Workhouse,  breaking  up  their  homes,  but  his  Board  had  got  over 
that  by  storing  the  furniture  until  such  time  as  the  man  could  resume 
work.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  man  was  also  allowed  to  go  out  in  search  of 
work,  the  only  condition  being  his  return  to  the  Workhouse  every 
night.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Friendly  Societies  was  attribut- 
able largely  to  the  reformed  Poor  Law,  with  which  it  coincided,  and 
the  troubles  of  which  Mr  Cromar  had  spoken  were  in  some  degree 
the  result  of  the  lax  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  recent  years. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts  said  that  the  Guardians  had  it  in  their 
power  to  some  extent  to  prevent  the  pernicious  influences  of  the 
pauper  taint  reaching  a  certain  class  of  children,  if  they  would  make 
an  inflexible  rule  not  to  allow  children  to  be  sent  to  the  relief-pay 
stations.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  evils  of  allowing  children  to  go  to 
those  places  for  the  relief  could  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  he  had 
seen  many  cases  which  he  considered  were  due  to  the  object  lesson 
which  the  receptive  minds  of  the  young  got  through  attending  to 
fetch  the  relief.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  a  very  instructive  paper.  It  was 
a  very  significant  thing  that  in  the  returns  of  pauperism  for  that 
district  two-thirds  of  the  cases  were  those  of  women,  and  many  of 
the  remedies  which  had  been  suggested  that  day  had  no  bearing  at 
all  upon  those  cases.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  type  of  relief 
offered  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  would  create  a 
superior  kind  of  pauperism.  Referring  to  the  relation  between  drink 
and  pauperism,  his  lordship  asked  if  drink  produced  pauperism,  what 
produced  drink,  what  caused  intemperance?  All  who  were  bom 
were  invested  with  certain  tendencies,   which  were  described  as 
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heredity.  A  distinguished  scientist  stated  the  other  day,  '*  Give  me 
good  conditions,  and  I  don't  care  twopence  for  heredity,"  which 
showed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  scientists,  hereditary  tendencies 
could  be  successfully  combated.  He  thought  a  good  deal  of  the 
intemperance  of  the  country  was  due  to  the  deadly  dulness  of  the 
lives  to  which  so  many  people  were  condemned.  People  could  not 
always  be  serious  and  gloomy — they  must  have  amusements.  Speak- 
ing about  holidays,  he  could  not  agree  with  Miss  White's  remarks. 
He  rejoiced  to  see  people  taking  holidays.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  did  his 
heart  good  to  see  the  crowds  of  people  from  the  large  towns  coming 
down  to  places  like  Rhyl,  and  drinking  in  the  pure  air  which  they  could 
not  get  at  home.  He  was  not  afraid  of  defending  cricket  and  foot- 
ball ;  he  thought  in  their  places  they  were  most  admirable  things, 
and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  tabooed,  or  to  see  that  teachers 
of  religion  said  they  were  not  good  things.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  their 
proper  place  they  were  good  things.  He  would  rather  see  his  son 
playing  football  and  cricket  than  spending  his  time  in  the  smoking 
or  the  drinking  room.  He  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  as  they 
got  older  they  found  the  forms  of  amusement  multiplied,  and  he 
thanked  God  for  it  from  his  heart.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  the  question 
of  environment,  many  men  lived  in  houses  which  were  ill-ventilated 
and  inconvenient,  and  when  they  came  home  at  the  end  of  their 
day's  work  they  found  a  badly-cooked  meal  awaiting  them.  Was  it 
to  be  wondered  that  under  these  conditions  a  man  should  step  across 
the  way  and  get  drink  ?  When  they  talked  about  drink,  they  must 
remember  that  when  they  wanted  to  remove  the  causes  of  pauperism, 
they  must  remove  the  cause  which  produced  it.  Next  to  the  influence 
of  the  home  was  that  of  the  school,  and  many  useful  lessons  might 
be  taught  to  the  young  in  regard  to  thrift  and  temperance.  Religious 
and  moral  agencies  must  be  relied  upon  to  a  considerable  extent  if 
the  evils  of  which  they  had  heard  that  day  were  to  be  effectually 
fought.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Mr  Job  Owen, 
seconded  by  Mr  Cromar,  and  carried  unanimously  : — 

"That  an  appeal  be  sent  from  this  Conference  respectfully 
urging  upon  the  Education  Authorities  in  North  Wales 
to  assist  in  the  decrease  of  poverty  and  pauperism  by 
fostering  in  the  minds  of  the  children  attending  schools 
the  habit  of  frugality  and  economy  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  may  deem  best." 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the  above 
resolution  to  each  of  the  Education  Authorities  in  North  Wales. 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
the  papers. 

Colonel  Lynks  seconded,  saying  that  he  had  found  the  Confer- 
ence very  instructive.  In  his  opinion,  based  upon  observation  during 
a  pretty  long  life,  the  rising  generation  had  not  so  much  of  that 
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wholesome  respect  for  their  elders  as  formerly,  and  they  ako  had 
not  so  clear  a  conception  as  they  formerly  had  of  the  truth  that  the 
only  abiding  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
gallant  colonel  concluded  with  an  eloquent  appreciation  of  the 
ennobling  and  uplifting  influence  of  the  mothers  of  England. 

Rev.  Dr  Oliver  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Chairman. 

Mr  M'KiLLOP  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried  with 
acclamation,  and  formerly  acknowledged  by  the  Bishop,  who  declared 
the  proceedings  at  an  end. 

Shortly  after  the  Conference  closed,  brakes  were  in  readiness  to 
convey  the  delegates  to  Mostyn  Hall,  to  which  the  delegates  were 
invited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  and  Lady  Mostyn  to  a  garden  party. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  owners,  the  delegates  were  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  following  industries  in  the  district, 
viz. : — The  mills  of  the  Welsh  Flannel  Manufacturing  Company, 
Holywell ;  the  flour  mills  of  Messrs  Evans  &  Company,  Greenfield ; 
and  the  paper  mills  of  Messrs  Grosvenor,  Chater,  &  Company, 
Greenfield. 

The  party  finally  broke  up  in  the  evening,  after  a  hearty  expression 
of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he 
had  organised  what  was  felt  to  be  another  unqualified  successful 
Conference. 
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Igorhebire  Bigtrtct 
REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Twenty-third  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  Yorkshire  District,  held  at  Bradford, 
IN  the  Union  Workhouse  (Little  Horton  Lane), 
New  Hospital  Building,  on  Tuesday,  19th 
September  1905. 


President — Mr  F.   H.   Bentham, 

Ckatrman^  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians. 


The  following  Unions  were 
East  Riding. 

Bbvbrlby^ 
Welburn,  George. 
Hall,  Francis. 
Turner,  George. 
Hobson,  C.  W.  (Clerk). 

HOWDEN— 

Hutchinson,  Wm. 

Kingston  -  upon  •  Hull    Incorpora- 
tion— 
Gower,  S.  J. 
Hunter,  J.  B. 
Kendall,  J. 
Winter,  Robert  H.  (Qerk). 

SCULCOATBS— 

lilley,  Geo.  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Savage,  Tames,  M.D. 

Elvin.  J.  P. 

Good,  T.  W. 

Carlin,  H.  (Assist.  Clerk). 

York— 
Russell,  Georee  J.  (Chairman). 
Wilkinson,  John  Earle  (Vice-Chair.). 
Sykes,  George. 


represented  at  the  Conference : — 
North  Riding. 

MiDDLBSBROUGH— 

Dickinson,  John. 
Higgins,  R.  W. 
Dales,  J.  J.  (Clerk). 

Wbst  Riding. 

Barnslby— 
Bray,  Charles. 
Ball,  Jon. 
Littlewood,  J. 
Balmforth,  Wm.  T.  (Acting  Clerk). 

Bradford— 
Bencham,  F,  H.  (Chairman). 
Milnes,  Edward.     (Vice-Chairraan). 
Sweeney,  Edward.     * 
Geldard,  Horace. 
Bennett,  J. 

Milligan,  T.  N.  Brydon. 
Hicks,  Jos. 
Riley,  fiemal. 
Goyder,  Dr. 

Ditchburn,  M.  (Workhouse  Master). 
Cockroft,  Richard. 
Greenwood,  John. 
Dawson,  Wm. 
Greenwood,  Mrs  J. 
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Unions  represented  at  the  Conference — continued. 


Bradford — continued. 
Cawlev,  Mrs. 

Crowther,  George  M.  (Qerk). 
Cooper,  W.  C.  (Assist.  Clerk). 

Braiclby— - 
Audsley,  P.  W.  (Chairman). 
Cook,  Arthur  (Vice-Chairman). 
Riley,  Gcoige  do. 

Gaunt,  A.  (Clerk). 

Dbwsbury— 
Tajlor,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  Mrs. 
Wallis,  Mrs. 
Hartley,  Mrs. 
Thornton,  Mrs. 
Peace,  Joseph  (Clerk). 

ECCLBSALL  BIBRLOW— 

Maclaurin,  James. 

Haste,  Rev. 

Smith,  T.  (Qerk). 

Halifax— 
Georgeson,  John  H. 
Greenwood,  W.  N. 
Tifiiemy,  Thomas. 
Hodgson,  J.  W. 
Jagger,  Fred  (Assbt.  Clerk). 

HOLBBCK^ 

Whitaker,  William  (Chairman). 
Austin,  John. 
Swallow,  Joseph. 
Moore,  J.  B.  (Qerk). 

HUDDBRSFIBLD— 

MalUnson,  Thomas. 
Taylor,  T. 
Sykes,  M. 
Biannister,  Mrs. 
Rushfirth,  Mrs. 
Rigby,  E.  A.  (Qerk). 

HUNSLBT — 

Dillon,  Rev.  M.  J.  (Chairman). 

Knight,  H.  R.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Lawson,  M. 

Green,  £. 

Mee,  F.  W.  (Qerk). 

KXIORLBY— 

Hopkmson,  Morton  (Chairman). 
Arthur,  Rev.  David. 
Greenwood,  Mrs. 
Spencer,  G.  E.  (Qerk). 


Lbbds— 
Moorhoose,  Mrs  H.  J. 
Baines,  Miss  M. 
Hodgson,  J. 
Terry,  Ernest. 
Ford,  J.  H.  (Qerk). 

North  Bibrlby— 
Craven,  Rev.  A.  (Chairman). 
Stockwell,  O.  T.  (Sen.  Vice-Chair.). 
Mortimer,  Wm.  (Jon.  Vice>Chair.). 
Childe,  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  Joseph. 
Judson,  Johnson. 
Hainsworth,  Henry. 
Helmsley,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 

Pbnistonb— 
Kaye,  Henry. 
Dransfidd,  W.  (Qerk). 

Pontbfract— 
Wordsworth,  Alderman,  J.  P. 
Davies,  A.,  J.P. 
Dands,  G. 
Amies,  T.  J.  (Qerk). 

ROTRBRHAM — 

Schonhute,  F. 
Boaler,  F. 
Crank,  Henry. 
Harrison,  W.  C.  (Qerk). 

Shbffibld— 
Storey,  W.  R. 
Bennett,  Geo. 
Flint,  J.  W. 
Booker,  Albert  E.  (Qerk). 

Skipton— 
Gamett,  Richard. 
Fletcher  A. 
Dawson,  W.  H. 
Greenwood,  P. 

Tadcastbr— 
Greenwood,  Canon. 
Blackburn,  J.  H. 

Wakbfibld^ 

Taylor,  Benjamin  (Chairman) 

Holliday,  C. 

Gowers,  H.  D. 
Wbthbrby — 

Boyd,  Samuel. 
Wharfbdalb— 

Holmes,  William. 

Peate,  Jonathan. 

Teale,  George  H. 

WORTLBY— 

Heath,  H. 
Masaey,  Thomas. 
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visitors. 

His  Worship  the  Ma^r  of  Bradford  (Alderman  W.  E.  B.  Priestley,  J. P.). 
Mr  P.  H.  ^genal,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector. 
Miss  B.  Walton  Evans,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  (Boarded-out 
Children). 

Tacob  Moser,  Esq.,  LP.*  Bradford. 

Mrs  Moser,  Bradford. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Rogers  (London). 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  : — 

East  Riding. — Bridlington,  Driffield,  Patrington,  Pocklington,  Skirlaugh. 

North  Riding.— Aysgarth,  Bedale,  Easingwold,  Guisborough,  Helmsley, 
Kirkl^  Moorside,  Leyborn,  Malton,  Northallerton,  Pickering,  Reeth,  Richmond, 
Scarborough,  Stokesley,  Thirsk,  Whitby. 

West  Riding. — Doncaster,  Goole,  Hemsworth,  Knaresborough,  Great  Ouse- 
bora,  Fateley  Bridge,  Ripon,  Saddleworth,  Sedbergh,  Selby,  Settle,  Thome* 
Todmorden. 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

PAOB 

The  Relief  (School  Children)  Order,  1905.    By  Rev.  D. 

Arthur,  Guardian^  Keighley  Union 347 

Poor  Law  and  the  Treatment  of  Consumption.    By  Dr 

David  Goyder,  Guardian^  Bradford  ( Yorks)  Union     -        -      362 


The  members,  many  of  whom  made  an  inspection  of  the  pew 
building,  assembled  in  one  of  the  large  wards  for  male  patients 
and  generally  expressed  their  admiration  at  the  evident  perfection  of 
the  building  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  erected.  (A 
brief  description  of  the  institution  will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
this  report.)* 

The  Mayor  of  Bradford  (Aid  W.  E.  B.  Priestley),  who  wore 
his  massive  gold  chain  of  office,  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  delegates.  He  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  Bradford  had 
advanced  rapidly  in  the  matters  of  the  provision  of  such  institutions  as 
that,  and  he  referred  to  them  not  so  much  as  Poor  Law  institutions, 
for  they  had  gone  a  step  further  than  the  Poorhouse  ideas,  and  the 
present-day  officials  did  not  look  upon  the  poor  in  the  way  that  they 
did  at  one  time — they  recognised  that  the  poor  were  human  beings 
like  themselves  with  claims  on  their  sympathy.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
trusted  the  poor  would  be  recognised  as  unfortunate  beings  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  try  to  do  something  for  to  alleviate  the  misery  of 
their  lot  (Hear,  hear.)  He  noticed  that  among  the  subjects  for 
discussion  that  day  was  the  feeding  of  school  children,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  members  would  regard  their  duty  in  that  respect  not  as 
simply  throwing  bread  to  the  children,  but  as  doing  something  to 
build  up  the  future  generation,  and  tending  to  keep  ^ose  who  were 

*  Appendix  (p.  381). 
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children  now,  from  coming  upon  the  rates  in  the  days  to  come. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  regretted  that  the  pressure  of  his  official  duties 
would  not  allow  him  to  stay  any  longer,  but  he  hoped  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  the  delegates  at  the  Victoria  Hotel  in  the 
evening.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  F.  H.  Bentham  said  that  the  delegates  would  formally  record 
their  thanks  to  the  Mayor — he  hoped  that  in  due  time  it  would  be 
"  Lord  Mayor  "  (hear,  hear) — in  the  evening. 

Mr  Bentham  then  delivered  the  Presidential  address,  saying: 
I  desire  in  the  first  place  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
honour  which  the  Executive  of  the  Yorkshire  Poor  Law  Conference 
has  conferred  upon  me  by  inviting  me  to  act  as  President  of  this 
Conference.  It  is  nine  years  ago  since  the  Conference  was  last  held 
in  Bradford ;  on  that  occasion  my  colleague  Sir  F.  S.  Powell,  Bart., 
M.P.,  occupied  the  chair.  One  of  the  subjects  then  under  dis- 
cussion was :  "  Is  the  Formation  of  a  Poor  Law  Unions  Association 
Desirable?"  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Aspinall,  J.P.,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Halifax  Board  of  Guardians.  The  outcome  of  that  Conference  was 
the  formation  of  the 'National  Poor  Law  Unions  Association,  which 
is  now  recognised  as  a  living  force  on  all  questions  affecting  Poor 
Law.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  Boards  of  Guardians  subscribe 
to  the  Association  and  send  delegates  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 
Besides  dealing  with  a  multitude  of  questions  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  subscribing  Unions,  it  examined  no  less  than  thirty  Bills 
which  were  introduced  into  Parliament  dealing  directly  or  indirectly 
with  Poor  Law  questions.  I  mention  this  incident  because  it  shows 
the  practical  value  of  the  Conference,  in  order  to  dispel  to  some 
extent  the  idea  which  I  see  expressed,  sometimes  rather  strongly,  at 
Board  Meetings,  that  these  Conferences  are  barren  of  practical 
results,  and,  taken  altogether,  serve  no  good  purpose.  These 
opinions  are  usually  expressed  by  those  who  have  not  fully  con- 
sidered the  educational  value  of  Conferences  and  their  tendency  to 
uniformity  of  administration.  (Hear,  hear.)  Knotty  points  are 
considered  and  difficulties  overcome.  What  an  important  point,  for 
instance,  in  such  a  Conference  as  this,  held  as  it  is  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing city,  is  the  question  how  Guardians  are  to  deal  with  appli- 
cations for  relief  from  persons  who  are  in  full  work,  but  whose  wages 
even  in  those  conditions  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  support 
a  family  ?  This  point  is  involved  in  the  question  to  be  discussed 
this  morning.  Wages  are  often  given  to  able-bodied  men  for  their 
full  services  which  are  too  small  to  afford  decent  shelter  in  a  respect- 
able neighbourhood  in  a  large  town,  and  to  provide  sufficient  food 
and  clothing  for  an  ordinary  family,  even  though  no  time  be  broken, 
and  not  a  penny  spent  wastefully ;  yet  such  rates  of  wages  are  paid 
without  even  the  security  of  a  full  week's  work.  There  is  therefore 
no  chance  for  such  persons  to  ensure  themselves  against  unemploy- 
ment or  sickness.  We  are  at  times  inclined  to  lecture  those  men 
who  are  in  receipt  of  good  wages  and  who  spend  them  wastefully  to 
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the  detriment  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  families,  and  in  bad 
times  fall  back  upon  charity  or  Poor  Law  Relief,  and  rightly  so  too. 
It  is  on  the  other  hand  only  fair  to  draw  the  attention  of  employers 
to  the  injustice  of  paying  too  low  a  rate  of  wages,  simply  because 
men  are  to  be  had  at  that  price.  To  supplement  such  wages, 
as  Guardians  are  often  tempted  to  do,  out  of  the  rates,  or  even 
through  some  regular  charitable  source,  only  tends  still  further  to 
reduce  the  price  at  which  men  may  accept  employment.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  to  subsidise  wages  out  of  the  rates  is  very  dangerous 
practice,  whether  directly  or  indirectly.  If  able-bodied  men  were  to 
have  a  regular  subsidy  from  a  sure  fund,  wages  would  go  down,  thus 
forming  a  permanent  state  of  semi-pauperism,  there  being  no  incen- 
tive to  qualify  for  a  situation  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  If  the 
wages  went  up,  relief  would  go  down,  and  as  the  relief  is  the  safest 
of  the  two,  being  regular,  wages  would  be  sacrificed  rather  than  the 
relief.  Other  workmen  not  in  receipt  of  relief  would  apply  for  it  if 
their  wages  were  below  the  standard  of  those  who  were  being  relieved. 
Thus  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  made  up  out  of  the  rate  would  be  again 
established,  and  progressive  development  thereby  be  arrested.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Although  the  subjects  we  have  under  discussion  to-day,  to 
which  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention,  may  not  be  of  the  same  character 
as  the  subject  which  I  mentioned  as  having  been  read  at  the  last 
Bradford  Poor  Law  Conference,  yet  I  submit  they  are  equally 
practical.  The  former  subject  dealt  with  machinery,  whereby  the 
opinions  of  Poor  Law  administrators  could  be  made  more  effective 
in  influencing  public  opinion  and  the  Legislature  on  all  questions 
affecting  Poor  Law.  But,  after  all.  Poor  Law  Guardians  should  have 
their  opinions  formed  by  practical  experience  in  detail,  and  a  wide 
knowledge  of  Poor  I^w  administration  in  general,  if  they  are  to  have 
any  weight  in  influencing  public  opinion.  I  don't  know  of  any  * 
better  medium  of  gaining  a  wide  grasp  of  good  and  effective  admini- 
stration, and  of  seeing  more  clearly  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  which 
accompany  a  narrow  and  parochial  view,  than  in  conference  with 
each  other.  The  subjects  of  to-day  deal  with  practical  points  and 
real  live  problems.  They  are  educational  in  character,  and  will,  I 
trust,  be  of  some  value  in  enabling  Guardians  to  form  sound  con- 
clusions. The  subject  of  under-fed  school  children  is  alive  indeed, 
particularly  in  large  urban  centres.  It  is  considered  of  so  much 
importance  that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  issued  an  Order 
to  all  Boards  of  Guardians,  drawing  their  attention  to  the  question, 
and  urging  them,  under  certain  regulations,  to  deal  with  the  question. 
Guardians  are  apt  to  look  askance  at  any  new  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  savouring  of  undue  restriction  of  local  activity, 
or  on  the  other  hand  complain  that  the  Order  does  not  go  far  enough, 
and  urge  some  new  enactment.  There  is  usually  some  good  to  be 
found  in  these  central  injunctions,  if  we  but  find  the  spirit  of  them. 
This  Order  in  particular  I  look  upon  as  being  of  great  value  in  the 
interest  of  children.     We  all  deplore  want  and  suffering  amongst 
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children  from  whatever  cause  it  arises.  Therefore,  every  measure 
which  is  meant  for  their  protection  should  be  used  to  the  fullest 
extent.  There  are  some  Guardians,  I  believe,  who  advocate  that 
power  should  be  given  to  authorities,  other  than  Boards  of  Guardians, 
to  relieve  (out  of  public  funds)  distress,  or  even  apparent  distress,  so 
far  as  school  children  are  concerned.  How  far  this  opinion  may  be 
formed  by  the  desire  to  keep  down  Poor  Law  expenditure,  r^iaidless 
of  what  it  may  cost  if  transferred  to  other  authorities,  or  by  the 
desire  to  introduce  a  wider  distribution  of  common  funds,  I  do  not 
at  this  stage  venture  an  opinion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  have 
these  points  thoroughly  discussed  to-day.  Certainly  no  Guardian 
will  make  bold  enough  to  say  that  relief  of  distress  can  be  better 
done  by  dual  authorities.  This  is  a  question  which  affects  a  founda- 
tion principle.  (Hear,  hear.)  Beyond  this  I  must  not  be  tempted 
to  say  anything  before  the  discussion  takes  place.  This  afternoon 
the  subject  is  one  of  practical  value,  accompanied  by  an  object- 
lesson  in  administration.  The  restrictive  nature  of  our  Poor  Law  is 
becoming  gradually  but  surely  tempered  by  changes  of  a  curative 
and  preventative  character.  This  is  the  direction,  to  my  mind,  in 
which  real  progress  in  administration  is  tending.  (Cheers.)  Changes 
are  rapidly  taking  place  all  over  the  country  in  the  management  and 
arrangements  of  Poor  Law  institutions.  Children  are  being  removed 
from  Workhouses,  and  trained  under  more  favourable  conditions, 
f.«.,  removed  entirely  from  association  with  adult  pauperism.  Better 
and  more  careful  classification  is  being  made  of  adult  inmates,  more 
particularly  of  the  aged  poor.  The  sick  have  now  the  best  hospital 
accommodation,  and  the  most  skilful  medical  attention  that  can  be 
procured.  The  pauper  attendant  has  in  all  large  hospitals  absolutely 
disappeared,  and  a  most  efficient  and  capable  nursing  staff  has  been 
.  provided.  (Cheers.)  Outdoor  relief  is  given  more  adequately  to  the 
needs  of  the  recipients,  and  with  greater  discretion  than  formerly. 
But  while  all  this  tends  to  a  smaller  percentage  of  pauperism  in  the 
future,  it  also  means  a  more  immediate  cost  to  the  ratepayer.  Shall 
we  examine  this  cost  for  a  minute  or  two  ?  Taking  the  figures  from 
the  Inspectors'  reports  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  cost  for 
in-maintenance  and  out-relief  (exclusive  of  vagrants  and  lunatics  in 
asylums)  amounts  to  3s.  y.sd.  per  head  of  the  population  for  the  year 
ending  March  1905,  compared  with  as.  i.7d.  in  1895,  <^  increase  of 
19  per  cent  per  head  of  the  population.  The  two  years  might  fairly 
be  compared  as  regards  the  state  of  trade,  both  being  years  of  de- 
pression, but  the  price  of  commodities  is  certainly  higher  now  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago,  which  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the 
increased  cost  of  in-maintenance.  It  might  be  urged  that  there  are 
more  persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  which  accounts  for  the  increased 
cost ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  the 
period  mentioned,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  increase  of 
population  of  10  per  cent  The  ratio  of  paupers  to  population  was  19 
per  1,000  in  1895,  and  17  per  1,000  in  1905,  which  shows  a  reduc- 
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tion  of  a  per  1,000  of  population.  The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
may  be  congratulated  upon  being  the  lowest  but  one  of  all  the  country 
areas  in  pauperism  (including  vagrants) ;  the  figures  being  on  the  last 
published  returns  i8.a  per  1,000  of  population;  the  other  counties 
ranging  from  41  per  1,000  in  Hereford,  to  17.2  in  Middlesex,  and  the 
average  for  England  and  Wales  being  24  per  1,000.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  most  significant  thing  about  these  figures  is,  that  of  the  total 
increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  the  West  Riding— 
3>>69i  3f  238  were  indoor,  those  receiving  out-relief  being  practic^ly 
&e  same  on  the  ist  of  January  in  the  years  1895  ^^^  i9<>5*  ^^ 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  cost  which  I  have  mentioned  is 
actually  what  the  inmates  or  recipients  of  out-relief  receive ;  it  does 
not  include  cost  of  accommodation  or  attendance.  The  cost  of 
indoor  poor  works  out  at  ;;^io.  is.  ad.  in  1895,  ^  compared  with 
;£ia.  15s.  id.  in  1905  per  head  of  inmates  on  the  ist  of  January  in 
the  years  compared.  The  cost  of  outdoor  recipients  works  out  at 
^4.  5s.  8d  as  against  ^5.  iis.  7d.  in  1905,  which  is  all  net  gain  to 
the  recipient  The  question  which  the  ratepayers  naturally  ask  is, 
"Do  we  get  value  for  our  money?'*  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  entirely  upon  what  measure  of  value  is  applied.  (Hear, 
hear.)  As  I  have  shown,  the  increase  in  cost  is  mainly  due  to  the 
greater  number  of  inmates  and  the  larger  amount  expended  on  them 
per  head.  Now  I  think  it  can  be  fairly  assumed — there  being  no 
correct  data  to  rely  upon — that  the  increase  in  the  number  is  due 
mainly  to  sick  patients  who  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
improved  treatment,  and  partly  to  the  extra  cost  of  children.  If  we 
could  have  a  record  of  the  number  in  all  the  Workhouse  hospitals 
in  the  West  Riding  on  the  ist  of  January  1895  and  1905,  it  would 
be  valuable  data,  and  I  am  confident  would  prove  what  I  say,  as  we 
all  know  hospital  treatment  is  more  costly  than  the  ordinary  Work- 
house fare.  How  can  we  measure  the  advantages  accruing  to  society 
by  this  improved  indoor  treatment,  in  order  to  answer  the  ratepayers' 
question?  No  fixed  standard  can  be  applied;  but  we  may  rightly 
daim  it  to  be  more  humane  to  the  patient  and  at  the  same  time 
more  economical.  Patients  are  not  now  in  the  hospital  wards  for  so 
long  a  period  as  formerly.  Besides,  the  removal  of  a  sick  patient 
from  an  undesirable  home  where  proper  treatment  is  impossible, 
leaves  the  rest  of  the  family  free  to  maintain  themselves.  All  these 
obvious  benefits  to  society  cannot  be  measured,  any  more  than  the 
provision  of  a  fever  hospital.  They  are  both  life-saving.  Of  course, 
we  must  admit  there  is  in  the  latter  a  greater  measure  of  public 
safety  involved,  but  this  is  not  absent  in  the  former,  particularly  in 
regard  to  consumptive  cases.  At  all  events  the  advantages  of  better 
treatment  of  the  sick  cannot  be  measured  by  a  surveyor's  chain,  but 
it  can  be,  in  a  rough  fashion,  measured  by  public  estimation,  which 
I  personally  feel  sure  is  valued  to  the  full.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  gentle- 
man once  said  in  the  course  of  a  discussion,  "  We  have  had  a  model 
Poor  Law  established  over  seventy  years  and  there  is  yet  poverty  in 
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our  midst"  This  statement  presupposes  that  Poor  Law  was  intended 
to  abolish  poverty  rather  than  to  relieve  destitution.  These  question- 
ings of  the  efficacy  of  the  Poor  Laws  are  prompted  by  wrong  ideas 
of  their  intention  and  scope.  Whilst  good  administration  tends  to 
reduce  pauperism,  it  cannot  entirely  abolish  poverty.  What  it  might 
do  in  this  direction  is  gradually  being  evolved.  Poor  Law  is  not 
designed  to  prevent  human  shipwreck,  but  to  relieve  those  in  distress, 
and  like  a  lifeboat  service  it  cannot  prevent  shipwreck.  It  can,  like 
the  lifeboat,  save  life ;  it  can  put  men  and  women  on  their  feet  again, 
safely  on  shore,  physically  fit  (if  not  morally  so)  for  another  voyage. 
(Cheers.)  But  here  is  where  my  simile  breaks  down.  Poor  Law  is 
unlike  the  lifeboat  in  this  respect:  some  of  those  who  are  saved 
thereby  desire  to  live  on  it,  they  show  no  inclination  to  take  another 
voyage.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  That  is  why  it  must,  under  certain 
circumstances,  discourage  such  desires.  The  reason  for  this  is  to 
my  mind  very  largely  because  the  cure  is  purely  physical;  this 
question  is  as  much  a  moral  as  a  physical  one,  yet  the  moral  side  is 
ill  but  ignored.  (Cheers.)  To  be  able  to  relieve  the  needs  of  the 
individual  suitably  and  adequately,  without  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing pauperism  thereby,  but  rather  diminishing  it,  is  the  secret  of 
sound  Poor  Law  administration.  (Hear,  hear.)  Poor  Law  is  now  on 
its  trial.  It  is  to  be  put  into  the  melting  pot,  the  pure  metal  refined, 
and  remoulded,  and  the  dross  put  on  to  the  scrap  heap.  It  is  decided 
to  subject  it  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  Royal  Commission ;  its  good  points  in 
administration  will  be  noted,  and  the  evil  effects  of  maladministration 
brought  before  the  full  gaze  of  the  public.  But  above  all,  the  Poor 
Laws  themselves,  and  the  multitude  x>f  Orders  and  r^ulations  under 
which  they  are  administered  will  be  examined  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining how  far  they  are  in  accordance  with  present-day  conditions 
of  society.  Public  interest  is  being  aroused  in  all  questions  affecting 
the  relief  of  the  poor  as  is  instanced  by  the  number  of  Bills  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  which  I  have  already  mentioned  affecting 
Rating,  Nursing,  Vaccination,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Infant  life  Pro- 
tection, Cottage  Homes  for  Aged  People,  Lunacy,  voting  disqualifica- 
tion (Poor  Law),  Unemployed,  Underfed  School  Children,  &c.  The 
effectiveness  of  Poor  Law  administration  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
ability  to  relieve  distress  promptly  and  adequately,  and  to  restore  its 
subjects  to  the  rank  of  independent  citizens,  and  its  failure,  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  draws  men  and  women  from  that  rank  into  the 
vortex  of  dependence.    (Cheer).' 

The  general  business  of  the  Conference  was  then  transacted 

Mr  J.  H.  Ford  (Clerk,  Leeds  Union)  offered  the  Conference  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  city  of  Leeds  for  its  next  year's  meeting.  He 
moved  that  the  Conference  be  held  at  Leeds  in  1906. 

Mr  £.  A.  RiGBY  (Huddersfield)  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  reappointed  as  follows: — The 
Chairman  and  Clerk  of  each  of  the  following  Unions,  viz. — Brad- 
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ford,  Dewsbury,  Halifax,  Huddersiield,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  I^eeds, 
North  Bierley,  Sculcoates,  Sheffield,  Wakefield,  Ecclesall  Bierlow, 
and  York. 

Mr  J.  W.  Hodgson  (Halifax)  moved  the  re-election  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr  J.  E.   Helmsley,  Clerk  to  the  North  Bierley 
Union,  saying  that  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  Mr  Helmsley  kindly  consented  to  accept 
office  as  the   Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire   District,   and   his 
appointment  had  been  abundantly  justified  by  the  admirable  way  in 
which  he  had  carried  out  the  duties  of  the  position.     He  had  great 
pleasure  in  moving  the  re-election  of  Mr  Helmsley. 
The  proposition  was  carried  with  acclamation. 
The  representatives  of  the  District  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences  were  re-elected  as  follows : — 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham,  Grantham  Mount,  Laisteridge  Lane,  Bradford. 
Mr  Eli  Whitwam,  South  Parade,  Huddersfield. 
Mr  S.  J.  Gower,  64  Princess  Avenue,  Hull. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  formally  accorded  to  the 
Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  use  of  the  institution  as  a  place 
of  meeting. 

Rev.  D.  Arthur  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

UNDERFED    CHILDREN    AND    THE    RE- 
LIEF (SCHOOL  CHILDREN)  ORDER. 

By  Rev.  D.  ARTHUR, 

Guardian,  KeigUey  Union, 


The  question  of  the  underfed  school  children  is  a 
question  not  merely  of  parochial  but  national  interest 

The  Local  Government  Board  Order  is  an  admis- 
sion that  there  are  such  children.  The  report  of  the 
inquiries  instituted  in  London  alone,  elicited  the  sad 
fact  that  55,000  children  attended  school  underfed. 

Now,  so  long  as  there  is  one  underfed  child,  so 
long  there  is  an  obligation  undischarged.  That 
underfed  child  reveals  a  state  of  things  on  which  no  true 
patriot  can  look  with  complacency.  Civilisation  is  not 
justified  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  few, 
it  is  tolerable  only  if  it  secures  the  happiness  and 
development  of  the  many;  its  ultimate  object  is  the 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  all.  Some  thousands 
of    underfed    children   is  a   tragic    condemnation   of 
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political  unwisdom,  and  of  a  failure  to  realise  the 
responsibilities  of  statesmanship.  Are  not  these 
underfed  children  a  blot  upon  the  fair  fame  of  Great 
Britain  ?  Is  not  every  emaciated  child  a  threatening 
danger  to  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  ? 

Sir  Richard  Jebb  the  other  week  said — "One 
of  the  ideas  which  were  bound  up  with  the  history 
and  traditions  of  our  English  puolic  schools  is  the 
idea  of  efficient  work  for  the  State."  But  children 
attend  our  schools  in  such  an  enfeebled  condition  of 
body  as  to  render  them  altogether  unfit  to  benefit  by 
the  instruction  given.  Professor  H.  R.  Kenwood 
maintains  that  some  20  per  cent  of  the  scholars  were 
physically  unfit  to  attend  their  studies.  **  Poverty  (says 
another  doctor),  in  addition  to  other  evils  played  upon 
the  intellect,  ''want  and  hunger  in  tne  case  of 
millions  of  people  in  this  country  were  sapping  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  nation,  and  were  leading  to 
disease  and  physical  deterioration.  That  poverty  was 
a  greater  cause  of  disease  and  death  among  the  poor 
than  slums  and  overcrowding  was  affirmed  by  his 
experience  with  consumption,  which,  he  said,  was  not 
so  much  a  microbe  disease  as  a  disease  of  poverty 
among  the  poor.  In  spite  of  foul  air  and  filthy  sur- 
roundings, if  the  body  was  well  nourished  it  could 
withstand  any  amount  of  disease  and  microbes. 
Money  spent  on  the  rising  generation  would  yield  a 
himdredfold  in  years  to  come."  So  the.  danger  that 
threatens  our  people  is  to  be  found  on  the  hearth  and 
not  on  the  coast 

How,  then,  are  we  to  meet  it?  There  are  those 
who  might  advocate  a  policy  of  evasion.  Now  such  a 
policy  may  appear  to  succeed  for  a  time,  but  only  for 
a  time.  Social  evils  have  a  way  of  making  themselves 
felt;  they  are  in  a  nation  what  remorse  is  in  an 
individual — a  trouble  that  will  not  be  hushed  to  rest 
by  any  policy  of  evasion.  The  evaded  evil  is  an  evil 
which  if  simply  feared  to-day  will  be  a  scourge  to  the 
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nation  in  years  to  come.  The  Local  Government 
Board  evidently  think  that  this  evil  remorse  in  the 
nation  must  be  faced,  but  we  regret  that  however 
much  we  desire  to  see  the  feeding  of  the  underfed 
children,  we  cannot  welcome  the  **  Relief  (School 
Children)  Order"  as  either  a  wise  or  an  effective 
solution  of  this  pathetic  problem.  Any  solution  of  the 
problem  worthy  of  universal  acceptance  should  aim  at 
remedial  as  well  as  educational  results — should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  enfeeble  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  recipients,  nor  yet  to  put  a  burden  on 
the  already  overburdened  ratepayer.  This  much  can- 
not be  said  for  the  Relief  (School  Children)  Order. 

First  of  all,  it  is  not  effective  enough.  It  has  little, 
if  any,  binding  weight  upon  the  bodies  to  whom  it  is 
issued.  It  is  a  virtual  admission  of  the  need  without  a 
determination  that  the  need  shall  be  met  and  remedied. 
Consequently  we  find  the  London  County  Council 
asserting  the  orders  of  the  Local  ..Government  Board 
would  not  afford  much  relief,  and  that  unless  Boards 
of  Guardians  requested  the  Council  to  do  so,  it  was 
not  proposed  to  authorise  the  managers,  any  school 
teacher,  or  officer  of  the  Council  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Order.  An  order  that  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
can  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  (especially  when 
dealing  with  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance),  is 
criminally  defective,  and  will  inevitably  fail  in  its 
design  through  the  apathy  and  opposition  with  which 
it  wUl  be  met. 

Secondly,  it  is  retrogressive.  The  trend  of  public 
opinion,  supported  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
has  for  some  time  been  in  the  direction  of  separating 
the  children  from  all  contact  with  the  relieving  officer. 
Why  then  should  the  Order  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
bring  those  who  are  only  temporarily  necessitous  into 
such  close  relationship  with  the  relieving  officer  ?  The 
tendency  of  such  will  be  to  make  the  most  worthy 
unwilling  to  confess  their  need,  and  consequently  the 
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most  deserving  will  rather  starve  than  speak.  Be- 
sides, it  will  mark  out  the  children  in  an  odious  way, 
and  put  upon  them  the  pauper  brand  from  which  they 
should  certainly  be  saved. 

Thirdly,  this  Order  eliminates  from  its  provision 
the  children  of  parents  who  are  the  most  deserving  of 
consideration — for  who  are  more  than  those  who  are 
in  need  through  sickness  or  lack  of  employment  on 
the  part  of  their  parents  ?  Yet  this  class,  according  to 
the  letter  to  the  **  Local  Education  Authorities,"  is  to 
be  left  to  the  care  of  the  **  various  voluntary  and 
charitable  ac^encies  which  exist  for  the  provision  of 
meals  for  children  who  are  sent  hungry  to  school." 
And  where  these  do  not  exist  I  suppose  they  are  to 
starve. 

Fourthly,  this  Order  will  lead  to  numerous  cases 
of  expensive  and  futile  litigation.  The  relief  given  to 
the  child  shall  be  considered  as  given  by  way  of  loan. 
It  will  therefore  be  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  where 
necessary  to  take  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  such 
relief,  except  in  any  case  in  which  the  Guardians 
report  the  circumstances  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  they  approve  of  their  abstaining  from  such 
proceedings. 

What  hope  is  there  of  recovering  the  cost  from  the 
habitually  negligent  parent  ?  That  is  the  type  of  man 
who  pays  off  his  debts  by  going  to  prison  and  leaving 
the  Guardians  meanwhile  to  maintain  his  wife  and 
children.  Then  to  enforce  repayment  in  any  of  the 
other  cases  specified  is  to  constitute  the  Order  not  a 
relief  but  a  burden.  In  the  one  case  litigation  is  futile 
— in  the  other  cases  it  is  unjust. 

Fifthly,  the  Order  will  be  increasingly  expensive 
and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  relief  given.  The 
Order,  as  it  now  stands,  if  carried  out  will  place  an 
additional  burden  upon  the  local  ratepayers  least  able 
to  bear  it,  whilst  other  districts  more  able  will  be 
almost   if  not  altogether  relieved.     If  I   may  judge 
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from  the  mode  of  procedure  in  those  districts  where 
the  Order  is  accepted,  it  will  take  ;^30,ooo  to  staff 
England  and  Wales  with  officers  whose  sole  duty  it 
will  be  to  make  inquiries.  We  have  in  all  conscience 
enough  of  officialism  ;  we  need  a  little  less  of  officialism 
and  a  little  more  of — 

"The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand," 

in  dealing  with  this  question  so  pathetically  important 
Sixthly,  it  introduces  a  dual  power  or  authority. 
This  is  certainly  not  only  undesirable,  but  must  invari- 
ably lead  to  conflict  between  the  **  Educational  Autho- 
rities "  and  the  Guardians.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  matter  should  be  dealt  with  altogether  apart  from 
Poor  Law,  viz.,  by  the  Education  Authorities,  helped 
by  kindly  citizens,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  disfranchisement  of  the  parent. 

Now  may  I  venture  to  suggest  another  way  in 
dealing  with  the  underfed,  especially  in  rural  districts. 
I  find  that  some  districts  have  already  solved  the  pro- 
blem. For  example,  at  Nethybridge,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  work  of  feeding  the  underfed  children  has 
been  carried  on  successfully  for  the  past  nineteen  years. 
Last  winter  an  average  of  107  children  benefitted  daily, 
the  cost  being  a  little  over  a  penny  per  head.  In  all 
6,873  dinners  were  supplied — 1,387  gratis,  5,486  were 
supplied  at  a  halfpenny  each.  The  expenditure,  in- 
cluding fuel,  cook's  salary,  printing,  and  sundries, 
amounted  to  ;^35.  is.  i^d.  The  dinners  supplied  were 
as  follows : — 

Monday   -  -  Broth  and  beef,  with  bread. 

Tuesday  -  -  Potato  soup,  „         „ 

Wednesday  -  Pea  soup,  „         ,, 

Thursday  -  Lentil  soup,  ,,         „ 

The  income  was  raised  as  follows  : — 

By  subscriptions      -         -         -;^I7I26 
Proceeds  of  concert  -         -  6107 

Paid  by  scholars     -         -        -        1 1     8     7 
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Now  I  know  how  impossible  it  is  for  one  district 
to  be  a  rule  for  another,  seeing  the  circumstances  are 
altogether  different  in  each  ;  but  this  system  has  a  good 
deal  in  its  favour. 

li.)  It  meets  the  need. 

[2.)  It  gives  respectable  poverty  an  opportunity  of 
getting  a  modicum  of  relief  without  being  degraded  by 
connection  with  the  Poor  Law. 

(3,)  It  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  rich  to  help  to 
bear  the  burden  of  their  poorer  brethren. 

(4.)  It  obviates  the  futile  and  irritating  litigation 
which  is  inevitable  under  the  Local  Government 
Board  Order. 

(5.)  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  paid 
official. 

(6.)  It  limits  the  control  to  one  authority,  and  so 
minimises  the  possibility  of  conflict. 

(7-)  It  gives  the  needed  help  without  weakening 
altogether  the  feeling  of  industry,  a  danger  inevitable 
under  the  Local  Government  Board  Order. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Great  Britain  shall  be  no  longer  handicapped 
through  lack  of  food,  and  when  the  stigma  attaching  to 
such  shall  be  for  ever  eradicated.  But  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  system  which  puts  the 
burden  of  expenditure  upon  the  rates  and  multiplies 
the  number  of  paid  officials  is  the  best  possible.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  districts  that  must  have  help 
other  than  that  which  the  district  can  supply,  and  this 
should  come,  not  out  of  the  pockets  of  me  ratepayer, 
but  as  a  Government  grant — not  to  meet  the  whole,  but 
the  deficiency. 

Such  an  Order  as  is  issued  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  will  in  some  cases  generate  on  the  part  of 
unworthy  parents  a  feeling  of  security  as  to  the  feeding 
of  their  children,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing incitements  to  industry  and  prudence,  which 
operate  when  a  man  knows  that  if  he  does  not  work, 
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or  thoughtlessly  squanders,  his  children  must  starve. 
It  will  relax  the  obligations  of  parenthood  and 
weaken  the  force  of  all  those  kindly  sympathies  which 
want  or  suffering  is  sure  to  awaken  in  every  neighbour- 
hood where  nature  is  left  to  her  own  unchecked  opera- 
tions— thus  closing  currents  of  supply  far  healthier  and 
fuller  than  any  that  it  can  open.  It  will  check  the 
private  ministrations  of  the  wealthy  who,  the  more 
they  give  upon  compulsion,  will  have  the  less  to  give 
upon  the  impulse  of  compassion — leaving  nothing  to 
spontaneous  generosity  in  the  giver,  and  awakening 
a  sentiment  very  different  from  tnat  of  gratitude  in  the 
receiver. 

No  system  devised  will  be  equally  satisfactory  for 
all  districts,  and  I  have  a  strong  fear  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  Order  if  carried  out  will  leave  as 
much  unrelieved  as  it  will  relieve.  Respectable 
poverty  will  shrink  from  the  taint  of  the  Poor  Law. 
If  the  need  is  to  be  met,  and  met  in  all  its  entirety, 
then  it  will  be  more  effectively  met  in  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  said  :  ''  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  Me 
meat."  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 


DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  Clement  F.  Rogers  (London)  said :  Mr  Arthur,  in  his 
interesting  paper,  has  brought  before  us  several  points  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  the  fading  of  children,  among  which  there  are 
four  which  I  should  like  to  emphasise.  He  has  called  attention  to 
the  existence  of  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs  if  it  is  the  fact  that  in 
London  alone  there  are  55,000  children  who  are  underfed,  or  if,  as 
has  been  asserted,  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools 
are  unfit  to  pursue  their  studies.  He  has  laid  great  stress  on  the 
difficulty  of  the  question,  which  the  public,  with  its  favourite  classi- 
fication of  "parents  who  can  pay  and  won't,  and  those  who  cannot 
but  would  if  they  could,"  thinks  is  so  simple,  by  dwelling  on  the 
difficulty  of  recovering  from  neglectful  parent^  and  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  rates  that  will  follow  the  carrying  out  of  the  instruo- 
tions  of  the  Circular.  He  has  insisted  on  the  harm  of  pauperising 
ohildren,  whose  only  chance  in  the  future  depends  00  their  growing 
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up  independent  and  accustomed  to  rdy  on  themselves ;  and  l}e  has 
recommended  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  dealt  with  by  private 
charity  administered  by  the  education  authorities,  and  especially,  I 
suppose  by  the  school  managers,  an  important  part  of  whose  work  is 
the  looking  after  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  the  scholars.  But 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  sound  as  these  points  are,  his  paper 
is  inclined  to  be  misleading  through  an  initial  fault.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  before  now  that  we  have  no  definition  of  "  underfed." 
But  until  we  know  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the  term,  we  can  neither 
gauge  the  extent  of  "  underfeeding,"  nor  prescribe  a  remedy.  Speak- 
ing generally,  it  seems  to  mean  a  child  who  is  physically  degenerate 
from  any  cause.  But  this  is  much  too  vague  a  definition  for  practical 
purposes,  as  it  entirely  depends  on  the  standard  adopted  whether 
people  are  classed  as  normal  or  below  the  mark.  We  are  none  of 
us  as  perfectly  developed  as  we  might  be.  In  practice,  however,  at 
one  time  it  means  any  child  who  does  not  get  on  well  in  school ;  at 
another,  one  who  is  undersized ;  at  another,  one  who  "  has  only  had 
a  piece  of  dry  bread  for  breakfast "  (a  matter  impossible  to  prove) ; 
at  another,  a  child  who  says  he  is  not  going  to  have  any  dinner ;  at 
another,  a  child  who  looks  miserable ;  at  another,  a  child  with  no 
appetite  (whether  firom  sleeping  in  foul  air  or  from  constant  nibbling 
and  sucking  sweets  does  not  matter) ;  or  even  at  times  it  denotes  a 
child  with  a  healthy  appetite  who  can  eat  more  than  is  given  him  at 
home.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  With  this  variety  of  meanings  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  similar  laxity  in  the  use  of  the  words 
employed.  "Underfed"  rapidly  becomes  "destitute"  and  "starv- 
ing." Indeed  I  have  heard  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  recent  agitation  grow  quite  angry  because 
some  one  objected  they  were  not  the  same.  With  these  vague 
definitions  it  is  quite  easy  to  make  out  huge  figures  of  the  "  under- 
fed;" I  only  wonder  that  they  are  not  larger.  The  Physical 
Degeneration  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
slight,  but  general,  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people ;  side 
by  side  with  this  the  numbers  of  the  underfed  are  said  to  be  increas- 
ing. But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  state- 
ment is  based,  we  find  that  the  numbers  for  the  last  three  years 
(46,619,  54,572,  and  56,109  per  week)  are  simply  those  of  the 
number  of  children  fed.  Counting  in  this  way,  we  find  that  the 
more  that  is  done  for  the  children  the  more  are  we  to  reckon  as 
underfed.  This  is,  as  I  need  not  point  out  to  you,  simply  the  old 
mistake  of  confusing  pauperism  with  poverty.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now 
let  us  come  to  tested  statements.  In  a  certain  school  six  years  ago 
half  of  the  school  was  "  underfed,"  i.e.,  was  receiving  free  meals.  By 
a  system  of  careful  visiting  by  experienced  workers  the  numbers 
during  these  same  three  years,  in  which  elsewhere  the  feeding  has 
steadily  increased — the  numbers  to  whom  it  was  found  necessary  to 
supply  meals  has  been  17,  3,  and  14.  Moreover,  considerable 
work  has  been  done  in  making  the  same  children  save  in  banks^ 
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provide  boots,  and,  where  necessary,  spectacles  for  themselves,  and 
contribute  towards  their  own  holidays  in  the  summer.  It  may  be 
argued  that  this  is  a  single  instance,  and  that  the  managers  were 
determined  to  stop  the  feeding.  It  is  true  that  unfortunately  such 
thorough  work  is  seldom  done,  but  wherever  the  same  method  of 
careful  inquiry  by  experienced  workers  has  been  followed  the  result 
has  been  the  same.  Thus,  in  a  school  in  South  London,  in  a  district 
which  is  described  by  Mr  Booth  as  having  perhaps  the  largest 
organisations  for  providing  free  meals,  a  lady  was  given  a  list  of 
forty  names  of  children  supposed  to  be  underfed.  By  visiting  at  the 
homes,  and  inquiring  as  to  wages,  &c.,  the  number  was  reduced 
at  once  to  a  quarter.  Of  these  some  were  cases  where  everything 
was  wanted,  and  to  whom  it  would  have  been  a  mockery  to  give 
mere  dinners.  The  Poor  Law  alone  could  deal  with  these.  A  few 
it  was  found  could  be  effectually  helped  by  charity  and  kept  off  the 
Poor  Law,  and  in  these  cases  free  meals  were  useful  as  part  of  a 
larger  scheme  of  help.  Much,  no  doubt,  was  amiss  in  other  wa3rs. 
There  was  bad  and  improper  feeding,  but  actual  lack  of  food  was 
very  rare.  Or  to  take  another  instance,  Mr  F.  H.  Barrow  in  the 
Monthly  Review  for  May  last  gives  a  list  of  cases  in  which  he 
argues  that  free  meals  were  of  great  value.  If  they  are  examined  it 
will  be  found  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  family  had  ultimately 
to  come  on  the  rates,  and  that  the  provision  of  the  meals,  without 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  merely  kept  the  children 
in  a  semi-starved  condition  vdien  they  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
Poor  Law  schools.  To  speak  of  the  school  of  which  I  am  a 
manager : — Practically  all  the  children  are  "underfed."  The  district 
is  one  honeycombed  with  *'  charitable  "  agencies ;  being  near  a  great 
hospital,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  city,  broken  meat  is  always  to 
be  had  so  proper  meals  are  seldom  prepared  by  many  of  the  in- 
habitants. In  old  days  the  numbers  fed  were  large.  Three  years  ago 
careful  inquiries  made  by  an  experienced  visitor  reduced  them  to  about 
a  quarter  of  the  former  number.  Two  years  ago  we  decided  not  to 
advertise  the  dinners,  and  only  to  give  them  where  the  headmaster, 
a  very  sensible  man,  believed  after  careful  inquiry  that  they  were 
needed.  Visits  at  the  home  were  also  paid.  Only  about  thirty  in 
all  were  given,  and  these  mostly  to  three  cases.  Of  these,  in  one 
case  the  fother  was  or  pretended  to  be  ill,  but  would  take  no  steps 
to  have  his  illness  attended  to.  Two  others  finally  went  to  the  Poor 
Law  schools,  and  would  have  been  better  there  before.  There 
was  no  sign  of  the  children  suffering  by  our  change  of  policy. 
Still  we  felt  this  was  not  altogether  satisfoctory,  so  this  year 
thorough  investigation  was  made  of  ninety-five  cases.  Of  these 
it  was  found  thAt  in  fifty-eight  cases  the  income  was  sufficient. 
In  five  cases  dinners  were  recommended.  Thirty-three  cases  were 
"bad  cases."  Of  these  12  were  turned  out  for  overcrowding,  i 
moved  from  the  district,  in  i  the  father  got  work,  16  had  sufficient 
from  "  odd  sources."    In  other  words,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  numbers 
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who  could  not  manage  for  themselves  were  very  few,  and  those  few 
could  only  be  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law,  or  else  by  charity  admini- 
stered fully  and  adequately.  But  for  this  you  must  have  experienced 
and  trained  workers.  Possibly  our  Poor  Law  authorities  are  not 
perfect  in  their  work,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  places  they  are  the 
only  people  who  are  in  the  least  competent  to  deal  with  such  questions. 
Even  teachers  who,  it  is  often  declared,  "  know  all  about  their  chil- 
dren,'' are,  as  a  rule,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  of 
their  home  life.  They  will  estimate  the  number  of  those  needing  help 
entirely  by  their  own  personal  opinion,  though  of  course  you  can 
always  have  as  many  in  need  as  you  choose  to  ask  for.  In  the 
famous  Johanna  Street  School  the  boys  were  all  said  to  be  half- 
starved,  and  the  girls  for  the  most  part  well-fed,  which  would  be  a 
great  tribute  to  the  unselfishness  of  the  boys  if  the  statement  could 
be  relied  on,  since  they  came  from  exactly  the  same  homes.  Yet 
apparently  the  public  accepted  this  extraordinary  condition  of  things 
as  quite  natural.  Nor  are  doctors  any  more  able  to  know  the  home 
circumstances  by  merely  looking  at  the  children.  A  certain  doctor, 
who  has  made  himself  well  known  in  the  recent  agitation,  came  to  a 
school  with  which  I  was  connected,  and  picked  out  one  child  as 
typically  underfed.  I  knew  the  family.  Both  parents  had  plenty 
of  money  for  drink.  The  child  had  grandparents  next  door  with 
whom  lived  two  unmarried  uncles,  and  one  recently  married  lived  a 
few  doors  off.  There  was  no  lack  of  money  or  food.  The 
parents  would  have  denied  that  the  child  was  neglected,  and 
no  magistrate  would  have  convicted.  Yet  the  child  would  have 
been  ordered  dinners  by  nine  people  out  of  ten,  and  if  they  had 
been  given,  every  other  single  family  in  the  court  would  have 
come  forward  to  claim  them.  That  same  doctor  went  into  the 
first  school  I  mentioned,  and  asserted  that  all  but  six  of  the  children 
were  underfed.  Among  the  six  so  selected  one  was  one  of  the  very 
few  who  really  needed  assistance,  and  was  receiving  help  at  that  very 
time  1  But  if  doctors  and  teachers  cannot  be  relied  on,  it  is  far 
worse  with  the  sentimental  public.  When  Sir  John  Gorst  made  his 
surprise  visit  to  Johanna  Street  School  he  never  seems  to  have 
realised  that  if  you  ask  children  who  are  not  going  to  have  dinners 
to  stand  up,  any  of  them  could  possibly  act  an  untruth.  The  public 
seems  equally  to  have  accepted  this  simple  method  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  the  need,  without  of  course  realising  that  a  London 
child  does  not  call  a  meal  without  meat  a  dinner,  and  from  time  to 
time  we  read  sensational  articles  in  the  press  about  "  starving  chil- 
dren,'' which  are  based  on  the  same  simple  and  false  data.  It  is  not 
perhaps  the  place  to  dwell  on  a  more  serious  side,  the  grave  moral 
harm  that  is  done  by  thus  teaching  children  to  lie.  But  it  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children  too.  Their 
only  chance  is  to  learn  to  be  straightforward,  to  rely  on  themselves, 
to  work  for  what  they  want,  to  be  independent  and  self-reliant.  It 
seems  to  me  the  most  cruel  thing  to  break  down  their  character  in 
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this  way.  It  is  bad,  no  doubt,  as  Mr  Arthur  has  pointed  out,  for 
them  to  be  pauperised  by  being  relieved  by  the  relieving  officer,  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  just  as  bad,  or  worse,  to  pauperise  them  in  other 
ways  by  the  giving  of  indiscriminate  relief  by  charity.  Therefore,  on 
the  whole,  I  welcome  the  Circular  because  its  wording  is  moderate 
in  the  face  of  irresponsible  press  agitation,  and  moreover  it  entrusts 
the  work,  if  anything  needs  to  be  done,  to  those  who  already  know 
the  home  conditions,  and  have  had  experience  of  the  class  of  person 
with  whom  we  are  concerned.  It  will  do  much  less  harm  than  any 
scheme  which  creates  a  new  system  of  public  relief  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  education  authorities,  who  are  not  controlled  by  any 
central  authority,  who  are  directly  elected,  and  for  taking  part  in 
whose  election  the  receipt  of  such  relief  is  not  to  disqualify.  For  the 
only  chance  for  the  children  is  in  the  parents.  The  mass  of  parents 
are  not  so  bad.  They  are  ready  to  look  after  their  children,  on  the 
whole,  if  they  are  not  tempted  to  n^lect  them  and  to  rely  on  others. 
But  if  they  are  taught  to  trust  to  chance,  and  to  the  charity  of  others, 
for  every  child  carelessly  relieved  two  will  be  allowed  to  suffer.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  bad  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law,  which 
alone  has  power  to  cope  with  the  difficulty.  They  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  schools,  and  the  children  properly  fed  (not  given  a  little 
soup  three  days  a  week),  clothed  and  housed  and  educated.  Legis- 
lation should  compel  those  who  neglect  their  children  to  do  their 
duty,  while  the  ''good''  cases  should  be  treated  by  charity  in 
the  home,  and  not  at  demoralising  feeding  centres,  after  careful 
investigation  to  find  the  extent  of  the  distress  and  its  causes,  and 
to  seek  its  thorough  cure.  Cases  of  apparently  underfed  children 
resolve  themselves  into  some  eight  classes,  each  of  which  needs 
different  treatment. 

(i.)  Those  of  a  widow  with  more  children  than  she  can  maintain. 
In  this  case  some  of  the  children  should  be  got  into  homes,  or  the 
mother  should  apply  to  the  Guardians  to  have  them  sent  to  the 
Poor  Law  schools.  She  will  then  be  able  to  look  after  the  others, 
and  all  will  get  proper  meals. 

(a.)  Those  whose  parents  both  go  to  work.  In  this  case  the 
parents  should  be  earning  enough  between  them  to  arrange  for  their 
children  themselves,  if  necessary  paying  a  neighbour  to  look  after 
them  a  little. 

(3.)  Those  whose  parents  are  bad  managers.  The  remedy  here 
is  to  persuade  the  mother  to  lay  out  her  money  better  and  to  buy 
the  right  sort  of  food  for  her  children.  If  necessary  she  should  be 
warned  of  the  penalties  of  neglect 

(4.)  Children  who  are  weak  from  being  overworked.  The  remedy 
here  lies  in  preventing  the  ruin  of  the  child's  health  by  stopping  the 
excessive  labour,  if  necessary  putting  the  law  into  force. 

(5.)  Those  whose  fathers  are  out  of  work  through  their  own  fault. 
The  only  real  remedy  here  is  for  the  man  to  be  prosecuted  for  neglect. 

(6.)  Those  whose  fathers  are  out  of  work  through  sickness,  and 
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not  through  their  own  fault.  Substantial  help  should  be  given  to  the 
mother  at  home,  and  the  man  should  be  urged  to  join  a  sick  club  or 
a  trade  union,  or  to  save  as  soon  as  the  trouble  is  over. 

(7.)  Those  who  are  in  bad  health.  Here  the  remedy  is  medical 
or  convalescent  treatment,  with  special  feeding  in  the  interval. 

(8.)  Those  whose  parents  can  be  proved  to  be  neglecting  their 
children  wilfully.     These  should  be  prosecuted. 

All  this,  of  course,  involves  considerable  trouble,  and  implies  co- 
operation among  various  charitable  and  other  agencies;  but  I  am 
sure  no  one  would  grudge  this  who  realised  how  much  might  be  done 
for  the  little  ones  of  our  great  cities.  Meanwhile,  the  greater  work 
of  charity  is  that  of  prevention,  by  teaching  the  laws  of  health,  by 
instruction  in  the  care  of  children  and  in  the  preparation  of  food,  by 
the  advancement  of  thrift,  in  the  work  of  friendly  societies,  and  by 
the  whole  work  of  education.  But  this  is  getting  beyond  the  work 
of  the  Poor  Law.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  T.  Smith  (barrister-at-law.  Clerk  to  the  Ecclesal  Bierlow  Union) 
said  that  in  his  opinion  the  carrying  out  of  the  Order  devolved  upon 
the  Guardians  of  the  poor.  The  child  or  its  parents  or  teacher 
cannot  make  application  to  the  Guardians,  but  he  strongly  deprecated 
the  idea  of  a  child  being  allowed  to  make  application  personally,  as 
it  was  contrary  to  pubfic  policy  for  a  child  to  be  able  to  make  its 
parent  liable  to  charges  of  that  kind.  Relief,  once  granted,  would 
be  continued  for  a  month  without  the  necessity  for  a  renewed  appli- 
cation. The  Order  related  to  children  attending  elementary  schools, 
and  did  not  cover  holiday  times  or  the  three  or  four  millions  of  chil- 
dren under  school  age.  He  hoped  that  the  Guardians  would  realise 
that  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  causes  of  the  application  was  the 
neglect  of  the  parent  to  maintain  the  children,  and  he  hoped  that  no 
expense  would  be  spared  in  the  prosecution  of  such  negligent  parents. 
He  was  not  aware  that  a  single  application  had  been  made  as  yet  in 
the  city  of  Sheffield.  Charitable  organisations  would  be  of  great 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  Order,  especi- 
ally as  the  recipient  of  help  through  such  agencies  would  not  be  dis- 
franchised. He  wished  that  representations  could  be  made  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  a  process 
of  summary  recovery  of  relief  advanced  by  way  of  loan.  (Hear,  hear.) 
By  an  antiquated  Act  an  employer  might  be  asked  to  stop  money  out 
of  the  wages  in  order  to  recompense  the  Guardians,  but  that  was  of 
no  use.  The  only  practicable  method  existing  was  by  action  in  the 
County  Court,  and  the  plaint  of  the  Guardians  would  doubtless  seem 
very  trivial  matters  to  the  judges  and  registrars  of  such  court  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  J.  W.  Flint  (Sheffield)  said  that  the  paper  savoured  more  of  the 
pulpit  than  of  the  board-room,  and  the  speech  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man who  followed  the  reader  was  like  a  cold  douche  after  a  warm 
bath.  Both  the  paper  and  Mr  Rogers'  speech,  though  diametrically 
opposed,  were  equally  well  received,  and  that  struck  him  as  a  very 
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curious  thing.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The  whole  policy  of  the 
Poor  Law  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  to  dissociate  the  children 
from  pauperism,  and  to  train  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
pauper  taint  The  whole  trend  of  this  Order  was  to  associate  the 
children  with  pauperism,  and  that  was  the  main  objection  to  Guar* 
dians  dealing  with  the  matter.  It  was  purely  an  education  question, 
and  as  the  children  are  compelled  to  attend  school  whether  they 
are  physically  (it  or  not,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  only  right  to  give  them 
the  food  which  would  fit  them  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  given 
them.  It  was  primarily  a  point  for  the  education  authority  to  deal 
with.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Francis  Hall  (Beverley)  considered  that  the  real  question 
for  that  Conference  was  not  the  desirability  of  providing  food  for 
neglected  children,  but  how  to  administer  the  Order  which  provided 
that  the  children  should  be  fed.  (Hear,  hear.)  His  preference  at 
the  outset  was  in  favour  of  a  dual  authority,  and  he  still  thought  so. 
In  his  Union  four  members  of  the  Education  Authority  sat  on  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  that  gave  just  the  kind  of  joint-management 
that  he  wished  to  see.  (Hear,  hear.)  Over  and  over  again  absentees 
from  school  were  said  to  be  so  because  of  inadequate  feeding  and 
clothing ;  and  the  school  attendance  officers  necessarily  secured  a 
great  deal  of  information  which  would  be  most  useful  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  new  Order.  A  Joint-Committee  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  and  of  the  Education  Authority  would  be  the 
best  body  that  he  could  conceive  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Order.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  school  attendance 
officers  and  the  relieving  officers  working  harmoniously  would  be 
able  to  cope  with  all  the  demands  that  would  arise  in  pursuance  of 
the  new  Order.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  James  Savage  (Sculcoates)  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  Rev. 
Clement  Rogers'  views.  The  Ix)cal  Government  Board  in  issuing 
this  Order  had  set  up  a  sort  of  "  bogey  man  "  for  the  Guardians  to 
look  at.  (Laughter.)  This  question  of  feeding  the  children  was  not 
so  much  a  reality  as  a  sentimentality.  They  wanted  some  law  to 
compel  parents  to  do  their  duty  by  the  children,  and  not  ask  the 
Guardians  to  do  everything.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
Order  was  a  mere  sop  to  the  great  '*!  am,"  the  working  man. 
(Laughter.)  Where  could  the  members  of  the  Local  Government 
Board — sitting  in  their  gilded  offices  and  drawing  their  thousands  a 
year — (laughter) — ^get  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  Boards  of  Guardians  were  carried  away  by  sentiment; 
their  hearts  jumped  into  their  heads.  (Laughter.)  The  poor 
people  in  the  slums  of  Hull  lived  better  than  he  lived.  (*'  Oh,"  and 
laughter.)  They  wasted  their  money  most  improvidently.  Let  the 
Local  Government  Board  send  people  into  the  slums  to  teach  the 
people  there  how  to  behave  themselves,  and  not  to  gamble  and  waste 
their  money  .in  betting.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  whole  thing  was  a  storm 
in  a  teacup.    (Laughter.) 
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Mr  J.  H.  Blackburn  (Tadcaster)  said  that  the  question  was  chiefly 
one  of  parental  responsibility.  If  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  Socialism 
they  would  reap  a  harvest  of  barbarism.  (Laughter.)  Responsibility 
was  the  fibre  of  our  national  life,  and  if  they  took  it  away  they  would 
have  nothing  to  look  at  but  jellyfish.  (Laughter.)  It  was  high  time 
that  the  people  were  encouraged  to  look  after  themselves.  It  was 
their  duty  to  cultivate  the  producing  power  of  the  country.  He 
hoped  that  people  would  be  stimulated  to  look  after  their  own 
offspring.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hknry  Kaye  (Penistone)  said  that  the  matter  had  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  wrong  people  altogether.  He  held  very  strongly  the 
opinion  that  every  poor  child  should  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  ("No,  no.">  Why  should  the  children  be  pauperised?  It 
was  going  back  a  thousand  years.  Guardians,  as  a  rule,  had  not 
the  broad  minds  they  ought  to  have.  (Laughter.)  llie  reason  why 
they  had  in  recent  years  become  more  symp>athetic  towards  the  poor 
was  because  they  had  had  lady  Guardians,  and  so  far  as  he  could  see 
these  were  the  only  hope  of  the  present  system.  (Laughter.)  Guar- 
dians were  so  narrow-minded  that  they  would  do  nothing  unless 
forced  by  the  Government  Inspectors.  There  were  too  many  elderly 
men  as  Guardians.  (The  speaker  being  well  on  in  life  himself,  this 
statement  evoked  great  laughter.)  Elderly  people  were  naturally 
narrow-minded  and  averse  to  change.  (Laughter.)  The  public  feed- 
ing of  the  children  was  the  natural  outcome  of  compelling  them  to  go 
to  school,  and  the  country  would  approve  of  it.  (A  voice :  "  Would 
you  clothe  them,  too  ?  ")  He  had  admired  the  magnificent  building 
they  had  met  in.  He  had  been  wondering  what  it  was  for.  It  could 
not  be  a  board-room,  surely.  (Loud  laughter.)  It  was  good  enough 
for  a  boardroom— (laughter)— but  he  dared  say  they  had  been 
made  to  provide  it  whatever  it  was  for.  (Renewed  laughter.)  Why 
pauperise  the  children  ?  A  poor  man's  child  was  as  good  as  a  rich 
man's  child,  and  very  often  a  great  deal  better.  The  speaker  con- 
cluded with  an  attempt  to  tell  a  story  illustrative  of  the  evils  of  being 
too  narrow-minded.  It  had  reference  to  the  adventures  of  a  farmer 
who  took  his  son  to  Nottingham  Goose  Fair,  where  the  son  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  beheld  the  fair  sex,  the  father  having  in  his 
narrow-minded  views  kept  his  son  from  any  notion  of  the  existence 
of  women  until  that  eventful  day.  The  Conference  was  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  meeting,  time  being  very 
short,  the  Chairman  had  to  ask  the  speaker  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story  some  other  day. 

Mr  T.  Taylor  (Huddersfield)  said  that  underfed  children  were 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  and  the  cause  was  the  neglect  of 
the  parents.  There  was  too  much  waste  in  this  country,  men 
spending  their  wages  in  riotous  excess  instead  of  upon  their 
offspring.  The  Order  would  encourage  imposition,  and  it  was  not 
necessary. 

Mr  Thomas  Massev  (Wortley)  said  that  the  parents  were  to 
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blame  in  most  cases,  and  the  Guardians  should  certainly  have  the 
power  to  recover  the  cost  of  meals  from  such  parents.  The  paper  and 
the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Clement  Rogers  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  the  truth  probably  lay  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes  thus  presented.    (Hear,  hear.) 

MrW.  H.  DAWsoN(Skipton)said  that  in  his  opinion  nothing  should 
be  done  to  weaken  parental  responsibility,  nor  should  they  trust  to  the 
State  for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  As  the  President  had  pointed 
out,  Boards  of  Guardians  should  concern  themselves  with  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  material  aspects  of  poverty.  This  question  must  be  kept 
in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Order,  like  the  Un- 
employed Act  just  passed,  was  welcome  if  only  because  it  emphasised 
the  necessity  of  investigating  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  pauperism 
and  misery  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  Perhaps  the  Elberfield 
system  afforded  a  useful  example  of  getting  to  the  causes  of  the  evils 
with  which  the  Poor  Law  had  to  contend.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  G.  Riley  (Bramley)  said  that,  speaking  from  practical  experi- 
ence, he  did  not  believe  there  was  much  real  poverty.  Out  of  nineteen 
cases  he  had  inquired  into  in  Leeds  he  found  that  only  five  were 
deserving.  In  six  instances  the  parents  had  an  income  of  J[^2  a 
week.  He  advocated  that  more  interest  should  be  taken  in  the 
work  by  the  Guardians,  and  every  case  should  be  closely  investigated. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  catching 
the  train  to  Skipton,  luncheon  had  to  be  ordered  for  one  o'clock, 
and  he  must  therefore  now  call  upon  the  reader  of  the  paper  to 
reply.  Before  replying,  however,  perhaps  he  would  answer  a  question, 
namely,  in  what  way  his  suggested  grant  from  the  Government 
would  differ  from  relief  out  of  the  rates  so  far  as  pauperism  was 
concerned.     (Hear,  hear). 

Rev.  D.  Arthur,  replying,  said  that  in  view  of  the  different 
circumstances  in  various  districts,  the  same  measures  could  not  be 
adopted  in  all,  and  he  suggested  a  Government  grant  for  places  like 
London,  Bradford,  and  other  large  towns  where  charitable  agencies 
could  not  cope  with  the  whole  of  the  underfeeding.  He  emphasised 
the  necessity  of  facing  the  problem,  because  it  was  largely  from  the 
underfed  children  that  the  inmates  of  asylums  and  Workhouses  were 
recruited.  It  was  true  economy  to  look  after  the  children  at  an 
early  age,  but  they  must  look  after  the  parents,  too,  and  see  that 
they  did  not  shirk  their  responsibilities.  Private  charity  could  do 
much  of  the  work  better  than  the  Poor  Law.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
Local  Government  Board  said  that  the  Guardians  should  insist  on  the 
repayment  of  the  loans  for  the  meals,  and  the  relieving  officer  got  a 
percentage  on  the  amounts  so  recovered.  What  an  inducement  that 
would  be  to  the  relieving  officer  to  press  for  the  money  regardless  of 
whether  the  man  was  in  a  position  to  repay  it  or  not. 

The  President  said  that  there  was  no  such  commission  to  the 
relieving  officers  in  Bradford.     (Hear,  hear.)     Those  officials  did 
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not  touch  these  cases  at  all,  which  were  dealt  with  solely  by  the 
Guardians.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  D.  Arthur  thanked  the  President  for  the  information, 
and,  in  conclusion,  said  that  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  that  had 
been  indicated  that  morning,  was  to  be  found  in  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  people,  who  had  shown  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  harden 
their  hearts  in  the  past     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  delegates  then  partook  of  luncheon  in  one  of  the  wards, 
and  afterwards  took  the  2.12  p.m.  train  to  Skipton,  en  route  for 
Bradford  Union  Sanatorium  at  Eastby.  This  was  reached  by  a 
long  journey  in  waggonettes.  The  position  of  the  Sanatorium  is  just 
below  the  brow  of  a  high  hill,  and  it  is  sheltered  by  pine  woods. 
The  deUghtful  weather  enabled  the  visitors  to  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  magnificent  location,  which  enjoys  a  view  of  miles  and 
miles  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  Yorkshire. 

On  arrival  at  the  Sanatorium  the  members  made  a  brief  inspec- 
tion of  it,  and  then  assembled  in  the  dining-hall  to  hear  the  follow- 
ing paper. 


POOR  LAW  AND  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
CONSUMPTION. 

By  Dr  DAVID  GOYDER, 

Ppor  Ltno  Gnmrdimn^  Bro4ffrdiY»rkt)» 


What  the  Disease  is. 

In  presence  of  the  fact  that  so  few  Unions  have  pro- 
vided sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  cases  of 
consumption,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Poor  Law 
Guardians  are  sufficiently  informed  and  impressed  with 
the  extent  and  deadly  nature  of  tubercular  affections. 
I  begin,  therefore,  with  the  barest  reference  to  its 
nature,  spread,  and  prevalence. 

It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  tubercular  disease 
is  not  hereditary  ;  it  is  not  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child,  but  is  solely  contracted  from  those  already 
labouring  under  the  disease,  and  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  contracted  by  the  weakly  than  the  strong,  though 
even  the  strongest  may  become  affected  by  long 
exposure  to  its  germs. 

These  germs,  called  tubercular  spores  and  baciUi, 
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are  mostly  found  among  consumptives,  and  are  fostered 
by  crowded  dwellings,  absence  of  fresh  air,  insufficient 
and  bad  food,  intemperate  habits,  and  foul  and  in- 
sanitary surroundings.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
every  time  a  consumptive  person  coughs,  he  forces 
into  the  air  thousands  of  germs  and  their  bacilli,  and 
that  the  daily  spit  of  one  consumptive  contains  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  of  these  germs ;  hence  those 
who  breathe  in  the  atmosphere  of  consumptive  patients 
— and  especially  in  the  atmosphere  where  the  patients 
have  spat  about  their  rooms,  the  spit  has  dried  and 
diffused  itself  around  as  dust  in  the  air — stand  every 
chance  of  drawing  the  germs  into  their  lungs,  where 
they  fix,  produce  by  their  growth  tubercular  spots  and 
deposits,  and  these  deposits  increasing,  invade,  dis- 
place, and  ultimately  destroy  the  living  lung  structure, 
and  with  it  the  life  of  the  victim. 

Now  every  Guardian  ought  to  know,  that  although 
since  medical  investigators  have  discovered  the  true 
nature  of  consumption,  and  by  the  aid  of  sanitary 
science  have  adopted  means  for  its  prevention,  and 
that  by  the  use  of  precautions  the  disease  has  been 
diminished  at  least  50  per  cent,  yet  that  even  now 
160*  persons  die  of  tubercular  disease  every  day  in 
Great  Britain  ;  that  this  daily  average  amounts  to  the 
frightful  death  rate  of  60,000*  every  year;  and  that 
there  exisf  in  the  British  Islands  at  the  present  moment 
not  less  than  240,000*  persons  who  are  labouring  under 
various  stages  of  tubercular  or  consumptive  disease. 
So  enormous  is  this  mortality  that  it  exceeds  all  the 
zymotic  and  other  infective  diseases  put  together, 
measles,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  typhoid,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them.  And  seeing  that  it  is  amongst  the 
poorest  class  of  the  population  that  the  disease  is  most 
rampant  (for  it  diminishes  just  in  proportion  as  the 
adverse  conditions  I  have  named  are  removed),  surely 
it  behoves  Boards  of  Guardians  to  rouse  themselves 

*  Latest  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
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to  a  thorough  sense  of  what  their  humanitarian  duty 
demands  of  them,  and  go  forward  without  delay  to  do 
their  share  in  ameliorating  and  stamping  out  this 
scourge  of  our  so-called  civilisation  ;  and  they  may  feel 
assured  from  the  recent  action  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  that  its  authorities  will  aid  every  judicious 
and  well-planned  effort  which  has  these  ends  in  view- 
How  IT  IS  Treated  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
IN  England. 

A  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  extent  of  such 
efforts  as  have  been  made  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
throughout  this  country  to  grapple  with  tuberculosis 
is  contained  in  the  pamphlet  of  Dr  Weatherly,  pub- 
lished only  last  year  (1904).  Dr  Weatherly  memo- 
rialised 695  Unions  for  information  as  to  what  they 
were  doing  for  their  consumptive  patients;  he  got 
replies  from  608  Boards,  but  87  did  not  reply  at  all. 
Of  the  whole  695  Unions,  576  were  doing  nothing 
whatever,  and  if  we  add  to  this  number  the  87  who 
did  not  reply,  we  have  a  discreditable  total  of  663  who 
were  evidently  making  no  distinction  between  con- 
sumptives and  the  ordinary  sick  within  their  Unions. 
Thus  out  of  the  whole  695  Unions  memorialised,  only 
32  had  risen  to  a  perception  of  the  necessity  of  using 
special  methods  of  treatment  in  tubercular  disease. 

In  classifying  those  Boards  of  Guardians  who,  as 
he  says,  "are  rendering  aid  in  this  crusade  against 
consumption,"  he  mentioned  seven  who  have  erected 
or  are  erecting  special  buildings  for  this  purpose. 
Amongst  these  ne  particularises  Liverpool,  where  three 
Unions  have  combined  and  erected  a  sanatorium  for 
joint  use,  and  the  Bradford  Union  Sanatorium  at 
Eastby,  and  he  characterises  these  as  "noble  ex- 
amples" which  other  Boards  should  emulate  and 
imitate.  Of  those  Boards  which  have  not  yet  erected 
separate  buildings  for  their  consumptives,  he  enu- 
merates the  remaining  28  out  of  the  32  as   having 
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selected  and  adapted  special  wards  in  their  infirmaries 
for  their  care  and  treatment :  16  of  them  have  provided 
shelters  and  tents  in  their  grounds  for  a  few  cases ;  24 
who  send  suitable  consumptive  cases  to  sanatoria  else- 
where and  pay  for  them  ;  while  16  are  still  considering 
the  advisability  of  erecting  buildings,  or  of  adapting 
wards  for  the  reception  of  consumptives  solely.  Dr 
Weatherly  enumerates  by  name  the  various  Unions 
engaged  in  this  laudable  work,  and  for  particular  infor- 
mation I  strongly  advise  you  to  procure  his  pamphlet, 
which  is  printed  by  Adlard  &  Son  of  London. 

It  must  strike  you  all  as  a  self-evident  truth  that,  if 
consumption  is  communicable  from  the  diseased  to  the 
healthy,  the  way  to  prevent  its  spread  is  clearly  to 
remove  the  diseased  person  from  contact  with  the 
healthy.  Now  this  involves  the  isolation  of  the  con- 
sumptive as  the  first  step  in  any  attempt  to  treat  him 
or  her  as  an  individual,  and  also  an  essential  step  in 
order  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease.  A  second 
point  which  must  strike  you  is,  that  if  the  disease  has 
its  beginning  in  the  inhalation  of  consumptive  germs 
which  produce  tubercle,  and  which  tubercle  spreads  so 
long  as  the  patient  lives  in  the  atmosphere  where  the 
germs  exist,  then,  if  you  take  the  patient  out  of  his 
adverse  surroundings,  and  place  him  in  surroundings 
of  the  very  opposite  character  directly  the  disease  shows 
itself,  you  can  by  appropriate  means  stop  the  growth 
of  the  tubercle  and  cure  him. 


Its  Three  Stages. 

Now  medical,  and  already  sanatorium,  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  essential  to  the  enlightened  treat- 
ment of  consumptives  that  you  should  distinguish  the 
exact  condition  or  stage  in  which  the  disease  exists  in 
the  patient,  for  on  this  knowledge  the  curability  or 
incurability  of  the  patient  can  alone  be  determined. 
Examination  has  enabled  medical  men  to  divide  all 
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consumptives  into  three  classes,  which  may  shortly  be 
described  as  follows  : — 

First.  Incipient  cases,  in  which  the  disease  has 
just  commenced  its  invasion  of  the  lungs. 

Second.  Cases  in  which  this  invasion  has  ex- 
tended over  a  sixth  or  a  fourth  of  either  or  both 
lungs ;  and 

Third.  Cases  in  which  one  or  both  lungs  are 
largely  involved  with  tuberculous  masses. 

Now  the  first  or  incipient  class  constitutes  those 
which  alone  should  be  sent  to  sanatoria  such  as  this» 
because,  as  experience  shows,  the  prospect  of  cure  is 
not  only  highly  probable  but  in  many  cases  certain. 
This  prospect,  however,  with  the  second  and  third 
classes  is  not  so  certain  ;  but  deferring  the  considera- 
tion of  these  for  the  present,  let  me  define  the  means 
dictated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  disease,  whether  those 
means  be  the  form  of  the  construction  of  sanatoria,  or 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  the  patients, 
such  rules  as  are  essential  to  their  recovery.  These 
come  under  three  heads  : — 

(a)  Continual  supplies  of  fresh  air  both  night  and 
day,  and  protection  from  cold  by  warm  clothing.  Why 
fresh  air }  because  it  dilutes  and  carries  off  the  bacilli 
coughed  up  by  the  patient,  and  provides  increased 
oxygen  to  those  parts  of  the  lungs  not  yet  invaded  by 
the  disease.  The  reason  for  warm  clothing  is  obvious. 
To  these  desiderata  must  be  added,  the  gathering  of 
every  scrap  of  spit  in  appropriate  utensils,  and  its  utter 
destruction  by  fire. 

{b)  The  provision  of  abundant  assimilable  food 
repeated  at  regelated  intervals,  but  never  pushed 
so  as  to  excite  nausea.  Again,  if  you  ask,  Why } 
because  such  food  builds  up  the  bodily  tissues,  so  as 
to  give  them  strength  to  resist  and  stop  the  spread  of 
the  bacilli  which  produces  the  tubercle ;  and 

{c)  Continued  daily  medical  supervision  of  the 
case^y  their  temperature  and  pulse,  &c.,  prescribing  the 
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times  when  graduated  exercise  should  be  enjoined, 
because  this  fits  the  muscular  structures  to  raise  the 
general  health,  but  never  to  push  exercise  too  far,  as 
this  excites  fever  and  does  harm.  In  some  condi- 
tions, indeed,  perfect  rest  is  required  to  allay  fever. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  principles  which  should 
guide  the  construction  of  and  the  treatment  cU  sana- 
toria. Of  the  removal  of  excreta  and  refuse  water 
from  baths  (which  form  a  conspicuous  addition  to  treat- 
ment) you  will  learn  by  inspection. 

In  ow,  if  I  have  said  that  only  the  first  class  or  in- 
cipient cases  should  be  sent  to  sanatoria  (such  as  this) 
for  treatment  and  cure,  you  will  naturally  ask,  What  is 
to  be  done  with  classes  second  and  third  ?  and  here  I 
give  my  own  conclusions,  and  cite  what  is  advised  and 
to  be  attempted  by  other  Poor  Law  Unions. 

Treatment  of  the  Second  and  Third  Stages. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  second  class,  their  treatment, 
even  in  the  most  advanced  Poor  Law  hospitals,  is  not 
what  the  exigencies  of  this  terrible  disease  demand. 
Many  of  these  cases  are  sent  from  Union  hospitals  to 
sanatoria.  To  some  extent  this  has  been  done  even  in 
our  own  case,  but  I  am  against  the  continuance  of  this 
course,  as  tending  to  crowd  our  sanatorium,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  recoveries  we  could  otherwise  effect  in 
incipient  cases,  and  to  damage  the  value  of  the  open- 
air  treatment  in  the  eyes  of  the  ratepayers,  who  will 
be  too  ready  to  condemn  the  expenditure  of  their 
money  unless  every  patient  is  turned  out  a  cure.  Any 
failure  which  occurs  in  a  properly  conducted  sanatorium 
is  the  direct  result  of  sending  cases  far  too  advanced 
for  curative  treatment ;  moreover,  the  incessant  cough- 
ing and  distress  of  these  more  advanced  cases  has  a 
decidedly  depressing  influence  on  those  of  the  first 
class  and  adversely  affects  their  rallying  power.  No  ! 
Each  class  must  have  its  separate  building,  and  each 
should   be  widely  apart  and  wholly  in  me  country. 
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Moreover,  the  hospital  for  this  second  class  should  also 
be  wholly  upon  sanatorium  lines,  for  experience  has 
already  proven  that  in  many  of  the  cases  the  increase 
of  tubercle  is  retarded,  in  some  even  rendered  latent, 
and  the  patients  in  many  instances  so  improved  as  to 
be  able  to  return  to  light  occupations,  and  live  useful 
lives  with  their  families  for  years.  Such  second-class 
sanatoria  should  neither  be  so  expensively  built  nor 
so  expensively  victualled,  for  distinct  limits  as  to  num- 
ber and  quantity  of  meals  has  in  their  case  been  dis- 
covered to  be  an  advantage  rather  than  a  hindrance 
to  recovery.  So  says  our  own  medical  resident,  Dr 
Luard. 

And  now,  in  the  third  or  last  class.  In  their  case, 
if  in  any,  a  separate  building  is  required,  if  only  for 
purposes  of  isolation^  since  amongst  them  the  bacilli 
and  effluvium  are  in  concentrated  form.  Granted  that 
in  this  hopelessly  advanced  class  all  you  can  do  is  to 
mitigate  suffering  and  smooth  their  pathway  to  the 
graveyard,  still  our  duty  to  the  living  demands  that 
they  should  be  kept  wholly  separated  from  the  former 
classes,  and  from  the  patients  labouring  under  other 
diseases  in  the  general  wards  of  the  infirmary. 

While  thus  expressing  my  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  separating  each  of  the  classes  of  consumption 
from  the  other,  I  am  conscious  that  this  has  not  been 
accomplished  even  yet  in  the  Bradford  Workhouse, 
much  less  in  the  Union  infirmaries  of  the  country,  but 
it  ought  to  be,  and  I  am  convinced  sooner  or  later  will 
be.  It  is  a  grievous  state  of  things  to  mix  up  the 
possibly  curable  with  the  confirmed  and  hopelessly 
incurable,  and  the  sooner  the  general  attention  of 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  fact  the  better  for  their 
credit  and  humanity.  If  we  are  to  believe  Dr 
Weatherly's  returns,  the  mass  of  the  Unions  in  the 
country  require  this  knowledge.  In  making  any 
change  in  the  present  arrangements  of  consumptives 
in  Workhouse  infirmaries  I  have  one  caution  to  point 
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out,  viz.,  that  all  consumptives  should  be  allocated  to 
the  highest  stories  in  the  building,  never  to  the  lowest, 
for  the  infective  spores  and  bacilli  have  the  tendency 
to  rise  and  taint  the  air  in  the  upper  wards.  Moreover, 
such  wards  should  be  flushed  with  air  from  windows 
and  ventilators,  the  precaution  being  taken  to  protect 
the  patients  with  warm  clothing. 

The  Bradford  Sanatorium  at  Eastby. 

The  origin  of  the  Bradford  Union  Sanatorium  at 
Eastby  was  due  to  the  early  recognition  of  the  true 
nature  of  consumption  and  its  open-air  treatment  by 
the  late  Chairman  of  the  Guardians,  Mr  T.  A.  Guy, 
and  the  present  able  and  all-sided  Chairman,  Mr  Frank 
H.  Benmam.  Impressed  with  the  value  of  the  open- 
air  method  in  the  recovery  and  cure  of  incipient  cases, 
a  scheme  for  the  necessary  buildings  on  a  suitable 
country  site  was  not  allowed  to  rest  a  day.  Aided  in 
its  inception,  progress,  and  sanction  by  the  generous 
help  of  Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart,  M.P.,  with  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  scheme  was  approved, 
and  through  the  united  efforts  of  all  concerned,  whether 
of  the  whole  Board  of  Guardians,  its  Clerk,  Mr  Geo. 
Crowther,  but  mainly  stimulated  by  Mr  Bentham's 
restless  energy,  the  result  is  as  you  see  it  to-day.  The 
plan  accepted  by  the  Local  Government  Board  is  con- 
tained in  the  two  pamphlets  issued  by  Mr  Bentham, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Board,  Mr  Holland.  The 
description  of  it,  I  see,  has  been  transferred  almost 
intact  to  the  pamphlet  issued  by  Dr  Weatherly  on 
"  Poor  Law  and  Consumption  in  Britain,"  evidently  for 
the  information  of  such  Boards  as  may  contemplate 
erecting  similar  sanatoria.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
state  the  particulars  of  its  structure  and  special  arrange- 
ments, as  every  information  will  be  given  you  on 
inquiry  of  Mr  Bentham  or  Mr  Holland.  One  thing  I 
must  notice,  that  I  question  whether  a  higher  or  better 
situation   for  a   sanatorium  could  be  found  in  Great 
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Britain !  It  faces  the  south-east,  it  is  protected  from 
the  north  and  west  by  the  high  cliff  behind  the  build- 
ing, and  on  the  east  by  a  plantation  of  firs,  in  which 
the  patients  are  permitted  to  walk. 

The  main  features  which  will  engage  your  attention 
are: — 

(a.)  That  the  buildings  occupy  the  upper  part  of  an 
area  of  seven  acres,  the  ground  of  which  shelves  down 
to  the  road,  affording  therefore  admirable  fall  for 
drainage. 

(6.)  The  administrative  block  and  dining-room  are 
above,  and  separated  by  an  interval  from  the  pavilion 
below.  This  pavilion  is  only  half  built,  but  has  been 
recently  rearranged  to  accommodate  thirty  beds.  The 
foundations  for  the  other  half  are  laid,  and  when  the 
erection  is  complete  the  full  capacity  of  sixty  beds  will 
be  provided  for. 

(c.)  The  officials,  except  nurses,  live  in  the  adminis- 
tration block. 

(d.)  Baths,  lavatories,  through  ventilation,  and 
sanitary  arrangements  are  freely  provided.  The  ex- 
creta is  collected  in  dry  earth  closets,  and  periodically 
deposited  on  the  land.  The  waste  water  from  baths, 
&c,  is  also  conveyed  to  the  land  by  gravitation  in  open- 
air  channels.  No  debris  or  refuse  is  allowed  about  the 
place. 

le.)  The  call  communication  is  by  electric  bells. 

{/.)  The  heating  is  by  hot- water  pipes  and 
radiators. 

(g.)  The  lighting  is  with  electricity,  generated  by 
oil-engine  power  and  dynamo,  and  stored  in  accumu- 
lators. 

(A.)  The  patients'  bedroom  corners  are  rounded  off, 
so  as  not  to  harbour  dust,  and  the  various  appliances  of 
the  rooms  are  up-to-date. 

(j.)  The  spitting  of  the  patients  is  especially  pro- 
vided for. 

The    whole    sanatorium    is  administered    as    an 
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extension  of  the  Bradford  Workhouse  Hospital,  the 
Superintendent  Medical  Officer  of  the  Union  being  its 
head,  he  having  a  resident  surgeon  on  the  spot. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  young  a  sanatorium 
as  ours  can  do  more  than  furnish  corroborative  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  open-air  treatment  of  consumption. 
This  is  established  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  records  of  the 
older  sanatoria.  Dr  Crowley's  report  of  the  whole  of 
the  cases,  to  be  shortly  published,  will  furnish  all  the 
necessary  details.  Meantime  I  may  say  that  although 
^4  casesare  recorded  on  the  books  up  to  30th  June  1 905, 
29  were  discharged  as  either  unsuitable  or  for 
insubordination,  or  because  requiring  treatment  for 
other  affections,  and  one  dying  twenty  days  after 
—   admission, 

55   cases  are  therefore  left  for  classification.     Of  the 
55,  13   are  recorded  as  improved, 
18   as  very  much  improved,  and 
10  as    provisionally  cured.      If    we   add    of 
the    14    cases    discharged   for  insubordi- 
nation   half   the    number,    the    facts    of 
whose     history     proved     their     decided 
improvement   or  cure,   which   number   is 
7    we  have  a  result  of 

48,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases,  as 
having  received  decided  benefit  from  treatment  The 
stages  of  the  disease  are  classified  in  the  books  as 
follows : — 

Incipient  stage,  19  cases. 

Moderately  advanced,     23      „ 
Considerably  advanced,  13      ,, 

55  '^^  all 

Of  the  cures  let  me  read  the  following  letter 
addressed  from  10  Copthorne  Street,  Dirkhill,  Brad- 
ford, to  Mr  G.  M.  Crowther,  Clerk  to  the  Bradford 
Board  of  Guardians,  on  ist  August  1905. 

2  I 
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"  Dear  Sir, — Having  just  returned  from  Eastby 
Sanatorium,  will  you  kindly  express  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  members  of  the  Board  for  allowing  me  to  go 
there.  I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  that  it  has  made  quite  a 
new  man  of  me,  and  in  the  future  the  Institution  will 
be  a  blessing  to  the  people  of  Bradford.  With  the 
great  amount  of  care  I  received  the  future  looks  bright 
to  me,  but  before  I  went  to  the  Sanatorium  everything 
looked  against  me,  so  by  that,  Sir,  I  have  something 
to  be  thankful  for.  I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  my 
trespassing  upon  your  time,  but  I  felt  it  my  bounden 
duty  to  thank  your  Board  for  what  they  have  done  for 
me. — I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

W.   H.  Gill." 

Such  an  acknowledgment  as  this  is  a  valuable 
testimony  alike  to  consumptive  treatment  at  sanatoria, 
and  the  gratitude  expressed  by  a  patient  who  really 
has  had  renewed  life  and  vigour  instilled  into  him. 

Pending  the  published  Report  of  Dr  Crowley,  I 
have  been  furnished  by  Mr  George  M.  Crowther,  the 
Clerk  to  the  Bradford  Guardians,  with  the  average 
weekly  cost  per  head  for  the  year  ist  April  1904  to 
31st  March  1905. 

Maintenance  -  -  -  ;^i  5  9 
Establishment  charges  -  088 
Repayment  of  Loan  -         09 


^-^     3     5l 


This  expenditure  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of 
the  Liverpool  combined  sanatorium,  which  averages 
about  ;^3  per  head. 

The  Question  of  the  Cost  of  Sanatoria. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  initial  cost  is  great 
This  sanatorium,   for  example,  costs  the  ratepayers 
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j^9»300»  2"^d  this  will  be  increased  when  the  whole 
pavilion  is  completed  ;  but  to  estimate  the  cost  justly, 
the  question  must  be  regarded  in  its  broadest  aspects. 
The  whole  object  of  sanatoria  is  to  save  life,  and  this 
is  done  and  the  patient  returned  to  work  when  the 
case  is  received  and  cured  in  its  incipient  stage ;  your 
cost  practically  ends  there,  but  if  the  case  is  allowed  to 
lapse  into  the  chronic  and  incurable  forms  of  the 
affection,  the  cost  is  not  that  of  twelve  months  in  a 
sanatorium,  but  of  from  three  to  four  years  in  the 
wards  of  the  Workhouse  infirmary,  a  cost  to  the  rates 
of  at  least  twice  or  three  times  more  than  that  ex- 
pended on  the  sanatorium  case.  This  question  of 
cost,  and  indeed  the  whole  subject  of  the  necessity  of 
the  crusade  against  consumption,  is  admirably  summar- 
ised in  Mr  T.  Redman's  address  to  the  Guardians  of 
the  London  Poor  Law  Unions.  I  strongly  recommend 
it  to  your  perusal ;  it  is  a  perfect  multum  in  parvo  of 
weighty  reasons  for  the  action  of  all  Guardians  in  this 
matter.  He  comments  on  the  crass  ignorance  of  the 
public  as  to  the  disease ;  not  one  of  ten  men  in  the 
street  but  believes  the  disease  to  be  a  hereditary 
blight,  every  victim  of  which  is  doomed  to  the  church- 
yard. This  opinion  is  a  most  cruel  and  blinding 
fallacy,  and  cries  aloud  for  more  general  public 
enlightenment.  Guardians  have  it  in  their  power  to 
assist  in  this  direction  by  fully  informing  themselves 
of  the  facts.  In  this  question  of  cost,  the  neglect  of 
early  treatment  will  strike  you  from  what  Dr  Duffield, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Kensington,  says  :  "  A 
great  cause  of  pauperism  is  the  neglect  to  treat  con- 
sumption in  its  early  stages  ;  the  breadwinner  works 
while  he  can,  but  the  time  comes  when  he  can  no 
longer  work,  then  he  throws  himself  on  the  rates; 
ana,  note  well,  till  he  does  so,  he  has  been  a  source  of 
danger  to  others  by  infecting  them  with  his  disease." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  case  early,  treat  and 
cure  him  in  the  sanatorium,  and  you  effectually  relieve 
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the  rates,  because  you  restore  the  breadwinner  to  his 
work  and  to  the  support  of  his  family ;  you  add  his 
power  of  production  to  that  of  the  whole  community ; 
but  above  all  you  preserve  his  wife  and  family  from  tne 
otherwise  inevitable  certainty  of  lapsing  upon  the 
rates,  should  his  early  treatment  be  neglected  and  he 
be  allowed  to  succumb  to  a  lingering  death  in  the 
Workhouse  hospital  wards. 

Testimony  as  to  the  Value  of  Sanatoria. 

A  sustained  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  upon  this  subject  under  the 
title,  "  Is  it  worth  the  while?'*  and  it  is  plain  that  those 
taking  the  pessimistic  view  know  least  what  sanatoria 
have  already  effected.  Most  of  those  seemed  to  have 
judged  from  certain  early  deaths  which  have  occurred 
in  well-known  institutions,  but  it  has  been  replied  that 
these  cases  were  from  the  first  too  far  advanced  for 
effectual  treatment,  and  in  fact  should  never  have  been 
sent  to  sanatoria.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
a  strong  expression  of  opinion  that  cases  sent  early  in 
the  incipient  stage  almost  invariably  improve,  and  that 
the  majority  are  cured  and  continue  healthy  for  years, 
especially  those  who  faithfully  persevere  to  observe 
the  rules  enforced  at  the  sanatorium. 

This  is  especially  proven  from  Dr  Walter's  article  in 
the  Practitioner^  where  a  mass  of  statistics,  English  and 
foreign,  are  given  in  illustration.  Thus,  the  Hanseatic 
Sickness  and  Old  Age  Insurance  Co.  send  their 
policy  holders  who  develop  phthisis  to  these  health 
resorts,  and  save  thereby  65  per  cent,  of  their  cases, 
and,  by  keeping  in  touch  with  them  afterwards,  find 
that  two-thirds  of  these  are  fit  to  work  ten  years  sub- 
sequently. Dr  Wolff  found  that,  of  those  who  had  left 
Gobersdorf  Sanatorium  as  recoveries  in  1876,  59  per 
cent,  remained  in  good  health  fourteen  years  later.  In 
many  respects  the  foreign  results  of  sanatorium  treat- 
ment are  more  perfectly  recorded  than  the  English ; 
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their  cases  are  followed  up  systematically,  and  the 
proof  of  cure  is  much  more  decided  and  satisfactory. 
It  shall  be  my  business  to  attempt  in  the  future  a 
similar  method  of  inquiry  into  the  cases  treated  at 
Eastby.  A  notable  fact  quoted  by  Mr  Redmond 
relates  to  our  oldest  and  longest  established  con- 
sumptive hospitals,  those  of  Brompton  and  Victoria, 
as  contrasted  with  the  work  of  sanatoria.  It  is,  that 
whereas  the  old  hospitals  show  a  percentage  of  only  20 
to  30  recoveries,  sanitoria  can  show  an  increase  of  from 
50  to  90;  ''and  at  the  sanatorium  at  Rutland,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  which  had  last  year  an  average  of  257  patients, 
73  per  cent,  of  the  incipient  cases  in  those  discharged 
during  the  last  two  years  have  had  the  disease  arrested 
or  the  patient  cured"  {Brit.  Med.  Journal,  19th  August 
1905).     What  evidence  can  be  stronger  than  this  ? 

Compulsory  Notification  of  Consumption. 

That  consumption  is  a  preventable,  and  in  its  early 
stages  a  curable,  disease,  no  instructed  mind  or  medical 
expert  has  the  slightest  doubt.  Medical  men,  especially 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  bodies  of  hospital 
patients  after  death,  find  in  the  lungs  of  those  who 
nave  died  of  altogether  different  diseases  unequivocal 
evidence  that  at  one  period  of  their  lives  the  patients 
had  suffered  from  tubercle,  and  that  either  one  or  both 
lungs  may  be  found  to  have  been  affected.  The 
evidences  in  some  cases  were  such  as  proved  that  the 
tubercle  had  been  coughed  up,  and  the  lung  contracted 
at  the  spot.  In  otners  the  deposits  had  become 
shrunken,  chalky,  and  surrounded  with  a  protective 
envelope  of  membrane.  These  evidences  are  found 
to  exist  in  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases 
examined.  What  do  these  facts  teach  us  ?  First,  the 
undoubted  truth  of  the  almost  universal  pre vsdence  of 
tubercular  disease  amongst  the  poor;  second,  its  infective 
power  ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  can  be,  and  tr,  with  certainty 
cured,  or  these  patients  would  not  have  recovered  from 
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it.  The  first  desideratum,  therefore,  in  the  cure  of 
consumption  is  to  place  the  patient,  immediately  he 
exhibits  its  symptoms,  in  the  position  and  conditions 
most  favourable  for  recovery. 

The  July  and  August  numbers,  1904,  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Review^  contain  papers  and  discussions 
as  to  the  relation  of  that  Society  to  consumptive  disease. 
The  character  and  attitude  assumed  respecting  it  are 
practically  those  I  have  already  stated  to  you.  But 
in  the  paper  of  Miss  Nussey,  one  of  the  Society's 
almoners,  there  is  much  suggestive  matter.  While  in 
no  way  casting  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  curing  the 
disease,  Miss  Nussey  bewails  the  miserable  surround- 
ings of  the  cases  she  visits,  and  the  almost  certainty 
from  their  situation  of  the  disease  deepening  and  termi- 
nating fatally.  While  pleading  for  tneir  removal,  she 
emphasises  the  necessity  of  more  being  done  to  combat 
the  disease  in  the  very  homes  of  its  victims.  In  this 
opinion  I  entirely  concur,  and  to  some  extent  Guardians 
provide  for  it  by  making  cleanliness  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  household  and  its  contents  the  ground 
of  relief,  and  persistence  in  dirt  the  ground  of  removal 
to  the  Workhouse.  But  this  is  not  enough  !  Where 
phthisis  exists  removal  is  essential,  especially  when  the 
case  is  incipient,  and  the  only  effectual  means  to  this 
end  is  that  it  should  be  compulsorily  notified  and  com- 
pulsorily  removed  for  treatment,  for,  as  Sir  William 
Broadbent  emphatically  says,  "  every  case  of  phthisis 
may  become  a  centre  to  spread  the  disease." 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  general  notification 
of  this  disease  earnestiy  demands  solution.  If  it  were 
done,  cases  would  then  be  caught  in  their  incipient 
stage,  and  removed  and  treated  before  lapsing  into  the 
intractable  and  fatal  forms  of  the  affection. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  that  to  some 
extent  the  Local  Government  Board  has  taken  the 
first  step  in  this  direction.  By  a  communication,  as  late 
as  3rd  July  1905,  addressed  to  Mr  W.  E.  Winckworth, 
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Clerk  to  the  Bath  Union,  this  authority  decides  that 
"under  the  meaning  of  the  Act  30  &  31  Victoria,  cap. 
106,  sec.  22,  the  statute  empowers  Workhouse  medical 
officers  compulsorily  to  detain  inmates  suffering  from 
infectious  and  contagious  disease,  amongst  which  may 
be  classed  those  suffering  under  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
with  expectoration."  Now,  it  should  be  our  business 
to  ascertain  whether  this  power  of  compulsory  detention 
cannot  be  extended  to  our  district  medical  officers,  for, 
if  it  can,  we  obtain  at  once,  so  far  as  Guardians  are 
concerned,  a  potent  means  of  coping  with  the  disease 
at  its  source,  and  removing  it  from  its  breeding  ground 
amongst  the  very  poorest  of  the  people.  But  the 
disease  in  its  earlier  stages  exists  elsewhere  and  must 
be  unearthed,  or  the  crusade  against  it  cannot  be  com- 
plete. Up  to  the  present  year  (1905)  Sheffield  was 
the  only  town  in  which  existed  compulsory  notification 
of  consumption  ;  it  obtained  a  local  Act  for  this  purpose 
in  November  1903,  and  as  a  result  no  less  tnan  833 
new  cases  of  consumption  were  notified  in  1904.  A 
similar  Act  has  also  in  this  year  (1905)  been  extended 
to  the  Bolton  Corporation  and  to  Rathmines,  but  only 
for  a  period  expiring  in  19 10,  the  object  being  to 
obtain  experience  as  to  the  working  of  the  plan. 
Notification  by  all  medical  men  must  be  made  com- 
pulsory by  the  State,  so  that  every  class  above  the 
pauper  stratum,  artisan,  shopkeeper,  the  retired,  and 
even  the  rich,  shall  be  treated  alike,  and  give  up  its 
consumptive  to  remedial  care  by  removal  to  voluntarily 
supported  or  otherwise  provided  sanatoria.  In  the 
meantime  more  requires  to  be  done  than  hitherto 
by  municipalities  amongst  the  neglected  houses 
and  slums  of  our  large  towns,  and  I  think  that  their 
medical  officers  of  health  should  have  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities of  spotting  and  removing  consumptiv^e  cases 
from  their  unhealthy  surroundincrs.  Of  course  this 
implies  that  municipal  authorities  should  build  sanatoria 
of  their  own  (a  thing  pretty  generally  neglected),  and 
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provide  means  of  cure  for  the  hitherto  unregarded 
artisan  and  middle-class  suflferer.  But  we  want  more 
than  compulsory  notification,  we  want  also  compulsory 
powers  of  removal,  so  that  the  diseased  may  be 
separated  from  the  healthy,  and  its  spread  prevented. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  pious 
and  sentimental  objection  to  obtaining  this  compulsory 
power  of  notification  and  removal.  It  is  alleged  that 
it  is  cruel  to  expose  families  to  the  opprobrium  of 
having  consumption  in  their  midst,  and  inhuman 
while  they  remain  in  life  to  tear  the  sufferer  from  the 
sympathy  of  loving  relatives  and  friends  ;  but  all  this 
is  false  sympathy,  and  grounded  in  profound  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  the  longer  it  is 
hidden  the  deeper  it  extends,  and  not  only  claims  its 
victim,  but  threatens  with  the  same  malady  and  termi- 
nation every  close  attendant  upon  it.  Besides,  the 
object  of  proper  treatment  is  not  to  sever  human  ties, 
but  to  restore  the  loved  one  to  his  friends,  strong  and 
in  good  health,  to  sustain  a  manly  part  in  the  battle  of 
life.  No!  the  truest  humanity  both  to  diseased  and 
healthy  is  the  compulsory  separation  of  both,  for  the 
time  at  least  required  for  the  period  of  cure. 


General  Considerations. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  the  incidence  of  infective  and  con- 
tagious disease  and  our  personal  habits  and  our 
economic  and  industrial  life.  Industrial  occupations 
especially  draw  men  into  communities  which  become 
compacted  and  aggregated  in  proportion  to  the  effec- 
tive capacity  and  skill  of  each  in  procuring  the  necessi- 
ties of  food,  clothing,  and  habitation.  The  unskilled 
labourer  from  his  very  inability  to  command  other 
than  the  lowest  rates  of  wages,  is  driven  into  densely 
populated  and  slummy  areas,  and  reaps  all  the  evils  of 
confined  air,  coarse  and  unsuitable  or  poor  food,  dirt. 
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and  every  insanitary  impurity;  these  conditions  become 
improved  with  the  better  paid  skilled  artisan  and  the 
middle  class,  and  vastly  so  with  the  well-to-do ;  but  if 
you  add  to  this  aggregation,  deepening  as  it  does  from 
above  downwards,  bad  habits,  thriftlessness,  improvi- 
dence, love  of  mere  pleasure  and  indulgence,  vicious 
tastes,  intemperance,  and  crime,  what  can  we  expect 
but  debasement  of  mind  and  their  inevitable  results  in 
physical  degeneration  and  disease  of  body.  I  may 
have  no  right  to  say  so,  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  cure 
for  all  this  can  only  come  from  true  principles  of 
religion  and  morality  carried  into  the  life.  One  con- 
sideration arising  out  of  the  production  of  disease  by 
aggregation  of  populations,  and  one  which  would 
largely  assist  in  diminishing  the  incidence  to  consump- 
tion which  it  is  our  purpose  to  combat,  is,  attempts  to 
bring  about  segregation  in  large  cities,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  is  the  return  to  the  soil  for  a  livelihood. 
Aye !  back  to  the  soil,  that  is  the  field  for  the  poor  and 
unemployed,  whether  in  this  or  other  countries,  where 
tilling  and  planting  will  give  "  seed  to  the  sower  and 
bread  to  the  eater."  And  what  then  ?  Why,  then  we 
shall  have  segregation,  the  so-called  surplus  population 
will  be  drawn  from  the  slums.  In  the  open  country 
you  will  have  detached  houses  in  detached  villages, 
with  gardens  and  abundance  of  fresh  air ;  you  will 
have  healthy  occupation  on  the  soil  where  the  bacilli 
will  take  flight  in  the  atmosphere  and  be  killed  in  the 
sunshine.  Is  this  a  dream  }  If  it  is  a  dream  to  us,  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  accomplished  reality  in  the  hands 
of  General  Booth. 

I  feel  that  I  have  detained  the  Conference  too  long, 
but  the  subject  to  me  is  an  absorbing  one.  I  have  to 
thank  Dr  Luard,  the  resident  here,  for  valuable 
thoughts  which  I  may  yet  utilise;  but  I  must  say 
finally : — That  the  three  divisions  I  have  sketched  in 
distinguishing  and  treating  tubercular  consumption 
are  points  to  be  aimed  at,  rather  than  immediately 
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undertaken  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  Meanwhile, 
such  separation  of  patients  as  can  be  effected  in  the 
numerous  infirmaries  of  Poor  Law  Unions  ought  as 
far  as  possible  to  be  made,  and  the  entire  division  of 
each  class  looked  forward  to  as  a  necessity,  when  any 
reconstruction  or  re-erection  of  infirmary  buildings  is 
decided  upon. 

The  whole  subject  of  stamping  out  tubercular  con- 
sumption amongst  the  poor  requires  agitation  and  the 
thorough  enlightenment  of  all  Poor  Law  administra- 
tors, and  we  in  Bradford  desire  your  cordial  co-opera- 
tion in  the  prosecution  and  accomplishment  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  necessary  and  great  reform. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  laughingly  reproved  the  members  for  the  anxiety 
which  many  of  them  showed  to  close  the  windows,  saying  that  fresh 
air  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  remedial  agents  which  they  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  phthisis.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  He  paid 
a  tribute  to  Dr  Goyder's  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  consumption.  He  said  that  he  regretted  that  time  would 
not  permit  of  any  discussion  of  the  paper. 

Mr  Thos.  Mallinson  (Huddersfield)  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  readers  of  the  papers  at  the  Conference.  He  said  that  they  had 
been  highly  instructive,  that  of  Dr  Goyder  being,  he  thought^  the 
best  that  he  had  ever  heard  or  read  on  the  subject  (Cheers.)  He 
hoped  that  the  Guardians  would  do  their  best  to  emulate  the  noble 
example  of  the  Bradford  Board  in  providing  the  means  for  fighting 
this  fell  disease.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  A.  £.  Booker  (Clerk,  Sheffield  Union)  seconded  the  pro- 
position, saying  that  the  Conference  was  indebted  also  to  the  Rev. 
Clement  Rogers  for  his  speech  on  the  question  of  underfed  children. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Order  had  been  issued,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
GuarcUans  to  carry  it  out.  It  was  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
visit  that  Sanatorium  under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Bentham,  who  had 
done  so  much  to  secure  it  for  the  people  of  Bradford.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  J.  H.  Ford  (Clerk,  Leeds  Union)  proposed  a  vote  of  thsmks 
to  the  President,  whose  abilities  in  Poor  Law  affairs  were  known  and 
admired  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr  R.  H.  Winter  (Hull). 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  and  the  del^ates  drove  back 
to  Skipton,  and  returned  by  the  six  o'clock  train  to  Bradford. 
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On  arrival  in  Bradford  the  del^pates  were  entertained  to  tea  at 
the  Great  Northern  Victoria  Hotel  by  the  Mayor  (Alderman  W.  £. 
B.  Priestley).    Mr  F.  H.  Bentham  presided. 

Mr  £.  A.  RiGBY  (Clerk,  Huddersfield  Union)  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor.  They,  as  Poor  Law  administrators,  had  come 
to  reg^  Bradford  as  the  Mecca  which  they  should  look  up  to  and 
take  lessons  from  as  Guardians.  The  city  had  set  the  lead  in  dealing 
with  hungry  children,  and  the  del^ates  had  certainly  had  a  most 
useful  object-lesson  at  the  Sanatorium.  He  proposed  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  and  he  added  the 
hope  that  the  next  time  the  Conference  sat  in  Bradford  His  Worship 
would  occupy  the  same  position.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  M.  HoPKiNSON  (Keighley)  seconded  the  vote. 

The  Mayor  said  that  in  his  experience  of  public  life  he  had 
realised  what  it  was  to  help  those  who  were  doing  public  work,  and 
in  Mr  Bentham  the  citizens  of  Bradford  knew  that  they  had  a  man 
who  was  doing  his  duty.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Bentham  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  last  seven  years,  and 
as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city  he  (the  Mayor)  felt  a  pleasure  in  pay- 
ing a  tribute  to  the  work  the  Chairman  of  the  Guardians  was  doing. 
Nine  people  out  of  ten  had  a  sneer  for  the  Guardians,  and  for  the 
work  done  at  the  Poorhouse  for  those  who  could  not  help  them- 
selves. He  asked  them  not  to  heed  the  sneers  and  the  criticism, 
but  do  their  best  by  the  poor  unfortunates  who  were  placed  in  their 
charge,  and  especially  the  children.  Personally  he  felt  it  an  honour 
to  do  what  little  he  had  done  for  the  members  of  the  Conference 
during  their  sitting  in  Bradford.     (Cheers.) 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Work- 
house Master  for  the  arrangements  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
delegates,  and  Mr  Bentham  briefly  responded. 

During  the  evening  musical  selections,  &c.,  were  rendered  by 
Messrs.  H.  E.  Cookson,  W.  £.  Heap,  W.  Dalby,  and  the  Pom-Pom 
Pierrots.     Mr  E.  Eagle  acted  as  accompanist. 


APPENDIX. 

A  few  notes  about  the  building  in  which  the  morning  sitting  took 
place  will  be  of  general  interest  The  building,  in  which  finality 
m  the  matter  of  adaptation  to  hospital  requirements  seems  to  have 
been  reached,  is  to  form  part  of  the  accommodation  for  male 
patients,  of  whom  it  will  accommodate  153.  It  is  constructed  of 
local  stone,  hammer  dressed,  with  ashlar  facings,  and  its  only 
external  features  worthy  of  remark  are  two  square  towers  (sanitary 
annexes).    It  is  236  feet  long  by  27  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high. 
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The  arrangement  is  the  same  on  all  three  floors — an  administrative 
department  in  the  centre,  with  a  large  ward  on  either  side.  There 
are  in  all  twelve  side  wards,  nine  for  single  beds  and  three  for  two 
beds. 

The  guiding  principle  in  the  matter  of  lighting  has  been  a 
window  for  each  bed.  For  example,  in  the  wards,  which  are  93  feet 
IcHig  (in  one  of  which  the  Conference  was  held),  there  are  twelve 
windows  on  either  side,  and  a  large  one  at  the  end  almost  the  width 
of  the  building.  The  windows  are  practically  three  feet  wide  and 
the  intervening  stone  piers  four  feet  This  unusually  large  allowance 
of  window  space  per  bed  was  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  wards  are  floored  with  oak.  Up  to 
the  bottom  of  the  windows  the  walls  are  faced  with  cream  tiles, 
whilst  above  a  colour  wash  of  light  green  has  been  used.  All  comers 
are  rounded,  so  that  dust  is  given  no  opportunity  to  collect ;  parti- 
tions are  not  carried  down  to  the  floor,  and  piping  is  kept  dear  of 
the  wall  by  brackets  for  a  similar  reason. 

In  th^  administrative  section  is  a  duty-room  or  kitchen  for  each 
large  ward.  Here  food  will  be  brought  in  bulk  and  prepared  for  the 
patients.  A  well*placed  observation  window  in  the  duty-room  gives 
the  nurse  complete  supervision  of  the  ward.  The  provision  of  addi- 
tional heating  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  numerous  large 
windows,  and  both  steam  radiators  and  stoves  are  employed — ^the 
former  fixed  at  the  sides  of  the  wards,  the  latter  (fitted  with  down- 
take  smoke  flues)  in  the  middle.  Either  the  radiators  alone  or  the 
stoves  alone  are  expected  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  temperature  of 
60"*  Fahrenheit  inside  when  ^o"*  are  registered  outside. 

Small  wards  have  been  provided  for  special  cases.  One  floor 
will  form  a  good  nursing  unit  for  a  sister  and  a  number  of  pro- 
bationers, so  that  the  arrangement  of  the  pavilion  is  admirable  for 
economy  of  working.  There  are  no  day  rooms.  They  were  regarded 
as  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  patients  when  convalescent  will  be 
removed  into  convalescent  wards. 

The  operating-room  is  a  spacious  chamber  lit  by  a  sheet  of  half- 
inch  plate  glass,  12  feet  by  10  feet.  Here  the  precautions  against 
affording  lodgment  for  dust  or  germs  are  still  more  scrupulous.  The 
walls  are  tiled  and  the  ceiling  painted  white ;  and  the  wide  massive 
door,  which  is  not  panelled,  but  absolutely  smooth,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  cut  solid  from  some  gigantic  oak.  No  seam  or 
joint  can  be  detected.  The  water  basins  are  of  the  newest  type,  and 
the  surgeon,  without  applying  his  hands  at  all,  can  by  a  touch  of  his 
foot,  turn  on  cold,  tepid,  or  hot  water.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
can  be  controlled  to  a  nicety,  the  purity  of  the  air  being  maintained 
by  an  apparatus  in  the  basement  which  draws  in  air  from  the  outside, 
washes  it,  and  blows  it  into  the  operating-room. 

One  of  the  most  useful  innovations  in  the  new  pavilion  is  the 
provision  of  electric  lifts.  There  are  two  of  these  contrivances 
situated  in  the  administrative  section  and  opening  out  on  the  wide 
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central  corridors.  The  service  lift  will  be  utilised  for  taking  food, 
coals,  &c.,  from  the  basement  to  the  higher  floors.  The  other  is 
designed  for  the  conveyance  of  patients,  and  is  large  enough  to 
admit  ambulance  and  nurse.  The  nurse  has  merely  to  push  the 
button  which  serves  the  floor  where  her  patient  is  to  be  accommo- 
dated, and  the  lift  stops  at  that  floor  automatically.  It  is  impossible 
to  start  the  lift  before  the  gates  are  closed,  or  to  open  the  gates  before 
the  lift  is  at  rest  at  the  landing. 

The  basement  contains  store-rooms,  quarters  for  the  women  who 
act  as  scrubbers,  with  the  necessary  appointments,  and  an  apart- 
ment fitted  with  switchboards  which  will  give  the  engineer  ftiU 
control  of  all  the  electric  apparatus.  Distinct  from  the  basement 
corridor  there  is  a  subway,  250  feet  in  length,  along  the  ceiling  of 
which  run  all  the  water  and  electricity  mains,  so  arranged  that  every 
pipe  and  joint  is  easily  accessible.  On  the  south-west  side  a  balcony 
has  been  erected  for  each  floor,  whidi  will  enable  patients  to  take  the 
air  without  leaving  the  hospital  The  ends  of  the  balcony  are  con- 
nected with  fire  escapes. 

The  pavilion  has  been  erected  from  plans  by  Mr  Fred  Holland. 
It  was  estimated  to  cost  ;f  16,000,  and  the  actual  expenditure  is  not 
likely  to  exceed  that  figure. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

Thirty-First  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 

THE   NoRTH-WeSTERN    DISTRICT  (COMPRISING  THE 

Counties     of     Cheshire     and     Lancashire), 

HELD   AT    THE   ToWN    HaLL,    SoUTHPORT,    ON   TBE 

29TH  AND  30TH  September  1905. 


President — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B. 


The  following  Unions  were 

Ashton-undbr-Lyne— 
Lees,  George. 
Newton,  W.  H. 
Hulsc,  J.  T. 
Partington,  G.  H.  (Qerk). 

Barrow-in-Furnsss — 
Barrie,  A. 
Rollinson,  W. 
Taylor,  F.  (Clerk). 

Barton-on-Irwell— 
Clare,  J.  (Chairman). 
Yates,  Joseph. 
Whitworth,  J.  W.  (Clerk). 

Birkenhead— 
RafHes-Bnlley,  T.  (Chairman). 
Pierce,  Dr  W.  A.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Napier,  Mrs. 
Carter,  John  (Clerk). 

Blackburn— 
Riley,  J.  J. 
Ashton,  T. 
Bygrave,  C.  £.  (Qerk). 

Bolton— 
Conlifie,  R.  H.  (Chairman). 
Barnes,  Mrs. 
Jones,  W.  H. 
Cooper,  H.  I.  (Clerk). 


represented  at  the  Conference  : — 

BUCKLOW— 

Bell,  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Roche,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bentley,  Lance. 
Leigh,  George  (Clerk). 


Burnley — 
Webster,  C.  (Chairman). 
C^arr,  E.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Cryer,  J. 
Horn.  J.  S.  (Clerk). 


Bury— 
Whittaker,  H.  K.  (Chairman). 
Linfield,    Rev.   R.    P.    (Vice-Chftir- 

man). 
Denny,  Mrs. 
Isherwood,  J.  (Oerk). 

Chorley— 
Burwell,  W.  W.  (Chairman). 
Dickinson,  Heni^  (Vice-Chairmaa). 
Jackson,  B.  A.  E. 
Stanton,  Bernard  (Qerk). 

Chorlton— 
Chandler,  Francis  (Chairman). 
Redford,  Mrs. 
Rhodes,  Dr  J.  M. 
Bloomfield,  D.  S.  (Qerk). 
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Unions  represented  at  the  Conference — ctmHnued. 


Fyldb— 
GiU,  J. 
Laycock,  A« 
Wcstby,  R. 
Richardson,  J. 
Kemp,  J. 
Stott,  Mrs. 
Webber,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Miss. 
Brown,  Fred.  H.  (Clerk). 

Garstang — 
Gardner,    Rev.   J.   Cardwell  (Vice- 

Chairman). 
Winder,  D. 
Cook.W. 
Hornby,  H.  P. 
Thornton,  Charles  (Qerk). 

Haslingdbn — 
Cropper,  P.  J.  (Chairman). 
Cunliffe,  G. 
Ashworth,  O. 
Clayton,  J. 
Sinkinson,  J.  H.  (Clerk). 

Lancaster— 
WUlis,  Miss  E.  C. 
Ball,  W.  D.  (Clerk). 

Lbbk— 
Brown,  Job. 
Torr,  S. 
Walker,  E.  J. 
Wooddisse,  J. 
Shaw,  J.  Morris  (Clerk). 

Leigh— 
Laycock,  John  (Vice-Chairman). 
Rigby,  T. 
Grundy,  J. 
Williams,  Ernest  (Clerk). 

Liverpool— 
Pickthall,  James  (Chairman). 
Bradley,  R.  G.  (Select  Vestryman). 
Hagger,  H.  J.  (Clerk). 

Macclesfield— 
Bridge,  Rev.  Thos.  (Chairman). 
Savage,  T. 
Trotter,  H.  J. 
May,  J.  F.  (Qerk). 

Manchester— 
Rooke,  George  (Chairman). 
Astles,  Alfred. 
Williams,  R.  H. 
Macdonald,  Jas.  (Clerk). 


Nantwich— 
Froggatt,  David. 
Cartwright,  R.  W. 
Young,  C.  E. 
Speakman,  C.  E.  (Qerk). 

Northwich— 
Cretan,  Rev.  D. 
Poole,  Joseph. 

Oldham— 
Law,  John  (Chairman). 
Adamson,  Thos.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Wolstenholme,  W.  H. 
Ciaydon,  Mrs  G.  S. 
Lees,  Miss  Marjory. 
Quarmby,  H.  A.  (Qerk). 

Ormskirk— 
Clinning,  T.  O.  (Chairman). 
Travis,  G.  F.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Underwood,  H. 
Mulgrew,  J. 
Ramsbottom,  A.  R. 
Holland,  Mrs. 
Hollins,  Miss. 
Ireland,  Mrs. 
Dickinson,  A.  (Clerk). 

Prescot— 
Bromilow,  William  (Chairman). 
Welsby,  Geo.  H.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Sylvester,  Rev.  Canon. 
Mann,  A.  F.  (Clerk). 

Preston— 
Woodhouse,  Robert  (Chairman). 
Newton,  John. 
Gardner,  James. 
Dixon,  Thos. 
Clarke,  James  (Clerk). 

Prestwich— 
Standring,  Jos.  (C^hairman). 
Jennison,  Chas. 
Hulton,  Jfoseph; 
Ogden,  E.  W.  (Clerk). 

Rochdale— 
Holt,  Wm.  (Chairman). 
Leonard,  F.  J. 
Leach,  R.  A.  (Clerk). 

Runcorn— 
Davies,  J.  H. 
Smith,  J. 
Morris,  J. 
Ashton,  Geo.  F.  (Clerk). 


Subjects  Discussed. 
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Salford— 
.     Hibbert,  J.  £.  (Chairman). 

George,  W. 

Thompson,  Mrs. 

Townson,  F.  (Clerk). 

Stockport— 
Hancock,  John. 
Schofield,  John. 
Johnson,  C  F.  (Qerk). 

TODMORDBN — 

Lord,  Edward  (Chairman). 

Moss,  Abm. 

HoUinrake,  Fred.  (Clerk). 

ToxTETH  Park — 
Tones,  W.  (Chairman). 
Lunt,  John. 
WoodhaU,  W.  E. 
Moulding,  J.  (Clerk). 


Conference — ctmtmued. 


Ulverston— 

Nash,  W.  R. 

Dean,  C  W.  (Clerk). 
Warrington— 

Billinge,  Jacob  (Chairman). 

Hickman,  William  (Vice- Chairman). 

Mather,  Geo. 

Sutton,  J.  C.  (Clerk). 
West  Derby— 

Webster,  W.  W.  (Chairman). 

Baker,  Rev.  J.  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Cleaver,  Harris  P.  (Clerk). 

WiGAN— 

Moorfield,  Henry  (Chairman). 
.Fairhurst,  William  (Vice-Chairman). 

WiRRAL— 

Davies,  T.  (Chairman). 
Latham,  H.  A.  (Vice-Chairman). 
OUivc,  J.  E.  S.  (Clerk). 


VISITORS. 

Clare,  H.E.,  Clerk,  Lancashire  County 
Council. 

Jarrett,  J.  E.,  Town  Clerk  of  South- 
port. 

Jenner-Fust,  Mrs  H.,  Southport. 

Cripps,  Miss,  West  Derby. 

Macdonald,  George,  Manchester. 

Bremner,  Capt  A.  W.,  Training  Ship 
"Inde&tigable." 


His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Southport 
(Mr  E.  Trounson). 

tS^'^Miti"'  Il«»1  Government 

Mozley,  J.  R. 
Moorsom,  W.  M. 

Barrett,  W.  S.,  Chairman,  Lancashire 
Asylnm  Board. 

The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference : — Chester, 
Clitheroe,  Congleton,  Lunesdale,  and  Tarvin. 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

Maintenance  by  Relatives.  By  Mr  R.  A.  Leach  {Barrister- 
<U'Law\  Clerk^  Rochdale  Union  .... 

Vagrancy  and  Increased  Powers  of  Detention.  By  Rev. 
J.  Cardwell  Gardner,  Guardian^  Garstang  Union 

Nursing  in  Small  Workhouses,  and  the  Administration 
OF  Union  Infirmaries.  By  Rev.  Father  J.  H.  Roche, 
Guardian^  Bucklow  Union        ..... 
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Friday,  29TH  September. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B.  (member  of  the 
Central  Commitee  of  Poor  Law  Conference),  received  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  on  taking  the  chair  for  the  thirty-first  time  at  the  North- 
western Poor  Law  Conference,  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Southport, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  29th  and  30th  September  1905.     Though 
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over  eighty  years  of  age,  the  President  of  the  North-Westem  Con- 
ference still  retains  his  accustomed  vigour,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
greeting  which  is  extended  to  him  seems,  if  it  were  possible,  to  grow 
in  fervency  each  succeeding  year.* 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Southport  (Mr  E.  Trounson), 
said  that  he  desired,  in  the  first  place,  as  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  to 
extend  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  the  delegates.  He  saw  some  faces 
there  that  he  knew  very  well.  To  them  he  need  not  say  anything 
in  recommendation  of  the  town  which  he  represented — he  was  quite 
content  for  them  to  tell  their  friends  what  they  thought,  because  he 
was  sure  they  could  have  nothing  but  a  good  impression  of  the  town 
which  the  delegates  were  visiting.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  much  for  the 
Mayor's  conceit  (Laughter.)  He  found  that  the  first  Poor  Law 
Conference  for  the  North-Westem  district  was  held  in  Southport 
thirty  years  ago,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  present  at 
that  time  had  since  passed  away.  A  notable  fact  in  connection  with 
this  matter  was,  that  not  only  had  they  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing 
Sir  John  at  this  Conference,  and  the  great  honour  of  sitting  with 
him,  but  also  the  fact  that  he  had  not  missed  one  of  the  whole  of 
these  thirty  meetings.  It  was  supposed,  he  believed  correctly, 
that  this  could  not  be  said  of  any  other  person.  (Cheers.) 
Public  men  sometimes  took  up  certain  things,  political,  social, 
and  otherwise,  but  there  were  very  few  who  would  be  found 
sticking  to  the  ship  for  thirty  years  without  a  break.  (Cheers.)  He 
found  by  the  agenda  at  the  time  of  the  first  Conference  that  there 
were  seven  subjects  contained  in  it.  Three  had  passed  beyond  the 
region  of  discussion,  and  four  still  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Poor  Law  administrators.  One  of  the  four  was  one  on  which  a 
paper  would  be  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Gardner,  on  vagrancy. 
Whether  Mr  Gardner  would  be  able  to  give  them  some  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  very  difficult  problem  he  could  not  say.  Perhaps  it 
was  too  much  to  hope  for,  considering  this  question  had  now  been 
under  discussion  for  certainly  upwards  of  fifty  years  by  the  Poor  Law 
administrators  of  this  country,  by  Parliament,  and  by  other  bodies. 
But  he  certainly  thought  the  time  had  come  now,  when  if  we  had 
not  what  we  considered  a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of  the  subject 
that,  at  least,  some  big  attempt  should  be  made  to  solve  this  very 
difficult  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  one  portion  of  it  which 
appealed  to  them  at  Southport,  as  a  watering-place,  and,  indeed,  one 
that  would  appeal  to  the  whole  of  the  people  who  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  especially  that  portion  which  we  called 
our  health  department,  and  that  was  the  question  in  the  latter  part 
of  Mr  Gardner's  paper  referring  to  the  detention  of  tramps.  They 
knew  perfectly  well — this  had  been  brought  home  to  them  recently 


*  A  portrait  and  memoir  of  Sir  John  Hibbcrt  were  published  in  the  Report  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  the  present  year.  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Great 
Smith  Street,  Westminster,  one  shilling. 
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by  the  Health  Congress,  held  in  London— that  it  was  demonstrated 
beyond  dispute  that  the  tramp  was  the  means  of  spreading  that 
awful  disease,  smallpox.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  law  would  permit 
anything  of  that  nature,  the  sooner  the  law  was  amended  the  better. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  public  did  not  seem  to  realise  the  importance  of 
this.  He  was  speaking  on  Thursday  to  a  well-known  American 
gentleman — known  to  most  of  them  in  the  room  by  name  at  any 
rate — ^and  he  put  the  question  to  him  as  to  what  they  did  with  the 
tramp  in  America.  He  said :  "There  was  one  man  known  to  us  to 
be  without  means,  and  who  was  a  tramp.  We  summoned  him 
before  the  justices,  and  he  got  three  months.  What  would  follow 
after  that  would  be  this.  The  next  time  he  is  presented  to  the 
magistrates  he  would  get  six  months ;  and  after  that  he  would  have 
a  year."  Those  of  them  who  were  magistrates  knew  perfectly  well 
when  they  gave  a  tramp  seven  or  fourteen  days  that  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  he  would  simply  resume  the  old  life  and  become  the  old 
trouble.  To  his  mind  the  time  had  come  when  these  tramps  should 
be  stopped.  All  novices,  of  course,  had  a  cure.  As  he  had  just 
said,  the  matter  had  been  discussed  fifty  years,  but  as  a  public  man 
and  as  a  magistrate  who  had  had  this  matter  brought  before  him, 
he  felt  tramps  ought  to  be  detained  either  on  a  farm  colony  or  in  some 
other  place  for  a  longer  period  than  they  were  detained  now,  and 
compelled  by  some  form  of  labour  to  earn  at  least  some  portion  of 
their  keep.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  been  making  inquiries  as  to 
what  prevailed  in  different  Workhouses  by  way  of  tests  of  work  to 
which  these  people  were  set.  He  did  not  think  it  was  going  to  be  a 
deterrent  upon  the  tramp.  He  had  known  many  instances  where 
the  tramp  had  been  absolutely  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  was  sent 
to  the  Workhouse  or  to  gaol.  Footsore  and  weary  the  wanderer 
welcomed  a  rest  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  All  thoughtful  persons 
were  hoping  that  experts  on  the  matter  would  be  able  to  present  to 
the  public  at  large  some  means  by  which  they  could  stop  the  tramp. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  painful  sights  one  could  witness  to  see  a  man 
and  a  woman  going  about  the  country  dragging  little  children  after 
them,  exposing  them  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  simply  trading 
upon  the  sympathy  they  evoked  from  the  poor.  Another  matter 
which  he  considered  was  a  main  source  of  supply  to  the  tramp  was 
the  promiscuous  giving  of  the  housekeeper  at  the  door.  The  man — 
generally  a  bulky  individual  well  able  to  do  a  good  hard  day's  work — 
simply  loafed  round  the  comer  and  sent  the  woman  round  with  the 
children  begging.  They  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  bulk  of  the 
money  went  for  intoxicating  drink.  He  was  a  teetotaler.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  view  this  matter  merely  from  a  teetotaler's  standpoint ; 
but  he  said  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  give  these 
people  money  so  that  they  might  go  and  consume  it  in  that  way. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  they  were  given  food,  he  ventured  to  say  that  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  food  would  be  thrown  over  a  garden 
wall.    If  they  bad  any  doubt  about  this  let  them  watch  a  tramp  on 
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his  round;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  fact  would  soon  be  brou^t 
home  to  them  that  it  was  true.  Having  said  so  much,  it  was  now 
only  his  duty  to  wish  them  success  in  their  endeavours  to  solve  the 
difficult  problems  of  the  Poor  Law.  He  hoped  that  during  their 
stay  they  might  have  fine  weather  to  enjoy  whatever  spare  time  they 
might  have,  and  that  Sir  John  Hibbert  might  have  the  necessary 
strength  to  control  them,  and  that  their  venerable  Chairman  would 
enjoy  his  visit  to  Southport.  Of  one  thing  he  was  sure — ^they  would 
enjoy  their  association  with  Sir  John.  One  was  led  to  expect  a  great 
deal,  having  such  a  President,  because  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield 
once  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  referring  to  some  matter 
on  Poor  Law,  "  I  have  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  of  this  House, 
Mr  J.  T.  Hibbert,  who  is  a  Member  for  Oldham."  (Cheers.)  If 
that  were  true  then  it  was  doubly  true  to-day.  Sir  John  Hibbert 
was  an  authority,  and  they  looked  to  him  to  get  them  out  of  the 
difficulty  of  solving  the  vagrancy  problem.  (Cheers.)  He  heartily 
welcomed  the  Conference  to  Southport.    (Cheers.) 

Sir  John  Hibbert,  who  was  warmly  greeted  on  rising  to  thank 
the  Mayor  for  his  welcome  to  the  Borough,  said  that,  as  His 
Worship  had  pointed  out,  it  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  been 
to  Southport  He  had  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  the  Con- 
ference held  thirty  years  ago.  But  in  addition  to  that,  they  had 
been  to  Southport  five  times,  making  in  all  a  total  of  six.  He 
thought  that  showed  if  anything  could  how  much  they  appreciated 
the  beauties  and  the  entertainment  of  Southport.  They  came  here 
for  work  and  also  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  he  felt  certain  that 
they  always  did  enjoy  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Mayor  had 
spoken  words  of  wisdom  to  them  on  the  important  and  difficult 
question  of  vagrancy.  He  would  not  enlarge  upon  that  except  to 
thank  the  Mayor  for  the  advice  he  had  given  them  on  the  question, 
but  he  would  say  how  much  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  views 
expressed.  There  was  one  thing  they  had  noticed  in  their  visits 
to  Southport,  namely,  the  progress  which  had  been  made.  There 
was  one  item  of  progress  which  had  not  been  known  before,  and 
one  which  he  thought  was  a  very  important  one  in  the  history  of 
the  town.  It  was  that  on  the  ist  of  October  of  this  year  Southport, 
instead  of  being  what  he  might  call  a  common  municipal  borough, 
would  become  a  county  borough.  The  change  from  a  municipal  to 
a  county  borough  was  not  perhaps  so  very  great  a  one,  but  it  was 
an  important  one,  and,  as  they  knew,  the  Ijocal  Government  Board 
in  1888  laid  it  down  that  a  municipal  borough  could  not  become 
a  county  borough  unless  there  was  a  population  of  50,000.  County 
boroughs  had  very  important  duties  to  perform,  although  as  county 
boroughs  they  were  relieved  in  some  respects  from  the  leading 
strings  of  the  county.  He  believed  that  the  county  and  the  corpo- 
ration had  worked  together  in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  The 
county  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  he  trusted  that  the  corpo- 
ration could  say  the  same  thing.     He  was  s\ire  they  would  join  with 
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him  in  wishing  prosperity  and  success  to  the  county  borough  of 
Southport.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  trusted  that  it  might  long  remain 
as  one  of  the  beautiful  spots  in  Lancashire— one  of  the  lungs  in 
Lancashire,  he  might  say,  which  they  were  all  so  anxious  to  visit 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  also  trusted  the  Mayor  would  have  a  very  pros- 
perous career,  whether  he  ended  his  mayoralty  this  year  or  next 
They  all  joined  with  him  in  thanking  the  Mayor  for  the  kind 
reception  which  he  had  given  the  Conference.     (Cheers.) 

Letters  expressing  regret  at  inability  to  attend  the  Conference 
were  sent  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Sir 
Samuel  Provis  (Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government 
Board),  Mr  Albert  Pell,  LL.D.,  Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.  (Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences),  Mr 
C.  F.  Jordison  (one  of  the  Auditors  for  Lancashire),  Mr  F.  T. 
Bircham  (one  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors),  Mr 
Jefireys,  M.P.  (Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board),  and  Mr  W.  G.  P.  Miller  (Kirkham) ;  and  a  telegram  was  sent 
by  the  Honourable  Mrs  Cropper  (a  Member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Poor  Law  Conferences). 

The  President,  who  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
members  giving  round  after  round  of  applause,  said : — The  Mayor, 
in  his  opening  address  with  reference  to  myself  spoke  about  my 
being  here  thirty  years  ago.  His  kindly  words  made  me  almost 
blush  to  be  here  again  on  the  thirty-first  occasion,  but  I  can  assure 
you  I  feel  it  just  as  great  an  honour  to-day  as  I  did  thirty-one 
years  ago,  and  as  great  a  pleasure  in  coming  here  to  meet  the 
Guardians,  both  lady  Guardians  and  gentlemen  Guardians,  as  I 
have  ever  done  on  any  previous  occasion.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  say 
that  I  have  been  able  to  attend  thirty-one  Conferences  without  omis- 
sion makes  me  feel  that  I  ought  to  express  thankfulness  that  I  have 
been  spared  to  undertake  such  a  duty  on  so  many  occasions.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  hope  that  my  presence  here  shows  that  there  is  life  in 
the  old  dog  yet.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  We  do  not  meet  in  what 
can  be  called  very  prosperous  or  very  bright  times.  I  think  any  one 
who  reads  the  newspapers  or  looks  at  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
or  amongst  various  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  country  will 
see  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  many  difficulties  facing  us.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  that  great  unemployed  question  which  made 
itself  heard  in  Parliament  during  the  past  S^sion — (hear,  hear) — and 
in  connection  with  the  unemployed  question,  of  course,  we  have  also 
the  question  of  vagrancy,  because,  after  all,  the  vagrants  helped  to 
feed  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  There  are  other  difficult  ques- 
tions also  facing  the  Guardians.  Underfed  children  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  face — a  most  difficult  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  To 
my  mind  it  is  a  dangerous  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  know 
where  it  will  stop.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  breakfast,  it  becomes 
necessary,  probably,  to  give  a  dinner ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  give 
breakfasts  and  dinners,  perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  to  be  necessary  to 
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clothe.  Therefore  I  say  it  is  a  dangerous  and  difficult  question,  and 
I  trust  Guardians  will  do  their  duty  in  considering  it  I  can  only 
say  that  I  think  there  may  be  widows  who  probably  ought  to  have 
consideration  with  respect  to  their  children,  but  I  think  that  even 
widows,  except  in  very  few  cases,  might  manage  to  give  breakfasts  to 
their  children ;  and  we  all  know  that  if  we  go  beyond  the  class  of 
widows  that  probably  in  feeding  the  children  we  are  only  giving  the 
father  so  much  more  to  spend  upon  drink.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will 
not,  however,  enlarge  upon  that  question.  You  also  have  other  diffi- 
cult questions  to  face.  The  increase  of  lunatics  is  becoming  a  very 
large  charge  upon  the  rates,  and  it  is  a  great  question  as  to  whether 
it  has  increased  beyond  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population 
or  not.  But  I  will  speak  upon  this  later.  I  name  all  these  difficult 
questions  which  come  before  the  Guardians,  and  which  you  have  to 
tackle ;  and  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  Guardians,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  have  administered  the  Poor  Laws — certainly  within 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  even  longer — that  I  think  they  will 
be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  these  various  questions.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Before  I  refer  to  the  state  of  matters  on  ist  January  this 
year  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market  in  this 
country,  and  also  to  the  state  of  trade.  The  returns  of  pauperism 
on  ist  January  this  year  were  not  at  all  satisfactory.  They  showed  a 
very  large  increase  throughout  the  country,  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  particularly  in  the  districts  in  and  around  London,  in  the 
Midland  counties,  and  in  districts  around  large  centres  like  Leicester, 
and  other  places.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  trade  of  the  country,  the 
last  returns  I  have  seen  are  for  August.  The  imports  in  August  ware 
^^46,862,000,  or  an  increase  of  jt4»423><^o>  which  was  an  increase 
in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  month  of  1904.  If  we  take 
the  eight  months  up  to  the  end  of  August  we  find  that  the  imports 
were  ^364,692,000,  and  that  there  was  an  increase  of  ;^99376,ooo 
for  that  period.  The  exports  for  August  were  ^£29,5 17,000,  or  an 
increase  of  ;^3, 157,000,  and  for  the  eight  months  there  was  an 
increase  of  ^17,784,000,  and  the  exports  and  imports  for  August 
last  were  the  highest  which  have  occurred  in  this  month  for  any 
period.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  the  export  and  import  trade  c^ 
the  country  can  only  be  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state.  I  will 
look  at  the  return  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Gautte  about  the 
labour  market  in  July  before  I  refer  to  August  As  compared  with 
a  year  ago  employment  in  the  majority  of  trades  shows  some  im- 
provement, especially  in  metal,  cotton,  and  the  woollen  trades.  In 
the  building  and  jute  trades  there  was  some  slight  decline.  In  271 
trade  unions,  with  576,000  members,  there  were  29,800,  or  5.2  per 
cent,  unemployed.  That  state  of  eniployment  at  the  end  of  July, 
however,  compared  with  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  July  1904,  when 
there  were  6.  i  unemployed,  showed  that  amongst  the  higher  wage 
earners — the  trade  unionists — it,  at  any  rate,  is  better  than  a  year 
ago.    Then  I  have  August  when  it  was  still  better.    Compared  with 
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a  year  ago  emj^yment  has  improved,  and  a  marked  improvement 
is  shown  in  the  pig-iron,  steel,  and  tin-plate  industries,  as  well  as  in 
cotton,  woollen,  worsted,  and  hosiery  trades.  Certain  other  trades 
have  aJso  improved.  Coal-mining  is  about  the  same,  and  the  build- 
ing trades  show  a  very  slight  decline.  Here,  again,  about  the 
number  of  unemployed,  in  270  trade  unions,  31,046,  or  5.4  per  cent, 
were  unemployed  at  the  end  of  August,  compared  with  5.2  in  July, 
and  6.4  a  year  ago,  so  that  it  was  i  per  cent,  better  than  a  year  ago. 
Against  that  there  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  because  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  nearly  800,000  w(»rkpeople  had  their  rate  of 
wages  changed  during  the  year.  The  aggr^te  amount  in  wages 
reduced  was  about  ;^9oo,ooo.  The  industries  affected  were  c^- 
mining,  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  shipping,  and  building.  This 
shows  the  state  of  the  trade  during  the  last  two  months.  It  was  not 
very  much  worse  for  one  or  two  months  previous,  and  it  is  not  much 
worse  now.  But  what  has  been  the  state  of  the  people  seeking 
relief?  If  you  look  at  the  returns  it  will  show  you  that  though  there 
has  been  an  improvement  in  trade,  it  has  not  had  much  effect  on 
the  returns  of  pauperism,  for  I  find  on  looking  up  the  monthly 
returns  sent  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  our  own  district,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  pauperism  up  to  the  end  of  August  in 
every  part  of  the  country  except  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  This 
is  a  sad  state  of  things.  It  shows  that  we  are  not  quite  so  sound 
at  bottom  as  we  considered  ourselves  to  be,  or  as  we  ought  to 
be.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  was  making 
his  Budget  speech,  said  that  there  had  come  over  the  nation  a 
wave  of  sobriety.  I  wish  there  was.  (Cheers.)  It  may  be  that 
there  is  less  to  spend,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  the  returns  of 
drunkenness  in  this  county,  and  very  generally  throughout  the  king- 
dom, that  there  is  not  much  of  a  reduction.  The  question  has  been 
put,  "Is  it  really  a  wave  of  sobriety?"  Is  it  not  merely  that  the 
people  have  less  to  spend  ?  In  an  able  letter  which  was  written  to 
the  Times  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr  Whittaker,  a  Member  for  some 
portion  of  Yorkshire,  he  said  that  when  trade  was  depressed  and 
money  was  scarce,  the  drink  bill  went  down.  But  whether  trade 
is  good  or  trade  is  bad,  the  expenditure  on  drink  is  enormous. 
During  the  last  ten  years  it  has  ranged  between  175  and  190 
millions  a  year — figures  which  make  our  expenditure  on  our 
paupers  look  small  and  insignificant.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  quite  agree 
with  these  words,  and  I  think  when  we  look  at  the  expenditure  of 
some  ten  or  eleven  millions  on  our  paupers,  we  cannot  avoid  viewing 
those  figures  with  respect  to  this  lai^e  expenditure  upon  the  drink 
bill  of  the  country  with  alarm.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  scarcely  ought 
to  be  any  pauperism  amongst  us  at  all,  except  through  misfortune  or 
accident,  but  as  long  as  these  drinking  habits  continue  we  shall  have 
pauperism  with  us,  and  an  increasing  pauperism  with  us.  (Hear, 
hear.)    We  must  learn,  I  hope,  some  day  to  view  it  in  a  most  serious 
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manner.  I  will  give  you  the  state  of  thinp  in  regard  to  pauperism 
on  the  ist  of  January  of  this  year.  The  numbers  were,  933,267, 
a  very  large  number — the  largest  number  we  have  had  during  the 
last  thirty-three  years.  They  were  composed  as  follows: — Indoor 
and  outdoor  poor,  808,000;  insane,  106,000;  and  casuals,  17,000. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  of  63,139  over  the  ist  January 
1904,  but  of  course  owing  to  the  increase  of  population  the  percent- 
age per  head  per  thousand  of  the  population  was  altered  from 
26.6  to  27.3.  Now,  let  us  just  see  how  this  increase  arose,  what  it 
was  composed  of.  Indoor  poor  were  273,386,  or  an  increase  of 
i3>477;  outdoor  poor  were  575,613,  an  increase  of  47,356.  The 
insane  in  the  asylums  numbered  83,816,  an  increase  of  2,282  ;  and  in 
addition  we  had  the  great  increase  amongst  the  vagrants,  an  increase 
which  showed  a  larger  number  of  vagrants  on  the  ist  of  January  of 
this  year  than  there  has  ever  been  returned  in  any  return  previously. 
Those  are  the  statistics  of  the  position  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  more  figures  upon  it,  because  I  dare- 
say you  are  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  I  am.  But  there  is 
one  matter  which  I  think  you  ought  to  look  at  perhaps  in  viewing  this 
increase  of  paupers  and  of  the  indoor  and  outdoor  poor,  and  that  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  pauperism 
of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  always  argued,  and  I  suppose  I 
shall  as  long  as  I  live,  argue  in  favour  of  strict  administration — (hear, 
hear) — because  I  believe  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  make  the  people  have  habits  of  thrift  and  self-dependence.  If 
we  give  out-relief  liberally  and  loosely  of  course  it  might  appear 
to  be  cheap  for  the  moment,  but  it  is  very  dear  in  the  end — (hear, 
hear) — because,  instead  of  having  one  pauper  who  applies  for  relief, 
you  perhaps  have  a  dozen  paupers  who  apply.  So  it  has  been  where 
very  strict  administration  has  been  carried  out  there  pauperism  has 
gone  down,  and  though  it  may  be  that  it  increases  to  a  certain 
extent  the  numbers  of  the  indoor  poor  in  the  Workhouses,  it  has  not 
increased  it  to  the  extent  in  which  there  has  been  a  remission  from 
the  outdoor  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  know  it  is  said  to  be  hard 
upon  the  poor  to  compel  them  to  break  up  their  homes.  No  doubt 
it  is,  but  it  is  still  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  that  the  hard-working  rate- 
payer should  have  to  maintain  these  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
duty  of  the  Guardians  is  as  much  to  protect  the  pockets  of  the  rate- 
payers as  to  protect  the  poor  unfortunate  persons  who  come  under 
their  control;  and  I  hope  that  all  Guardians  will  look  at  it  in  that  broad 
light.  We  had  no  right  to  dole  out  the  rates  as  charity.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  pauper  and  a  poor  man ;  and  if  we  do 
not  administer  strictly  we  extend  the  ranks  of  the  poor  into  the  ranks 
of  the  pauper;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  present 
state  of  things.  There  is  a  wave  of  sentiment  going  over  the  country  in 
favour  of  what  is  called  a  more  humane  system  of  dealing  with  the  Poor 
Laws.  I  can  go  back  to  other  times,  I  do  not,  of  course,  remember 
them,  but  I  have  read  of  them — of  the  state  of  things  before  the  new 
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Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed  in  z  834.  Let  us  be  careful  not 
to  go  back  to  that  time.  There  was  then  humanity  (so-called)  because 
every  man  was  found  work,  and  if  his  wages  were  not  up  to  a  certain 
mark  the  addition  was  paid  out  of  the  rates.  Of  course,  that  was 
rank  Socialism.  When  I  say  there  is  a  wave  of  sentimentality 
throughout  ;the  country,  there  is  also  a  great  tinge  of  Socialism,  in 
which  these  questions  are  viewed,  and  I,  for  one,  believe  that  it  is 
not  by  the  State  undertaking  to  find  work  for  every  man,  it  is  not  by 
the  State  undertaking  all  these  duties  that  are  sought  to  be  thrown 
upon  it  that  social  conditions  will  be  ameliorated ;  but  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  try  by  the  laws  which  we  have  to  administer  to  instil  into  the 
people  of  thb  country  better  habits  than  they  have  at  the  present 
time.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  great  deal  of  the  poverty  and  of  the 
pauperism  is  contributed  to  by  bad  habits,  the  wasteful  habits,  the 
drinking  habits,  by  which  families  sink  lower  and  lower.  We  have 
been  shown  that  by  Mr  Charles  Booth  in  the  very  interesting  statement 
he  made  about  poverty  and  riches.  I  do  not  want  to  worry  you  upon 
the  question  of  relief.  I  must  now  come  to  our  own  district  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr  Jenner-Fust, 
whom  we  are  always  glad  to  see  here — (hear,  hear) — has  given  me, 
as  usual,  a  statement  showing  the  state  of  pauperism  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things 
shown  in  that  return.  I  do  not  think  it  shows  a  state  of  things  that 
ought  to  be  in  a  county  like  Lancashire,  which  has  such  a  prosper- 
ous state  of  trade.  Mr  Jenner-Fust  makes  a  comparison  between 
the  average  of  the  five  years  past  from  1900- 1904  and  compares  it 
with  zst  January  1905,  and  it  shows  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  pauperism  in  Lancashire  in  the  thirty  Unions  of  131155.  There 
has  been  also  an  increase  of  vagrancy  and  an  increase  of  lunacy. 
The  increase  which  Mr  Jenner-Fust  refers  to  is  shown  in  twenty-seven 
Unions.  There  is  a  decrease,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  three  Unions, 
namely,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Clitheroe,  and  Prescot.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Unions  of  Manchester,  Salford,  Chorlton,  and  West  Derby 
stand  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  as  to  their  increase  in  paupers. 
The  lunatics  increased  from  9,151  to  10,164  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
cost  was,  of  course,  increased  in  proportion.  I  should  like  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  Lancashire  pauperism  as  I  have  been  able  to  see  a 
comparison  since  the  year  1901.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  from  that 
time  we  appear  to  have  been  going  worse.  In  1901  pauperism  was 
18.8  per  1,000  of  the  population,  in  1902 — 19.4  per  1,000,  1903 — 
19.9,  1904 — 21,  and  1905 — 22  per  1,000,  so  you  see  that  we  have 
been  going  downward  instead  of  upward.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
we  stand  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  as  compared  with  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  for  that  satisfactory  position  no  doubt  we 
are  indebted  to  the  administration  of  the  Guardians  of  the  forty-two 
Unions  of  the  North- Western  District.  (Hear,  hear.)  Cheshire  has 
had  a  smaller  increase  than  Lancashire,  but  in  Cheshire  they  have 
an  increase  of  19483,  compared  with  the  five  years'  average  of 
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paupers.  They  have  an  increase  of  indoor  and  of  outdoor  poor.  The 
increase  in  the  outdoor  paupers  is  not  large— 739,  and  in  Che^ire 
there  is  only  one  Union,  Northwich,  which  has  a  decrease,  and 
only  three  which  show  a  decrease  of  outdoor  poor,  Northwich, 
Runcorn,  and  Tarvin.  This  state  of  things  is  shown  by  Mr  Jenner- 
Fust  by  figures  which  he  has  compiled.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
here  with  reference  to  the  question  of  insanity.  I  find  at  the  present 
time  there  are  in  the  asylums  or  were  on  the  ist  January  1905, 
10,617  insane  people  in  Lancashire.  The  question  as  to  the  causes 
of  physical  deterioration  was  largely  gone  into  by  the  resident 
doctor  of  the  Rainhill  Asylum,  who  had  studied  the  question, 
and  gave  some  very  interesting  particulars  with  respect  to  the 
County  Palatine.  He  showed  that  although  they  had  provided 
an  additional  asylum  at  Winwick  that  asylum  was  full,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  build  another.  The  doctor  also  went  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  was  a  real  increase  or  only  an  increase  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  population,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
after  studying  the  statistics  of  the  Lancashire  Asylums  Board  that  it 
was  really  an  increase,  though  not  a  large  one.  There  was  an 
increased  accumulation,  but  it  was  due  to  the  less  death-rate  in  the 
asylums.  They  lived  longer  in  the  asylums,  and  it  made  it  appear 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  lunatics.  There  is  no  doubt  something 
to  be  said  from  that  point  of  view.  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like 
to  refer  to,  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  send 
imbeciles  and  persons  suffering  from  senile  decay  into  the  asylums. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  might  just  as  well  be  kept  in  the  Workhouse 
and  cared  for  with  a  proper  staff.  What  is  more,  the  4s.  per  week 
must  be  paid  for  them  in  the  Workhouse  as  in  the  asylum.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  one  in  which  the  Guar- 
dians, in  conjunction  with  the  Asylums  Board  of  Lancashire,  can 
tackle,  and  tackle  successfully.  You  know  that  you  are  compelled 
to  construct  expensive  buildings,  much  more  expensive  than  are 
necessary,  certainly,  for  some  classes  of  patients.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
that  way  we  are  overridden  very  much  by  the  Government  authorities. 
What  I  want,  if  we  are  to  have  buildings  for  imbeciles  and  for  the 
people  suffering  from  senile  decay,  who  are  perfectly  harmless, 
is  that  they  should  be  of  a  simple  character,  cheap,  but  good. 
But  above  all,  let  those  who  were  put  in  them  be  looked  after 
by  a  proper  staff  of  warders  and  nurses.  That  is  my  view  with 
respect  to  lunacy  as  it  affects  Lancashire.  I  am  not  able  to 
speak  as  to  the  position  of  matters  in  Cheshire,  but  I  know 
that  in  nearly  every  county  of  England  the  authorities  are  obliged  to 
make  greater  provision  for  the  lunatics  of  their  respective  counties. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  spoken  much  too  long — (cries  of  **No,  no") — 
but  I  like  on  these  occasions  to  give  my  views  upon  the  various 
questions  of  interest.  I  do  so  with  trembling  almost,  as  I  have  to  state 
them  before  gentlemen  who,  from  week  to  week,  month  to  month,  and 
year  to  year,  are  dealing  with  these  important  questions,  but  I  do 
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so  with  the  anxious  desire  to  hdp  and  assist  in  trying  to  deal  with 
them  successfully.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  told  that  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  and  Poor  Law  administration  are  on  their 
trial.  We  hear  that  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  Unemployed  Act  was  passed  only  for  three  years,  so  as  to 
give  time  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  While  I  wish  to  say  that  my  own 
feeling  is  that  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  is  a  very  good  Act  if 
it  is  only  put  properly  into  force — (hear,  hear) — I  believe  it  is  every- 
thing that  is  required  for  meeting  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Poor 
Laws.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the  very  able  men  who  had  been  acting 
on  the  Poor  Law  Commission  prior  to  the  year  1834,  and  it  was 
framed  after  very  great  thought  They  saved  the  country  from  a 
state  of  ruin  by  passing  that  Act — (cheers) — and  I,  for  one,  do  not 
want  to  go  back  to  anything  like  the  old  state  of  things.  (Cheers.) 
Let  us  be  careful  in  what  we  do.  "Humanity"  ma/ do  much,  but 
''humanity"  might  injure  the  nation.  I  will  not  say  it  will  ruin 
the  nation,  because  the  nation  has  been  all  these  sixty  years 
growing  more  wealthy,  more  prosperous ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  allow  bad  laws  to  be  passed ;  and  in  my  opinion  it 
is  most  important  for  the  Guardians  of  the  country  to  take  care  that 
their  voice  is  heard  when  this  Royal  Commission  sits.  (Cheers.) 
Of  course  we  have  not  been  told  who  are  to  be  upon  that  Com- 
mission. I  daresay  there  will  be  representatives  of  various  interests. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  representatives  of  the  sentimental  interests ; 
probably  representatives  of  the  Socialist  interest ;  and  we  know  that 
the  trades  unions  have  already  asked  that  they  should  have  a  repre- 
sentative upon  the  Commission.  I  do  hope  we  shall  have  some  first- 
rate  representatives  of  the  administrators  of  the  Poor  Laws  who  have 
been  fighting  with  the  question  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
(Cheers.)  In  that  way  I  believe  that  some  good  may  come  out  of 
it.  At  the  same  time  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  there  have  been 
changes  during  the  last  sixty  years,  that  men  are  turned  away  from 
their  work  much  earlier  than  they  were  formerly,  and  from  bad 
habits  men  became  incapable  of  work,  and  therefore  they  have  to 
fall  into  the  pauper  class ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  trust  that  we 
shall  be  cautious  about  altering  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
which  I  call  really  the  charter  of  the  poor.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not 
wish  in  any  way  to  be  inhuman,  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to 
punish  the  man  who  may  be  poor  from  misfortune ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  cannot  avoid  saying  that  I  think  it  is  our  duty  as  much  as  we 
can  to  instil  self-dependent  habits;  and  in  that  way  I  trust  that 
good  may  come  out  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  same  time  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  very  great  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  this  country  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  in  the 
improvement,  not  only  of  the  Workhouses  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
infirmaries,  which  are  splendid  institutions,  and  which  I  think  are  an 
honour  and  do  credit  to  those  who  have  raised  them  in  different 
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parts  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  Let  us  go  on  in  the  same  way,  but, 
perhaps,  on  better  lines  than  we  have  done  in  the  past ;  and  I  trust  we 
may  be  able  to  cope  with  some  of  the  very  difficult  questions  which 
face  us  at  the  present  moment.     (Enthusiastic  cheering.) 

Sir  John  Hibbert  announced  that  the  next  business  on  the 
agenda  was  the  paper  on  "  Maintenance  by  Relatives,''  saying,  **  I 
have  very  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr  Leach,  a  very  old 
friend  of  the  North-Westem  Conference,  to  read  his  paper."  (Hear, 
hear.) 


MAINTENANCE    BY    RELATIVES. 
BY  Mr  R.  a.  LEACH 

{BmrriMUr-mt-Lmiif),  Citrk,  R^ekdmU  Uniam. 


Ancient  Law. 

In  ancient  times  the  unit  of  society  was  the  family  at 
the  head  of  which  the  eldest  surviving  male  ruled,  and 
was  the  administrator  of  the  common  fund  out  of 
which  all  were  maintained.  From  those  remote 
periods  the  unit  of  society  has  been  so  broken  apart 
by  the  development  of  legal  systems,  until  now  we 
have  the  individual  as  the  unit  of  modern  society. 
The  development  of  legal  systems  in  the  direction  of 
emancipation  of  the  individual  has,  however,  not 
allowed  the  individual  to  break  away,  irrespective  of 
circumstances,  from  legal  liability  to  nurture  indigent 
parent,  or  dependent  wife  or  child. 

Solon,  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  legislators,  in 
his  miscellaneous  legislation  which  ranged  over  all  the 
provinces  of  life,  whilst  relaxing  the  harshness  of  the 
control  which  old  usage  had  given  to  the  father  over 
the  children,  forbade  arbitrary  disinheritance.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  obliged  children  to  provide  for  the 
father  when  fallen  into  poverty,  excepting  in  three 
cases,  viz.: — (i)  Children  who  had  been  born  of  a 
courtizan;    (2)  Children  whose  father  by  his  impure 
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life  had  done  the  greatest  injury  that  he  could  do  to 
them  in  depriving  them  of  their  reputation ;  and  (3) 
Children  whose  father  had  not  given  them  the  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood. 

Roman  Law  made  it  the  duty  of  parents,  and  fail- 
ing them,  grandfathers,  and  grandmothers,  and  other 
ascendants  to  maintain  their  children  whether  of 
legitimate  or  illegitimate  birth.  As  Hunter  points 
out :  "  The  obligation  was  measured  by  the  means  of 
the  parents  and  the  needs  of  the  children.  Grown-up 
men  could  demand  maintenance  if  they  were  in  dis- 
tress, or  were  unable  to  work  through  bad  health." 
On  the  other  hand,  children  having  the  means  were 
bound  to  maintain  not  only  their  indigent  parents,  but 
also  indigent  grandparents.  The  mother  of  illegiti- 
mate children  had  also  a  right  of  maintenance  from 
them. 

The  Law  in  Scotland  to  this  day  in  such  matters 
closely  follows  Roman  Law,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
continental  countries. 

The  Divine  Law  is  very  explicit,  as  we  all  know, 
in  requirements  for  maintenance  of  dependents.  The 
fifth  commandment  which  preceded  both  Athenian  and 
Roman  law,  is  most  emphatic  in  respect  of  the  duty  of 
children.  The  word  **  honour  *'  in  the  fifth  command- 
ment not  only  covers  the  obligation  of  respect  and 
submission  from  the  child  to  the  parent,  but  also  the 
obligation  where  there  is  ability  to  do  so,  to  nourish 
and  support  when  necessity  arises ;  for  we  know  how 
He,  who  was  the  word  '*  made  flesh,"  held  in  contempt 
the  tradition  that  freed  the  wealthy  son  from  maintain- 
ing his  indigent  parent  if  that  son  devoted  his  wealth 
to  religious  purposes.  If  we  take  the  obligation 
arising  out  of  the  marriage  bond,  the  Divine  law  is  no 
less  perfect.  St  Paul  tersely  sums  it  all  up  in  the 
saying  of  his,  **  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and 
specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied 
the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 
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The  Present  Law  in  England. 

Although  at  Common  Law  in  England  there  is  no 
actual  requirement  for  the  fulfilment  of  natural  obliga- 
tions, the  Poor  Law  Statutes  have,  in  respect  of  the 
maintenance  of  indigent  relatives,  largely  made  up  for 
what  the  Common  Law  lacked.  Thus  it  is  enacted 
by  Section  7  of  the  Poor  Relief  Act,  1601  (43rd 
Elizabeth,  c.  2),  that : — "  The  father  and  grandfather, 
and  the  mother  and  grandmother,  and  the  children  of 
every  poor,  old,  blind,  lame,  and  impotent  person,  or 
other  poor  person  not  able  to  work,  being  of  a  sufficient 
ability,  shall,  at  their  own  charges,  relieve  and  main- 
tain every  such  poor  person  in  that  manner,  and 
according  to  that  rate,  as  by  the  justices  .  .  .  shall  be 
assessed  .  .  ."  In  this  three-hundred-years'-old  enact- 
ment we  have  the  foundation  of  the  Poor  Law  touching 
the  maintenance  of  indigent  relatives  as  it  exists  to-day. 
Additions  have  been  made  to  it  in  later  times.  It  being 
held  that  Section  7  of  the  Poor  Relief  Act,  1601,  does 
not  apply  to  husband  or  wife,  the  deficiency  in  respect 
of  the  husband's  liability  for  the  wife  was  remedied  by 
Section  33  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1868, 
and  the  deficiency  in  respect  of  the  wife's  liability  for 
the  husband  was  remedied  by  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Acts,  1870- 1882.  The  1882  Act  (sec.  21), 
has  also  put  the  wife,  while  her  husband  is  alive,  under 
equal  liability  with  him  in  respect  of  her  children,  and 
grandchildren.  Another  addition  made  to  the  pro- 
vision under  the  1601  Act  is  the  liability  placed  by 
Section  57  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834, 
on  the  husband  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  legitimate  or  illegitimate  children  which  his  wife 
may  have  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  him,  until 
such  children  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  until 
the  death  of  their  mother  if  she  die  before  their  attain- 
ing that  age.  A  further  addition  is  in  respect  of 
liability  for  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, necessitated  by  it  having   been  judicially  held 
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that  such  children  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Statute  of  Elizabeth.  Section  71  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1834,  obliges  the  mother  of  a  bastard 
child  to  maintain  it  so  long  as  she  remain  unmarried 
or  is  a  widow,  until  such  child  attain  the  age  of  six- 
teen years;  while  the  Bastardy  Law  Amendment 
Act,  1872,  repealing  and  replacing  certain  sections  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1844,  places  the 
putative  father  under  liability  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  child  until  it  attains  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  or, 
if  the  justices  direct,  until  it  attain  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  It  may  here  be  added  that  the  maintenance 
liability  of  the  parents  in  respect  of  children  remains 
in  the  cases  where  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  have, 
pursuant  to  the  Statutes  in  that  behalf,  assumed 
parental  control. 

Besides  the  foregoing  provisions,  which  may  be 
termed  **  Civil  Law  provisions,"  there  are  the  Criminal 
Law  provisions  for  wilful  neglect  of  natural  obligations. 
Thus,  under  Section  3  of  the  Vagrancy  Act,  1824, 
**  Every  person  being  able,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  main- 
tain himself  or  herself,  or  his  or  her  family,  by  work 
or  other  means,  and  wilfully  refusing  or  neglecting  so 
to  do,  by  which  refusal  or  neglect  he  or  she,  or  any  of 
his  or  her  family  whom  he  or  she  may  be  legally  bound 
to  maintain,  shall  have  become  chargeable"  to  the 
Poor  Rate  or  Union  Common  Fund  is  liable  to  be 
dealt  with  and  punished  as  an  **idle  and  disorderly 
person."  Section  4  of  the  same  statute  renders 
**  Every  person  running  away,  and  leaving  his  wife  or 
his  or  her  child  or  children  chargeable,  or  whereby 
she  or  they,  or  any  of  them,  shall  become  chargeable  " 
to  such  rate  or  common  fund  liable  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  punished  as  a  "rogue  and  vagabond."  The 
Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904,  goes  even  further  than 
the  Vagrancy  Act,  1824,  for  punishment  of  neglecters 
of  children.  Under  the  Children's  Act  not  only  is 
chargeability  to  the  rates  not  made  a  condition  pre- 
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cedent  to  prosecution,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
apply  to  the  parent  without  means  who  fails  to  provide 
for  its  maintenance  under  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Moreover,  in  such  Act  the  term 
"  parent "  embraces  not  only  the  step-parent,  but  any 
person  co-habiting  with  the  parent. 

Having  given  the  provisions  of  our  English  Law 
as  to  who  are  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  indigent 
relatives,  it  may  be  well  just  to  point  out  that  those 
provisions  leave  free  from  liability  the  following 
relatives : — 

The  grandchild  in  respect  of  the  grandparent. 
The  married  woman  during  coverture,  estate 
or  no  estate,  in  respect  of  her  parent. 

^3.)  The  illegitimate  child  in  respect  of  the 
motner. 

^4.)  Brothers  and  sisters  in  respect  of  each  other. 
(5.)  All   relations   acquired   by  marriage  save  the 
father  in  respect  of  step-children,  under  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1834,  or  the  Children's  Act,  1904. 

Where  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  are  entitled  to 
proceed  for  maintenance,  there  must  be  (i)  actual 
chargeability  to  the  rates  of  the  pauper;  (a)  the 
pauper  must  not  only  be  chargeable,  but  unable  to 
work — the  parent  cannot  be  made  to  keep  an  able- 
bodied  offspring,  nor  can  the  offspring  be  made  to 
keep  a  parent  who  is  not  past  work — and  (3)  sufficient 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  person  proceeded  against  to 
afford  maintenance.  What  is  ** sufificient  ability"  is  a 
matter  left  to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  justices  in 
petty  sessions. 

Is  THE  English  Law  in  Need  of  Amendment? 

During  recent  years  it  has  been  advocated  that  as 
the  grandparent  is  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
grandchild,  the  English  Law  should  be  amended 
to  make  the  grandchild  liable  for  the  maintenace  of  the 
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grandparent.  The  advisability  of  an  amendment  of 
the  Law  in  any  matter  may  be  tested  by  taking  an 
extreme  case.  A  married  man  who  is  the  only  child 
of  his  parents,  and  the  only  grandchild  of  his  paternal 
and  maternal  parents,  is  now  liable  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  indigent  parents,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  wife  and  children.  To  add  to  his  liability  by 
making  him  also  liable  for  four  indigent  grandparents 
would  be  rather  crowding  liability  on  him,  and  very 
much  out  of  proportion  with  the  liability  taken  from 
the  other  extreme,  that  is  the  extreme  case  of  the 
father  and  mother  and  four  grandparents  having  the 
liability  amongst  them  in  respect  of  the  infant  wno  is 
the  only  child  of  its  parents,  and  also  the  only  grand- 
child of  the  family.  If  a  grandchild  should  not  be 
liable  in  respect  of  indigent  grandparents,  that  may  be 
a  reason  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  to  relieve  the 
grandparent  from  liability  in  respect  of  the  grand- 
child. If  it  is  a  very  extreme  case,  where  there  is 
only  one  grandchild  in  a  family,  there  may  be  all  the 
more  reason  for  relieving  the  grandparent  from  liability 
in  respect  of  grandchildren. 

It  seems  equitable  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  put  a  married  daughter,  with  separate  estate,  under  an 
obligation  to  maintain  her  indigent  parents  equal  to  that 
which  the  son  and  unmarried  daughter  are  now  under. 
And,  notwithstanding  that  an  illegitimate  child  inherits 
a  birth  stigma,  there  certainly  are  strong  grounds  for 
amending  the  law  to  make  such  child,  when  grown  to 
adult  life  and  of  sufficient  ability,  liable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  aged  and  indigent  mother.  In  other 
words,  the  enforceable  legal  obligation  in  such  a  case 
should  in  England,  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  be  commen- 
surate with  the  natural  obligation.  For  it  to  be  other- 
wise is  really  to  make  the  mother  feel  in  her  declining 
vears  a  stigma  resting  on  herself,  which  she  may  not 
have  deserved.  The  legislation  of  Solon,  which 
exempted  the  child  from  liability  from  the  maintenance 
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of  the  parent  whose  conduct  had  been  infamous  might 
be  justified  on  several  grounds,  but  seeing  that,  as  the 
English  law  stands,  the  wife  with  separate  estate  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  maintenance  of  the  husband  who,  as  a 
husband  and  as  a  father,  has  never  done  his  duty,  and  that 
the  legitimate  child  is  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
indigent  parent,  who  as  a  parent  has  never  done  his  or 
her  duty,  it  does  seem  there  are  no  adequate  grounds 
for  allowing  the  illegitimate  child  to  escape  liability  in 
respect  of  the  mother.  To  fasten  such  liability  upon 
the  illegitimate  child  would  necessarily  involve  some 
amendment  of  the  law  of  inheritance  to  put  the 
illegitimate  child  in  respect  of  the  mother  s  estate  on  a 
footing  with  the  legitimate  child  in  respect  of  the 
father's  estate.     So  it  ought  to  be. 

In  cases  where  the  order  is  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  parent  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  and  it  is  equal  to 
the  amount  given  by  the  Guardians,  it  seems  but  just 
that  the  child  should  be  under  an  obligation  to  pay  the 
money  direct  to  the  parent,  and  that  the  chargeability 
of  the  parent  as  a  pauper  should  cease.  Such  an 
amendment  would  take  a  number  of  cases  off  the  relief 
lists,  and  do  away  with  that  loss  of  civil  rights  which 
now  happens  in  many  cases  owing  to  the  justices'  order 
only  being  enforceable  so  long  as  chargeability,  in  a 
Poor  Law  sense,  exists.  The  amendment  might  pro- 
vide for  the  Guardians  to  remain  liable  for  enforcement 
of  the  order  should  there  be  failures  to  obey  it 

An  amendment  in  the  procedure  for  enforcing 
orders  (other  than  bastardy)  has  been  contended  for  on 
many  occasions,  particularly  in  respect  of  orders  made 
upon  husbands  for  maintenance  of  chargeable  wife,  and 
on  parents  for  the  maintenance  of  chargeable  children. 
At  present  the  onus  of  proof  of  ability  of  the  defendant 
to  maintain  is  on  the  Guardians,  when  application  is 
made  for  an  order.  If  the  order  be  not  obeyed,  and 
proceedings,  which  must  be  by  summons,  are  taken  for 
payment  of  arrears,  it   is  th^^n  on  the  Guardians  to 
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prove  that  since  the  making  of  the  order  the  defendant 
has,  or  has  had,  the  means  to  pay  the  sum,  in  respect 
of  which  he  has  made  default,  and  has  refused  or 
neglected,  or  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  the  same.  It 
is  at  times  difficult  to  do  that.  Failure  to  obey  a 
maintenance  order  made  under  the  Bastardy  Act,  or 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women)  Act, 
1895,  ^^  ^^^  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  or  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act,  leaves  the  person,  upon  whom 
the  order  has  been  made,  liable  to  arrest  upon  simple 
complaint  of  non-payment  The  husband  whose  wife 
is  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate  through  his  fault,  and 
the  parent  of  dissolute  habits  whose  child  is  charge- 
able, should  not  be  left  in  a  more  favourable  position 
when  proceedings  have  to  be  taken  under  the  Poor 
Law  Acts  for  enforcement  of  maintenance  arrears, 
than  is  the  person  at  fault  for  not  complying  with 
a  maintenance  order  under  any  of  the  other  Acts 
mentioned. 


The  Measure  of  **  Sufficient  Ability." 

It  is  stated  above  that  the  Guardians  to  be  able  to 
obtain  a  maintenance  order  must  prove  that  the  person 
against  whom  the  order  is  sought  is  of  "sufficient 
ability"  to  meet  the  order,  and  that  the  measure  of 
"sufficient  ability"  is  a  matter  left  to  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  justices.  As  a  general  rule,  the  case 
does  not  go  into  court  if  the  person  called  upon  to 
contribute  is  prepared  to  meet  the  assessment  made 
by  the  Guardians  without  further  ado.  Consequently 
the  measure  of  "  sufficient  ability  "  is  a  matter  that  the 
Guardians  in  every  case,  whether  the  case  goes  into 
court  or  not,  should  be  well  satisfied  upon.  If  they 
are  not,  their  own  order  (or  the  order  applied  for)  may 
be  for  more  or  it  may  be  for  less  than  it  should  be. 
If  for  more,  then  an  injustice  is  done  to  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  made ;  if  for  less,  then  an  injustice  is  done 
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to  the  ratepayers.  True,  an  excessive  order  often 
defeats  itself.  Where  it  does  not,  such  an  order  seems 
particularly  unjustifiable  in  those  Workhouse  infirmary, 
and  lunacy  cases  where  the  chargeability  of  the  pauper 
is  owing  to  no  absence  of  natural  affection  on  the  part 
of  the  relatives  legally  liable  for  maintenance  of  the 
pauper. 

When  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1601  (43  Eliz.  c.  2) 
was  passed,  the  wages  of  the  labourers  were  such  that 
the  fine  of  one  pound  a  month  (reckoned  equivalent  to 
five  pounds  now-a-days)  for  neglect  to  obey  a  mainten- 
ance order  made  under  that  Act  could  not  have  been 
met  by  the  labourer.  From  this  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  ordinary  labourer  must  be  considered  as  not 
looked  upon  by  the  legislature,  to  be  a  person  of 
sufficient  ability  to  be  called  upon  to  maintain  his 
indigent  relative.  Three  years  ago  in  R.  v.  Moore 
and  others,  ex  parte  Saunby,  the  point  came  before  the 
King's  Bench,  when  notwithstanding  that  the  King's 
Bench  decided  that  the  question  of  **  sufficient  ability  " 
is  one  of  fact  for  the  justices  to  determine,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  expressed  himself  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  1601  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  day  labourer. 

While  the  measure  of  "sufficient  ability"  is  a 
question  of  fact,  the  finding  of  the  fact  depends  largely 
upon  the  views  that  individual  Guardians  or  justices 
may  hold.  A  Guardian  or  justice  may  consider  a 
working  man  of  ** sufficient  ability'*  to  contribute  two 
shillings  a  week  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  parent, 
while  another  Guardian  or  justice  may  consider  that 
the  same  man  is  not  able  to  contribute  anything.  In 
face  of  such  differences  of  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that 
Guardians  in  their  respective  areas  should  aim  at 
securing  something  like  fairness  to  both  sides  in 
making  of  maintenance  orders.  If  scales  for  the 
guidance  of  a  Board  or  Relief  Committee  in  the 
administration  of  relief  are  good  things,  would  it  not 
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be  equally  serviceable  for  each  Board  to  lay  down 
rules  for  their  guidance  in  maintenance  cases  ? 

Assuming  that  there  is  ability  to  maintain,  it  is 
submitted  that  in  husband  and  wife  cases,  and  in  cases 
where  the  pauper  is  a  child  over  whom,  by  reason  of 
the  misconduct  of  the  parent,  the  Guardians  have  had 
to  assume  parental  control,  the  order  should  be  for  the 
maximum  amount,  or  for  not  less  than  the  person 
upon  whom  the  order  is  made  would  be  put  to  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  pauper  at  home.  In  cases,  say 
Workhouse  infirmary  cases,  or  asylum  cases,  where 
the  chargeability  of  the  pauper  has  not  arisen  from 
neglect  of  the  natural  obligations  of  anyone,  and  in 
cases  where  children  are  called  upon  to  maintain  a 
chargeable  parent,  the  order  should  not  be  for  more 
than  can  be  comfortably  met  according  to  the  wages 
and  standard  of  living  of  the  artizan  of  the  district. 
And  where  it  is  a  case  of  several  children  having  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  an  indigent  parent, 
the  orders  in  the  case  should  vary  in  amount  in  pro- 
portion to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  children, 
if  their  circumstances  do  vary.  In  these  last-named 
cases,  married  children  should  not  have  orders  made 
upon  them  for  an  amount  that  will  render  them  unable 
to  meet  reasonable  obligations  in  their  own  home  to 
their  own  children,  or  that  will,  if  they  are  persons  of 
sober  habits,  prevent  them  making  reasonable  provision 
against  periods  of  sickness,  unemployment,  and  desti- 
tution in  their  own  old  age.  It  is  sound  policy  to  do 
everything  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
the  cessation  of  pauperism  in  the  family  with  the 
death  of  the  pauper  parent.  The  policy  that  goes 
in  for  securing  maintenance  of  the  parent  by  the  adult 
child  with  a  certainty  of  the  subsequent  pauperism 
of  the  child  may  be  a  policy  that  is  an  immediate 
advantage  in  the  relief  of  the  rates,  but  in  the  long 
run,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ratepayers'  interest 
it  has   all  the  drawbacks  of  a  bad  investment,  and 
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from  the  social  conditions  point  of  views,  it  is  morally 
mischievous. 

Exceptional  cases  should  have  special  consideration. 
Here  is  an  actual  case:  A  public  elementary  school 
lad  gains  a  scholarship  in  a  secondary  school.  There 
he  gains  a  scholarship  at  the  university  at  the  time  that 
his  grandfather  unavoidably  becomes  a  charge  to  the 
rates.  The  earnings  of  the  lad's  father  are  of  that 
amount  that  if  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
grandfather  is  exacted  to  the  last  farthing  from  the 
lad's  father,  the  lad's  chance  of  getting  to  the  university 
is  in  jeopardy,  as  his  father  will  not  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  the  additional  payments  that  will  be 
necessary  on  behalf  of  the  lad  if  the  university  scholar- 
ship is  to  be  used.  Are  the  Guardians  to  have  the 
last  farthing,  or  is  the  lad  to  go  to  the  university.? 
The  Guardians  came  to  a  decision  which  would  have 
received  confirmation  on  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers. 
The  maintenance  order  made  on  the  father  was  such 
that  it  allowed  the  lad  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
scholarship. 

In  any  case  where  the  question  becomes  one  of  a 
small  order  or  no  order  at  all,  it  is  a  question  which 
may  generally  be  decided  by  making  an  order.  For 
many  reasons  it  is  better  to  make  even  a  very  small 
order  than  no  order  at  all. 


Are  Guardians  enforcing  Obligations  as  earnestly 

AS  THEY  ought  ? 

Until  we  get  the  Report  of  the  New  Poor  Law 
Commission,  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
of  1834  may  be  quoted  without  apology.  In  the 
Report  of  the  1834  Commission  it  is  stated  that  "  It 
appears  from  the  whole  evidence  that  the  clause  of 
the  43rd  Elizabeth,  which  directs  the  parents  and 
children  of  the  impotent  to  be  assessed  for  their  sup- 
port, is  very  seldom  enforced.  .  .  .  The  duty  of  sup- 
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porting  parents  and  children,  in  old  age  or  infirmity, 
is  so  strongly  enforced  by  our  natural  feelings,  that  it 
is  often  well  performed,  even  among  savages,  and 
almost  always  so  in  a  nation  deserving  the  name  of 
civilised.  We  believe  that  England  is  the  only  Euro- 
pean country  in  which  it  is  neglected."  That  state- 
ment is  a  strong  indictment  both  against  the  masses 
and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  1834. 

There  is  reason  for  saying  that  the  statement  of 
the  Commission  of  1834  is  too  strong  to  be  applicable 
to  present  conditions.  At  the  census  of  1901  the 
number  of  people  in  England  and  Wales  over  sixty 
years  of  age  was  2,408,426.  The  Parliamentary  Return 
of  Outdoor  Relief  and  Workhouse  poor  in  receipt  of 
relief  on  the  ist  September  1903,  shows  that  the 
number  of  outdoor  and  Workhouse  poor  in  England 
and  Wales  over  sixty  years  of  age  on  that  date  was 
3381634.  The  difference  betwe*en  these  two  figures, 
even  after  making  all  proper  deductions,  warrants  the 
assumption  that  indigent  parents  are  to-day  more 
frequently  than  not  maintained  by  their  children  with- 
out outside  aid.  And  as  regards  maintenance  of 
chargeable  paupers  by  relatives,  the  Poor  Law  Returns 
for  the  year  ended  Ladyday  1903,  show  that  of  the 
;^8,049,6i9  expended  in  actual  relief  of  the  Work- 
house poor,  outdoor  poor,  and  pauper  lunatics  in 
asylums,  a  sum  of  ;^393,29i  was  collected  from  the 
relatives  of  the  paupers,  and  paupers  having  property. 

But  taking  it  for  granted  that  since  1834  Guardians 
have  not  been  as  indifferent  to  the  legal  and  moral 
obligations  that  exist  for  the  maintenance  of  indigent 
relatives  as  the  overseers  of  1834  were,  it  may  be 
asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  Guardians 
generally  are  not  enforcing  such  obligations  as  ear- 
nestly as  they  ought,  and  if  they  are  not  the  ratepayers 
are  being  wronged  in  two  ways : — Firstly,  more  cases 
are  on  the  relief  books  than  should  be  on;  and  secondly, 
less  repaid  relief  is  being  collected  than  ought  to  be. 
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In  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (1903- 1904),  Mr  Preston-Thomas,  Inspector 
for  the  Union  Counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and 
part  of  Somerset,  states  : — '*  I  have  come  across  many 
cases  in  which  sons  earning  high  wages  and  being  in 
easy  circumstances  have  allowed  their  parents  to  receive 
outdoor  relief,  and  have  either  not  been  called  upon 
for  a  contribution  at  all,  or  have  been  let  off  with  a 
promise  which  was  never  carried  out  Unfortunately, 
in  some  Unions,  the  Guardians  are  so  reluctant  to 
enforce  claims  of  this  kind  that  in  many  cases  they 
allow  arrears  to  accumulate  indefinitely,  and  finally 
wipe  the  whole  amount  off  in  order  to  give  the  debtor 
a  fresh  start- — usually  with  the  same  result  as  before. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  how  many  persons  in  excellent 
positions  are  content  that  a  parent  should  be  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief,  although  if  the  *  house  test '  were 
applied  they  would  feel  it  a  disgrace  to  allow  him  or 
her  to  enter  the  Workhouse.  And  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  known  several  instances  of  outdoor  relief 
being  voted  to  paupers  by  a  Board  on  which  their  sons 
were  sitting  as  Guardians."  In  that  statement  Mr 
Preston-Thomas  has  given  more  or  less  of  an  endorse- 
ment to  what  other  Inspectors  of  the  Board,  the  Board 
themselves,  and  others  speaking  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  have 
stated  from  time  to  time  these  many  years  past. 

Have  we  not  all  to  admit  that  often  outdoor  relief 
is  given  to  an  aged  indigent  parent  living  with  a 
married  son,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  with 
a  married  daughter,  where  the  income  of  the  family  is 
so  high  that  no  assistance  to  the  parent  should  be 

fiven  from  the  rates.  Inquiries,  which  some  time  ago 
had  the  control  of,  opened  my  eyes  to  what  I  fear  is 
far  too  common,  that  is,  children  doing  nothing  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  parent,  yet  paying,  what  seemed 
in  comparision  to  their  earnings,  considerable  weekly 
subscriptions  for  funeral  benefits  at  the  death  of  the 
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parent  Everybody  must  have  sympathy  with  an 
aged  parent  not  wishing  to  be  buried  as  a  pauper,  but, 
when  two  or  three  children  have  the  same  parent 
insured  for  funeral  benefits,  other  less  praiseworthy 
reasons  than  escape  from  the  burial  of  the  parent  in  a 
pauper's  grave  have  to  be  found  for  such  weekly 
subscriptions.  I  heard  a  rather  novel  justification 
lately  for  giving  outdoor  relief  to  aged  indigent 
parents,  living  with  married  daughters,  where  the  family 
income  was  ample  enough  for  all.  The  justification 
was  that  by  such  relief  the  pauper  stands  in  relation  to 
the  son-in-law  in  a  much  more  independent  position,  and 
that  if  the  relief  were  not  given  the  pauper  would  have 
to  go  into  the  Workhouse.  To  accept  this  is  to  believe 
that  the  word  of  the  son-in-law  as  to  who  shall  live  in 
comfort  in  the  house  is  as  dictatorial  as  the  word  of  the 
proverbial  mother-in-law.  On  that  point  I  am  an  un- 
believer. For  a  man  to  let  his  wife's  parent  go  to  the 
Workhouse,  if  he  can  help,  is  little,  if  any,  less  disgrace 
than  the  disgrace  of  letting  his  own  parent  go  3iere, 
and  if  it  came  to  a  contest  between  husband  and  wife 
as  to  whether  the  wife's  indigent  parent  should  live 
with  them  without  relief,  or  go  into  the  Workhouse, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  wife  would  be  the  winner, 
and  would  maintain  her  conquest  without  any  loss  of 
comfort  to  the  parent,  and  with  more  gain  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  parent  than  if  the  parent  had  to  be 
assisted  with  outdoor  relief.  No  doubt  it  is  usual 
experience  that  indigent  parents  living  with  married 
daughters  often  seek  relief  from  the  feeling  that  the 
sons  should  not  leave  the  entire  burden  of  maintenance 
on  the  son-in-law.  It  is  a  feeling  of  fairness  that  can 
not  well  be  ignored,  as  the  only  remedy  against  the 
sons  is  through  the  Guardians.  In  many  such  cases  a 
straight  talk  in  the  Relief  Committee  Room  to  the 
unwilling  sons  would  result  in  an  undertaking  to  do 
duty  by  the  parent,  and  the  case  would  be  kept  off  the 
relief  books. 
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Maintenance  is  often  not  enforced  through  the 
relatives  at  the  origin  of  the  case  not  being  of  sufficient 
ability  to  maintain  the  pauper,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
and  there  being  no  sufficient  subsequent  inquiry  to 
ascertain  whether  circumstances  have  bettered.  Such 
is  bound  to  be  the  case  in  every  Union  where  there  is 
not  a  periodical  inquiry  into  such  matters.  Persons 
soon  call  out  for  a  reduction  or  a  cancellation  of  a 
maintenance  order  if  the  circumstances  worsen.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  them  to  volunteer  information 
when  their  circumstances  improve.  But  is  there  not 
a  guarantee  against  persons  getting  out  of  their  proper 
obligations  to  their  indigent  relatives  in  that  the  officer 
who  has  the  collection  of  maintenance  payments  is 
paid  a  commission  on  all  he  collects  ?  AH  collectors 
are  not  paid  by  commission,  many  are  paid  by  fixed 
salary.  But  whether  or  no  that  of  itself  is  not  sufficient 
to  excuse  Guardians  from  the  adoption  of  every  means 
possible,  especially  that  of  fixed  periodical  investiga- 
tions into  the  circumstances  of  the  relatives  of  all 
chargeable  persons,  to  secure  that  no  one  escapes  his 
or  her  duty  toward  the  indigent  relative. 


Summary  of  Questions  and  Conclusions. 

As  an  aid  to  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  certain  questions  raised  in  the  paper  or  arising 
therefrom  may  now  be  summarised.     They  are  : — 

1.  Should  grandchildren  be  made  liable  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  indigent  grandparents  ?  If  not  ; 
should  grandparents  be  left  liable  for  their  grand- 
children ? 

2.  Should  married  women  with  separate  estates  be 
made  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  their  indigent 
parents  ? 

3.  Should  illegitimate  children  be  made,  liable  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  aged  indigent  mothers  ? 

4.  Should  continuance  of  chargeability  be  a  con- 
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dition  precedent  to  the  continuance   of  maintenance 
under  orders  of  justices  in  cases  of  indigent  parents  ? 

5.  Should  the  procedure  on  default  to  maintain  in 
Poor  Law  cases  be  the  same  as  under  the  Bastardy 
Act,  the  Married  Women*s  Act,  and  the  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools'  Acts. 

6.  Should  Guardians  have  a  fixed  "  income  "  scale 
for  their  guidance  in  assessing  working  men  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  indigent  parents  ? 

7.  Should  Guardians  give  outdoor  relief  to  an 
indigent  person  living  with  a  married  son  or  married 
daughter,  or  in  family  of  any  other  relative,  if  the  in- 
come of  the  family  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
all  the  members  of  the  household  ? 

8.  Where  the  chargeability  of  the  pauper  arises  from 
censurable  neglect  of  the  relative  liable  for  mainten- 
ance, should  Guardians  receive  maintenance  payments 
without  first  having  obtained  an  order  of  the  justices  ? 
Much  money,  in  the  way  of  maintenance  arrears,  is 
now  often  lost  through  Guardians  not  obtaining  at  the 
origin  of  the  case,  a  justice's  order,  or  an  agreement 
on  which  they  may  sue  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  dealing  with  the  foregoing  questions,  it- is  well 
to  have  in  mind  that  it  is  sometimes  said  in  these  days, 
and  oftener  thought  than  said,  (hat  social  conditions 
are  becoming  more  and  more  fraught  with  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  break  in  upon  and  to  weaken  moral  sanc- 
tions, natural  obligations,  and  respect  for  the  fifth 
commandment.  If  that  be  so.  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
are  in  an  enviable  position  for  doing  much  to  neutralise 
that  tendency  by  enforcing  duties  which  both  the  law 
of  God  and  the  laws  of  men  have  imposed.  We  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  what  the  Commission  of  1834 
found.  Let  Guardians,  therefore,  zealously,  without 
fear  and  without  favour,  see  to  it  that  no  one  of 
"sufficient  ability"  is  allowed  to  ignore  that  which 
if  a  man  ignore,  he  is,  as  St  Paul  says,  **  Worse  than 
an  infidel." 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr  Rhodes  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Leach  for  his  excel- 
lent and  historical  paper.  He  thought  that  the  Guardians  ought  to 
be  very  careful  about  not  pressing  unduly  upon  sons-in-law  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  maintenance  of  their  mothers-in-law.  Speaking 
as  a  bachelor — (laughter) — it  appeared  to  him  a  hardship  for  a 
son-in-law  to  have  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  his  mother- 
in-law.    (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  George  Rooke  (Manchester)  said  that  as  the  President  had 
remarked,  a  greater  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  to 
enforce  the  law  as  it  existed  would  assist  very  much  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  F.  J.  Leonard  (Rochdale)  said  that  he  was  very  pleased  with 
the  most  instructive  and  interesting  paper  which  the  learned  Clerk  of 
the  Rochdale  Board  had  read.  It  was  a  vindication  of  the  attitude 
of  those  Guardians  who  objected  to  levying  charges  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  relatives  upon  persons  who  were  almost  as  poor  as  the 
paupers  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  paper  proved  to  demon- 
stration that  the  present  system  of  chargeability  bristled  with  difficul- 
ties which  were  almost  insuperable.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  method  wanted  mending  or  ending.  (A  laugh.)  He 
was  of  opinion  that  a  far  more  desirable  method  would  be  to  abolish 
the  existing  system  of  forcing  the  relatives  to  contribute,  and  sub- 
stitute for  It  a  grant  in  aid  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  lunatics.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Billikge  (Warring^ton)  said  that  he  was  delighted  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  so  sound  a  paper.  One  could 
not  help  expressing  appreciation  at  being  brought,  through  the 
medium  of  such  Conferences,  with  men  like  Mr  Leach,  who  were 
able  to  give  such  a  clear  and  authoritative  and  suggestive  exposition 
of  important  matters  affecting  their  daily  work  as  Guardians.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  his  (the  speaker's)  own  Union  the  contributions  from 
relatives  were  probably  about  up  to  the  legal  limit.  He  considered 
that  the  collector  to  the  Guardians  would  be  more  appropriately 
called  '*an  evangelist  preaching  the  gospel  of  parental  and  filial 
responsibility."  (Laughter.)  He  would  like  to  remark,  by  the  way» 
that  when  Boards  of  Guardians  had  a  legal  gentleman  as  Clerk  he 
had  noticed  that  they  were  more  easily  involved  in  litigation,  and 
not  always  with  the  happiest  results.     ("  Question,"  and  laughter). 

Mr  G.  Lees  (Ashton-under-Lyne)  said  that  in  his  Union  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  enforcing  contributions  from  married  women  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  indigent  parents.  He  believed  that  it  was 
under  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  1601.     ("  No,  no.") 

Mr  Stanton  (Chorlton  Union)  said  that  with  reference  to  the 
observation  of  Mr  Billinge  as  to  legal  gentlemen  acting  as  Clerks,  he 
could  only  say  that  they  derived  no  pecuniary  benefit  whatever  from 
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instituting  proceedings  as   to   maintenance  by  relatives.      (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  J.  S.  Horn  (Clerk,  Burnley  Union)  said  that  the  remarks  of 
Mr  Leonard  in  all  their  naked  hideousness  simply  meant  that  in  not 
a  few  cases  well-to-do  relatives  would  escape  having  to  make  contri- 
butions, and  the  whole  expense  would  fall  on  the  ratepayers  at  large. 
He  would  be  sorry  if  Mr  Leonard's  suggestion  should  go  forth  as  the 
view  of  the  Conference.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  R.  Nash  (Ulverston)  said  that  the  exemption  of  illegiti- 
mate children  from  liability  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
parents  was  only  fair,  having  regard  to  the  legal  disabilities  they 
were  under ;  for  instance,  that  if  the  father  died  intestate  the  illegiti- 
mate child  would  get  nothing,  being  no  relation — (laughter) — and 
that  if  anything  was  left  such  a  child  under  the  father's  will  the  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  had  to  be  paid,  there  being  no  l^al  recognition  of 
the  parentage.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  E.  S.  Ollive  (Clerk,  Wirral)  said  that  he  would  give  an 
emphatic  negative  to  the  question  No.  4  in  the  summary  at  the  end  of 
the  paper,  viz.,  **  Should  continuance  of  chargeability  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  continuance  of  maintenance  under  orders  of  justices 
in  cases  of  indigent  parents  ? ''  He  would  suggest  that  the  justices 
should  have  power  to  make  the  order  whether  the  parents  are 
chargeable  or  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  order  could  be  varied  from 
time  to  time  if  the  circumstances  of  the  contributors  became  such 
that  they  could  not  continue  payment  of  the  amounts  in  the  order. 
With  regard  to  bastardy  orders,  every  case  was  taken  into  court 
in  his  Union,  and  they  did  their  best  to  compel  the  putative  fathers 
to  pay.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Canon  Sylvester  (Prescot)  said  that  they  had  had  the  rather 
astounding  proposition  made  that  no  one  should  be  especially  charge- 
able for  those  who  by  blood  and  kin  should  be  dear  to  them.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  answer  to  that  was  simply  this,  that  if 
charges  were  to  be  released  and  relaxed  from  poor  relatives  who  were 
called  upon  to  bear  charges  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  near  to 
them,  there  were  many  other  poor  ratepayers  who  would  have  to  bear 
the  burden  of  other  people's  parents.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  these  days 
the  more  that  could  be  done  to  intensify  the  idea  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility the  better.  As  to  whether  grandchildren  should  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  could  only  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians 
in  each  case.  He  saw  no  objection  to  the  illegitimate  child  being 
called  upon  to  remember  that  he  had  a  mother.  Though  a  man  might 
desert  his  children  a  woman  never  did.  (Laughter,  cries  of  "  Oh,  oh,'' 
and  a  voice,  *  Hardly  ever.")  He  thought  for  the  moment  that  he 
had  said  something  funny.  Was  it  doubted  that  a  woman  would 
never  desert  her  child  ?  (Voices,  "  Yes.")  He  could  only  say  that 
it  was  not  within  his  experience.  With  regard  to  whether  Guardians 
should  have  a  fixed  ''  income  "  scale  for  their  guidance  in  assessing 
working  men  for  the  maintenance  of  their  indigent  parents,  he 
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would  remind  the  Conference  that  the  power  to  contribute  de- 
pended upon  many  things  besides  actual  income,  notably  upon  the 
number  of  children  and  the  state  of  health  of  the  person  sought 
to  be  charged.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Mr 
Leach  for  a  paper,  the  value  of  which  he  had  seldom  seen  ex- 
ceeded at  any  Conference.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Leach,  replying  to  the  discussion,  said  that  he  differed  from 
the  Ashton-under-Lyne  Guardian's  view  as  to  the  liability  of  married 
women.  He  deprecated  ^he  tone  of  the  Warrington  Guardian's  re- 
marks about  Clerks  who  had  the  legal  qualification.  Since  he  (Mr 
Leach)  had  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  Bar  he 
had,  he  thought  he  might  say  vrithout  presumption,  been  just  as 
good  an  official  as  he  was  before.  (Hear,  hear.)  After  all  the 
crux  of  the  matter  was  the  ability  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance 
of  relatives.  It  was  wrong  to  harass  any  one  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  relatives  if  he  was  unable  to  do  it.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

The  President,  in  declaring  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Leach 
carried,  said  that,  referring  to  the  remark  made  by  the  Guardian  from 
Warrington,  they  did  not  meet  to  cast  aspersions  upon  Clerks  of 
any  kind  connected  with  the  Poor  Law.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had 
avoided  that  in  the  past,  and,  he  hoped,  would  do  so  in  the  future. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

The  luncheon  interval  followed. 


Combination  and  Classification  of  Workhouses. 

The  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  suggestions 
contained  in  the  paper  on  *'  Combination  and  Classification  of 
Workhouses,''  rtad  by  Mr  H,  P.  Cleaver,  at  the  Annual  Con- 
ference in  September  1903,  presented  the  following  Report  {dated 
26th  September  1905)  in  continuation  of  their  Interim  Report, 
which  was  br&ught  before  the  Conference  on  the  2^rd  September 
1904:— 

In  their  Interim  Report  the  Sub-Committee  stated  that,  as  the 
result  of  a  Conference  between  representatives  of  the  Lancashire 
Asylums  Board  and  members  of  the  Sub-Committee,  a  scheme 
had  been  drawn  up  by  which  it  was  proposed,  inter  eUia,  that  the 
Asylums  Board  should  arrange  for  the  erection  of  buildings  of  a 
plain  and  inexpensive  character,  to  be  used  as  Asylums  for  harmless 
chronic  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  and  that  the  proposal  having  been 
submitted  to  the  Asylums  Board,  that  Board  had  decided  to  lay 
before  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  a  scheme  for  separate  accom- 
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modation  for  patients  of  the  classes  referred  to,  in  less  expensive 
buildings  than  the  existing  asylums. 

The  Sub-Committee  understand  that  the  question  of  the  purchase 
of  a  site  selected  by  the  Asylums  Board  for  the  proposed  new  asylum 
has  not  yet  been  settled,  but  they  think  it  desirable  that  the  Con- 
ference should  continue  to  impress  upon  the  Board  the  necessity, 
when  the  plans  come  to  be  considered,  for  some  new  departure  in 
the  direction  indicated  in  the  scheme  above  referred  to. 

The  Sub-Committee  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  arrange- 
ments which  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Liverpool  Select  Vestry 
and  the  Guardians  of  the  West  Derby  Union,  and  by  the  Guardians 
of  the  Chorlton  and  Manchester  Unions  respectively,  for  providing 
separate  accommodation  for  sane  epileptics  and  the  feeble-minded, 
are  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  the  Sub-Committee  entertain 
the  hope  that  the  suggestion  contained  in  their  Interim  Report,  that 
patients  might  be  received  at  the  joint-asylums  from  other  Unions 
in  the  district,  may  be  realised. 

The  Sub-Committee  regret  to  say  that  the  efforts  to  induce  the 
Guardians  of  those  Unions  where  children  are  kept  in  the  Work- 
house, to  make  arrangements  for  their  removal  from  the  Workhouse, 
by  combining  with  other  Unions  to  provide  separate  accommodation 
for  them,  have  been  unsuccessful. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  scheme  was  drawn  up,  under  which 
the  Lancashire  Unions  in  which  children  were  maintained  in  the 
Workhouse  were  divided  into  four  groups,  in  regard  to  each  of  which 
groups  it  was  suggested  that  the  Unions  comprised  therein  might 
conveniently  combine  to  provide  accommodation  for  children,  apart 
from  the  Workhouse. 

The  result  of  the  movement  in  the  four  groups  of  Unions  is  as 
follows : — 

Group  I. 

Comprising   the    Barrow,    Ulverston,    Lunesdale,    and    Lancaster 
Unions. 
The  Barrow  Guardians  have  decided  to  erect  Cottage  Homes  for 
their  own  children,  while  the  Guardians  of  the  remaining  Unions 
do  not  seem  disposed  to  combine. 

Group  II. 
Comprising  the  Garstang,  Fylde,  Preston,  and  Clitheroe  Unions. 

The  Preston  Guardians  have  not  carried  out  their  proposal, 
mentioned  in  the  Interim  Report,  to  erect  "  Scattered  Homes "  for 
their  children,  but  are  now  dealing  with  the  children  by  either  send- 
ing them  to  certified  Homes  or  boarding  them  out.  The  suggestion 
that  accommodation  might  possibly  be  found  for  children  from  the 
Garstang  and  Fylde  Unions  in  Scattered  Homes  to  be  erected  at 
Preston  cannot  therefore  be  acted  upon. 

2  o 
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Group  III. 
Comprising  the  Bolton,  Chorley,  Wigan,  and  Leigh  Unions. 

The  Chorley  Guardians  declined  from  the  first  to  entertain  the 
proposal  to  enter  into  a  combination.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that 
the  Guardians  of  the  three  remaining  Unions  might  combine,  and  a 
scheme  was  prepared  by  the  Clerks  of  those  Unions  for  their  consider- 
ation, but  the  Wigan  Guardians  refused  to  consider  the  scheme,  while 
the  Leigh  Guardians,  after  coiisidering  it,  decided  to  go  no  further 
in  the  matter.  The  Bolton  Guardians  are  now  considering  what 
action  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  providing  Cottage  Homes, 
apart  from  the  Workhouse,  for  the  children  of  that  Union. 

Group  IV. 
Comprising  the  Burnley,  Haslingden,  and  Bury  Unions. 

The  question  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  the  combination  of  the 
three  Unions  to  provide  joint-accommodation  for  children  has  been 
considered,  but  it  appears  that  the  Guardians  of  the  Burnley  and 
Haslingden  Unions  have  declined  to  join,  and  the  proposal  has 
consequently  been  abandoned. 

While  the  failure  to  bring  about  a  combination  of  Unions,  with 
the  view  to  the  removal  of  children  from  the  Workhouse,  is  a  matter 
for  regret,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  very  desirable  object  will 
be  achieved  in  the  Barrow  and  Preston  Unions  by  other  means,  as 
above  mentioned. 

The  Sub-Committee  are  unable  to  suggest  what  further  steps  can 
be  taken  in  the  matter,  but  they  think  that  those  Guardians  who 
object  to  joint-action  with  other  Boards  might  be  urged  to  adopt 
such  other  means  as  may  be  available  for  the  removal  of  children 
from  their  Workhouses. 

{Signed)    George  Rookb,  Chairman. 

George  Macdonald,  Hon,  Sec, 

Dr  Rhodes  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  asked  the 
Conference  to  continue  the  Committee.  He  was,  he  said,  quite 
aware  that  there  was  a  Royal  Commission  on  this  question,  but  they 
could  not  expect  any  legislation  to  have  any  effect  before  19 15,  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  and  a  great  many  of  them  wanted  things 
improved  before  then.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  aware  that  many 
people  said  that  the  Unions  could  make  such  provision  for  them- 
selves. That  was  true  of  the  large  centres  like  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  and  similar  places,  but  not 
of  the  small  Unions.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  they  had  to  do  was  to 
get  rid  of  parochial-mindedness,  and  go  in  for  combination  as  they 
were  doing  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire.     He  moved : — 

"That  the  report  presented  by  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  suggestions  contained  in  the 
paper  on  '  Combination  and  Classification  of  WorkhouseSi' 
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read  by  Mr  H.  P.  Cleaver,  at  the  Annual  Conference  in 
September  1903,  in  continuation  of  their  Interim  Report, 
presented  to  the  Conference  on  the  23rd  September  1904, 
be  adopted,  and  that  the  Committee  be  asked  to  continue 
in  office." 
This  was  formally  seconded  by  Mr  Rafflss-Bulley  (Birken- 
head), who  said  that  the  Conference  must  not  think  that  Cheshire 
was  not  giving  the  subject  attention.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  that  it  was  important  that  Cheshire  should 
be  adequately  represented  on  the  Committee.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
asked  Mr  W.  S.  Barrett,  Chairman  of  the  Lancashire  Asylums  Board, 
to  address  the  meeting,  remarking  that  the  Guardians  ought  to  work 
in  harmony  as  far  as  they  could  with  that  Board.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  S.  Barrett  said  the  Asylums  Board  had  long  felt  that  the 
system  of  dealing  with  a  certain  class  of  patients  was  most  expensive, 
and  one  that  should  not  be  continued  if  a  more  moderate  scheme 
could  be  adopted.  The  asylums  were  built  for  curative  purposes. 
They  were  laid  out,  he  might  say,  at  the  highest  possible  expense 
consistent  with  economy,  and  had  the  highest  medical  skill  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  cure  these  unfortunate  people.  But  when  a  large  class 
of  patients  were  sent  to  them  of  a  highly  chronic  nature,  it  was 
evident  that  their  use  was  being  discounted,  and  that  these  cases 
were  being  treated  at  very  much  too  large  an  expense.  The  Asylums 
Board  had  considered  from  time  to  time  the  desirability  of  utUising 
their  asylums  more  entirely  for  the  cases  for  which  they  were  built, 
and  for  providing  accommodation  of  a  cheaper  nature  for  those 
whose  necessities  were  not  exactly  the  same.  At  the  present  time  a 
site  was  being  secured  at  Whalley,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  where  asylums  were  to  be  built  for  dealing  with  the 
class  of  cases  diey  had  now  upon  their  hands.  Lunacy  was,  unfor- 
tunately, increasing  to  a  very  large  extent  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  provision  had  to  be  made  for  it  It  was  felt  that  an 
asylum  should  be  built  on  the  villa  system,  where  the  patients  could 
be  better  classified,  and  where  a  larger  percentage  of  recovery  could 
taikt  place.  Also  the  feeling  was  that  they  should  consider  and,  if 
possible,  carry  out  a  cheaper  system  of  building,  where  simply 
medical  attendance  and  nursing  could  be  done  at  a  very  much  less 
expensive  rate  than  now.  Until  the  Asylums  Board  got  the  Home 
Secretar3r's  consent  nothing  could  be  done,  but  he  was  sure  they 
would  consider  very  carefully  the  recommendations  made  by  this 
Conference  in  1903.  (Hear,  hear.)  Anything  that  he  could  do  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Committee  he  would  very  gladly  do. 
(Cheers.) 

The  President  said  that  the  Conference  was  very  much  obliged 
to  Mr  Barrett  for  having  addressed  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Perhaps  Mr 
Clare,  Clerk  of  the  Asylums  Board,  would  make  some  remarks ;  the 
Conference  would  be  pleased  to  hear  him.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Harcourt  E.  Clare  (Clerk,  Lancashire  County  Council 
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and  Asylums  Board  of  Lancashire)  said  it  was  a  little  diffictilt 
for  the  Clerk  of  the  Asylums  Board  to  follow  the  Chairman 
after  the  very  clear  speech  he  had  made  upon  that  subject,  but 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  Asylums  Board  he 
could  assure  those  who  represented  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  that  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  was  to  try  to  combine  with  the  Guardians  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  in  providing  accommodation  for  insane  paupers  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  to  his 
mind,  that  public  money  had  been  wasted  from  the  division  of 
authority  in  dealing  with  paupers;  and  he  considered  it  was  the 
duty  of  Guardians  as  it  was  also  the  duty  of  the  Asylums  Board  to 
try  to  rectify  the  evils  of  the  past  by  bringing  the  two  authorities 
into  unison  with  regard  to  their  work.  To  his  mind  the  way  to 
approach  it  was  to  consider  the  Unions  and  the  asylums  as  if  they 
were  under  one  authority,  supported  out  of  one  common  purse,  and 
to  see  how  far  the  buildings  which  exist,  and  those  which  in  the  near 
future  had  to  be  erected,  could  be  better  utilised  so  as  to  save  money 
to  the  overburdened  ratepayers.  For  his  own  part  he  could  not 
understand  why  it  should  be  considered  necessary  to  spend  perhaps 
;3^ioo  per  bed  more  in  buildings  and  perhaps  30  to  40  per  cent, 
more  in  weekly  maintenance  for  the  pauper  who  was  insane  and 
incapable  of  being  cured  than  on  a  pauper  who  was  sane  and  could 
appreciate  the  ignominy  of  his  position  in  the  Workhouse.  The 
Asylums  Board  had  appointed  a  committee  with  a  view  of  conferring 
with  representatives  of  the  Guardians  to  see  if  something  could  not 
be  done  in  this  direction,  and  he  trusted  at  an  early  date  such  confer- 
ence might  take  place,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  some  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  It  was  no  use  calling  Conferences  together,  it  was  no  use 
attempting  amalgamation  unless  those  who  attended  and  the  bodies 
they  represented  were  prepared  in  some  measure  occasionally  to 
sacrifice  their  own  individual  position  and  power.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  believed  much  of  the  expenditure  in  this  country  on  local 
government  was  very  largely  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, and  to  the  idea  that  each  one  must  isolate  itself  from  the 
others.  There  was  too  much  "playing  off  your  own  bat"  among 
local  authorities,  and  the  time  had  come  when  they  ought  to  try  to 
amalgamate  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  and  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  G.  RooKE  ^Manchester,  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  Report) 
was  cordially  received  on  rising  to  speak.  He  said  that  he  was 
very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Conference  on  the 
subject.  He  was  glad  that  the  Guardians  of  Chorlton  and  Man- 
chester, having  combined  to  establish  the  institution  at  Langho,  were 
getting  it  rapidly  into  readiness  to  receive  a  large  number  of 
patients.  He  had  also  to  state  on  behalf  of  Cheshire  that  the  fact 
that  no  reference  to  Cheshire  was  made  in  the  Report  was  largely 
his  own  fault,  as  he  had  only  a  day  or  two  since  returned  from  a 
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holiday  in  Devonshire.  He  regarded  the  proposition  of  Dr  Rhodes 
as  entirely  acceptable.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  proof  of  the  fact  that 
Cheshire  was  doing  something  in  the  matter  he  might  read  the 
following  resolution  of  a  Committee  of  the  Cheshire  County 
Council : — "  That^  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  in  conference 
with  the  representatives  of  the  County  Boroughs  of  Birkenhead  and 
Stockport,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  County  Council  should 
take  into  consideration  the  question  of  providing  further  asylum 
accommodation  for  the  County  and  the  County  Boroughs  of  Birken- 
head and  Stockport  (Cheshire  portion),  and  that  such  additional 
accommodation  should,  if  on  further  consideration  it  is  deemed 
to  be  advisable,  take  the  form  suggested  in  the  resolution  of  the 
North-Wcstem  Poor  Law  Conference."    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Rev.  J.  Cardwell  Gardner  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

VAGRANCY  AND  INCREASED  POWERS 

OF  DETENTION. 

By  Rbv.  J.  CARDWELL  GARDNER, 


Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  subjects  now  be- 
fore us,  and  the  very  numerous  papers  written  on  the 
subject  of  vagrancy,  and  the  important  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to 
it,  one  feels  appalled  in  approaching  it ;  yet  I  do  so  to 
suggest  a  method  of  dealing  with  vagrants  and  vag- 
rancy which  appears  much  more  consonant  with  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  In  approaching  this  proceeding 
I  crave  your  indulgence  to  carefully  weigh  what  is 
brought  before  you  for  discussion — ^and  I  hope  a 
resolution  on  it — and  to  pardon  the  audacity  of  a 
country  Guardian  of  the  smallest,  but  ope,  Workhouse 
in  the  county  of  Lancashire. 

First,  as  to  Vagrancy — a  '*  state  of  wandering."  A 
vagrant,  therefore,  is  a  wanderer  of  whatever  kind  or 
character.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  we  will 
deal  with  two  classes :  one,  the  Wayfarer,  representing 
the  respectable  person  in  quest  of  a  lawful  object. 
The  other,  the  Tramp,  representing  the  "neer-do- 
weel,"  with  no  aim  but  loafing  and  mischief. 
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Brief  History  of  Poor  Law. 

From  "Stephen's  Commentaries/' p.  151,  ss.,  we 
learn  that  prior  to  Henry  VIII.  the  poor  subsisted 
entirely  on  private  benevolence,  and  the  monasteries 
were  the  chief  sources  of  relief. 

In  Edward  VI.'s  time  Royal  Hospitals  were 
founded  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  impotent,  and 
Bridewell  for  the  punishment  of  the  strong  and  idle. 

By  4  Eliz.  c.  2.  Overseers  of  poor  appointed  in 
every  parish,  to  provide  work  and  give  relief.  Poor 
not  to  move  from  one  parish  to  anotner  (Act  of  Setde- 
ment),  yet  able-bodied  not  prevented  doing  so. 

13-14  Chas.  II.  New  arrivals  might  be  removed 
from  a  parish.     Forty  days  gave  setdement 

22  Geo.  III.  Guardians  appointed  in  lieu  of  over- 
seers (Gilbert  s  Act). 

35  Geo.  III.  New  arrival  not  removable  on  prob- 
ability of  his  becoming  chargeable  unless  by  applying 
or  receiving  relief. 

55  Geo.  III.     Select  Vestry's  Act 

•  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  83.  Vagrancy  Act  (1824),  re  idle 
and  disorderly  persons,  rogues  and  vagabonds,  &c., 
which  repealed  former  Acts,  and  gave  very  extensive 
powers  to  officers  and  justices. 

Sec.  15.  Visiting  Justices  may  grant  certificates  to 
persons  discharged  to  receive  alms  en  route  to  destina- 
tion :  but  must  not  loiter^  or  deviatey  or  will  be  deemed 
a  rogue  ! 

4  &  5  Will.  IV.  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
(1834),  Central  Board  z.'^^mX.tA  as  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners for  five  years,  with  powers  of  consolidation 
into  Unions  which  may  be  carried  further. 

*  I  &  2  Vic.  c.  38.  Vagrancy  Act  (1838),  as  to 
punishment  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  for 
exposing  obscene  prints  in  shops ! 

♦  See  Chitty's  "Statutes,"  vol.  xii.,  p.  i,  ss. 
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ID  &  II  Vic.  c.  109.  New  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  1834. 

12  &  13  Vic.  c.  103,  sec.  21.  Established  the 
new  Board  as  "  The  Poor  Law  Board." 

Later. 

*  36  &  37  Vic.  c.  38.  Vagrant  Act  amended 
1873.  Extending  provisions  as  to  gaming  for  coin, 
&c. 

57  &  58  Vic.  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Act,  1894 — chiefly  a  Police  Act  with  obligations  on 
Guardians. 

61  &  62  Vic.  Vagrancy  Act,  1898 — further  police 
powers  with  which  Guardians  are  concerned. 

62  &  63  Vic.  c.  37.  Poor  Law  Act,  1899.  Con- 
trol of  Guardians  over  orphans  and  children  of  persons 
unfit  to  have  control  of  them.  Sec.  4.  Extension  of 
powers  of  detention,  three  to  seven  days. 

1  Edw.  VII.  c.  27.  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Sale  to 
Children)  Act,  1901.    Powers  of  prevention,  &c. 

2  Edw.  VII.  c.  28.  Licensing  Act,  1902.  Part  I. 
Amendment  of  law  as  to  drunkenness.  This  touches 
vagrants  and  tramps  more  than  other  classes. 

4  Edw.  VII.  c.  15.  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act,  1904.  Though  a  Police  Act  it  concerns 
Guardians  as  well.    The  whole  Act  1 894  repealed. 

Such,  then,  is  a  very  brief,  and  I  doubt  not,  an 
imperfect  summary  of  what  Guardians  have  in  a  more 
or  less  degree  the  administration  of  as  relating  to 
vagrancy.  And  we  see  how,  in  the  later  Acts, 
Guardians  and  police  have  to  act  in  concert,  the 
police  and  the  police  courts  being  much  more  to  the 
fore  than  the  Guardians  in  respect  to  vagrants  of  late. 

The  Police  in  regard  to  Vagrants. 
The    word   "police"   (according    to   Blackstone), 

♦  See  Chitty's  "Statutes,"  vol.  xii.  p.  i,  ss. 
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derived  from  «-oXi$,  a  city,  means  the  due  regulation 
and  domestic  order  of  the  kingdom. 

By  lo  Geo.  IV.  c.  44,  "The  Metropolitan  Police 
Act,"  powers  were  given  to  appoint  a  "police  force," 
adequate  and  confined  to  Westminster  and  parts  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  in  consequence  of  the 
night  watch  and  police  being  found  inadequate.  This 
is  the  origin  of  a  "police  force." 

The  forerunner  of  this  was  "  the  constable  "  {comes 
stabuli,  the  master  of  the  stable),  of  Eastern  origin 
(according  to  Tomlin). 

There  have  been  all  sorts  of  constables,  ranging 
from  the  Lord  High  Constable  to  the  village  or  parish 
constable,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to 
recent  years.  One  has  only  to  think  of  Shakespeare's 
amusing  representation  of  some  of  them  in  the  char- 
acters of  Dogberry  and  Verger,  in  his  play  of  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  to  remind  us  of  a  class  of  con- 
stable in  his  day ! 

From  Chitty's  "Statutes,"  vol.  ix.  p.  1,  ss.^  I  quote 
the  following  Acts  : — 

1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  41.  Special  Constables  Act, 
1 83 1.     For  better  preservation  of  peace. 

2  &  3  Vic.  c.  93.  County  Police  Act,  1839.  Pro- 
vision of  oounty  and  district  constables  by  justices. 

3  &  4  Vic.  c.  88.  Amended  County  Police  Act, 
1840,  re  Police  rates.  (12)  Station  houses  and  strong 
rooms  to  be  provided.  (28)  Each  police  district  to 
pay  for  its  own  constable. 

5  &  6  Vic.  c.  109.  Appointment  and  payment  of 
parish  constables,  1842. 

7  &  8  Vic.  c.  33.  Collection  of  police  rates  per 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  1844. 

10  &  II  Vic.  c.  39.  Town  Police  Clauses  Act, 
1847.  (This  seems  to  convey  power  over  every  con- 
ceivable thing,  and  person,  and  animal !). 

19  &  20  Vic.  c.  69.  County  and  Borough  Policy 
Act,  1856.    (Compulsory  establishment  of  county  and 
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district  constables.)  Sec.  6.  County  constables  to  have 
like  power  in  boroughs  as  borough  constables  have  in 
county. 

22  &  23  Vic.  c.  32.  County  and  Borough  Police 
Act,  1859.  (Amend  the  law  of,  &c.)  Sec.  2.  County 
constables  not  to  be  required  to  act  in  borough  except 
in  execution  of  justices*  warrant 

35  &  36  Vic.  c.  92.  Parish  Constables  Act,  1872. 
{Parish  Constables  not  to  be  appointed  unless  Quarter 
Sessions  deem  them  necessary.) 

56  &  57  Vic.  c.   10.     Act  to  Amend  Police  Acts, 

1893.  Constables  employed  on  fire  duty  deemed  to 
be  police  duty,  &c. 

56  &  57  Vic.  c.  73.     The  Local  Government  Act, 

1894,  l>y  ^he  establishment  of  District  and  Parish 
Councils,  removed  all  secular  matters  and  appointments 
from  the  ancient  parish  vestries,  and  put  more  work 
on  Guardians  and  police. 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  the  inception  and  growth 
of  the  police  force  and  its  duties  shows,  1  think, 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  further 
change  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  dealing  with 
vagrants,  whether  wayfarers  or  tramps. 

At  present,  Guardians  and  police  have  to  deal  with 
them.  The  vagrant,  be  he  or  she  a  wayfarer  or  tramp 
needing  food  or  lodging,  must  apply  to  the  relieving 
officer  of  the  district,  and  the  said  ofBcer  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  person  so  applying,  because  he  or  she  *is 
not  one  of  the  local  poor  or  needy,  but  a  stranger  who 
may  have  come  from  the  ends  of  the  kingdom,  or  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  What  can  a  relieving  officer, 
or  the  porter,  or  the  Master — much  less  the  uuardian 
— know  of  such  a  person  ?  And  what  chance  has  any 
one  or  all  of  them  combined  to  learn  anything  about 
him  or  her,  except  the  tale  he  or  she  tells,  and  about 
which  he  or  they  have  to  decide  as  to  either  its  truth- 
fulness or  its  falsehood !    On  the  other  hand,  the  police 
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constable  at  his  station  house  on  the  highroad  is  in 
telephonic  or  telegraphic  touch  with  other  station 
houses,  and  could  readily  ascertain  the  accuracy  or 
otherwise  of  the  statement  made. 

Then  the  police  constable,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
r^ulate  and  keep  in  order  all  road  traffic  whether 
vehicular,  equestrian,  or  pedestrian,  must  necessarily 
be  better  acquainted,  or  at  least  have  better  chances  of 
discerning  between  a  wayfarer  and  a  tramp. 

All  initial  inquiry  for  food  or  lodging  should  there- 
fore be  made  to  the  police  who  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  road  and  those  who  use  it ;  and  he 
should  be  the  arbiter  to  decide  where  the  applicant 
should  go. 

If  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  a  wayfarer  in  need 
of  a  night's  lodging  and  food,  the  police  officer  should 
be  empowered  to  give  him  or  her  a  ticket  or  pass,  duly 
setting  forth  particulars  of  the  person,  and  his  or  her 
case,  franking  the  applicant  to  his  or  her  destination. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  satisfied  the  applicant 
is  a  tramp,  then  the  police  officer  would  take  him  in 
charge  and  deal  with  him*  in  another  way. 

For  tramps  we  require  a  very  different  method  of 
dealing  to  that  we  now  have,  which  only  represses 
and  keeps  them  down,  or  drives  them  lower.  We 
require  a  few  colonies  to  put  such  persons  in  and 
keep  them  off  our  roads.  A  test  colony  for  trial  of  all, 
and  a  better  labour  colony  for  such  as  prove  them- 
selves capable  of  work  and  willing  to  work  to  the  best 
of  their  powers,  yet  not  sufficiently  good  to  earn  their 
own  living  in  labour  competition. 

It  may  be  said.  Yes,  all  very  well,  but  this  means 
money!  True,  but  are  we  to  do  nothing  to  really 
alleviate  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  submerged 
humanity  ?  If  a  million,  or  two,  or  even  three  will 
meet  the  case,  are  we  not  to  spend  it  ?  Should  we 
not  in  course  of  time  be  able  to  practically  close  our 
prison  doors,  lessen  the  hordes  of  our  asylums,  and 
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stay  the  propagation  of  a  class  of  people  which  the 
world  would  be  better  without  ? 

This  is  a  national,  and  not  either  a  provincial  or 
a  charitable  (whether  personal  or  combined)  question. 
It  is  a  duty  which  the  nation  owes  to  its  unfortunate 
and  unhappy  subjects,  and  a  duty  which  as  a  nation 
we  must  answer  for  sooner  or  later;  for  as  we  are 
going  on  while  the  nation  increases  in  wealth  and 
power,  we  find  vagrancy,  as  is  shown  in  the  sheet 
appended  to  this  paper,  increasing  over  102  per  cent, 
from  the  returns  sent  in  from  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Unions  in  the  last  four  years. 

All  charges  relating  to  vagrants,  tramps,  tramp 
wards,  and  colonies  should  be  met  by  the  national 
exchequer,  and  not  be  put  on  either  County  Councils, 
county  or  other  boroughs,  and  least  of  all,  on  local 
rates. 

Answers  to  Interrogatories  re  Vagrants 

AND   THEIR   TREATMENT. 

As  to  Work. — From  the  returns  received  the 
changes  are  wrung  on  stonebreaking,  oakum,  &c.,  the 
amount  required  varying  in  different  wards  according 
to  conditions  and  circumstances,  Rochdale^  however, 
stands  pre-eminent  in  its  differentiation  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  workmen,  by  providing  workshops  for 
the  skilled. 

As  to  Diet. — There  appears  more  uniformity, 
though  some  are  more  liberal  than  others.  One 
Union,  I  note,  while  exacting  the  full  tale  of  work 
gives  the  least  prescribed  quantity  of  food!  And 
possibly  this  accounts  for  its  having  the  least  increase  of 
vagrants  returned! 

Then  as  to  Suggestions. — These  are  few !  Three 
are  against  transference  to  the  police,  while  ttvo  favour 
it.  One  fears  new  organisation  and  new  tramp  wards ; 
one  favours  labour  colonies,  national  or  county;  an* 
other  favours  farm  colonies  for  best,  and  an  institution 
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with  large  powers  for  wastrels !  Another  would 
nationalise  the  subject  and  create  centres  for  elevation 
of  character.  Three  would  enforce  uniformity  of 
task  and  diet;  another  would  enforce  **The  Casual 
Poor  Act,  1882  " ;  one  would  afford  food  and  lodging 
without  the  task  to  a  bond  fide  woricman  bearing  a 
certificate  of  recent  date  from  his  late  employer ;  and 
one  suggests  that  the  cost  of  relief  should  be  a  national 
or  county  charge. 

Re  Extension  of  Powers  of  Detention  in  the 
Case  of  Immoral  and  Drunken  Men  and 
Women,  and  the  Children  of  such. 

The  replies  to  the  interrogatories  on  this  head 
rather  surprise  me!  In  Lancashire  five  unions  are 
silent  on  the  matter,  five  are  in  favour  of  the  detention 
of  immoral  and  drunken  men  and  women,  and  six  are 
in  favour  of  the  detention  of  children ;  one  favours 
the  detention  of  the  feeble-minded  ;  two,  the  detention 
of  feeble-minded  women  ;  and  one,  the  control  of  chil- 
dren of  destitute  parents ;  one  favours  exercising  in 
re  children.  Poor  Law  Act,  1899  I  ^^^  can  "  express  no 
opinion  "  ;  another  reports  '*  opinion  not  ascertained'' ; 
another  has  "  no  observations  to  make  "  ;  another  re- 
ports **  great  diversity  of  opinion  "  ;  another  will  **  await 
discussion  at  Conference  "  :  and  another  is  "  not  pre- 
pared to  express  an  opinion  unless  on  proposed  legis- 
lation ' ;  while  the  replies  from  Bolton  are  :  (i)  "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  Guardians  have  already 
sufficient  power  under  the  existing  statutes  for  deal- 
ing with  parents  who  neglect  their  children,  and  that 
powers  to  detain  immoral  and  drunken  men  and 
women  should  not  be  granted  except  to  courts  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction;"  (2)  **That  tnis  Board  are  in 
favour  of  power  being  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
for  rescuing  and  detaining  the  children  of  habitual 
vagrants,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  come  to  at 
the  North-Western  Poor  Law  Conference  at  Black- 
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pool  in  1903,*  after  the  discussion  which  took  place 
upon  the  paper  read  by  the  Clerk  to  this  Board  upon 
the  question  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts,  1889  and  1899." 
The  following  is  the  resolution  alluded  to: — **That 
the  Local  Government  Board  be  urged  to  promote 
legislation  for  giving  Boards  of  Guardians  further 
powers  in  the  following  directions,  namely,  power  of 
appeal  to  quarter  sessions  against  the  order  of  a 
petty  sessions  court  in  such  cases  as  are  referred  to  in 
Mr  Cooper  s  paper,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  orders 
of  maintenance  as  under  the  Married  Women's  (Main- 
tenance in  Case  of  Desertion)  Act,  and  for  rescuing 
and  dealing  with  the  children  of  habitual  vagrants." 

Mr  Cooper  informs  me  he  has  "never  heard 
whether  the  Local  Government  Board  replied  to  this 
resolution  or  what  became  of  it ! "  (Surely  a  resolu- 
tion from  this  Conference  is  worthy  of  better  treat- 
ment than  to  be  pigeon-holed !  For  we  who  have  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts  ought  to  know 
where  they  are  faulty !  and  it  seems  requisite  that  any 
resolution  sent  by  this  Conference  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  needs  the  support  of  and  the  back- 
ing by  a  small  deputation  in  order  to  obtain  the  atten- 
tion it  should  have.) 

I  have  given  the  Bolton  reply  in  extenso,  for  the 
reason  that  if  this  Conference  desires  to  obtain  the 
further  powers  which  were  asked  for  in  1903,  and  that 
a  resolution  be  passed  to-day  endorsing  what  was  then 
agreed  to  and  submitted  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  it  must  be  presented  by  a  deputation. 

From  Cheshire  in  the  seven  returns  sent  to  me  there 
are  six  replies  re  Extension  of  Powers  of  Detention, 
while  one  is  silent  on  the  subject.  One  favours  the  de- 
tention of  children  alone ;  another  favours  the  detention 
of  men  and  women,  but  not  the  children,  for  whom 
State  provision  should  be  made  ;  another  considers  that 
detention  is  sanctioned  in  re  Drunkards  (57  and  58 

♦  P.  S.  KingJ&  Son,  Westminster. 
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Vic  c.  41,  sec.  11),  and  favours  exercising  the  Poor 
Law  Act,  1899  (62  and  63  Vic.  c,  37)  in  re  children ; 
one  favours  the  detention  of  all  such  men,  women,  and 
children,  but  suggests  State  labour  colonies  for  men 
and  women^  and  the  Guardians  keep  the  children  ;  one 
gives  a  direct  negative  to  all,  except  so  far  as  the  Poor 
Law  Act,  1899,  concerns  children;  while  another  re- 
plies there  should  be  no  detention  by  the  Poor  Law 
authorities. 

Such  are  the  conflicting  opinions  of  Guardians  as 
presented  to  us  under  the  existing  system ! 

Considering  the  silence  of  some  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  the  varied  opinions  of  others,  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
tether  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  vagrants  under  the 
existing  system  of  a  very  mixed  community  in  our 
separate  Unions  is  concerned. 

Why  do  not  Unions  combine  so  as  to  classify  their 
inmates,  and  thereby  effect  economy  with  greater 
efficiency,  as  they  may  do  under  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1834,  and  more  particularly  under  42 
and  43  Vic.  c.  24,  sec.  8,  1879,  which  gives  powers  of 
consolidation  of  Unions  of  a  large  character  ?  Liver- 
pool and  West  Derby,  and  Manchester  and  Chorlton 
are  notable  instances  of  the  further  consolidation  of 
their  respective  Unions ! 

But  in  order  that  the  country  Unions  may  combine 
they  must  be  freed  of  vagrants,  and  if  only  the  country 
Unions  will  speak  out  by  a  well-supported  vote  urging 
this  upon  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  "  De- 
partmental Committee  "  (said  to  be  now  sitting),  surely 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  will  be  heard  and  heeded ! 

To  this  end  I  ask  this  Conference  to  discuss  the 
"  Treatment  of  Vagrants  ''first  on  the  lines  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (appended  below),  then,  if  that  is 
rejected,  to  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  this  question, 
viz.,  that  which  applies  to  the  '*  Extension  of  Powers  of 
Detention." 
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It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
discuss  and  decide  the  great  principle,  which  body  of 
public  officials  should  have  the  treatment  of  vagrants 
solely  and  wholly  in  their  hands — the  Guardians  or  the 
police,  and  not  continue,  as  now,  a  divided  and  some- 
what muddled  arrangement  between  the  two. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  thank  the  several  Boards  of 
Guardians  which  have  considered  and  replied  to  the 
interrogatories  sent  to  them,  and  to  the  several  clerks 
who  have  so  kindly  made  the  returns. 

I  now  humbly  append  the  following  resolution  to 
give  point  to  the  discussion :  "  That,  considering  the 
great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  the  great  increase  in  population,  trade,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  police  force  since  the  institution 
of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  in  this  country,  we,  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  are  convinced  that  the  treatment  of 
vagrants  should  be  removed  from  the  aegis  and  control 
of  Guardians  to  that  of  the  police,  who  are  the  appointed 
officers  to  control  all  travellers  on  our  roads  of  every 
description  ;  and  that  the  expenses  incident  to  the  con- 
trol and  treatment  of  vagrants  should  be  defrayed  by 
the  national  exchequer  and  not  by  either  the  county  or 
local  rates." 
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DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Gardner  formally  moved  the  resolution  in  the  paper, 
viz.: — 

"That,  considering  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  population,  trade, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  police  force  since  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  in  this  country,  we,  the 
Guardians  of  the  poor  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  are  convinced  that  the  treatment  of  vagrants 
should  be  removed  from  the  aegis  and  control  of  Guardians 
to  that  of  the  police,  who  are  the  appointed  officers  to 
control  all  travellers  on  our  roads  of  every  description ; 
and  that  the  expenses  incident  to  the  control  and  treatment 
of  vagrants  should  be  defrayed  by  the  national  exchequer 
and  not  by  either  the  county  or  local  rates." 

Mr  Harris  P.  Cleaver  (Clerk,  West  Derby  Union)  said  that 
although  he  could  not  agree  with  the  paper  in  the  main,  he  would 
second  the  resolution  as  a  matter  of  form. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  day's  proceedings,  said  that  they 
were  honoured  with  the  presence  of  five  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  namely,  Mr  }enner-Fust,  Mr  Moorsom,  Mr 
Mozley,  Miss  Mason,  and  Miss  Evans.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thanked 
them  for  their  presence,  and  also  took  the  opportunity  of  saying 
how  much  he  regretted  that  one  of  the  inspectors,  Mr  Moorsom, 
was  retiring  from  the  position  of  assistant  inspector,  which  he  had 
filled  under  Mr  Jenner-Fust  for  many  years.  He  had  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  Guardians,  and  they  would  all  join  with 
him  in  hoping  that  his  retirement  would  be  full  of  happiness  and 
good  health.  He  bad  just  learned,  too,  that  Mr  Mozley  was  retir- 
ing, and  what  he  had  said  of  Mr  Moorsom  would  also  apply  to 
him,  for  he  had  been  most  kind  and  helpful  in  all  his  relations 
with  the  Guardians.     (Cheers.) 

The  Conference  was  then  adjourned. 


The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  (Councillor  and  Mrs  Trounson)  held 
a  reception  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Art  Gallery,  where  the  Guardians 
had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  very  valuable  and  representative  col- 
lection of  pictures  belonging  to  the  town.  An  enjoyable  programme 
of  instrumental  music  was  also  performed,  including : — Trio — Violin, 
Cello,  and  Piano,  "  Adagio  Allegro"  (C.  Gurlitt),  Mr  and  the  Misses 
Scales  ;  pianoforte  solo,  "  Nocturne  "  (Chopin),  Miss  Gladys  Franken- 
stein; cello  solo,  "Priere"  (W.  H.  Squim),  Mr  Scales;  trio — violin, 
celk),  and  piano,  "  Novelletten  "  ( W.  G.  Gade),  Mr  and  the  Misses 
Scales;  pianoforte  solo,  "Spinning  Wheel"  (Mendelssohn),  Miss 
Gladys  Frankenstein ;  trio — violin,  cello,  and  piano,  ^*  Larghetto  and 
Con  Moto  Moderato"  (W.  G.  Gade),  Mr  and  the  Misses  Scales. 

2  p 
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Many  of  the  leading  residents  were  also  invited,  and  had  afternoon 
tea  with  the  delegates. 

Sir  John  Hibbert  was  among  the  guests  at  the  reception,  and  at 
its  close  went  home,  those  of  the  delegates  who  knew  that  he  was 
going  bidding  him  a  hearty  good-bye,  with  warm  expressions  of 
the  hope  that  he  would  grace  the  proceedings  at  many  Conferences 
yet  to  come.  

The  delegates  dined  together  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  in  the 
evening. 

Dr  Rhodes  (Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law 
Conferences)  presided. 

The  health  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  Queen  Alexandra,  and  the 
Royal  Family  having  been  honoured, 

Dr  Rhodes  proposed  the  health  of  the  Mayor  of  Southport, 
saying  that  that  was  the  first  seaside  place  he  ever  visited  and  his 
experience  of  it  had  always  been  a  pleasant  one  from  that  day  to  this. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  was  no  place  the  Conference  went  to  where 
they  were  better  treated  than  in  Southport  and  no  place  that  set  a 
better  example  to  public  bodies  than  Southport.  There  was  tidiness 
and  order  and  good  sanitation  and  a  remarkably  low  death-rate,  and 
if  it  was  done  on  anything  like  an  economical  basis,  Southport  was 
to  be  congratulated.  He  wished  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  long  life 
and  happiness,  and  trusted  that  the  town  would  have  a  still  greater 
measure  of  prosperity  soon,  for  it  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a 
county  borough.     (Cheers.) 

The  Mayor  of  Southport  thanked  Dr  Rhodes  for  his  kind 
remarks,  and  said  that  it  would  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
company  that  Southport  was  the  third  lowest  town  in  England  for 
rates,  and  as  a  county  borough  would  have  the  lowest  rates  of  any. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  was  the  more  remarkable  having  r^ard  to  the 
lavish  expenditure  on  improvements.  The  total  rate  of  the  town  was 
5s.  3d.  in  the  £.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  growing  demands  of  public 
work  upon  those  who  were  willing  to  serve  on  various  authorities 
disquieted  him,  as  it  meant  that  the  proper  performance  of  public 
duties  left  little  time  for  any  attention  to  their  own  private  affairs. 
The  Poor  Law  Guardians  had  done  their  work  well,  and  the  public 
interest  was  never  so  keenly  concentrated  upon  that  work  as  it  was 
at  the  present  time.  He  heartily  wished  the  Conference  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  stay  in  the  town.    (Cheers.) 

Dr  Rhodes  proposed  the  health  of  Sir  John  Hibbert.  He  said : 
I  am  sure  you  will  all  drink  the  health  of  my  dear  old  friend  Sir  John 
T.  Hibbert  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  is  our  <*  grand  old 
man."  (Cheers.)  Mr  Henley  used  to  say  that  the  North-Westem 
(Conference  was  the  best  in  England,  and  I  believe  it  is,  and  that 
that  is  largely  due  to  the  great  influence  of  Sir  John  Hibbert  I 
hope  he  will  long  be  spared  in  health  and  strength  to  come  among 
us.    (Cheers.) 
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Tbe  toast  was  drunk  with  musical  honours. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bridge  (Macclesfield)  proposed  the  health  of  Dr 
Rhodes  and  of  Mr  Hagger  (Hon.  Secretary)  sajang : — I  know  there 
are  men  who  know  more  of  the  work  of  Dr  Rhodes  and  Mr  Hagger 
in  connection  with  the  Conference  than  I  do,  but  I  yield  to  none  of 
them  in  my  appreciation  of  the  services  of  those  gentlemen.  We 
all  know  that  Dr  Rhodes  is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land  as  an  active  philanthropist,  and  as  one  who  has  done 
ten  thousand  times  more  good  than  most  of  the  men  who  are 
r^iarded  as  philanthropists.  (Cheers.)  No  man  knows  more  than  Dr 
Rhodes  of  the  historical  and  practical  side  of  Poor  Law  work,  and 
there  is  no  man  who  can  surpass  him  in  comparisons  of  the  practical 
work  of  Poor  Law  in  various  countries  of  the  work  with  that  of  this 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Dr  Rhodes  is  respected  in  Austria  and 
America,  and  perhaps  he  knows  more  about  the  practical  working  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  than  any  man  living. 
(Cheers.)  I  speak  in  these  terms  of  praise  because  Dr  Rhodes  has 
never  spared  himself,  and  he  deserves  all  the  recognition  and  all  the 
credit  that  we  can  give  him.  (Cheers.)  As  regards  Mr  Hagger 
whom  we  all  respect  and  revere  (hear,  hear),  he  has  done  his  work 
admirably.  I  have  known  him  as  a  personal  friend  longer  than 
most  of  you,  and  if  I  say  that  my  respect  for  him  is  as  great  as  my 
love  for  him,  I  shall  be  giving  him  no  more  than  his  due.     (Cheers.) 

The  toast  was  musically  honoured  with  real  North-Westem 
cordiality. 

Dr  Rhodes,  in  thanking  the  proposer  of  the  toast  and  the  company 
for  the  kind  reception  of  it,  expressed  his  regret  that  Sir  John  Hib- 
bert  had  not  been  able  to  face  the  fatigue  of  more  than  one  day's 
attendance  at  the  Conference.  He  also  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
Mr  nagger's  eminent  services  as  a  Poor  Law  administrator. 

Mr  Hagger,  who  was  cheered  again  and  again  on  rising  to 
respond,  said  that  if  his  services  in  the  past  had  given  them  satis- 
faction, he  was  amply  repaid.  He  had  filled  the  office  of  Hon. 
Secretary  a  good  many  years,  and  had  been  a  Poor  Law  official  a 
good  many  more.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  a  few  months'  time  he  would 
be  able  to  say  that  he  had  spent  sixty  years  of  active  service  in  the 
administration  of  Poor  Law.     (Cheers). 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Saturday,  30TH  September. 

Dr  Rhodes  was  unanimously  voted  to  the  chair,  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr  George  Rooke,  seconded  by  Mr  R.  A.  Leach. 

The  discussion  of  Mr  Gardner's  paper  was  resumed. 

Rev.  Canon  Sylvester  (Prescot)  said  that  he  had  read  with 
great  interest  the  excellent  report  published  by  Mlsssrs  P.  S.  King  & 
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Son  on  the  Vagranq^  Conference  at  Lancaster,*  and  he  saw  that 
certain  resolutions  were  passed  thereat,  and  he  wished  for  a  pro- 
nouncement from  the  chair  as  to  whether  the  scope  of  the 
Committee  appointed  at  the  Lancaster  Conference  was  confined  to 
the  limits  of  those  resolutions,  the  main  purport  of  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  formation  of  farm  colonies.  There  was  a  division  of 
opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  such  colonies,  but  there  was  absolute 
unanimity  as  to  the  desirability  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  the 
tramps  in  the  casual  wards.  (Hear,  hear).  Uniformity  in  diet, 
detention,  and  tasks  might  do  much  pending  the  formation  of  form 
colonies,  or  other  large  experiments  which  might  be  advocated  by  the 
Lancaster  Vagrancy  Conference  Committee,  or  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Vagrancy.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would  give  the  utmost  consideration  to  the  result  which 
might  be  be  achieved  by  uniformity  of  treatment     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  C.  W.  Dran  (Clerk,  Ulverston  Union,  and  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Lancaster  Vagrancy  Conference)  moved : — 

"That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Committee  constituted  at  the 
Conference  recently  held  at  Lancaster  to  consider  the 
subject  of  Vagrancy,  should  lose  no  time  in  considering  the 
resolutions  approved  at  that  Conference ;  and  further,  that 
the  North-Western  Conference  urges  upon  those  Boards 
of  Guardians  who  have  not  yet  appointed  representatives  to 
serve  upon  the  Committee,  to  do  so.*' 

He  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  Canon  Sylvester,  and  said  that  he 
did  not  think  that  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  Lancaster  Vagrancy 
Committee  would  preclude  the  consideration  by  them  of  any  sound 
proposals  for  the  reduction  of  vagrancy.  Farm  colonies  were  urged 
very  strongly  by  some,  and  his  own  personal  opinions  are  in  favour 
of  training  colonies,  an  expression  he  preferred.  He  hoped  that  that 
Conference  would  not  obstruct  the  work  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Lancaster  Vagrancy  Committee.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  Jenner-Fust  (Local  Government  Board)  said  that  there 
were  a  few  points  upon  which  all  were  agreed  in  the  treatment  of 
vagrants.  Uniformity  of  treatment  was  one  of  them,  but  it  could 
not  be  secured  under  the  present  system  of  independent  manage- 
ment in  the  different  Unions.  He  thought  that  the  feeling  of  &e 
Conference  at  Lancaster  was  that  it  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
extension  of  the  administrative  control  over  a  much  wider  area. 
Having  given  an  outline  of  his  speech  at  the  recent  Conference  at 
Lancaster,  Mr  Jenner-Fust  said  that  those  who  advocated  the 
transfer  of  the  control  of  the  tramps  from  the  Guardians  to  the 
police,  argued  as  if  they  thought  the  police  were  a  homogeneous 

•  Held  September  1905 :  Report  of  Proceedings  pablished  by  P.  S.  King  &  Son, 
Westminster.     Price,  6d. 
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body  roani^ed  by  one  head,  and  administered  unifonnly  tbroughout 
the  country,  whereas  that  was  not  at  all  the  position  of  things ;  the 
police,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  local  forces,  it  is  true,  inspected 
and  subsidised  by  the  State,  but  primarily  under  local  control.  In 
Lancashire  there  were  some  twenty  of  these  forces,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  likely  that  there  would  be  more  uniformity  under 
twenty  police  forces  than  under  thirty  Boards  of  Guardians.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  would  be  the  same  unwholesome  rivalry  that  now 
prevailed  to  make  the  casual  wards  a  little  more  disagreeable  than 
those  in  the  adjoining  districts.  Moreover,  there  would  be  constant 
conflict  between  the  Guardians  and  the  police  in  the  large  towns  in 
r^ard  ^to  the  true  classification  of  some  cases,  as  to  whether  they 
were  "  corner  men,"  really  resident,  who  ought  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Workhouse,  or  vagrants  who  ought  to  be  in  the  tramp  wards. 
The  second  proposal  is  to  the  combination  of  Unions  required  no 
legislation,  it  could  be  effected  under  the  existing  law,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  A  Joint-Committee  for 
the  North-Westem  Conference  District  would  cover  every  acre  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  would  be  a  most  influential  body,  and 
might  approach  the  Local  Government  Board  or  Parliament  and  ask 
for  any  extension  of  powers  or  for  grants-in-aid  with  far  more  prospect 
of  success  than  any  isolated  authority  could  do.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let 
them  not  imagine,  however,  that  he  thought  that  such  a  Joint- 
Committee  was  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  vagrancy  straight  off; 
it  could  only  touch  the  fringe  of  the  subject,  but  it  would  be  a  step 
in  advance,  and  it  might  be  able  to  classify  the  vagrants  and  to  deal 
more  with  the  individuals  than  they  did  at  present,  and  so  remove 
the  reproach  that  Guardians  did  nothing  of  a  remedial  character  for 
the  vagrants.  He  should  certainly  give  his  voice  against  any  pro- 
posal to  transfer  the  management  of  the  vagrants  to  the  police. 
(Cheers.) 

Miss  Lees  (Oldham)  said  that  this  year  she  had  visited  Denmark, 
a  small  country  where  the  conditions  were  not  at  all  similar  to  those 
in  this  country,  but  interesting  nevertheless  as  a  place  where  they 
had  solved  their  own  vagrancy  problem.  Men  who  wilfully  neglected 
to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  were  sent  to  an  institution 
and  compelled  to  learn  and  to  follow  certain  industries,  the  improv- 
able cases  being  gradually  drafted  to  other  institutions.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Leach  said  that  he  hoped  that  no  resolution  would  be  passed 
by  the  Conference  beyond  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the 
paper.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Lancashire  Vagrancy  Conference  Com- 
mittee ought  to  be  left,  a  free  hand  to  carry  out  the  work  entrusted 
to  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Another  reasoa  against  any  resolution  was  that 
the  Departmental  Committee  whidf  were  appointed  in  compliance 
with  the  requests  of  the  various  j^or  Law  Conferences  were  fully 
representative  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  as  well  as  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  if  the  Conference  tried  to  do  too  much  they 
might  just  succeed  in  doing  nothing  at  all.    (Hear,  hear.)    His  own 
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opinion  was  adverse  to  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  tramps  to 
the  police.  The  relief  of  destitution  appertained  to  the  Poor  Law. 
The  law  at  present  gave  ample  powers  to  the  police  to  repress  the 
sturdy  beggar.  The  police  had  nothing  to  do,  properly,  with  the 
relief  of  destitution,  and  there  would  be  endless  trouble  in  classifying 
the  cases.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  trade  was  good  vagrancy  decreased, 
when  it  was  bad  numbers  of  men  were  thrust  upon  the  road  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  put  them 
under  the  supervision  of  the  police.  (Hear,  hear.)  Many  tramps 
were  more  fit  for  the  infirmary  than  for  the  casual  ward,  and  the 
Guardians  were  the  persons  best  fitted  to  deal  with  such  cases. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  amount  of  vagrancy  was  largely  a  question  of  the 
geographical  position  of  a  Union,  and  in  his  opinion  there  should  be 
local  administration  with  grants-in-aid  from  the  county  or  from  die 
Imperial  Exchequer.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  IsHERWOOD  (Bury)  seconded  Mr  Dean's  amendment  Com- 
bination could  do  a  great  deal.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Lancaster 
Vagrancy  Conference  Committee  should  be  urged  to  continue  its 
labours  and  report  in  due  course.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Horn  (Burnley)  endorsed  Mr  Leach's  remarks.  He  was 
surprised  that  the  author  of  the  paper  should  suggest  the  trans- 
fer of  the  tramps  to  the  care  of  the  police.  He  would  have 
thought  that  by  this  time  everybody  had  learned  that  force  was  no 
remedy.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  long  as  human  nature  remained  as  it 
was  there  would  be  vagrancy.  For  three  hundred  years  there  had 
been  repression,  even  to  the  extent  of  piercing  the  ear  and  the  death 
penalty,  but  it  had  not  stopped  vagrancy.  The  heroic  remedy  of 
the  day  was  the  farm  or  training  colony.  That  was  a  question  that 
required  very  careful  consideration,  for  what  was  it  but  a  modified 
form  of  Dartmoor.  ("Oh,  oh,"  and  hear,  hear.)  It  was  all  very 
well  to  deny  it,  but  the  vagrant  was  to  be  forcibly  detained  and  sent 
there  and  compelled  to  work,  and  how  did  that  differ  from  the 
convict  prison  at  Dartmoor?  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  That 
was  a  very  different  scheme  from  that  propounded  by  that  great  and 
just  man.  General  Booth — (cheers) — but  even  with  the  money  and 
means  that  the  Salvation  Army  had  had  at  its  command  the  colonies 
had  not  been  very  satisfactory.  He  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  author.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Leonard  (Rochdale)  said  that  if  the  author  had  used  the 
word  "State"  instead  of  "police"  his  resolution  would  have  been 
far  less  likely  to  be  objected  to.  The  treatment  of  tramps  up  to  the 
present  time  had  been  an  abject  failure.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  urgency  that  some  reform  should  be  instituted. 
There  had  been  little  or  no  readiness  to  combine  on  the  part  of  the 
Guardians.  He  believed  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  hit  on 
the  right  plan  in  suggesting  that  the  tramps  should  be  removed 
from  the  care  of  the  Guardians,  who  had  merely  made  the  tramp  a 
shuttlecock  between  the  various  Unions.    But  it  did  not  neces- 
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sarjly  follow  that  vagrancy  should  be  handed  over  to  the  police,  who 
might  be  too  harsh  in  their  methods.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Young  (Nantwich)  appealed  to  the  author  to  withdraw  the 
resolution  as  its  adoption  would  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Lancaster  Vagrancy  Conference  Committee.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  BiLLiNGE  (Warrington)  said  that  he  supported  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  author  for  his  very  timely  paper.  What  were  the 
objections  to  combination  ?  The  Boards  of  Guardians  everywhere 
had  been  memorialised  during  the  last  year  or  two  by  "  ratepayers' 
associations"  and  "property  owners'  associations"  not  to  embark  in 
any  schemes  that  would  cost  money.     (Laughter  and  "  question.") 

A  Member — It  is  beating  a  piece  of  cold  iron,  this  kind  of  thing. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter,  amid  which  the  delegate  from  Warrington 
resumed  his  seat) 

Dr  Rhodes  said  that  a  great  deal  was  said  about  the  cost  of 
vagrancy.  A  few  days  ago  he  was  going  through  the  returns  for 
some  of  the  large  cities  of  England  and  he  found  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  outbreaks  of  small-pox  resulted  from  the  tramp.  The 
resultant  expense  was  enormous,  and  if  that  was  checked  by  proper 
treatment  of  the  tramp,  the  economy  which  would  be  effected  would 
be  immense.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  author  referred  to  the  historical 
aspect  of  the  subject,  but  he  did  not  go  back  so  far  as  he  (Dr 
Rhodes)  would  have  done  in  that  aspect  of  the  matter,  to  a  point 
when  the  distinctions  were  drawn  between  "  those  able  to  labour  and 
those  impotent  to  labour;"  that  was  the  old  distinction  and  that 
would  have  to  be  the  distinction  in  the  future.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  often  said  that  a  great  many  of  the  tramps  were  elderly  men  who 
had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  solely  on  account  of  their  age, 
but  the  percentage  of  such  per  thousand,  as  shown  by  certain 
exhaustive  experiments  he  conducted  some  years  ago,  was  not  very 
high ;  in  fact,  the  elderly  man  of  industrious  habits  seldom  figured 
in  the  casual  wards.  (Hear,  hear.)  Another  popular  misconception 
was  that  the  tramp  was  a  man  travelling  from  Land's  End  to  John  o' 
Groats — no  such  thing,  most  of  them  made  a  r^ular  round  over  a 
comparatively  small  area.  He  personally  favoured  the  retention  of 
the  treatment  of  vagrants  in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians  rather  than 
its  transfer  to  the  police.  He  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
author  not  to  press  his  resolution.  As  far  as  he  knew  the  Lancaster 
Vagrancy  Conference  Committee  had  a  thoroughly  free  hand  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  vagrancy.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  author  of  the  paper  replying,  said  that  he  was  sorry  that 
Mr  Jenner-Fust  was  against  him.  He  was  particularly  anxious  that 
the  Conference  should  express  its  opinion  as  to  whether  the  case  of 
the  vagrant  should  be  transferred  from  the  Poor  Law  to  the  police. 
He  held  the  opinion  very  strongly  that  the  cost  of  vagrants  should  be 
a  charge  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer  or  the  County  rates,  prefer- 
ably the  former. 

The  amendment  was  declared  to  be  carried. 
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Mr  Lbach  therefore  moved  the  omission  of  all  words  in  the 
amendment  after  "that,"  and  the  substitution  of  "the  best  thanks 
of  the  Conference  be  given  to  the  author  for  his  paper." 

Mr  Haggbr  (Hon.  Secretary)  pointed  out  the  undesirability  of 
that  step. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  as  the  substantive  resolution  and 
was  declared  "  carried  with  two  dissentients." 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  cordially  thanked 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Gardner  for  his  paper. 

Rev.  Father  J.  H.  Roche  (Bucklow)  then  read  the  following 
paper: — 

NURSING  IN  SMALL  WORKHOUSES,  AND 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  UNION 
INFIRMARIES. 

By  Rev.  Father  J.  H.  ROCHE, 


Judging  from  the  many  times  that  questions  of 
nursing  and  hospital  administration  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  Conference  during  the  past  few  years,  it 
would  seem  either  that  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  to  arrive  at  a  right  and  fair  system,  or  that 
there  is  some  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  accept  the  views  and  systems  set  out 
with  such  fulness  and  frequency.  Whatever  may  be 
the  true  need  of  still  further  discussion  on  so  well 
worn  a  subject  I  am  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to 
say,  but  at  any  rate  I  have  been  asked  to  bring  the 
matter  once  again  before  you.  If  I  have  nothing  new 
to  say  to  you,  I  can  only  hope  that  the  old  things  may 
be  said  in  a  new  way,  and  so  some  of  them  may  get 
home. 

The  difficulties  of  the  problem,  such  as  they  are, 
seem  to  me  to  resolve  themselves  in  all  cases  into  the 
old  one  of  how  to  combine  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
of  effective  service  to  the  sick  under  the  care  of  the 
Guardians  with  the  minimum  of  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 

These  two  phrases,  however,  **  maximum  of  effici- 
ency "  and  •'  minimum  of  cost,"  when  each  is  viewed 
separately,  are  capable  of  such  a  diversity  of  applica- 
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tion  as  to  be  of  little  real  value  in  formulating  a  (Mrac- 
tical  scheme.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider 
each  with  the  other,  and  thus  arrive,  if  at  all,  at  a  basis 
of  action  which,  being  reasonable  and  moderate,  may 
commend  itself  to  all. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  which  it 
appears  to  me  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
our  subject,  and  as  they  have  a  very  direct  bearing 
indeed  on  any  discussion  of  Workhouse  or  Poor  Law 
nursing,  should  be  treated  as  preliminary  to  the  general 
question. 

The  Consolidated  Orders  of  1847,  the  Nursing 
Order  of  1897,  ^md,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  all  official  decisions  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  almost  all  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Workhouse  management,  establish  the  supreme  autho- 
rity in  the  government  of  any  Workhouse  in  the 
Master,  and  under  him,  of  the  Matron,  and  this  govern- 
ment or  supervision  extends  over  the  hospital  also. 
No  one  can  question  this,  and  no  one  does.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  most  vital  importance,  if  Boards  of 
Guardians  would  do  their  office  to  the  poor,  and 
especially  the  sick  poor,  justly  and  satisfactorily,  that 
the  greatest  possible  care  and  all  the  judgment  they 
can  obtain  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
persons  for  so  supremely  responsible  a  post. 

In  1894  Sir  Walter  Forster,  at  that  time  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
speaking  at  one  of  our  own  Conferences  in  the  general 
discussion  of  a  paper  by  Dr  Rhodes,  said  :  ''  He  hoped 
the  Governor's  (or  Masters)  office  would  be  made 
more  honourable  and  distinguished.  There  was  no 
higher  or  more  responsible  duty  left  to  them  by  the 
founder  of  their  religion  than  that  in  regard  to  the 
poor.  Therefore,  he  hoped  in  the  future  that  they 
would  not  hear  of  porters  being  made  Masters  of 
Workhouses,  but  that  a  totally  different  class  of 
Masters  and  Matrons,  members  of  a  more  cultured 
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class,  would  be  employed,  who  should  improve  the 
discipline  of  the  whole  institution." 

These  are  wise  words,  but  I  fear  they  have  not 
always  or  often  been  attended  to,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  such  as  some  of  us  know  only  too  well. 

For  a  position  of  such  responsibility  and  power 
what  is  wanted  is  a  man  who  will  combine  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  suaviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re, 
who  will  be  gifted  not  only  with  strength  of  character, 
but  above  all  with  that  combination  of  strength  and 
power  of  command  with  gentleness,  judgment,  and 
equability,  which  we  call  tact. 

And  in  hardly  a  less  degree  we  should  look  for 
similar  qualities  in  the  Matron.  For  her  post  and  work 
what  is  needed,  indeed,  is  a  combination  of  these  same 
qualities  along  with  womanly  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
And  of  such  we  know  procul  et  de  ultimis  finibus  pre- 
Hum  ejus  (Proverbs  31).  Too  often,  I  fear,  the  only 
qualification  the  Matron  has  for  her  responsibilities  is 
that  she  is  the  wife  of  the  Master,  and  the  lowest  offer 
gets  the  job— in  other  words,  it  is  the  minimum  of  cost 
that  has  been  the  guiding  principle  in  selecting  her — and 
the  result  is  not  infrequently  maximum  of  inefficiency, 
with  an  abundant  train  of  worries  and  small  disasters 
for  the  House  Committee  in  the  years  to  come. 

And  if  Sir  Walter  Forster's  words  were  justified  at 
that  date  (1894),  we  may  be  very  sure  that  they  are 
still  more  worthy  of  consideration  now.  For  the  in- 
creasing honour  attaching  to  the  nursing  profession 
has  undoubtedly  brought  a  socially  somewhat  better 
and  more  cultured  class  of  women  into  its  ranks. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  true  of  the  nursing  pro- 
fession in  general,  and  I  think  we  can  say  that  it  is  on 
the  whole  equally  true  of  the  nurses  in  our  Work- 
houses. Undoubtedly,  too,  we  may  look  for,  as  we 
must  strive  after,  still  further  improvement  in  this 
matter  as  the  years  go  by.  Mrs  Gamp  and  Mrs 
Squeers,  thank  heaven !  are  as  dead  as  the  Dodo,  and 
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their  methods  with  them,  and  the  evolutionary  process 
of  social  life  has  brought  forth  a  far  different  type  of 
woman,  and  far  other  methods,  with  a  zeal  to  tend  the 
sick  and  suffering.  It  is  hardly  likely,  then,  that 
Superintendent  and  other  nurses,  who  by  training  and 
education  are  women  of  refinement  and  culture,  whose 
vocation  in  life  is  to  tend  the  sick  and  failing  with 
scientific  exactness  and  womanly  sympathy,  it  is  hardly 
likely,  I  say,  that  such  women  will  allow  themselves  to 
be  for  long  the  victims  of  a  petty  tyrant  or  a  bluster- 
ing bully  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority."  We 
cannot  do  without  our  nurses,  and  we  cannot  do 
without  the  best — best  in  knowledge  and  character — 
and  it  is  ours  to  see  to  it  that  life  in  our  Workhouse 
hospitals  is  made  possible  for  them  without  breaking 
them  down  in  health  or  character. 

As  the  headship  and  governorship  of  the  whole 
House  remains,  and  for  wise  and  sufficient  reasons 
must  remain,  with  the  Master,  I  say  again  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  Master, 
and  where  one  is  already  in  office  who  is  not  suitable, 
the  House  Committee  should  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  him  to  see  that  he  does  not,  by  overstepping  the 
line  of  his  lawful  authority,  endanger  the  real  efficiency 
of  the  work  of  his  subordinates. 

As  regards  the  Matron,  except  in  the  very  smallest 
Workhouses,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  post 
should  not  be  held  by  the  wife  of  the  Master,  and 
where  it  is  so  held  she  should  be  one  who  is  qualified 
to  act  as  head  nurse.  It  would  take  up  too  much  of 
your  time  to  go  into  all  the  details,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  both  these  statements  are  sound,  and  in  the 
interests  ultimately  both  of  efficient  and  economical 
administration,  and  that  they  are  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  and  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  1902. 

There  is  one  other  matter  preliminary  to  a  study  of 
Workhouse  nursing  and  management  to  which  I  would 
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briefly  draw  your  attention.  It  was  dealt  with  very 
ably  in  a  paper  read  in  1901  before  this  Conference, 
entitled,  **  The  Proper  Use  of  Poor  Law  Infirmaries," 
by  Mr  Manton,  of  Birmingham.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  aright,  and  this  is  certainly  my  own  view, 
the  Poor  Law  Infirmary  or  Workhouse  Hospital  is 
the  poor  man's  hospital — a  place  provided  for  the 
careful  tending  and,  where  possible,  the  nursing  back 
to  health  and  wage  earning  of  the  poor  man,  not 
necessarily  the  absolutely  destitute.  It  is  important 
to  remember  this  point,  for,  as  the  writer  pointed  out, 
the  tendency  of  some  years  past  has  been — and  rightly 
so — to  regard  the  act  of  restoring  the  working  man  or 
woman  to  health  and  strength,  and  consequently  to  the 
power  of  remunerative  labour,  as  a  true  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Poor  Law.  For  inasmuch  as  such  action  tends 
directly  to  lessen  pauperism  both  in  the  man  himself  and 
those  dependant  on  him,  it  is  one  of  the  primary  objects 
for  which  the  Poor  Law  is  now  maintained.  The  Work- 
house Hospital,  therefore,  be  it  large  or  small,  be  it  part 
of  the  Workhouse  proper  or  a  separate  establishment 
specially  erected  and  equipped,  is  doing  the  work  of 
the  Poor  Law,  and  doing  effectively  part  of  the  work 
for  which  a  Board  of  Guardians  is  elected,  if  it  is  nurs- 
ing back  to  strength  and  wage  earning  the  broken- 
down  workman.  It  is  not  solely — though  that  is  part 
of  its  function — ^a  place  for  sheltering  and  tending  in 
their  extremity  those  who,  being  destitute  and  incapable 
of  work,  are  drifting  slowly  towards  the  inevitable  end. 
Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  new  Commission 
appointed  in  connection  with  the  Unemployed  Bill,  or 
whatever  at  long  last  may  be  the  result  of  the  agitation 
for  Old  Age  Pensions,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
function  of  nursing  the  **  poor  "  man  back  to  health,  or 
easing  his  last  earthly  journey,  will  still  remain  the 
office  of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  or  of  whatever  body  takes 
their  place.  This  will  certainly  be  so  in  those  districts 
which  are  not  provided  with  voluntary  hospitals. 
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It  remains  true,  therefore,  as  has  been  urged  so 
often  at  the  Conferences,  that  those  Boards  are  doing  a 
wise  and  poKtic  thing,  and  pursuing  a  policy  of  true 
economy,  who  are  making  strenuous  exertions  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nursing  accommodation  and  staff  for 
their  sick  wards. 

In  dealing  with  hospital  work  and  manage- 
ment, the  first  person  we  ought  to  consider  is 
the  Medical  Officer.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  I 
need  dwell  upon  him  or  his  work  in  this  paper.  He 
has  tolerably  full  powers  already,  if  he  has  not  always 
the  courage  to  use  them  and  by  so  doing  perhaps 
render  his  relations  with  his  employers  on  the  Board 
somewhat  strained.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  introduce  what 
I  fear  would  be  extremely  contentious  matter,  by  stat- 
ing my  own  strong  views  on  the  question  of  the 
appointment  of  lady  doctors  to  such  institutions  as 
ours.  I  would  only  point  out  in  regard  to  this,  that 
the  sick  poor  who  are  our  charges  in  the  Workhouse 
Hospital  while  there  are  not  free  agents,  and  must 
submit  to  whomsoever  we  appoint  as  Medical  Officer. 
I  have  in  my  own  experience  known  of  cases  (both 
men  and  women)  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
enter  the  Workhouse,  who  preferred,  as  they  said,  to  die 
where  they  were  rather  than  be  taken  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Workhouse  Hospital,  of  which  the  head  was  a 
lady  doctor.  Perhaps  it  was  prejudice — who  shall 
say?  However,  I  make  no  statement  of  my  own 
views — strong  though  they  are— as  I  think  the  matter 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  One 
matter  which  I  should  like  to  have  discussed,  however, 
is  this.  I  shall  state  it  in  the  form  of  a  proposition. 
I  believe  that  in  all  but  the  very  smallest  Workhouse 
Hospitals  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  that  the 
Medical  Officer,  even  a  non-resident  Medical  Officer 
should  be  g^ven  the  opportunity  to  instruct  the  nurses  by 
lectures  or  otherwise  in  their  duties.  This  would  forward 
the  education  of  the  nurses  in  their  profession,  and  would 
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enable  even  the  smaller  hospitals  to  accept  the  services 
of  probationers,  and  I  think  it  would  not  involve  any 
very  large  additional  expense  to  the  Guardians. 
Whatever  additional  fee  was  paid  to  the  Medical 
Officer  for  this  extra  duty  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  more 
than  repaid  in  the  long  run  by  the  greater  efficiency 
and  permanency  of  the  hospital  staff. 

By  right  of  her  position  as  the  deputy  of  the 
Master  and  in  his  absence  the  head  of  the  whole 
house,  hospital  included,  the  next  person  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  Matron.  In  a  very  small  hospital,  that 
is,  where  there  are  fewer  than  three  nurses  (to  use  the 
terminology  of  the  Nursing  Order),  the  Matron  will 
naturally  have  control  of  the  sick  wards.  Hence  arises 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  necessity  of  such  cases,  viz., 
that  the  Matron  should  be  a  trained  nurse.  For  if 
she  is  not,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  trained  nurses 
will  serve  under  her  as  their  chief;  and  if  there  is  no 
single  trained  nurse  in  the  sick  wards,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  there  will  be  either  efficient  or  economical 
sick  nursing,  and  that  I  contend  is  what  we  as  Guard- 
ians have  to  aim  at  and  strive  after.  Such  a  condition 
will  limit  the  choice  of  Guardians  in  the  selection  of  a 
Master,  but  I  for  one  do  not  think  such  limitation  will 
in  the  long  run  make  for  anything  but  good  in  the 
Poor  Law  service. 

In  larger  hospitals,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment, 
the  necessities  of  the  case  are  already  provided  for  by 
the  Nursing  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
That  Order,  which  is  an  extremely  valuable  one, 
makes  certain  distinct  provisions,  and  it  is  with  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  conditions  there  provided 
that  this  paper  mainly  deals. 

The  Nursing  Order  of  1897  directs  that  wherever 
at  that  time  or  subsequently  the  number  of  nurses  in  a 
Workhouse  is  three  or  more,  one  should  be  appointed 
as  superintendent  nurse,  and  that  (unless  the  Local 
Government  Board  dispense  in  any  particular  case) 
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such  superintendent  nurse  should  hold  certain  well- 
defined  qualifications.  Her  duties,  in  that  Order,  are 
defined  as  being  "  to  superintend  and  control "  the  other 
nurses  in  their  work  for  the  sick.  But  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  of  1902,  having  gone  thoroughly 
into  the  matter,  consider  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  she  should  be  made  the  officer  primarily  respon- 
sible to  the  Guardians  under  the  medical  officer  for 
the  care  and  welfare  of  the  sick  (Report,  p.  30) ;  and 
they  declare  further  that  where  there  is  a  duly  qualified 
superintendent  nurse  the  Master  should  be  relieved  of 
all  specific  duties  in  connection  with  the  sick  in  the 
sick  wards,  and  that  full  and  definite  responsibility  in 
respect  of  these  duties  should  be  imposed  on  the 
superintendent  nurse.  The  whole  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  to  the  same 
effect,  viz.,  to  make  the  superintendent  nurse  respon- 
sible under  the  medical  officer  for  everything  in  con- 
nection with  the  care  of  the  sick,  including  the  order, 
cleanliness,  punctuality,  obedience,  and  efficiency  of 
the  nurses.  She  is  to  have  no  authority  outside  the 
hospital,  and  with  certain  small  limitations,  full 
authority  within  it.  This,  I  consider,  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  it  must  make  for  efficiency,  economy,  and 
good  order  in  the  place  above  all  others  where 
efficiency  and  discipline  are  needed  and  economy  least 
likely  to  be  encouraged  unless  there  is  one  clear 
head  and  a  strong  guiding  hand  to  control. 

I  hold  too  that  in  all  large  hospitals  there  should 
also  be  a  night  superintendent  (subject  to  the  day 
superintendent)  to  control  the  night  staff,  for  really 
efficient  nursing  requires  that  there  should  be  the  same 
exactness  and  care  in  carrying  out  the  doctor's  orders  at 
night  as  during  the  day.  In  acute  cases  the  same  treat- 
ment has  to  be  administered  more  or  less  frequently 
during  the  night,  poultices  punctually  and  carefully 
changed^  medicine  and  nourishment  given  at  regular 
intervals,  infants  fed,  &c.    Usually  the  night  nurses,  too. 
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are  responsible  for  the  washing  of  the  sick,  making  or 
remaking  their  beds,  and  easing  their  pain,  and  if  there 
is  no  one  in  authority  to  see  to  this  and  only  a  written 
report  to  be  handed  in  in  the  morning  to  the  day 
superintendent,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is  even  in  nurses,  there  is  opportunity 
for  a  good  deal  of  slipshod  if  not  of  positive  neglect. 
This  would  be  obviated  if  there  were  a  superintendent 
at  night  as  well  as  during  the  day.  This,  of  course,  is 
largely  a  question  of  staffing,  and  equally,  of  course, 
of  accommodation.  But  it  would  certainly  produce  the 
best  results  and  is  an  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  wherever 
possible. 

Besides  the  superintendent  nurse  there  are  three 
other  classes  of  nurse  recognised  by  the  Poor  Law 
authority,  viz. : — 

(i.)  Probationers,    (2.)    Qualified  Nurses ^    i.e.,  in 

general  those  who  have  had  one  year  s  training  and 
old  a  formal  certificate  from  a  training  school,  and 
(3.)  Trained  Nurses  with  three  years'  training  in  a 
hospital  with  a  resident  medical  officer,  and  a  formal 
certificate. 

No  exact  rule  can  be  given  as  to  how  many  of 
each  class  should  be  employed,  for  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  determine,  from  the  practice  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  other  authorities  what  should  be  the 
proportion  of  nurses  to  patients. 

Many  Boards  who  would  be  willing  to  do  better 
than  they  are  doing  are  still  hampered  by  the  evil 
inheritance  of  days  gone  by.  Their  sick  wards  are 
small  and  inconvenient,  and  they  have  no  proper 
accommodation  for  an  adequate  staff  of  nurses.  I  think, 
however,  that  a  proportion  of  one  nurse  to  not  more 
than  fifteen  beds  is  a  fair  average,  especially  where  the 
cases  are  such  as  to  require  nursing  and  are  not 
simply  **  seniles."  I  know  that  some  people  will  not 
accept  such  a  proportion,  in  fact  I  have  heard  one 
member  of  a  Board  urge  that  each  nurse  should  be 
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responsible  for  fifty  beds !  My  view,  however,  is  that 
from  ten  to  fifteen  cases  of  real  sickness,  and  requiring 
humane  and  skilful  attention,  is  as  many  as  one  nurse 
-can  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  some  Boards  is  to 
^et  suitable  nurses,  and  having  got  them  to  keep  them. 
And  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  usually  one  of  two 
things — sometimes  both.  The  nurses  are  overworked 
and  have  no  sufficient  rest  and  recreation — both  due  to 
understaffing — or  there  is  no  suitable  accommodation 
provided  for  them.  The  remedies  in  each  case  are 
obvious,  though  in  the  matter  of  new  or  better 
accommodation  many  of  the  Boards  of  the  smaller 
Workhouses  are  practically  helpless.  Assuming  that 
the  staff  is  adequate,  having  regard  to  a  proper  allow- 
ance of  free  time,  relief,  and  night  duty,  I  think  the 
smaller  hospitals  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  some 
scheme  were  devised  to  enable  them  to  retain  the 
services  of  suitable  nurses  by  automatic  increases  of 
^salary  rising  to  a  maximum  in  three  or  five  years.  I 
have  alluded  to  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  size  of  a  hospital  nursing  staff  in  both  large  and 
small  hospitals.  My  own  view,  and  I  have  consulted  a 
-number  of  medical  men  on  the  point,  is  that  one  nurse 
to  ten  or  at  most  fifteen  patients  is  a  fair  proportion. 
Let  us  say  fifteen  for  our  present  Workhouse  Hospitals, 
where  there  is  always  a  number  of  merely  old  age  cases 
not  requiring  very  much  in  the  way  of  nursing.  In 
any  hospital,  then,  of  100  beds  I  should  suggest,  in 
addition  to  the  superintendent,  six  nurses  for  aay  duty 
with  two  probationers,  and  two  at  least  for  night  duty. 
Apart  from  the  employment  of  probationers — and  this 
introduces  another  knotty  question  which  I  cannot 
consider  here — I  consider  this  a  minimum  staff  for  the 
number  of  beds  supposed.  Of  the  eight  nurses  men- 
tioned, three  at  least  should  be  trained  ones,  the 
remaining  five  bein^  "  qualified,"  i.e.,  with  one  year's 
training   in   and   holding  the   formal  certificate  of  a 
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minor  training  school.  Moreover,  I  think  everjr 
Workhouse  Hospital,  except  the  very  smallest,  could 
be  and  should  be  made  into  at  least  a  minor  training 
school — and  with  but  little  extra  cost  to  the  ratepayers 
(as  I  have  pointed  out  already  when  speaking  of  the 
M.O.),  this  extra  cost  being  the  extra  remuneration 
given  to  the  visiting  Medical  Officer  for  his  lectures 
or  instruction  to  the  probationer  nurses. 

From  what  I  have  written  thus  far,  it  appears  to- 
me that  the  matters  which  seem  to  call  for  the  special 
attention  of  the  Boards  of  small  Workhouse  Hospitals 
(that  is,  roughly  speaking,  of  Workhouses  with  less  than 
ICO  beds  for  sick  cases)  centre  round  these  points 
mainly : — 

(a.)  The  provision  of  an  adequate  staff  of  nurses, 
having  due  regard  to  relief  and  night  duty,  and  of 
proper  care  of  the  sick. 

(6.)  The  satisfactory  "housing"  or  accommodation 
of  the  nursing  staff. 

(c.)  The  regulation  of  the  respective  spheres  of 
authority  of  matrons  and  superintendent  nurses. 

(d.)  The  supply  of  adequate  non-nursing  help,, 
whether  '*paid"  or  ''pauper,"  and  the  control  of  such. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  Departmental' 
Committee  of  1902  in  its  detailed  Report  has  dealt 
with  most  of  these  difficulties,  and  that  if  their  findings 
and  recommendations  were  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
a  new  "  Hospital  or  Nursing  Order "  superseding 
the  out-of-date  one  of  1847,  ^^^  enlarging  that  of 
1897,  £ilniost  all  of  these  troubles  would  be  adequately 
met  and  overcome.  The  size  of  the  nursing  stafT 
and  their  accommodation,  however,  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  and  the  necessities  forced  upon  them  in  many 
cases  by  constant  changes  of  staff  and  the  loss  of  good 
nurses. 

I   must  earnestly  recommend  this   Report  of  the 
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Departmental  Committee  of  19th  November  1902  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  every  Guardian  who  has 
at  heart  the  wellbeing  of  our  sick  poor,  and  the  proper 
and  enlightened  and  efficient  administration  of  our 
Poor  Law  hospitals. 

One  point  which  I  have  hardly  touched  at  all,  but 
ivhich  is  worth  careful  consideration,  is  the  question  of 
•extra  non-nursing  help  in  the  hospital.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  question  of  some  difficulty,  and  is  too,  one 
of  the  matters  which  tend  to  friction  and  inefficiency. 
Matrons  and  Masters  are  blamed,  and  often  perhaps 
unjustly.  Superintendent  nurses  lose  patience  and 
sometimes  heart  over  the  matter.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  provision  can  be  made  in  small  hospitals  for 
*'  paia  "  help — I  refer  to  ward  scrubbers  and  cleaners, 
and  cooks  for  the  nurses  in  some  cases — and  yet 
**  pauper  '*  help  must  of  necessity  be  most  unsatisfactory 
•even  at  its  best.  Hear  what  has  been  written  to  me 
by  a  superintendent  nurse.  **  In  a  small  but  busy 
hospital  (100  beds)  where  the  staff  is  small,  the  em- 
ployment of  pauper  help  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
The  ward  helpers  are  constantly  changing;  one  just 
gets  them  into  the  way  of  doing  things  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  way  when  they  take  their  discharge, 
and  a  stranger  comes,  and  the  same  laborious  process 
has  to  be  gone  through  again.  Often,  too,  they  are 
people  who  do  not  like  work,  and  do  not  want  work 
— the  'born  tired'  variety — and  often,  too,  they  are 
people  who  are  mentally  deficient.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence I  have  often  informed  the  Master  or  Matron  that 
we  were  one,  two,  or  three  helpers  short,  and  have 
simply  been  told  that  there  was  no  one  to  send 
{which  was  likely  enough  true),  and  so  the  work  has  had 
to  be  left  undone,  or  convalescing  patients  told  off  to 
do  it.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  too,  that  if  a  helper 
is  asked  to  do  anything  which  he  or  she  considers  a 
little  'extra,'  he  takes  his  discharge  for  a  few  days, 
and  we  are  left  without  a  helper  until  the  little  holiday 
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is  over."  This,  as  many  of  us  know,  is  a  constantly 
recurring  difficulty  in  hospitals  which  depend  on 
pauper  help,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  lessened  when  the 
Master  is  compelled  to  insist  on  "hard  labour"  for 
every  man  and  woman  who  is  certified  for  such  by  the 
Medical  Officer,  and  yet  if  they  are  not  fit  for  **  hard 
labour  "  they  are  not  likely  to  be  very  fit  for  the  rather 
unpleasant  forms  of  labour  which  they  will  have  to  do 
in  the  hospital.  Personally,  though,  as  I  stated  in  the 
beginning,  I  recognise  the  difficulty,  yet  in  the  true 
interests  of  efficiency  and  economy  combined  in  the 
poor  man's  hospital,  I  see  no  other  solution  than  "  paid 
help."  A  still  more  urgent  need  of  efficient,  and  there- 
fore *'paid,"  help,  is  felt  in  those  hospitals  where  there 
is  a  separate  kitchen  for  the  nursing  staff.  For  the 
nurses,  whose  efficiency  must  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  their  general  health,  and  their  health  upon  the 
food  provided  for  them,  to  have  to  depend  upon  the 
offchance  of  securing  a  good  pauper  cook  is  little  short 
of  criminal.  The  sights  and  smells,  the  continuous- 
hours  of  work,  even  in  well-ventilated  wards,  and  the 
very  nature  of  their  duties,  do  not  conduce  to  appetite. 
The  food,  therefore,  should  be  good  and  should  be 
made  as  tempting  as  possible  by  decent  cooking, 
otherwise  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  cup  of  tea 
are  "  made  to  do,"  with  disastrous  results  to  the  health  of 
the  nurses.  I  have  known  a  case  where  the  only  help 
available  for  the  nurses'  kitchen,  and  the  only  person 
provided  to  cook  the  food  provided  by  the  Guardians 
for  their  nurses,  was  a  young  woman  of  three  or  four 
and  twenty,  an  epileptic  and  partly  imbecile,  who  was 
awaiting  her  time  for  the  maternity  ward.  It  may  be 
urged  that  this  was  an  accident,  but  true  economy^ 
eliminates  the  chances  of  such  accidents,  especially 
when  the  cost  is  ultimately  not  mere  money,  but  the  en- 
feebled  body  and  intelligence  of  a  willing  servant.  I 
urge  again,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  that  it  is 
only  just  that  some  "paid"  help  should  be  provided  in  all 
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cases  where  the  hospital  is  in  a  building  apart  from  the 
Workhouse  proper.  In  those  places  where  the  hospital 
is  in  the  main  building  of  the  Workhouse,  and  wnere 
of  course  the  Matron  has  a  more  direct  and  personal 
interest,  the  need  of  "  paid  "  help  will  probably  not  be 
so  great.  She  can  then  detail  the  best  of  those  she 
has  to  do  work  which  is  hers — a  very  different  thing 
from  having  to  send  the  best  to  the  hospital,  and  keep 
the  inferior  ones  to  do  her  own  and  the  Masters 
cooking  and  house  work. 

This  mention  of  cooking  suggests  to  me  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  "food"  in  the  hospital  generally. 
I  know  that  the  Medical  Officer  is  permitted  to  order 
any  variation  in  reason  to  individuals,  but  I  do  plead 
for  a  little  more  kindliness  in  the  general'  arrangement 
of  Poor  Law  Hospital  dieting.  I  ask  for  no  luxuries,, 
but  for  a  better  class  and  a  greater  variety  of  dietary. 
I  am  not  speaking  without  knowledge  when  I  declare,, 
that  though  the  food  may  be  coarser,  yet  it  is  strictly 
true  to  say  that  the  prisoners  in  our  gaols  enjoy  a 
dietary  which  is  more  varied,  better  cooked,  and  on 
the  whole  of  a  better  quality  than  do  the  sick  in  many 
of  our  Workhouse  hospitals.  I  am  a  Prison  Chaplain 
as  well  as  a  Poor  Law  Guardian;  and  I  know  that 
what  I  say  is  true. 

This  plea  for  a  generally  better  dietary  will,  of 
course,  be  more  readily  listened  to  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  Hospital  Committees  when  the  Work- 
house Hospital  is  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  the  con- 
valescent, and  not  as  now  a  combination  of  a  hospital 
and  a  home  for  the  merely  infirm  or  aged.  But 
meantime  something  can  be  done  by  each  Guardian 
interested  in  hospital  management — for  example,  by 
urging  that  provision  be  made  for  the  care  of  the 
merely  "aged  "  in  some  part  of  the  House  other  than 
the  hospital  or  sick  wards.  I  hope  no  one  will  judge 
from  this  and  other  similar  phrases  I  have  used  that  I 
wish  the  merely  chronic  and  **  aged  "  cases  to  be  taken 
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less  care  of — my  views  are  very  different  from  that ;  but 
in  this  paper  I  am  trying  to  keep  in  view  "nursing" 
{real,  efficient,  and  scientific)  of  the  genuinely  sick  in 
the  poor  man's  only  hospital,  and  the  economy  of  that. 
To  sum  up  all  that  I  have  written,  I  plead  to  the 
Conference  for  the  following  things : — 

1.  That  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  nursing  in 
Poor  Law  Institutions  will  read  carefully  and  digest 
the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1902, 
and  having  read  and  digested  that  Report  to  join  in 
urging  the  Local  Government  Board  to  adopt  it  (per- 
haps with  certain  small  modifications)  as  the  basis 
of  a  new  Nursing  Order  for  Workhouse  Hospital 
management. 

2.  That  meantime,  wherever  it  is  possible,  Boards 
should  define  and  determine  the  spheres  of  duty  of 
Master,  Matron,  and  superintendent  nurse  as  there 
laid  down. 

3.  That  steps  should  be  taken  in  every  Workhouse 
Hospital  with  a  superintendent  nurse  to  provide  for  at 
least  one  probationer  nurse  for  one  year's  training,  who 
could  then  be  drafted  on  to  a  larger  hospital. 

4.  For  a  proportion  of  **paid"  instead  of  all 
"pauper"  help  wherever  possible,  and  certainly  where 
there  is  a  separate  nurse's  kitchen. 

5.  That  the  hospital  and  its  staff  be  under  the 
direct  responsibility  in  all  matters  of  nursing,  through 
the  Medical  Officer  to  the  House  Visiting  or  Hospital 
Committee. 

6.  That  the  nurses  be  made  directly  subject  not 
only  in  nursing  but  in  all  matters  of  conduct  and 
discipline  {e.g.,  occasional  leave  of  absence,  &c.)  to 
the  superintendent  nurse,  who  shall  be  answerable  to 
the  Hospital  Committee  and  through  it  to  the  Board. 

7.  That  the  lives  of  the  nursing  staff  be  made 
more  tolerable  and  their  continued  service  encouraged 
by  better  food,  better  accommodation,  and  more  recrea- 
tion.    I  would  add,  also,  that   for  many   reasons,  a 
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nursing  uniform  should  be  provided,  and  every  nurse 
encouraged  to  wear  it  at  all  times. 

8.  That  the  hospital  be  kept  for  really  sick  cases 
requiring  skilled  nursing.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  those 
who  are  not  actually  sick,  but  merely  suffering  from  the 
feebleness  of  old  age  be  provided  with  bed  and  attend- 
ance in  the  main  body  of  the  House. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  one  other  word.     It  is 
perhaps  rash  to  say  it,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  applic- 
able to  some  Guardians.     It  is  this.     Our  paupers  and 
our  poor  sick  are  not  criminals,  and  when  they  become 
our  charges  in  the  Workhouse  or  the  hospital  we  are 
not  prison  officials.    The  charity  which  we  administer, 
and  our  officers,  and  especially  our  nurses  under  us  is 
law-made,  it  is  true,  but  I  hold  that  it  is  our  function, 
as  Guardians  of  the  poor,  to  be  animated  by  a  charity 
which  is  deeper  and  wider  than  any  earthly  law.     This 
is  true,  above  all,  of  our  hospitals  and  their  occupants. 
On  the  battlefield  the  man  with  the  red  cross  when  he 
has  found  the  stricken  one,  does  not  stop  to  question 
whether  he  has  played  a  man's  part  in  the  fight  or 
whether  at  the  pinch  his  heart  has  failed  him,   but 
promptly  succours  him,  and  if  he  can,  brings  him  to 
shelter  and  a  better  hope  of  life.     Such,  too,  I  hold,  is 
our  chief  function  in  the  hospital.     The  wounded  and 
the  broken  on  life  s  battleground  are  our  care,  and 
when  they  come  to  our  hospitals  it  is   not  ours   to 
judge  whether  they  be  wortny  or  not,  but  if  not  in 
the    interests   of   charity^   then    in    those    of   social 
economy  to  do  our  best  to  relieve  and  restore  them 
to  the  fight.     For  this  purpose,  as  I  have  urged,  we 
want  the  best  that  medical  skill   and   scientific  and 
humane  nursing  can  produce.     Therefore  it  is  that  we 
want  true  women  for  our  nurses,  women  in  whom  we 
may  find  conjoined  the  highest  technical  equipment 
with  that  noblest  of  human  gifts,  a  tender  womanly 
sympathy.     If  we  are  to  obtain  all  this,  and  there  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  why  we  should  not  aim  at  such 
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an  ideal  and  attain  to  it,  it  is  a  more  refined,  a  more 
highly  educated,  and  in  every  sense  a  better  class  of 
women  that  we  must  enlist  in  our  service.  And  to 
enlist  such  a  class  of  women  to  the  Poor  Law  nursing 
service  we  must  make  the  conditions  such  as  are  likely 
to  attract  the  class  we  wish  for,  and  so  I  say  again 
that  if  it  be  granted  there  is  any  need  of  change  at  all, 
it  must  be  in  the  direction  I  have  tried,  however 
imperfectly,  to  point  out. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  George  Rooke  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the 
paper.  He  had  been  in  many  small  Workhouses,  but  the  one  at 
Knutsford  was  the  most  admirable  of  its  size  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  elaborately  built,  and  exceedingly  ably  managed. 
^Hear,  hear.)  He  was  not  a  Guardian  of  that  Union.  He  occupied 
a  higher  position,  that  of  an  elector  there — (hear,  hear,  and  laughter) — 
and  he  took  credit  to  the  ratepayers  for  the  choice  of  an  excellent 
lot  of  Guardians  and  officers  who  had  secured  an  efficient  and 
economical  establishment  for  the  Poor  Law  purposes  of  the  Union. 
{Hear,  hear.)  As  a  Guardian,  he  was  connected  with  a  much  larger 
establishment,  but  whether  the  Union  hospital  was  large  or  small  the 
same  principles  should  govern  both.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  much 
appreciated  the  remarks  in  the  paper  as  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  they 
owed  to  the  nursing  and  medical  staff.  In  the  voluntary  hospitid 
there  were  always  wealthy  patrons  who  could  give  the  staff  invitations 
and  other  inducements  to  remain  in  the  work,  but  the  Poor 
Law  had  no  such  attractions.  The  public  generally  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  what  was  done  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries.  He  wished 
they  did  know  something.  Take  for  instance  the  city  of  Manchester. 
They  are  going  to  rebuild  the  Royal  Infirmary  there,  and  when  it 
was  done  he  supposed  it  would  accommodate  400  patients.  In 
Manchester  Union  Hospital  they  had  1,200  beds,  and  yet  the  public 
interested  itself  little  or  nothing  in  the  latter.  Superintendent  and 
nurses  should  be  persons  of  great  experience  and  discrimination,  and  he 
was  happy  to  say  they  at  Manchester  had  a  good  one.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  any  of  the  North-Western  Board  of  Guardians  wanted  nurses  he 
ventured  to  say  that  if  they  applied  to  Miss  Girdlestone  at  the  Man- 
chester Union  Hospital,  that  lady  would  probably  be  able  to  find 
them  an  efficient  nurse  in  a  very  short  time.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Raffles  Bulley  (Birkenhead)  said  that  the  Conference 
owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  the  paper  for  his 
valuable  suggestions,  and  he  hoped  that  every  one  of  those  sugges- 
tions would  be  adopted  in  the  Unions  represented  there  that  day. 
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(Hear,  hear.)  It  meant  the  proper  and  efficient  management  of  the 
Workhouse  hospitals.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  A.  Leach  said  that  he  had  never  heard  a  more  valuable 
paper.  He  doubted  whether  the  Workhouse  Master  and  Matron  had 
any  legal  control  over  the  nursing  suff,  as  that  staff  acted  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  officer.  (Hear,  hear.)  .  But  in  the  matter  of 
discipline  the  Master  and  Matron  must  necessarily  be  superior  to 
the  nurses.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  all  came  to  this,  that  to  secure  efficient 
nursing  the  Guardians  should  appoint  the  very  best  dass  of  nurses, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  gave  them  every  encouragement 
to  do  so.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Local  Government  Board  Orders 
were  framed  on  the  assumption  that  the  Guardians  would  appoint 
only  the  best  possible  nursing  staff.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Johnson  (Fylde)  said  that  as  one  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  trained  in  the  Chorlton  Union  Infirmary  she  thought  that  if 
Father  Roche  had  himself  worn  the  nurses'  uniform  he  could  not 
have  handled  the  subject  better.  (Cheers.)  She  hoped  that  the 
suggestions  in  the  paper  would  be  adopted  generally  throughout  the 
Conference  district    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Laycock  (Fylde)  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  exhaustive  papers  he  had  ever  heard,  and,  moreover,  a  model  of 
literary  style.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  John  Baker  (West  Derby)  said  that  whatever  differences 
of  opinion  there  might  be  as  to  some  sections  of  the  work  of  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians  they  were  united  in  the  desire  to  do  their 
utmost  for  the  comfort  and  cure  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  and  they 
would  spare  no  trouble  or  expense  to  accomplish  it  They  were 
not  only  Guardians  of  the  ratepayers  but  of  the  poor,  and  they 
would  do  their  duty  by  the  suffering.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  especially 
advocated  attention  to  the  culinary  depsutment,  seeing  the  important 
part  that  properly  prepared  food  played  in  the  lives  alike  of  the 
nurses  and  of  the  patients.  Pauper  labour  in  the  kitchen  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  He  was  appalled  by  the  statement  that  the 
dietary  in  some  of  the  Union  hospitals  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
prisons.    The  sooner  it  was  remedied  the  better.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Jackson  (Chorley)  said  that  the  nurses  would  be  greatly 
benefited  if  they  could  receive  lectures  of  the  kind  suggested  in  the 
paper.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Guardians  petitioned  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  authorise  the  medical  officers  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  nurses. 

Dr  Rhodes:  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  medical  officer 
giving  lectures  to  the  nursing  staff. 

Mr  Leonard  (Rochdale)  said  that  almost  every  suggestion  in  the 
paper  had  been  anticipated  in  the  Rochdale  Infirmary.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  HuLSB  (Ashton-under-Lyne)  said  that  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  was  to  keep  the  nurses  when  they  had  got  them.  They 
were  always  off  to  places  that  offered  higher  wages.    (Laughter.) 
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Dr  Rhodes  :  Quite  so ;  you  would  do  it  yourself.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.) 

Mr  HULSE :  Yes,  but  it  is  not  put  down  in  the  paper  as  one  of 
die  causes  of  the  nursing  difficulty.     (Laughter.) 

Dr  Rhodes  said  tluit  the  senile  cases  required  quite  as  nmch 
attention  as  any  other  class  of  patient,  and  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
Uiink  that  a  nurse  could  look  alter  thirty  or  forty  cases  simply 
because  they  were  "seniles.''  (Hear,  hear.)  Good  nurses  needed 
an  abundance  of  good  and  varied  diet,  and  more  meat  than  was 
gh>en  in  some  of  the  Unions.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  nurses'  quarten 
should  be  comfortably  furnished,  and  there  should  be  easy-chairs, 
and  so  forth,  while  in  the  hospital  itself  appliances,  especially  bed- 
lifts,  was  a  paramount  necessity.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Father  Roche,  replying,  said  that  he  adhered  to  his  statement 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  dietary  in  the  Union  hospitals  and  in  the 
prisons,  and  it  was  most  distressing  to  him  to  witness  the  difference, 
for  he  was  not  only  a  Guardian  but  was  a  Chaplain  to  a  large  prison, 
and  he  had  been  horrified  to  see  women  in  the  last  state  of  exhaua^ 
tion  trying  to  take  broth  from  a  basin  of  the  size  and  appearance  of 
those  that  the  stewards  would  hand  a  sea-^ck  passenger  on  the 
Calais  boat,  and  the  broth  contained  slabs  and  chunks  of  meat  He 
pleaded  for  humanity  and  justice  in  the  matter.     (Cheers.) 

The  motion,  thanking  the  Rev.  Father  Roche  for  his  paper,  was 
then  put  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  representatives  of  the  District  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences,  viz.,  Dr  Rhodes,  Mr  Hagger,  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Hignett,  were  re-elected,  and  it  was  resolved  that  in  future  it 
should  be  understood  that  Lancashire  should  always  have  /sev 
representatives,  and  Cheshire  one. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Conference  next  year  should 
be  held  in  Chester. 

Dr  Rhodes  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Southport.  This  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and 
acknowledged  by  Alderman  Travis. 

Dr  Rhodes  moved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Conference  be 
given  to  Sir  John  T.  Hibbert,  "the  grand  old  man"  of  the 
Conference,  whom  they  hoped  to  see  amongst  them  for  many  years 
to  come.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  Rooke  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Mr  George  Leigh  (Barrister-at-law,  Clerk,  Bucklow,  Cheshire) 
proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  accorded  to  Mr 
Hagger,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  for  the  work  he  had  done  at  that 
Conference,  and  for  many  years  past  (Hear,  hear.)  Like  good 
wine,  Mr  Hagger's  merit  needed  no  bush.    (Hear,  hear.) 

This  was  seconded  in  several  places,  and  carried  with  enthusiasm, 
Mr  Hagger  briefly  returning  thanks. 
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Dr  Rhodes  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  presiding 
over  the  second  day's  proceedings^  on  the  proposition  of  Alderman 
Travis,  who  said  that  the  Conference  had  greatly  profited  time  after 
time  by  the  wise  counsels,  based  on  vast  experience,  of  their  friend 
Dr  Rhodes.     (Cheers.) 

Dr  Rhodes  expressed  his  thanks,  and  the  proceedings  then 
terminated. 
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SoutlvTBIlegtern  IDietrict 
REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Thirteenth  Annual  Poor   Law  Conference  for 

THE    SoUTH-WeSTERN    DISTRICT,  COMPRISING   THE 

Counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  and  Wilts,  held  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Royal  Hotel,  Plymouth,  on  Wednes- 
day AND  Thursday,  cith  and  i2Th  October 
1905- 


Preddent — Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. 


The  following  Unioof  were  represented  at  the  Conference  : — 


Cornwall. 

St  Adstbll— 
Coode,  Miss  Jane. 
Daniel,  R.  K. 
Perry,  Rev.  £.  M. 
Stephens,  J.  (Qerk). 

Bodmin— 
Hong,  Mrs. 
Wills,  Miss. 
Bate,  }. 
Pethybridge,  J.  (Clerk). 

Camklpord— 
Roe,  Rev.  R.  J. 
Pearse,  T.  B. 
Symons,  J. 

Falmouth— 
Enys,  J.  D.  (Chairman). 
Fox,  Mrs  C.  L.  G. 
Mead,  T.  G. 

St  Germans^ 
Loam,  M.  (Chairman). 
Tamblyn,  W. 
Qeverton,  F.  E.  (Clerk). 


Hklston— 
Rondle,  Rev.  S. 
Thomas,  S.  Handle. 

Launcbston— 
Rattenbaiy,  S.  P. 
Rawlin^,  J. 
Tregoung,  J.  S. 

LiSKBARD— 

Isaac,  J.  Clark. 
Harris,  W.  D. 
Davey,  J. 
Husband,  W.  H. 

Pbnzancb— 
Dale,  Mrs. 
Borlase,  Miss  C.  G. 

Rbdruth— 
Beauchamp,    E.    B.,    J.P.,    D.L. 

(Chairman). 
Trebilcock,  W.  J. 
Vercoe,  H, 
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Unions  represented  at  the  ConftTenct—c^rUsntud. 

Stratton— 
Smeeth,  J.  J. 
Littlejohns,  W.  H. 
Paynter,  H. 
Gumey,  G.  H.  (Clerk). 


Truro— 

Paull,  Miss  L.  A. 
Graves,  Rev.  W.  £. 
Lidgey.  W. 
Trudgian,  T. 

Devon. 

Barnstaple— 
Davie,  G.  C.  (Chairman). 
Norman,  G.  (Vice-Chairman). 

BiDBFORD — 

Dimond^Churehward,     Rev.     Preb. 

(Chairman). 
Duncan,  A.  G.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Colwill,  Mrs. 

Crediton— 

Densham,  R.  (Chairman). 
Shelley,  Sir  J.,   Bart.   ( Vice-Chair- 
man). 
Pope,  W.  (Clerk). 

Devonport— 
Head,  Rev.  A.  T.  (Chairman). 
Steele,  Mrs  Murray. 
Waterfield,  W.  H. 
Gard,  A.  (Clerk). 

East  Stonehouse— 
Wills,  J.  C,  J.  P.  (Chairman). 
Barnes,  T. 
Bishop,  J.  H. 
Rodd,  R.  R.  (Clerk). 

Exeter^ 
Roberts,  G.  (Governor). 
Bird,  Rev.  Preb.  (Deputy  Governor). 
Surridge,  J. 

HOLSWORTHY— 

Allin,  W. 
Daniel,  W. 

HONITON— 

Crcber,  W.  F. 

KiNGSBRIDGE— 

Willing,  T.  (Chairman). 
Pretlejohn,  N.  B.  (Vice»Chainnan). 
Beer,  W.  (Clerk). 


N  EWTON  -Abbot— 
Sharlaod,  W.  H.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Murrin,  A.  J. 
Horner,  F.  (Clerk). 
Ley,  DrJ.  W. 


Okehampton— 
Brealy,  R. 
Pease,  J.  H.  O. 
Hawken,  S.  (Clerk). 

Plymouth— 
Martin,  T.  ((Sovemor). 
Lewis,  W.  (Deputy  Ciovemor). 
Argall,  J.  S. 
WUley,  W.  C. 
Adams  W.  (Clerk). 

Plympton  St  Mary— 
Crossing,  W.  J.  (Chairmaa). 
Giles.  T.  H.  P.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Bickle,  J.  W.  (Clerk). 

South  Molton — 
Mortimer,  J.  (Chairman). 
Buckingham,  A.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Tavistock — 
Bryant,  Rev.  F.  J.,  D.D.  (Chairman). 
Spear,  J.  W.,  RI.P. 
Hamlyn,  J. 

St  Thomas— 
Buckingham,  Rev.  F.  F.  (Chairman). 
Campfield,  J. 
Hearn,  Mrs. 
Trick,  W.  B.  (Clerk). 

Tiverton— 
Fowler,  Rev.  J. 
Fisher,  Mrs. 
Crocker,  Mrs. 

TORRINGTON— 

Stevens,    Colonel    R.    A.     Moore 
(Chairman). 

TOTNES— 

Kingwell,  J.  R.  T.  (Chairman). 

Adams,  G. 

Patteson,  Miss  Frances  M. 


Dorset. 

Braminster— 
Williams,  Rev.  F.  (Chairman). 
Kitson,  J.  L. 
Peto,  Sir  H.,  Bart. 


Delegates. 
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Unions  represented  at  the  Conference— am/inued. 


Blandford — 
Senior,  H. 
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Official  Welcome. 

The  Mayor  (Mr  R.  W.  Winnicott)  said  that  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  he  had  to  offer  the  Conference  a  hearty  welcome  to 
Plymouth.  They  recognised  that  the  Conference  was  engaged  in 
work  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
involving  enormous  expenditure  and  affecting  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  people  who  became  pauperised  from  causes,  some  of  which  might 
be  due  to  the  economic  conditions  under  which  they  lived,  but  a  vast 
proportion  owing  to  conditions  over  which  they  had  no  control.  It 
was  a  great  satisfaction  that  so  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  light 
and  leading  were  ready  to  give  their  time  to  this  work.  That  Sir 
Thomas  Acland  was  there  to  preside  over  the  proceedings  spoke  well 
for  his  devotion  to  the  public  service,  to  which  he  had  given  the  best 
years  of  his  valuable  life.  (Cheers.)  These  Conferences  were  of  an 
educational  character,  and  went  far  towards  making  the  work  they 
were  endeavouring  to  do  a  success.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the  high 
ideals  they  had  set  before  them  that  the  majority  of  subjects  down 
for  consideration  more  or  less  concerned  the  children.  He  was 
thoroughly  at  one  with  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  benefit  the 
children,  and  to  give  them  such  a  start  in  life  that  they  might  not 
again  in  after  years  return  to  the  Workhouse  gates.  If  pauperism 
was  to  be  reduced,  more  care  must  be  taken  of  the  children.  They 
wanted  to  remove  any  hereditary  tendency  to  pauperism.    It  rested 
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with  the  Guardians  whether  the  child  should  carry  through  life  the 
pauper  taint,  whether  the  aged  poor  should  be  carefully  cared  for, 
and  whether  they  were  going  to  fill  the  Workhouses  with  the  lazy 
loafer  or  deal  with  him  in  the  manner  he  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  glad  to  see  so  many  ladies  present.  He 
often  wondered  why  the  work  that  the  women  of  England  were  doing 
was  not  better  recognised  in  Poor  Law  administration  in  Plymouth. 
It  was  a  crying  shame  that  there  was  not  on  the  Board  of  Guardians 
a  larger  number  of  women  who  were  willing  to  give  their  services. 
(Cheers.)  He  wished  them  a  pleasant  and  successful  Conference, 
and  he  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Borough.     (Cheers.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell)  read  letters  ex- 
pressing regret  at  inability  to  be  present  from  Lord  St  Germans,  Lord 
Mount  Edgecombe,  Lord  Waldegrave,  Mrs  Robins  Bolitho  (Member 
of  Committee),  Mr  W.  C.  Keevil  (Member  of  Committee),  The 
Mayor  of  Devonport,  Rev.  F.  Salmon  (Chairman,  Blandford),  Mr 
K  B.  Wethered  (Local  Government  Board),  T.  G.  Read  (Del^ate, 
Falmouth),  Miss  Joseph  (Member  of  Committee),  Mrs  Robert 
Williams,  Dorchester  (Member  of  Committee),  Mrs  Fuller  (Member 
of  Committee),  and  Mrs  Holford  (Member  of  Committee),  who 
wrote,  "  I  wish  Guardians  had  a  free  hand  in  boarding-out.  I  had 
intended  to  have  proposed  a  resolution  that  the  Conference  should 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  allow  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  board-out  children  other  than  those  that  are  deserted  or  orphans, 
and  that  the  age  for  boarding-out  should  be  lowered  from  three  years 
to  two  years  of  age.  To  miss  the  chance  of  making  Miss  Gibson's 
acquaintance  and  hearing  her  paper  is  very  disappointing,  for  I 
hoi)ed  to  learn  much  from  her,  particularly  as  to  the  training  of 
nurses  suitable  to  small  Unions." 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  who  was  cheered  on  rising,  said — You 
will  see  from  the  agenda  that  is  in  your  hands  that  the  chief  subject  for 
our  consideration  to-day  is  that  of  the  treatment  of  children,  and  as 
you  will  hear  three  interesting  papers  on  different  parts  of  that  sub- 
ject I  will  not  enlarge  upon  that.  To-morrow  there  are  two  subjects 
on  the  classification  of  Workhouse  inmates,  upon  which  a  report  will 
be  presented  to  you,  and  the  administration  of  the  Union  infirmaries ; 
those  also  are  subjects  to  which  I  do  not  think  I  can  contribute  any- 
thing beforehand ;  but  there  are  two  subjects  upon  which  I  have 
been  in  communication  with  our  kind  inspector,  Mr  Preston  Thomas 
— (hear,  hear) — and  upon  which  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  draw 
your  attention  to  some  special  points  as  possibly  fruitful  for  further 
consideration  at  subsequent  Conferences.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Pres- 
ton Thomas  informs  me  that  of  the  eleven  divisions  of  England  and 
Wales  our  own  South-Westem  Division  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
number  of  paupers  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  was  actually  less 
than  at  the  beginning  of  1904,  and  while  during  the  present  year 
pauperism  has  been  genersdly  rising  elsewhere,  it  has  continued  to 
fall  in  most  of  the  western  Unions.     What  may  be  the  real  reason  of 
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this  satisfiu:tory  tendency  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  my  own  im- 
pression is  that  it  may  partly  be  due  to  the  fact  of  the  comparative 
predominance  of  agriculture  over  other  occupations  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  condition  of  agricul-. 
ture  has  in  the  West  of  England  during  the  last  two  years  been  in 
some  respects  more  satisfactory  than  in  other  parts  of  England  in 
comparison  with  other  industries.  (Hear,  hear.)  Whether  there  is 
any  confirmation  of  that  opinion  in  the  further  &ct  to  which  Mr 
Preston  Thomas  has  drawn  my  attention  I  hardly  know,  but  I 
think  it  is  possible.  He  informs  me  that  the  number  of  vagrants 
(who  have  till  the  last  two  or  three  years  avoided  these  western  coun- 
ties) has  recently  risen  here  considerably ;  the  vagrants,  I  think  we 
may  assume,  come  here  chiefly  from  other  parts  of  England,  and  the 
increase  in  their  number  may  possibly  have  some  relation  to  a  less 
prosperous  general  condition  in  the  other  districts.  The  various 
methods  of  treatment  of  the  vagrants  by  various  Unions  contribute 
naturally  enough  to  the  preference  shown  by  the  vagrants  for  some 
Workhouses  over  others ;  it  is  natural  enough  that  when  a  man  finds 
that  in  one  Workhouse  he  has  to  do  a  hard  day's  work  for  a  couple 
of  meals  of  bread  and  cold  water,  while  in  another  one  he  gets  hot 
gruel  and  broth  and  possibly  soup  as  well  as  bread  for  his  dinner, 
that  comparison  will  materially  alter  the  route  that  he  may  select 
upon  his  next  round.  It  is  also  not  surprising  that,  if  he  finds  that 
in  prison  he  gets  better  diet  and  easier  work  than  in  the  Workhouse, 
he  will  every  now  and  then  have  recourse  to  the  magistrates  for  a 
week's  holiday  instead  of  resorting  to  the  casual  ward,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances are  less  inviting.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  I  think 
that  these  considerations  deserve  the  earnest  attention  of  our  Guar- 
dians, and  I  very  much  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  some 
system  such  as  that  of  the  Swiss  Intercantonal  Union  may  be 
adopted,  and  the  man  who  is  in  real  search  of  work  and  willing  to 
do  it  when  he  gets  it,  may  not  only  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
who  hates  the  very  idea  of  work,  but  also  actually  helped  by  a  system 
of  registration  and  recommendation.  A  Deputmental  Committee 
has  been  appointed  to  consider  this  subject,  of  which  Mr  Whar- 
ton, M.P.,  is  Chairman,  and  to  which  Mr  Preston  Thomas  has  given 
evidence.  I  trust  that  the  results  of  their  investigation,  and  in  par- 
ticular Mr  Preston  Thomas's  evidence,  may  be  rendered  accessible  to 
Guardians  generally  in  some  more  handy  form  for  reference  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  Blue  Book.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  the  Conference  will 
agree  with  me  if  I  express  the  opinion  that  the  genuine  tramp  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  rather  by  the  police  than  by  the  Guardians ;  he  is 
not  a  real  pauper,  but  he  is  a  real  rogue  and  vagabond.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Another  subject  to  which  I  invite  the  consideration  of 
Guardians  is  that  of  the  rise  of  County  Nursing  Associations,  who  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  promote  and  organise  a  supply  of  well-trained 
nurses  under  the  inspection  of  specially  qualified  superintendents. 
Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  old-fashioned  cottage  "  Gamps,"  of 
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trained  nurses  there  are  three  kinds :  there  is  the  cottage  nurse  who 
resides  in  the  cottage  and  takes  for  the  time  being  the  mother's  work 
— this  sounds  admirable,  but  in  practice  it  is  expensive  and  difficult 
to  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  come,  then,  to  the  district  nurse ;  it  is 
obvious  that  by  a  little  organisation  two  or  three  parishes  may  com- 
bine together  to  maintain  amongst  them  two  or  three  nurses^  who 
between  them  will  be  able  to  give  the  requisite  attention  to  many 
more  cases  in  a  combined  district  than  the  same  number  of  persons 
employed  independently  as  cottage  nurses  in  separate  parishes. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  highly  trained  jubilee  nurse  whose  services  are 
more  expensive  and  who  is  specially  fitted  for  the  more  densely 
populated  districts.  As  these  nurses  have  undergone  three  years' 
training,  they  are,  of  course,  considerably  more  expensive,  but  the 
County  Nursing  Associations  are  endeavouring  to  supply  nurses  with 
one  year's  training  who  shall  be  qualified  to  act  as  midwives,  and  who 
should  be  found  extremely  valuable  among  the  cottages  of  the  agricul- 
tural labouring  class.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  venture  to  urge  upon  the 
Guardians  that  it  is  expedient  on  the  grounds  of  economy  generously 
to  support  these  County  Associations,  for  not  only  do  they  supply 
these  nurses,  but  by  a  careful  system  of  organisation  and  inspection 
their  continual  efficiency  will  be  ensured,  and  they  will  be  kept  up 
to  date.  It  is  obvious  that  many  sad  cases  which  have  been  the 
results  of  want  of  skill  and  of  superintendence  might  have  been 
avoided  in  this  way,  with  a  corresponding  result  in  the  lightening  of 
the  subsequent  burden  upon  the  rates.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  presume 
that  most  Guardians  are  aware  that  since  1st  April  1905  the  un- 
qualified and  unregistered  "Gamp"  can  no  longer  be  legally  employed, 
and  in  the  trained  nurses  to  which  I  have  alluded  we  have  ready  to 
hand  a  supply  of  persons  fitted  to  take  their  place.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr  Preston  Thomas  has  suggested  to  me  one  other  topic  which 
cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  be  interesting  to  the  Guardians,  and  that  is 
the  care  of  Workhouse  children  during  their  holidays.  He  assures 
me  that  it  has  been  found  in  some  Unions  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  any  provision  for  these  children  during  the  holidays 
of  the  schools  to  which  they  are  sent,  the  children  look  forward  to 
the  termination  of  what  other  children  call  their  holidays  as  in  their 
case  the  termination*  of  dreary  detention  in  the  Workhouse.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  feel  sure  that  I  have  only  to  mention  this  to  those  who  are 
about  to  consider  the  treatment  of  children  under  the  Poor  Law,  to 
secure  a  benevolent  consideration  of  what  can  be  done  to  render 
the  holidays  of  Workhouse  children  not  less  enjoyable  in  comparison 
with  the  school  time,  than  are  the  holidays  of  their  more  fortunate 
school-fellows.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  these  few  remarks  I  will  close, 
only  venturing  to  add  that  I  feel  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference must  feel  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  these  Con- 
ferences in  the  fact  that  public  opinion  has  been,  as  I  think  we  may 
fairly  believe  largely  by  means  of  them,  so  far  educated,  developed, 
and  stimulated,  that  there  are  now  two  Royal  Commissions  appointed, 
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one  upon  the  Treatment  of  the  Feeble-minded,  and  the  other  upon 
the  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  conclusion,  I 
will  only  congratulate  you  on  the  good  attendance  at  this  Conference^ 
and  express  the  hope  that  the  discussions  we  shall  have  to-day  will 
be  as  useful  as  those  which  have  preceded  it.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  C.  Hunt  (Christchurch  Union)  then  read  the  following 
paper:— 


COTTAGE  HOMES. 
By  Mr  C  HUNT. 

yice^Amu-mmm,  CkrittekMrck  Umtm. 


About  the  year  1890  the  Guardians  of  the  Christ- 
church  Union  began  to  consider  the  matter  of  provid- 
ing Cottage  Homes  for  the  care  and  training  of  the 
children  in  our  Workhouse,  and  after  inquiring  as  to 
the  working  of  similar  Homes  in  some  other  places, 
decided  to  adopt  the  system  here. 

They  acquired  a  site,  separated  from  the  Work- 
house by  the  main  road,  large  enough  for  future 
developments  as  well  as  for  present  requirements,  and 
after  some  time  spent  in  getting  plans  sanctioned  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  finally  advertised  for 
tenders  for  four  Homes,  also  a  large  schoolroom  with 
classrooms  for  150  children,  stores,  and  two  sets  of 
offices,  and  yards  for  the  children. 

A  tender  of  ;^8,8o7  was  accepted,  the  land,  about 
21  acres,  costing  ^^2,750. 

These  Homes  were  opened  in  1897,  but  we  soon 
found  we  had  not  room  enough,  and  decided  to  build 
a  superintendent's  house  and  stores  at  a  cost  of  ;^  1,9 14. 
This  was  finished  and  occupied  in  1904,  so  you  will 
see  our  land  and  buildings  have  cost  us  about  ^  13,500, 
which  we  have  to  pay  in  thirty  years. 

We  have  two  Homes  for  boys  and  two  for  girls, 
each  of  which  consist  of  entrance  hall,  24  feet  by  15 
feet  by  11  feet,  with  pitch  pine  staircase  leading  to 
landing  above;  matrons  room,  18  feet  by  12  feet  by 
II  feet;  dining  and  day  rooms,  each   18  feet  by  15 
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feet  by  1 1  feet ;  kitchen,  14  feet  by  14  feet  by  1 1  feet ; 
scullery,  14  feet  by  9  feet  by  11  feet ;  landing,  14  feet 
by  5  feet  by  1 1  feet ;  passage  from  entrance  hall  lead- 
ing to  back  door,  4  feet  6  inches  wide ;  with  lavatory, 
10  feet  by  7  feet  6  inches  by  1 1  feet,  fitted  with  lava- 
tory basins,  with  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on. 

The  bedroom  floor  consists  of  two  bedrooms  over, 
and  the  same  size  as  the  dining  and  day  rooms,  for 
eight  beds  each,  one  over  matron's  room  for  six  beds, 
the  matron  having  the  room  over  the  kitchen  to  be 
near  the  room  over  the  scullery,  which  is  used  as  a 
sick  room  and  has  two  beds  ;  the  room  over  the  lava- 
tories below  being  used  as  bathrooms,  storerooms,  and 
offices. 

The  staff  consists  of  superintendent,  matron, 
four  assistant  matrons,  a  semptress,  a  gardener,  four 
laundresses,  a  dentist,  a  medical  oflficer,  and  chaplain, 
also  a  female  general  assistant. 

The  superintendent  supervises  the  whole  place, 
acts  as  clerk  and  storekeeper,  receiving  all  goods  and 
distributing  to  each  Home  as  required,  reporting  to 
the  Guardians  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  quality  of 
all  goods  supplied,  also  as  to  the  general  conduct  of 
the  Homes.     Salary,  £45,  with  rations  and  house. 

The  matron  assists  the  superintendent  in  looking 
after  the  clothing  of  the  children,  the  cleanliness  and 
general  comfort  of  the  Homes,  and  trains  the  senior 
girls  over  fourteen  years  of  age  for  domestic  service 
in  their  own  house,  until  a  suitable  situation  can  be 
found  for  them.     Salary,  jC 35f  with  rations  and  house. 

Each  Home  is  in  charge  of  an  assistant  matron, 
who  acts  as  foster-mother,  does  the  cooking,  repairs 
clothing,  sends  the  children  to  school,  and  gives  them 
what  training  possible  after  school  hours.  Each  assist- 
ant matron  nas  two  weeks'  holiday  per  year,  one  half 
day  weekly,  and  alternate  Sunday  afternoons.  Salary, 
£25,  rations,  washing,  and  two  furnished  rooms. 

A  sempstress  is  employed  five  days  per  week  at  3s. 
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per  day»  no  rations  or  residence.  She  is  employed 
making  girls'  clothing  and  doing  any  special  repairs 
from  the  Homes. 

We  have  a  general  assistant  (female)  whose  duties 
are  generally  to  assist  in  looking  after  any  feeble- 
minded or  dirty  children,  and  take  foster-mothers* 
place  during  their  holidays  and  times  off  duty.  Salary, 
;^i8,  furnished  rooms,  rations,  and  washing. 

One  laundress  to  each  Home  four  days  per  week, 
2S.  6d.  per  day  without  rations  or  residence.  We  are 
contemplating  building  new  laundries  at  the  Work- 
house, and  hope  to  effect  a  saving  by  having  all  our 
laundry  work  done  there. 

We  have  a  gardener  at  21s.  per  week,  no  rations 
or  residence,  who  trains  the  senior  boys,  looks  after 
the  gardens,  and  attends  to  the  offices  (we  have  the 
dry  earth  system  of  sewerage),  and  looks  after  the 
place  generally. 

We  pay  our  medical  officer  ^^45  per  annum,  who 
attends  each  Home  once  weekly,  and  when  required, 
besides  our  dental  officer,  who  attends  each  Home 
weekly,  who  extracts  bad  teeth  and  stops  teeth  where 
necessary,  at  a  salary  of  £2 1  per  annum. 

Our  chaplain,  salary  ;^i2.  los.,  attends  when  re- 
quired, and  gives  religious  instruction  at  the  national 
day  school. 

The  whole  of  the  children  that  are  able  attend  the 
national  schools  on  week  days,  the  younger  ones  being 
taught  in  the  Homes,  and  on  Sundays  they  go  either 
to  the  Church  of  England,  the  Nonconformist,  or 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  according  to  their  respective 
creed  as  entered  in  the  register  on  admittance. 

Morning  and  evening  prayers  are  read  daily  in 
each  home,  and  the  children  are  trained  generally  in 
habits  of  usefulness,  thrift,  and  virtue,  so  as  to  enable 
them,  we  hope,  to  become  good  and  useful  members  of 
society. 

In  addition  to  housework,  gardening  is  the  principal 
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occupation  of  the  children,  especially  the  boys.  Each  of 
the  senior  boys  has  a  plot  of  ground  for  himself,  in 
which  there  is  a  great  amount  of  interest  taken,  and 
they  also  help  the  gardener.  Boys  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  work  in  the  gardens  until  the  Guardians 
can  find  suitable  situations  for  them.  We  have  no 
workshops  to  give  them  any  mechanical  training  in  the 
Homes,  but  the  Guardians  always  try  to  give  the  boys 
a  trade  suitable  to  their  abilities. 

The  girls,  too,  are  looked  after  by  the  lady  Guard- 
ians and  lady  visitors,  who  see  that  the  elder  girls  are 
taught  to  repair  their  own  clothes,  and  properly  taught 
general  domestic  work. 

Ladies,  too,  from  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  teach 
the  boys  wood  carving,  and  give  the  girls  lessons 
in  needlework.  They  also  conduct  Band  of  Hope 
meetings  on  Saturdays. 

Recreation  is  not  forgotten.  We  have  a  playground 
of  two  acres,  enclosed  with  an  iron  fence  and  gates, 
in  which  we  have  swings,  cricket  in  the  summer,  when 
they  play  teams  from  the  outside,  football,  rounders, 
and  other  games  in  the  winter. 

During  the  summer  they  also  go  to  Southbourne-on- 
Sea  with  the  superintendent,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles,  and  enjoy  themselves  bathing  and  learning  to 
swim.  The  schoolroom  not  being  used  for  school 
purposes  is  used  for  gymnastics,  which  are  very  keenly 
enjoyed.  The  school  is  also  used  for  hospital  purposes 
when  necessary. 

Taken  altogether,  I  think,  our  children  in  the  Homes 
have  a  decided  advantage,  in  food,  clothes,  education, 
and  comfort,  over  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
outside. 

Of  course,  to  put  against  these  advantages  the 
children  outside  have  their  parents,  and  much  more 
freedom  than  it  is  possible  to  have  in  an  institution  of 
any  kind,  but  Guardians  try  to  make  the  Homes  as 
little  like  an  institution  as  possible. 
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The  children  are  not  dressed  in  any  uniform,  they 
go  to  school  and  back  again  alone,  and  are  g^ven  as 
much  freedom  as  possible.  A  more  happy,  contented 
lot  of  children  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

But  there  is  something  more  wanted.  For  instance, 
we  send  a  girl  out  into  a  situation  where  she  gives 
every  satisfaction  for  a  year  or  two,  then  she  wants  a 
change,  or  her  mistress  for  some  reason  or  other  wants 
a  change;  the  girl  has  to  leave,  perhaps  before  she  has 
another  situation  ;  she  has  no  friends,  she  is  too  old  to 
come  back  to  the  only  home  she  has  ever  known,  the 
Cottage  Home,  her  only  chance  is  to  come  to  the 
Workhouse,  from  which  house  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
good  situation,  or  she  must  go  to  some  home  in  the 
town,  from  which  it  would  be  more  difficult  still  to  get 
into  a  situation. 

I  think  we  should  be  allowed  in  a  case  such  as  I 
have  pictured  to  take  the  girl  back  into  one  of  our 
Homes,  or  into  the  superintendent's  house,  until  she 
could  be  found  a  comfortable  home,  until  she  becomes 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  herself.  Of  course  this 
applies  to  boys  to  some  extent  as  well,  but  boys  can 
accommodate  themselves  to  a  rough  and  tumble  life  and 
not  be  thought  any  the  worse  of,  but  the  poor  girl 
would  lose  caste  and  her  character,  the  only  weapon 
she  has  to  fight  her  way  through  life. 

We  have  at  present  about  seventy-five  in  the 
Homes  and  thirty  boarded-out  in  villages  on  the 
borders  of  the  New  Forest. 

Since  1897,  when  the  Homes  were  opened,  we 
have  placed  out  fourteen  girls  in  domestic  service,  and 
seventeen  boys  in  various  situations,  four  as  gardeners, 
three  on  farms,  one  blacksmith,  one  wheelwright,  one 
to  the  building  trade,  two  messenger  corps,  one  train- 
ing ship  for  navy,  two  Brixham  and  Grimsby  fisheries, 
one  baker,  one  bootmaker.  From  the  reports  we  get 
most  of  them  are  doing  as  well  as  we  can  expect. 

Of  course  looking  at  the  parentage  of  some  of  the 
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children  we  cannot  expect  but  what  there  will  be  some 
failures.  We  are  often  troubled  by  parents  taking 
their  children  out  just  at  the  time  training  is  doing 
them  good  in  the  Homes,  and  then  after  a  few  months 
they  drift  back  again  and  unsetde  the  other  children 
by  resisting  the  discipline  of  the  Homes. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  financial  side  of  the 
subject,  the  capital  charges,  interest,  repayments, 
salaries  of  superintendent  and  other  officers,  their 
rations,  expenditure  on  furniture  and  repairs.  Rates 
and  taxes  for  the  year  1904  are  estimated  at  ;^  1,8  50, 
or,  taking  the  number  of  inmates  at  seventy,  the  cost 
per  head  comes  to  ;^26.  8s.  yd.,  the  cost  of  in-main- 
tenance,  including  clothing,  food,  fire,  light,  and  water 
comes  to  ;^849.  6s.  8d.,  or,  taking  the  number  at  seventy, 
the  cost  per  head  comes  to  ;^i2     2     8 

26     8     7 

We  therefore  arrive  at  a  net  cost  to 

the  ratepayer  of  ;^38  1 1     3 

per  head  per  year.  I  expect  a  great  many  of  you  will 
say  a  very  extravagant  amount^  so  much  so,  that  I  do 
not  think  many  Unions  will  adopt  the  system  when 
you  can  board  out  your  children  for  about  5s.  6d.  per 
week  in  the  country,  4s.  per  week  for  board,  is. 
for  clothes,  and  6d.  for  doctor. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  children 
in  the  Homes  with  the  cost  of  boarded  out  children, 
we  must  remember  that  in  the  Homes  the  capital 
expenditure  is  very  heavy,  being  about  jCi90  per  head 
in  our  case,  whereas  in  the  cottages  outside  in  the 
district  we  have  nothing ;  then  again,  in  the  Homes  we 
are  bound  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  For  instance,  the  actual  cost  of  food  and 
clothing  is  not  much  more  in  the  Homes  than  for  the 
children  who  are  boarded  out 

But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  sleeping 
accommodation,  we  are  told  two  children,  either  of 
whom  is  above  the  age  of  seven  years,  shall  not  be 
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allowed  to  occupy  the  same  bed,  and  as  far  as  possible 
boys  and  girls  over  seven  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  Home.  We  all  know  that  much 
less  room  would  be  required  if  we  could  have  reduced 
the  bedrooms,  the  day  and  dining-rooms,  in  fact  the 
whole  of  the  building  would  have  been  smaller. 

As  I  said  before  we  are  bound  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  shall  approve  the  dietary 
table,  and  times  for  meals  and  bed.  The  Order  also 
says  the  matron  shall  inspect  the  children  every 
morning  at  a  given  time. 

If  any  child  misbehaves  itself  (and  with  seventy 
children  we  know  there  will  be  some  unruly  ones),  the 
matron  must  report  it  to  the  superintendent,  who 
shall  not  administer  any  corporal  punishment  until  two 
hours  have  elapsed,  and  then  in  the  presence  of  two 
officers,  the  reason  for  such  punishment  to  be  entered 
at  the  time  in  a  punishment  book,  which  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  Guardians  at  their  next  meeting  for 
approval. 

The  Guardians  have  a  rota  of  visitors,  two  visitine 
every  alternate  week,  when  they  go  through  each 
Home,  look  at  the  bedrooms,  stores,  baths,  kitchen, 
and  offices ;  look  at  the  provisions,  and  occasionally 
check  the  stores  with  the  books  and  invoices.  Of 
course  we  advertise  for  all  our  provisions  and  stores 
half  yearly. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  what  our  Homes  have 
cost,  and  how  they  are  administered.  They  have  not 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  know  what  effect  the 
training  given  there  will  have  upon  the  lives  of  the 
children  trained  there. 

Ever  since  that  day  ** Oliver  Twist"  electrified 
**Bumbledon"  by  asking  for  **more,"  a  great  deal 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  our  pauper  children, 
and  rightly  so,  I  think,  for  if  we  can  do  anything  while 
children  are  young  by  educating  and  training  them  to 
become    good,    useful,   and    self-supporting    citizens, 
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instead  of  becoming  a  charge  on  the  rates  and  chari- 
table institutions  in  after  life,  I  think  we  shall  have 
done  a  duty  that  posterity  will  thank  us  for. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  given  a  very  glowing 
account  of  my  subject,  and  I  venture  to  think  if  the 
Guardians  of  the  Christchurch  Union  had  to  begin 
again,  in  the  light  of  their  past  experience,  they  would 
hesitate  before  they  started  the  Cottage  Homes 
system  again. 


Mr  William   Lewis  (Plymouth   Incorporation)  then  read  the 
following  paper : — 

SCATTERED    HOMES. 

By  Mr  WILLIAM  LEWIS, 

Dt^y  Governor ^  Plymouth  Incorpormiion, 


In  approaching  the  very  attractive  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  child  life  under  the  present  Poor  Law  system, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  immense  advances  of  late 
years  observable  in  the  actions  of  those  whose  hearts 
have  been  touched,  and  whose  sleeping  consciences  have 
been  awakened  to  new  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
children,  one's  mind  becomes  filled  with  the  possibilities 
for  good  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  present 
humane  awakening  in  the  management  of  these 
*•  children  of  the  State." 

The  more  humane  and  thoughtful  treatment  which 
have  been  evident  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  has 
placed  a  totally  different  complexion  on  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  our  waif  children  have  been  reared, 
and  this  leads  one  to  hope  for  yet  greater  thoughtful- 
ness  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  evolution  of  the 
national  mind  on  this  question  cannot  stop  where  it  is. 
Although  as  far  back  as  1844,  the  legislature  definitely 
called  attention  to  the  undesirability  of  children  mixing 
with  adult  inmates  of  Workhouses,  no  serious  or  really 
earnest  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
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children's  position  until  the  year    187a     Just  about 
that  time  it  began  to  be  recognised  that  it  was  a  short* 
sighted  policy  to  punish  the  children  of  paupers  by 
shutting  them  up  in  Workhouses,  and  giving  them 
inferior    education.      Hitherto  the  claims    of   these 
unfortunate  little  ones  were  more  or  less  ignored,  and 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  authorities  tended  to  create 
rather  than  reduce  pauperism ;  now,  however,  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  a  system  of  boarding-out  children 
in  the  cottages  of  villagers,  but  this  commendable  step 
in  the  right  direction  has  its  restrictions.     It  was  only 
designed  to   benefit   orphans    or    deserted    children. 
There  were  still  the  children  of  the  inmates  to  be  con- 
sidered.    The  boarding-out  system,  by  which  children 
are  placed  out  singly  with  foster-parents,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  met  with  only  qualified  success.     Instances  are 
recorded  in  which  the  system  has  been  shown  to  have 
some  good  results,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  have 
been  many  failures.     It  has  not  been  always  easy  to 
secure  fit  foster-parents  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  even 
when  found  it  is  not  always  easy  to  exercise  adequate 
supervision  over  the  scattered  families  to  whose  keep- 
ing the  children  have  been  entrusted.     In  many  cases 
the  principal  consideration  in  taking  these  children  is, 
I    fear,  one   of  money,  and   that   being   so   no  very 
good  results  can  reasonably  be  expected.     Incompati- 
bility of  temper  between  the  foster-mother  and  child 
m^y  result  in  much  misery  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
but  how  much  do  we  Guardians  know  of  the  months, 
and  may  be  years,  of  this  unhappiness  folded  up  within 
the  innermost  thoughts  of  the  little  ones?  thoughts  which 
they  dare  not,  or  from  lack  of  power  cannot,  give  utter- 
ance to,  and  if  they  did,  their  isolated  and  dependent 
position  would  bring  them  no  remedy.     On  leaving 
these  homes,  the  children,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are 
lost  sight  of  at  the  most  critical  age,  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen.     Having  in  mind  tnese  difficulties  and 
limitations,  some  Guardians  holding  more  progressive 
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views  than  others  haveadvocated  anothersystem.  Their 
idea  was  that  village  communities  should  be  established, 
with  cottages  or  blocks  within  a  ring  fence  in  which 
could  be  accommodated  from  ten  to  fifty  children. 
Separate  schools  were  formed,  and  all  the  necessary 
adjuncts  of  a  circumscribed  and  artifically  arranged 
village,  with  its  extravagant  and  costly  expenditure 
added;  the  initial  outlay  working  out  at  from  ;^I20 
to  jC^sG  per  bed,  whilst  in  the  Metropolis  still  greater 
extravagant  expenditure  is  to  be  witnessed.  The 
community  at  Sidcup,  built  by  the  Greenwich  Guardians, 
which  includes  several  blocks  for  fifty  boys  in  each, 
cost  ;^28o  per  bed,  for  600  children ;  whilst  at 
Bermondsey  the  cost  was  JC320  per  bed,  and  the 
Salford  Board  have  expended  on  their  erections  at 
Culcheth  the  sum  of  ^  68,000  for  288  children.  So 
much  for  initial  outlay.  The  cost  of  upkeep  seems 
equally  unsatisfactory,  the  Stepney  Guardians,  in  their 
community  at  Stiflford,  reported  on  Lady  Day,  1903,  that 
each  child  cost  twenty-three  shillings  per  week,  and 
the  results,  costly  though  they  are,  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  as  such  aggregations  are  but  a  repetition 
of  their  former  life,  still  isolated  and  massed  together, 
though,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  modified — the  children 
still  Dear  the  mark  of  the  pauper.  The  separate  life 
they  lead  in  the  isolated  village  is  not  only  an  obstacle 
to  their  making  friends  outside  who  may  be  of  benefit 
to  them  in  after  life,  but  it  prevents  them  from  seeing 
life  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  of  learning  its 
everyday  lessons  by  actual  experience.  Such  com- 
munities may  secure  healthy  bodies,  but  they  do  not 
secure  robust  minds.  They  tend  to  make  children 
rely  too  much  on  the  help  of  others,  and  do  not  satisfy 
Guardians  who  look  further  ahead. 

It  has  been  long  agreed  that  more  individual  treat- 
ment was  wanted,  and  consequently  various  improve- 
ments have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  hence  the 
later  scheme  of  placing  the  children  in  homes  isolated, 

2  T 
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or  situated  wide  apart,  has  proved  itself,  and  is  daily 
proving  itself  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  any  other 
scheme  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  both  in  its 
present  beneficial  influence  on  the  minds  and  happiness 
of  the  children,  and  also  on  their  equipment  for  the 
battle  of  life  which  is  before  them.  In  the  lines  of  the 
poet: — 

"  Tis  education  forms  the  general  mind. 
As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

Therefore,  in  dealing  with  these  *' children  of  the 
State,"  the  ideal  to  be  ever  kept  before  us  should  be 
how  best  to  produce  good,  honest,  useful,  and  self- 
reliant  men  and  women  from  the  material  given  us  to 
work  upon. 

If  pauperism  is  to  be  reduced  more  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  training  of  the  children,  and  the  best  that 
can  be  done  for  them  will  in  the  end  be  the  cheapest 

The  honour  of  originating  the  principle  of  "Scattered 
Homes  '*  belongs  entirely  to  the  enlightened  Board  of 
Guardians  at  Sheffield,  who  in  the  year  1894,  after 
many  years  of  earnest  thought  and  effort,  and  with 
many  difficulties  to  surmount,  brought  their  wise  and 
beneficent  scheme  to  fruition,  by  which  250  children 
were  removed  from  the  Workhouse,  never,  it  is  hoped, 
to  again  return ;  thus  started  a  principle  of  dealing  with 
the  children  which  I  not  only  sincerely  hope,  but  also 
earnestly  believe,  is  destined  to  absorb  or  supplant 
every  other  system  at  present  in  use.  The  Sheffield 
Guardians  being  pioneers  made  several  initial  mistakes 
in  their  method  of  organisation,  which  other  Guardians 
following  them  have  endeavoured  to  avoid.  One  mis- 
take, in  my  opinion,  was  the  erection  of  a  huge  central 
establishment,  with  residence  for  the  superintendent 
and  matron,  a  separate  receiving  home,  large  stores, 
workshops,  laundry,  &c.,  costing  over  ;^20,ooo.  And 
a  second  mistake  was  made  when,  instead  of  selecting 
single  houses  for  the  children,  they  selected  houses  in 
pairs,  with  the  result  that  although  theoretically  not 
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more  than  fifteen  children  were  in  one  Home,  yet,  the 
houses  being  made  to  communicate,  it  amounted  prac- 
tically to  thirty,  except  for  dining  and  sleeping  purposes. 
Experience  teaches  that  the  more  the  Homes  can  be 
kept  apart  the  better. 

In  1898  the  question  of  removing  the  children 
from  the  Plymouth  Workhouse  was  brought  before  the 
Guardians,  who  gave  very  hearty  and  sympathetic 
attention  to  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  after  care- 
ful consideration  the  Scattered  Home  s  Scheme  was 
approved,  and  during  the  year  1900,  the  whole  of  the 
cnildren,  whose  ages  ranged  between  three  and  four- 
teen, numbering  seventy-eight,  were  removed  from 
the  Workhouse  to  six  comfortable  Homes,  which  the 
Guardians  had  secured  and  adapted  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
In  addition  to  a  central  Home,  six  houses  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Guardians,  and  one  rented,  the  purchase 
price  averaging  ;^6oo  each.  The  money  was  borrowed 
at  3  per  cent,  repayable  in  fifty  half-yearly  instalments. 
At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  the  houses,  which 
are  admirably  situated,  will  therefore  become  the 
freehold  property  of  the  ratepayers,  and  may  con- 
sequently be  regarded  as  a  very  good  investment. 
Thus  came  a  crisis  in  the  lives  of  these  little 
ones  who  were  removed  from  what  is  known  as 
"pauper  taint."  Why  should  these  children  be  classed 
as  paupers  ?  Surely  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they 
are  born  in  misery  and  poverty.  No  child  can  justly 
be  termed  a  pauper  until  it  has  passed  the  working  age 
of  fourteen.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  the  **  children 
of  the  State,"  and  as  such  they  deserve  to  be  treated 
with  kindly  consideration  and  care.  With  a  desire  to 
lead  the  thoughts  of  the  Conference  to  a  practical  issue, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  here  describe  the  work  as 
carried  out  at  Plymouth.  The  houses  to  which  these 
children  were  removed  are  well  situated  in  good 
residential  districts,  each  containing  from  eight  to  nine 
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rooms,  and  equipped  with  the  usual  accommodation  of 
a  well -arranged  and  good-class  home.  In  addition, 
nearly  all  of  them  have  gardens  attached,  in  which  the 
children  are  taught  and  encouraged  to  work.  Each 
Home  with  a  maximum  accommodation  for  fifteen 
children  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  foster-mother, 
who  is  carefully  chosen  by  the  Guardians.  The 
superintendent  and  matron,  who  reside  at  the  Central 
or  Receiving  Home,  where  provision  is  made  for  ten 
children,  have  full  charge  of  the  working  of  the  scheme, 
and  are  responsible  to  the  Children's  Committee  of  the 
Guardians  for  the  proper  and  efficient  carrying  out  of 
the  whole  administration.  The  superintendent  visits 
the  Homes  daily,  attending  to  all  requirements,  and 
any  difficulties  arising;  orders  the  provisions,  pre- 
viously contracted  for,  and  keeps  the  accounts,  all  of 
which  are  quite  separate  from  the  Workhouse  accounts. 
The  matron  supervises  the  children's  clothing,  the 
cutting-out  and  making  of  the  girls*  dresses,  &c.,  the 
whole  of  which  is  done  at  the  Central  Home,  with  the 
occasional  assistance  of  a  sewing  woman.  Rules  have 
been  framed  for  the  guidance  of  those  in  charge, 
including  a  maximum  dietary  allowance  for  each  Home, 
but  no  hard  and  fast  line  is  enforced,  the  meals  being 
placed  on  the  table  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  family, 
food  remaining  unconsumed  is  placed  in  the  larder  for 
future  use.  The  children  are  taught  to  stand  to  the 
attention,  and  answer  straightforwardly  and  properly 
all  questions  addressed  to  them  by  visitors,  just  as 
children  in  any  public  school  would  be  taught.  Ser- 
vility is  a  thing  unknown  in  the  Homes.  The  boys 
and  girls  are  trained  to  be  honest,  self-respecting 
citizens,  and  to  regard  pauperism  with  abhorence. 
The  girls*  hair  is  not  kept  short  as  in  Workhouses. 
Ordinary  clothes  in  a  variety  of  patterns  and  cut  are 
provided,  and  they  attend  the  public  elementary 
schools  separately,  except  that  the  older  boys  and  girls 
are  placed  in  charge  of  the  younger  ones.     They  are 
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thus  brought  into  daily  companionship  with  other  boys 
and  girls,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  children  of  the  ordinar>^  working  man. 
They  are  allowed  to  attend  various  entertainments 
connected  with  their  respective  Sunday  Schools  and 
Bands  of  Hope,  whilst  some  are  rendering  good 
service  as  members  of  the  different  choirs.  The  chil- 
dren of  Roman  Catholic  parents  are  placed  with  others 
in  the  two  Homes  nearest  their  place  of  worship  and 
schools,  an  arrangement  which  has  worked  out  quite 
satisfactorily.  All  the  domestic  duties  of  the  Home 
are  performed  by  the  foster-mother,  assisted  by  the 
elder  children,  except  the  washing  of  clothes,  for 
which  a  woman  is  engaged  one  day  a  week.  The 
elder  girls  take  part  in  the  household  duties,  and 
repairing  of  clothes  and  stockings,  and  in  this  and 
every  other  way  the  idea  of  home  life  is,  as  far  as 
practicable,  observed  and  carried  out.  The  foster- 
mother  is  addressed  by  the  children  as  *'  mother,"  and 
each  child  is  individualised  by  being  called  by  his  or 
her  Christian  name.  The  mothers  get  one  half-day  a 
week  as  off-time,  arranged  for  by  the  superintendent,  a 
relief  foster-mother  being  employed  to  take  charge  of 
the  Home  in  her  absence.  In  summer  the  children 
rise  at  6  a.m.,  and  in  winter  at  6.30  a.m.,  the  elder 
children  assisting  to  prepare  the  little  ones  for  school, 
whilst  others  are  assisting  the  mother  in  preparing  the 
breakfast,  just  as  would  be  done  in  the  homes  of 
well-to-do  working  parents.  In  the  evenings,  after 
the  children  leave  school  and  have  had  their  meals, 
they  prepare  their  home  lessons,  and  do  any  necessary 
house  work,  after  which  they  indulge  in  games  until 
bedtime,  retiring  according  to  age  and  time  of  year, 
from  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  On  Saturday  afternoons  during 
summer  the  children  go  for  rambles,  and  sometimes 
the  mother  accompanies  them  on  longer  excursions. 
Each  child  is  provided  with  a  neat  lock-up  clothes  box, 
and  on  leaving  to  go  into  a  situation  the  box  is  given 
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them,  and  also  a  complete  outfit  adequate  and  suitable 
to  their  position.  As  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of 
fourteen  situations  are  found  for  them ;  no  difficulty 
has  as  yet  been  found  in  this  respect,  the  girls  going 
to  domestic  service,  and  the  boys  to  various  occupa- 
tions, as  far  as  possible  according  to  their  abilities  and 
preference.  In  only  one  case  has  a  girl  been  sent  out 
for  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  week,  and  that  was  a  case  of 
mental  deficiency.  As  regards  the  boys  they  receive 
for  the  first  year  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  week,  in  addi* 
tion  to  their  board  and  lodgings.  At  one  time  it  was 
the  general  idea  that  boys  and  girls  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Workhouse  and  made  to  work  for  next  to 
nothing,  and  because  of  their  antecedents  they  were 
often  very  badly  treated.  But  the  days  of  Oliver 
Twist,  as  described  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  Bumble- 
dom are  happily  past,  and  the  more  humane  methods  of 
the  twentieth  century  must  have  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  percentage  of  pauperism,  and  elevating  humanity 
to  a  higher  sphere  of  self-respect.  Any  wages  they 
can  earn  now  are  received  by  the  superintendent  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen,  at  which  age  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Fifty-one  children 
have  been  sent  out,  eight  of  these  are  now  beyond 
eighteen.  Whilst  forty-three  remain  under  the  care 
of  the  superintendent  After  the  clothing  they  require 
during  the  four  years  of  service  has  been  paid  for,  and 
a  little  pocket  money  allowed  them,  the  balance  of  the 
money  is  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
in  the  name  of  the  wage  earner.  This  method  teaches 
them  habits  of  thrift  It  is  undoubtedly  very  important 
that  some  one  should  thus  keep  in  touch  with  the  boys  and 
girls  after  leaving  the  Homes,  to  whom  they  can  appeal 
for  advice  and  guidance.  This  duty  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  superintendent  and  matron  of  the  Plymouth 
Homes,  and  with  admirable  and  satisfactory  results. 
One  especially  gratifying  feature  of  the  scheme  is  the 
greatly  improved  health  of  the  children.     Ophthalmia, 
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which  was  very  prevalent  when  the  children  were  in 
the  Workhouse,  is  now  a  thing  quite  unknown.  To 
show  that  this  is  the  experience  also  of  other  Boards,  a 
return,  which  was  asked  for  and  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  June  1904,  showed  that  the  number  of 
children  suffering  from  ringworm  and  ophthalmia 
respectively  in  the  special  Homes  and  Institutions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Boards  was  as  follows: — 
Ringworm,  566;  ophthalmia,  345.  In  Workhouses 
and  Workhouse  Infirmaries,  184  and  236;  those  in 
District  Poor  Law  Schools,  including  village  communi- 
ties, 159  and  156;  and  of  those  in  the  only  three 
Scattered  Homes,  viz.,  Camberwell,  Mile-end,  and 
Whitechapel,  totalling  827  children,  only  one  child  was 
suffering  from  eye  trouble,  and  none  from  ringworm. 
During  the  five  years  since  the  Plymouth  Homes 
were  opened  only  two  deaths  have  taken  place,  one  a 
little  boy  who  was  exceedingly  delicate  on  admission, 
and  the  other  that  of  a  girl  deformed  and  suffering 
from  a  spinal  complaint. 

Mr  H.  Preston  Thomas,  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  who  visits  the  Homes  periodically,  reports 
as  follows : — "  So  far  the  scheme  seems  to  be  working 
admirably.  The  Guardians  have  taken  much  trouble 
to  get  the  right  sort  of  foster-mothers,  and  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  wife  evidendy  throw  themselves  into 
the  work  with  heartiness.  On  my  visits  the  children 
looked  bright  and  clean,  and  well  fed,  and  talked  in  a 
bright  fashion,  which  is  sadly  uncommon  among  those 
in  Workhouses.  I  may  state  that  the  system  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  thoughtfully  organised,  and  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the  very  short  experience 
already  gained,  bids  fair  to  be  a  complete  success." 

There  is  ample  evidence  on  all  hands  that  the 
"  complete  success  "  anticipated  by  Mr  Preston  Thomas 
in  the  above  report  has  been  fully  realised,  the  system 
is  wholly  and  satisfactorily  achieving  its  object  of 
providing  the  children  with  homes  where  they  may 
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receive  parental  care,  and  be  brought  under  influence 
similar  to  the  usual  and  ordinary  mode  of  English  life, 
individualised  in  the  home,  joining  in  the  common 
life  of  the  community,  and  receiving  such  education 
and  domestic  training  as  will  enable  them  when  leaving 
the  home  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  life.  In 
initiating  this  system  much  must  depend  on  the 
capabilities  and  interest  in  the  work  shown  by  the 
superintendent  and  matron,  and  too  much  care  cannot 
be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  these  important  officers. 

The  question  of  cost  is  one  of  importance.  Boards 
of  Guardians  with  only  a  few  children  to  deal  with 
should  find  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  getting  them 
placed  in  homes  outside  the  Workhouse  ;  the  question 
of  extra  cost  need  only  be  the  rent  of  a  cottage  or  cot- 
ages  ;  in  such  cases  the  same  number  of  officers  should 
suffice  as  before. 

The  Plymouth  Homes  last  year  cost  6s.  lO^d.,  the 
previous  year  6s.  s^d.  This  includes  all  provisions, 
clothing,  necessaries,  rent,  rates,  and  interest  on  loans, 
officers'  salaries,  rations,  &c.,  £25  towards  the  clerk's 
salary,  add  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting the  rate.  In  establishing  the  Scattered  Homes 
scheme  only  a  very  modest  amount  as  capital  outlay  is 
required — less  than  ;^50  per  bed  is  sufficient  to  in^ 
elude  purchase  of  houses,  and  adapting  and  furnishing 
same ;  whereas  the  amount  required  in  the  formation  (^ 
pauper  villages,  or  grouped  Communities,  range  from 
;^  1 30  to  ;^320  per  bed,  and  the  difference  in  the  weekly 
cost  is  equally  striking  and  no  less  important  The 
average  weekly  cost  in  the  Scattered  Homes  for  Unions 
having  thirty  children  and  upwards  is  in  the  provinces 
8s.  I  jrd.,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  areas  los.  10^. 

The  average  weekly  cost  for  the  village  or  grouped 
communities  is,  in  the  provinces  12s.  4^d.  per  week,  and 
in  the  Metropolitan  District  considerably  more — in  one 
-^ase  as  high  as  23s.  Following  is  a  list  of  weekly 
costs  in  the  Scattered  Homes  to  Ladyday,  1904,  and 
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in  the  grouped   Homes,   respectively,  having  thirty 
children  or  over  : — 


The  Scattersd  Homes. 
Avenge  Weekly  Cost,  S/i^. 


Bath  - 
Blackburn  • 
Bradford     - 
Bristol 
Cardiff 
Chester 
Derby 

Keighley  - 
Kingston  - 
Lieeds- 

Newton  Abbot 
Plymouth 
Reading 
Sheffield      - 
Wakefield   • 
Warwick 
Wells  - 


7     ^ 
9     8 
7     75 

7  ^^ 

9  4 
9  3 
9  I 
7     o 

7  10^ 
10 

9     4 

6 

6 

8  II 
8     o 
6     aj 
6  II 


4 


Grouped  Homes  or  Village 
Communities. 

Average  Weekly  Cost, 


Aston  - 
Birmingham 
Bridgend     - 
Chorlton     - 
Christchurch 
Elham  (Kent)     - 
Gateshead  - 
Himslet  (York)    - 
Kettering    - 
King's  Norton     - 
Leicester     - 
Neath 

Pontypridd  - 
Rochdale    - 
Sculcoates  - 
Stoke-upon-Tient 
Thanet,  Isle  of    - 


x»/4i 

A 

<t 

IS 

3: 

9 

10 

12 

7 

18 

O: 

16 

& 

9 

a 

13 

"i 

13 

II 

9 

Si 

13 

4 

9 

3; 

9 

8 

II 

lO; 

14 

II 

II 

9 

10 

3 

10 


Dr  J.  W.  Lby  (Newton  Abbot  Union)  then  read  the  following 
paper: — 


THE   BOARDING-OUT  OF  PAUPER 
CHILDREN. 

By  Dr  J.  W.  LEY. 

Gumrdianf  Ntmton  Ahh0t  Union, 


In  discussing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
boarding-out  as  a  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  Poor 
Law  Children  we  are  met  with  this  initial  difficulty, 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  children  who 


VIZ. 


become  inmates  of  a  Union  can  be  so  treated.  As  you 
probably  know,  by  an  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Boards  of  Guardians  are  only  allowed  to  board 
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out  children  who  are  orphans  or  deserted,  or  the  off- 
springs of  inmates  of  asylums  or  those  condemned 
to  long  terms  of  penal  servitude.  It  was  on  account  of 
this  Order,  by  which  the  greater  proportion  of  our 
children  could  not  be  boarded  out,  tnat  the  Union  of 
which  I  am  a  Guardian  determined  to  combine  a  system 
of  boarding  out  all  that  we  were  enabled  to,  or  thought 
advisable,  and  to  place  the  others  in  Scattered  Homes ; 
and  on  the  principle  that  an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth 
a  pound  of  theory,  it  is  my  intention  in  this  paper  not 
to  give  you  a  large  number  of  statistics,  but  as  far  as 
I  can  the  result  of  practical  experiences  in  the  working 
of  the  two  systems  in  our  own  Union,  and  what  I  have 
myself  seen  in  others  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with  ; 
giving  you  all  the  advantages  derived,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  concealing  any  of  the  difficulties  encountered. 
I  may  say  at  once  that  I  commenced  as  an  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  boarding-out  system  and  that  with  a  few 
reservations  I  remain  so  at  the  present  time,  believing 
it,  where  carefully  carried  out,  as  being  far  and  away 
the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  Poor  Law  children ; 
and  I  wish  the  Local  Government  Board  could  see 
their  way  to  extend  their  Order  so  that  more  of  them 
could  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  something  like  65,000  Poor  Law  children, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  out  of  all  this  number  only 
about  8,000  are  boarded  out  at  present  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain,  that  both  in  small  towns  and 
in  the  country  districts  there  are  large  numbers  of 
thoroughly  good  homes  for  children  that  can  be  easily 
found,  where  they  can  be  well  brought  up,  with  all  the 
fostering  care  that  a  mother,  whether  a  real  or  a  foster 
one,  alone  can  give,  and  where  they  will  be  brought  in 
contact  with  all  the  little  everyday  occurrences  of  home 
life.  These  children  will  grow  up  like  others,  neither 
better  nor  worse ;  they  will  learn  self-reliance,  and  be 
capable  of  fighting  against  the  hard  knocks  of  life  in  a 
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way  that  those  who  are  brought  up  more  or  less  cribbed 
or  cabined  in  an  institution  will  never  be  able  to. 

To  make  boarding-out  a  success  there  are  three 
most  important  points  to  be  considered  unless  you  wish 
to  court  failure,  and  where  this  does  occur  I  think  you 
will  find  it  is  always  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  one  of 
them,  (i)  You  must  obtain  good  homes  ;  (2)  you 
must  board  out  the  proper  children  ;  (3)  they  must  be 
properly  supervised. 

As  regards  the  first,  some  foster  parents  wish  to 
take  children  principally  on  account  of  the  money  they 
get  for  them,  and  may  or  may  not  continue  an  interest 
in  them  when  they  are  old  enough  for  service.  Some 
take  the  children  more  as  a  toy,  which  sooner  or  later 
they  tire  of  and  send  them  back.  Some  take  them 
because  they  want  a  companion  or  a  little  cheap  servant, 
but  a  large  number — and  these  are  the  ones  to  be  select- 
ed— are  homes  which  have  not  been  blessed  with 
children  and  where,  although,  of  course,  a  money  pay- 
ment is  a  consideration,  there  has  always  been  a  long- 
ing for  a  child  to  foster  a  mother's  love  upon  ;  it  is  in 
homes  like  these  where  success  is  to  be  expected,  and 
there  are  numbers  to  be  found  by  looking  for  them. 

One  class  of  home  I  would  especially  recommend, 
and  that  is  where  there  is  one  young  son  or  daughter 
only.  Some  of  the  most  successful  results  of  boarding- 
out  that  I  have  seen  have  been  where  a  child  has  been 
placed  in  a  home  where  there  is  a  single  child  of  the 
same  sex,  and  they  have  grown  up  together  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  ties  formed  between  young  children 
like  this  are  even  stronger  than  those  between  the 
child  and  the  foster  parents.  A  woman  may  long  for  a 
child,  but  a  little  boy  or  girl  will  long  even  more  for  a 
brother  or  sister. 

The  foster  parents  should  be  ordinary  working  men 
and  women,  and  although  the  character  of  the  man 
should  be  particularly  inquired  into  as  to  his  steadiness 
and  sobriety,  it  is  far  more  important  to  inquire  into 
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the  character  of  the  mother,  and  I  would  always,  if  I 
could,  choose  total  abstainers  and  those  who  were  in 
good  health  and  not  over  the  age  of  45  or  50. 

From  the  very  first  they  should  be  impressed  with 
this  fact — that  they  will  be  expected  to  act  exactly  as 
if  the  child  were  their  own»  and  to  do  all  they  can  to 
bring  it  up  with  care  and  affection,  and  to  have  one  aim 
always  in  view,  and  that  is,  that  the  child  is  not  to  be 
pampered  but  to  be  made  as  fit  as  possible  to  go  out 
in  life  as  soon  as  it  leaves  school ;  and  it  must  be  im- 
pressed on  them  that  the  Guardians  expect  that  when 
that  time  arrives  they  will  themselves  obtain  a  situation 
for  the  child  (of  course  with  the  Guardian's  approval), 
but  unless  absolutely  necessary  it  is  most  important  not 
to  interfere  with  the  foster  parents  in  their  selection  of 
the  child's  future,  for  if  you  do  you  almost  inevitably 
destroy  their  future  tie  and  interest. 

As  regards  payment,  the  amount  our  Board  allows, 
and  it  is  the  minimum  I  should  recommend,  is  4s.  per 
week,  a  good  outfit  of  clothes  to  start  with  is  given,  and 
IDS.  a  quarter  allowed  for  renewal,  beginning  at  the  end 
of  the  first  six  months.  Medical  attendance  is  also 
allowed.  These  payments  are  continued  until  the  age 
of  13  in  the  case  of  boys,  and  14  for  girls,  and  in  all 
cases  of  boarded-out  children,  I  should  recommend 
adoption  by  the  Board  until  they  are  x8  years  of  age, 
so  as  to  retain  control  if  required.  A  limited  number 
of  children  are  boarded  out  with  relatives  at  a  reduced 
allowance  of  2s.  per  week. 

Next  to  the  importance  of  the  selection  of  homes 
is  the  choice  of  the  children  to  be  placed  in  them. 
They  should  be  as  young  as  possible.  The  Local 
Government  Boad  will  not  allow  them  to  be  boarded 
out  until  they  are  three  years  old,  which  I  think  is  a 
pity,  as  the  younger  the  child  the  more  likely  is  the 
maternal  tie  to  be  lasting,  and  I  would  rarely  board  out 
those  over  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  They  should  be 
healthy,  without  anyapparent  hereditary  defect,  and  well 
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behaved.  They  should  be  for  a  short  time  under  obser- 
vation before  being  boarded  out  to  notice  whether  they 
have  any  such  defects  or  vicious  propensities.  I  f  there  be 
two  brothers  or  two  sisters,  or  a  brother  and  sister,  they 
should  always  be  boarded  out  together,  but  I  should 
not  recommend  two  who  were  not  relatives,  as  it  is 
most  important  for  them  to  be  separated  as  much  as 
possible  from  any  association  or  remembrance  of  their 
former  workhouse  life ;  and  I  would  never  attempt  to 
board  out  children  who  have  shown  vicious  tendencies, 
as  it  inevitably  leads  to  failure. 

The  third  point,  and  the  most  important  of  all,  is 
proper  supervision,  and  one  thing  is  certain  that  what- 
ever scheme  you  may  decide  on  for  the  bringing  up  of 
your  children,  its  success  or  failure  will  largely  depend 
on  this  being  sufficient ;  still,  even  this  can  be  overdone. 
**  Too  much  "  supervision,  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
kills  the  foster  parent  s  interest,  and  retains  in  the  child's 
mind  the  memories  of  the  previous  workhouse  asso- 
ciations you  wish  to  obliterate.  By  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  a  boarded-out  child  must  be  visited 
by  the  doctor  and  relieving  officer  once  a  quarter, 
and  in  our  Union  the  Children's  Committee  appoint 
one  supervising  Guardian  who  sends  in  a  report  once 
in  three  months.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may 
visit  the  child,  but  it  is  on  the  one  supervising  Guardian 
that  the  Committee  place  thefirstresponsibility,  although 
retaining  a  joint  responsibility.  During  the  first  two 
or  three  months  it  is  advisable  to  visit  more  frequently, 
and  take  particular  notice  of  the  clothes  and  sleeping 
accommodation ;  in  fact,  the  Guardian  must  use  his 
eyes  as  well  as  his  ears !  The  appearance  of  the  child 
will  show  whether  it  is  fed  properly  and  kept  clean, 
and  so  soon  as  the  home  is  found  satisfactory  I  would 
only  advise  the  Guardian  to  pay  a  surprise  visit  once 
in  three  months.  This,  with  the  other  official  visits,  is 
quite  sufficient,  as  too  frequent  ones  only  promote  dis- 
trust and  suspicion,  and  what  with  school  teachers. 
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district  visitors,  and  neighbours,  there  is  litde  fear  that 
in  most  cases  the  children  will  be  thoroughly  safe- 
guarded. I  may  remark  that  I  would  always  recom- 
mend that  children  be  allowed  to  attend  the  same 
places  of  worship  as  their  foster  parents.  In  boarding 
out  our  children  we  have  always  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  placing  as  many  as  possible  in  the  country, 
but  there  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  little  supervision  in 
some  of  the  out-districts,  and  it  is  here  that  we  have 
experienced  defects.  After  all,  medical  and  relieving 
officers  are  but  human,  and  sometimes  neglect  their 
duties  as  well  as  other  folk,  and  in  only  a  casual  visit 
neglect  to  see  defects  which  may  prove  most  serious 
in  the  end.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  known  a 
child  returned  from  an  out-of-the-way  country  district 
with  an  extreme  condition  of  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine,  which  most  certainly  could  have  been  prevented 
or  at  any  rate  arrested.  In  another  case  I  saw  a  most 
advanced  case  of  skin  disease  which  should  most 
certainly  not  have  been  allowed  to  get  into  such  a 
condition.  In  another  case  a  boy  was  made  to  work 
from  morning  until  night  in  the  garden  when  not  at 
school ;  and  another  girl  made  more  or  less  of  a  slave 
in  a  house,  and  thrashed  with  a  leather  buckle  strap. 
These  children,  when  questioned  by  the  relieving 
officer,  had  been  afraid  to  complain,  and  it  was  only 
when  complaints  had  been  made  by  a  neighbour  it  was 
discovered,  and  the  children  removed.  I  feel  bound 
to  mention  these  risks,  for  much  as  I  wish  to  see 
children  brought  back  to  the  country  districts,  extra 
care  must  be  exercised  there. 

In  all  other  respects  my  experience  has  been  in 
favour  of  boarding  out  children,  and  I  have  seen  some 
splendid  results.'  The  child  has  so  much  more  to  do 
for  itself  in  the  ordinary  ways  of  life  than  another  that 
is  brought  up  in  a  Home.  In  these,  good  as  they  are 
in  comparison  to  the  old  workhouse  life,  too  much  is 
done  for  them,  and  dependence  on  others  is  fostered 
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to  too  great  a  degree,  with  the  result  that  a  habit  of 
self-reliance  is  unfortunately  too  often  absent. 

You  will  naturally  ask,  How  about  the  other 
children,  who,  although  coming  under  the  category  of 
ones  that  might  be  boarded  out,  still,  either  from  vicious 
defects  or  physical  conditions  are  not  suitable.^  I 
would  always  combine  a  system  of  Scattered  Homes 
with  boarding-out  In  every  Union  there  is  a  large 
number  of  children  that  could  and  should  be  boarded 
out,  and  a  number  who  require  the  more  careful  super- 
vision that  can  be  obtained  in  a  Scattered  Home. 
There  being  another  paper  on  this  subject  I  shall  not 
trench  on  it,  except  to  say  that  whilst  I  am  unhesi- 
tatingly of  die  opinion  that  boarding  out  of  suitable 
cases  is  the  best  way  of  treating  Poor  Law  children, 
still  that  we  have  found  the  Scattered  Homes  for 
others  very  successful,  and  whilst  much  easier  to 
supervise,  it  is  as  near  an  approach  to  home  life  as 
could  possibly  be  found  in  what  must  be  more  or  less 
of  an  institution  ;  for,  do  what  you  like,  this  latter  must 
be  a  small  Poor  Law  community,  and  will  always  be 
considered  so  by  the  children  and  outside  public.  They 
go  to  and  fro  from  school  in  batches,  and  are  always 
classed  as  Union  children,  whereas  the  boarded-out  very 
soon  loses  his  Poor  Law  individuality. 

Not  that  I  believe  the  so-called  ** pauper  taint'* 
exists  like  it  did  in  the  old  days,  when  children  were 
kept  in  the  Workhouse  and  did  not  go  out  to  school. 
These  were  brought  up  in  a  semi-ignorant,  narrow- 
minded  manner  ;  the  old  workhouse  child  was  sneaky 
and  crafty,  and  knew  little  of  the  outside  world,  and 
nothing  of  home  life.  What  could  be  its  future,  and 
how  could  the  majority  of  these  children  be  expected 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  successfully  ? 

Boarding-out  is  probably  the  cheapest  form,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  may  cause  a  little  more  trouble  in 
carrying  out,  but  this  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  child 
being  made  more  fit  to  go  out  in  life.     But,  after  all. 
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what  a  small  amount  it  means  to  a  Union  whatever 
scheme  is  undertaken,  and  it  is  money  and  trouble 
well  spent,  and  no  ratepayer  will  grudge  money  spent 
on  the  children.  They  are  the  chief  assets  of  a  nation, 
for  they  are  the  future  citizens,  and  on  the  way  these 
children  turn  out  depends  the  health  and  happiness  of 
future  thousands. 

The  bringing  up  of  our  Poor  Law  children  is  an 
enormous  responsibility  on  us  as  Guardians.  Consider 
for  a  moment  what  an  effect  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  these  65,000  children  must  have  in  either 
raising  or  lowering  the  standard  of  our  race.  I  am 
afraid  this  has  not  always  been  recognised,  and  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  our  cattle  than  has  been  to  the  rearing  of  our 
Poor  Law  children;  but  now  when  special  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  physical  deterioration  in  this  country, 
we  cannot  take  too  strong  measures  to  prevent  it. 

One  thing  in  my  mind  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
any  Union  that  keeps  its  children  in  a  Workhouse 
commits  a  crime,  for  the  smallest  Union  can  board  out 
whatever  children  are  suitable,  and  procure  a  home 
with  a  foster  mother  for  the  others. 

The  two  schemes  should  always  be  worked  together, 
and  by  making  a  careful  selection,  and  placing  the 
healthiest  and  best  behaved  in  good  working-class 
homes,  whilst  the  others,  who  from  various  causes 
cannot  be  boarded  out,  are  placed  in  Scattered  Homes 
where  more  perfect  supervision  can  be  carried  out. 
Guardians  will  be  carrying  out  one  of  the  noblest 
duties  that  any  one  could  be  called  on  to  do,  viz.,  to 

{rive  every  little  Poor  Law  child  a  chance  to  rise  in 
ife — a  chance  that  it  has  a  right  to  demand ! 

"  Whether  child  of  the  poor,  or  child  of  the  rich. 
Whether  bom  in  a  palace  or  bred  in  a  ditdi. 
Give  each  one  a  chance,  regardless  of  rank, 
Humanity  cries !  and  her  we  must  thank ! 
Give  each  a  fair  start  that  whatever  the  pace, 
Each  poor  little  kid  has  a  chance  in  the  race ! 
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Mrs  Athlestan  Coodb  (Wells)  said  that  she  felt  it  a  very  great 
honour  to  be  invited  to  speak  at  that  meeting,  more  especially  as  ^e 
had  only  been  a  Guardian  for  about  five  years.    She  agreed  with 
most  that  was  in  the  three  papers,  and  therefore  there  was  not  much 
left  for  her  to  say.     It  struck  her  that  there  was  an  enormous  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  the  Cottage  Homes  and  the  Scattered 
Homes,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  there  was  extravagance  some- 
where.   The  ratepayers  had  a  hard  struggle,  and  their  view  of  these 
matters  must  have  due  consideration.     She  quite  agreed  that  the 
boafding-out  system  was  an  ideal  system,  but  they  had  not  got  every- 
where that  ideal  class  of  home  mentioned  in  Dr  Ley's  paper.     When 
she  joined  the  Board  at  Wells  she  was  put  on  the  Boarding-out 
Committee,  and  it  was  said  that  the  system  was  dying  out.     She  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  and  she  had  to  make  many  returns 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  which  she  did  not  understand,  and 
a  constant  fear  of  imprisonment  or  something  following  the  many 
reprimands  she  received  from  the  Local  Government  Board  haunted 
her  at  the  time.    (Laughter.)    Generally  the  people  who  were  ready 
to  take  the  children  were  labourers  with  a  number  of  children  of 
their  own,  and  she  had  found  that  the  adopted  children  were  in  a 
very  poor  condition  as  compared  with  the  man's  own  children,  being 
ragged  and  dirty,  and  their  heads  were  in  a  disgraceful  state.     There- 
fore she  preferred  the  Scattered  Homes.    As  the  mother  of  seven 
children  she  expected  people  to  look  at  the  addition  of  a  stranger's 
child  to  their  family  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint.     There  were  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  boarding-out  that  she  preferred  the 
Scattered  Homes.    No  doubt  the  surroundings  of  an  ordinary  home 
had  advantages  as  compared  with  institutions.     She  would  like  to 
know  what  the  children  in  the  Cottage  Homes  did  if  owing  to  illness 
or  change  of  situation  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to  for  a  time. 
Success  or  failure  depended  upon  the  selection  of  a  suitable  person 
as  fostermother,  and  it  was  in  that  matter  and  in  the  care  of  the  old 
and  the  ailing  that  the  women  Guardians  could  be  of  immense 
service.    It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  young  women 
of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  were  the  best  foster-mothers.     In  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five  could  not 
have  twelve  children  of  her  own.    (Laughter.)    Yet  that  was  the 
number  that  would  be  intrusted  to  her.     Moreover  the  young 
woman  of  that  age  as  a  rule  was  seeking  a  home  of  her  own,  and 
what  tempted  them  to  undertake  the  work  of  foster-mother  was  that 
it  seemed  to  be  a  position  of  independence.     If  the  lady  Guardians 
were  allowed  to  make  the  selection  they  would  probably  prefer  a 
person  of  forty-five  or  even  fifty,  who  had  had  experience  of  the 
world  and  had  developed  her  character.     But  her  own  Board  had 

2  u 
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gone  in  the  opposite  direction.  Having  once  got  a  good  foster- 
mother  there  was  every  chance  of  the  children  getting  on  well  and 
receiving  a  good  practical  training,  and  the  cost  of  the  Scattered 
Home  compared  very  favourably  with  the  Cottage  Home  system. 
In  her  own  district  they  were  now  on  the  right  road,  and  they  were 
largely  indebted  to  Mr  Preston  Thomas,  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  for  the  fact ;  indeed,  but  for  his  assistance  she  for  one  would 
long  ago  have  ceased  to  be  a  Guardian.  She  was  in  favour  of 
having  a  rather  superior  sort  of  person  in  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Homes.  In  conclusion  she  wished  to  emphasise  the 
importance  of  a  sound  Christian  training  being  given  to  the  children. 
Any  one  who  had  watched  the  development  of  children  in  the  home 
or  in  an  institution  must  see  that  it  was  only  by  infusing  into  them 
the  principles  of  Him  who  said,  **  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,"  that  they  could  hope  to  produce 
good  and  lasting  results,  and  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  the 
much  to-be-pitied  children  of  the  Poor  Law.     (Cheers.) 

Mrs  Thorn  (Tiverton)  said  she  was  very  much  frightened  to 
stand  up  there,  but  the  question  of  the  children  was  one  of  such 
importance  that  she  felt  she  could  not  refrain  from  making  a  few 
remarks.  They  were  taking  too  much  for  granted  if  in  that  district 
they  thought  that  the  Guardians  were  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  children  from  the  Workhouse.  She  pleaded  for  the 
removal  of  the  children  from  the  Workhouse  not  because  they  were 
ill-treated  there — they  were  very  well  treated  there — but  because  of 
the  immoral  atmosphere  of  it  all.  She  did  little  on  the  Board 
beyond  look  after  the  children,  of  whom  there  were  forty-five,  and 
she  had  the  elder  girls  to  her  house  every  week.  (Hear,  hear.)  She 
knew  of  a  case  where  a  pauper  woman  who  had  three  illegitimate 
children  was  under  the  superintendent,  and  had  more  to  do  with  the 
children  than  anyone  else,  a  most  objectionable  sort  of  person. 
That  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  made  her  hope  that  there  would,  at 
no  distant  date,  be  legislation  compelling  the  removal  of  all  the 
children  from  the  Workhouses.  No  doubt  the  opponents  of  that 
step  were  actuated  to  a  large  extent  by  pecuniary  considerations, 
and  if  they  had  been  there  from  her  own  Board  they  would  have 
seized  upon  the  paper  read  by  Mr  Hunt  as  their  ample  justification. 
The  Scattered  Homes  in  the  Wells  Union  were  the  best  she  had 
ever  seen — economical  and  efficient. 

Rev.  T.  R.  Dann  (Bath)  said  that  in  the  Bath  Union  they 
had  both  the  Scattered  Homes  and  the  boarding-out  system  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  latter  was  to  find  suitable  houses  to  which  the 
children  might  be  sent.  The  Cottage  Home  system  was  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  was  in  fact  nothing  but  an  elaborate  Workhouse 
itself.  The  Scattered  Homes  cost  about  the  same  per  head  as  the 
Workhouse,  and  the  children  remained  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Guardians.  Replying  to  a  member,  he  thought  that  the  cost  was 
about  7s.  i^d.  per  child  per  week.    They  had  a  lady  superintendent  of 
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superior  attainments,  and  the  results  had  been  very  satisfactory.  He 
would  like  to  know  what  provision  had  been  made  in  other  Unions 
for  the  reception  of  the  "  ins-and-outs  "  and  those  suffering  from 
diseases.  Their  newly-appointed  lady  superintendent  was  trying  to 
induce  the  Board  to  erect  a  receiving  house  for  those  classes. 

Mr  John  Stephens  (St  Austell)  said  that  that  Union  adopted  the 
system  of  Cottage  Homes  about  three  years  ago,  and  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  lady  from  Tiverton  that  the  Guardians  must  be 
brought  to  see  the  need  for  removing  all  the  children  from  the 
Workhouse.  They  felt  that  it  was  an  experiment  at  the  St  Austell 
Union,  and  therefore  they  did  not  go  in  for  a  very  expensive  system. 
They  took  a  lease  of  two  houses  for  twenty-one  years,  and  estab- 
lished two  Cottage  Homes,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls. 
He  agreed  with  the  lady  from  Wells  as  to  the  necessity  of  having 
women  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  as  foster-mothers. 
But  that  was  rather  a  delicate  subject  (Laughter.)  The  expense 
was  only  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  maintenance  in  the  House ; 
but  even  if  it  had  been  a  great  deal  more  expensive  the  Board  felt 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  the  children  in 
their  care.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  question  of  a  receiving  house  had 
not  arisen  at  St  Austell.  His  Board  had  received  the  utmost 
assistance  from  Mr  Preston  Thomas,  whose  sound  advice  had 
tended  materially  to  make  the  experiment  a  success.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  hoped  that  every  other  Union  in  the  County  of 
Cornwall  would  follow  the  example  of  the  St  Austell  Board.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Miss  Mason  (Local  Government  Board  Senior  Lady  Inspector 
of  Boarded-out  Children),  who  was  cordially  received  on  rising  to 
speak,  said  she  had  been  asked  to  give  the  Conference  a  little  in- 
formation, and  she  could  not  claim  to  be  a  young  official.  She 
had  been  inspecting  boarded-out  children  for  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  before  that  she  had  looked 
after  other  people's  children  all  her  life,  and  inspected  them  within 
the  Unions  too.  (Hear,  hear.)  Dr  Ijey  said  he  wished  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  allow  children  to  be  boardedK>ut  at 
two  years  of  age  instead  of  three,  which  was  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  as  the  Order  showed.  There  was  not  a  large  number  of  good 
Homes  to  which  children  could  be  sent  for  boarding-out.  With 
regard  to  the  boarding-out  of  children  who  were  not  orphans  or 
deserted,  they  could  not  get  people  to  take  them  with  the  risk  that 
at  any  time  they  might  be  claimed  by  their  relatives,  neither  would 
the  committees  of  ladies  who  supervised  them  be  troubled  with 
them  either.  She  would  be  glad  to  see  all  the  children  who  could 
be  adopted  by  the  Guardians  so  that  they  might  retain  the  control 
over  them  until  they  were  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  boarding-out  it 
was  important  that  there  should  be  not  only  good  homes  but  ade- 
quate supervision.  It  was  woman's  work  to  look  after  children,  as 
it  was  necessary  often  to  imdress  the  child  to  see  that  there  were 
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no  marks  of  violence  or  vermin,  and  only  a  woman  could  do  that 
sort  of  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  asked  what  became  of  the 
children  who  were  out  of  a  situation  and  so  forth.  Her  experience 
was  that  they  were  invariably  welcomed  back  by  the  foster-parents. 
The  majority  of  people  who  took  in  the  children  who  were  boarded* 
out  did  so  in  order  to  make  some  small  profit  out  of  it,  and  she 
did  not  blame  them,  provided  they  did  their  duty  toward  the 
children,  and  made  diem  happy  and  comfortable.  She  did  not 
think  it  would  be  practicable  to  place  out  the  infants  of  less  than 
two  years.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  Brkalv  (Okehampton)  said  they  had  heard  that  day  of 
many  difficulties,  but  no  Englishman  was  afraid  of  difficulties,  and 
though  there  were  difficulties  in  the  removal  of  the  children  from 
the  Workhouses  he  hoped  they  were  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of 
doing  it  On  the  basis  of  the  Christchurch  figures  given  in  Mr 
Hunt's  paper,  the  cost  to  the  country  of  providing  for  the  whole  of 
the  Poor  Law  children  in  the  same  way  would  amount  to  two  and 
a  half  million  pounds  per  annum,  and  about  ^600,000  if  they 
were  boarded-out,  and  about  ;^75o,ooo  per  annum  if  they  adopted 
the  next  cheapest  system.  They  ought  to  think  somewhat  of  the 
ratepayer.  They  were  running  up  every  kind  of  expense.  If  the 
Local  Government  Board  Orders  were  modified  they  could  find 
plenty  of  comfortable  homes  where  the  children  could  be  kept  at 
an  expense  of  from  six  to  seven  shillings  a  week,  even  five  shilhngs. 
It  was  the  restrictions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  which  created 
the  difficulty.  The  difficulty  of  creed  also  prevented  many  of  the 
children  from  going  to  good  homes.  He  would  like  to  have  a 
definite  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  the  children  in  the  Poor  Law  Unions  was  by 
boarding  them  out  He  moved:  —  **That  tljis  Conference  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  best  system  for  dealing  with  the  children 
at  present  in  the  Workhouses  would  be  to  board  them  out." 

Mr  W.  C.  WiLLEv  (Plymouth)  seconded. 

Mr  Tamlyn  (Plymouth)  said  he  wished  that  they  could  have 
had  another  paper  showing  the  Poor  Law  Guardian  how  to  use  his 
power  to  help  the  poor  to  deal  a  little  better  with  their  own  children, 
and  they  could  do  this  especially  in  the  direction  of  granting  larger 
amounts  in  out-relief  to  those  who  had  dependent  children.  If  they 
could  not  keep  a  child  in  the  Cottage  Homes  or  in  the  Union  at  less 
than  the  figures  stated  in  the  papers  which  had  been  read  that  day, 
how  could  they  expect  a  parent  in  receipt  of  relief  to  keep  a  child 
at  eighteenpence  a  week?    (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  W.  Pbtheram  (Axbridge)  said  that  every  case  must  be  dealt 
with  on  its  merits.  In  his  opinion  if  they  could  get  good  homes 
the  boarding-out  system  was  the  best,  but  if  they  could  not  th«i  the 
Scattered  Homes  was  the  best. 

Mr  A.  J.  MuRRiN  (Newton  Abbot)  said  that  the  papers,  though 
excellent,  disappointed  him  somewhat  by  their  lack  of  detailed  in* 
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fonnation  on  certain  points.  In  his  view  the  Cottage  Homes 
savoured  too  much  of  the  Union.  The  Scattered  Homes,  the  system 
adopted  in  his  own  Union,  was  very  successful,  and  cost  but  little 
more  than  did  maintenance  in  the  Workhouse.  Their  chief  difficulty 
had  been  as  to  the  foster-mothers,  and  he  thought  that  persons  (^ 
mature  age  and  sound  judgment  were  needed,  and  that  forty-five  was 
not  too  old  for  a  woman  as  foster-mother.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
the  paper  by  Dr  Ley,  who  had  been  the  pioneer  in  the  Newton 
Abbot  Union  in  the  great  and  good  work  of  improving  the  lot  of  the 
children.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  desirable  to  work  the  boarding-out 
system  together  with  the  Scattered  Homes,  and  they  had  plenty  of 
excellent  persons  in  the  Newton  Abbot  district  who  were  willing  to 
take  children.  The  great  thing  was  to  get  the  children  away  from 
the  Workhouse.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Baldwvn  Fleming  (Local  Government  Board),  who  received 
a  hearty  welcome,  said  that  it  had  been  urged  that  no  child  should 
be  sent  into  the  Workhouse,  and  while,  of  course,  not  in  favour  of 
children  being  kept  there,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  absolutely  im- 
practicable to  say  that  no  child  should  under  any  circumstances 
in  rural  unions  be  sent  into  the  House.  They  could  not  lay  down 
any  hard  and  fast  rule,  and  the  whole  moral  of  the  discussion  was 
that  they  should  adopt  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  best  of  each 
system  so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to  the  special  requirements  of 
the  various  Unions.  He  would  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  keep 
any  child  in  the  Workhouse  who  could  be  removed  elsewhere,  but 
it  was  only  fair  to  say  that  he  knew  that  the  enormous  majority  of 
the  children  who  were  brought  up  in  the  old  Workhouses  had  done 
well  in  life.  He  had  had  occasion  for  years  to  watch  the  question, 
and  he  had  pleasure  in  testifying  that  a  very  small  percentage  indeed 
of  the  Poor  Law  children  of  the  past  had  drifted  back  to  the  Work- 
house or  into  the  criminal  classes.  (Cheers.)  Although  it  would  be 
very  regrettable  to  see  the  old  state  of  things  revived,  it  was  not  fair 
to  cast  aspersions  upon  the  Guardians  of  a  bygone  day,  who  did  the 
best  they  could  for  the  children  in  their  charge.  (Hear,  hear.)  As 
Miss  Mason,  who  had  probably  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
anyone  else,  had  told  them,  there  were  dangers  in  the  boarding-out 
system;  the  Scattered  Homes  system  was  not  free  from  risks  of 
one  kind  and  another,  and  the  Cottage  Homes  had  also  those 
difficulties  which  were  inherent  in  every  system.  The  only  thing  was 
for  each  Union  to  adopt  the  best  system  which  met  its  own  particular 
needs  in  the  best  manner.  Some  Unions  might  find  boarding-out, 
some  Cottage  Homes,  and  others  Scattered  Homes  best  suited  to 
their  requirements.  Another  district  might  find  district  schools  pre- 
ferable. The  reason  why  removal  from  the  Workhouse  was  so 
strongly  advocated  was  that  it  prevented  the  risk  of  the  children 
having  any  association  whatever  with  the  pauper,  and  that  was  the 
great  aim.  If  the  children  could  be  assured  against  the  slightest 
association    with  the  paupers,   then,    perhaps,   one   of   the  chief 
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objections  to  the  Workhouse  as  a  place  for  the  care  of  the  young 
would  have  disappeared.  This  is,  however,  so  difficult  to  carry  out 
in  practice,  that  the  policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  been 
for  a  long  time  past  to  advocate  the  entire  removal  of  children  from 
the  Workhouses  wherever  practicable ;  and  that  policy  is  undoubtedly 
the  right  one.     (Hear,  hear.) 

A  member  suggested  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  each  Union 
should  be  left  to  do  the  best  it  could  for  itself.     (Laughter.) 

Mr  R.  Brealv  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  its  being  put  as  a 
rider  to  his  resolution. 

Dr  J.  W.  Lev  said  that  if  that  involved  the  possibility  of  any  Union 
keeping  the  children  within  the  Workhouse  he  should  oppose  it 
strenuously. 

Mr  W.  Lewis  (Plymouth)  said  that  the  resolution  would  have  the 
effect,  if  passed,  of  nullifying  what  had  been  done  that  day,  having 
regard  to  the  small  number  of  children  to  whom  boarding-out  could 
be  applied.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  Conference 
should  express  its  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  that  all  children 
over  three  should  be  removed  from  the  Workhouse. 

Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming  pointed  out  the  impracticability  in  the 
small  country  Unions  of  providing  accommodation  outside  the 
Workhouse  for  the  "  ins-and-outs  "  and  those  who  were  ill.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  H.  Preston  Thomas  (Local  Government  Board)  moved  the 
previous  question.  It  was  highly  undesirable  that  a  substantive 
motion  should  be  moved  at  the  late  hour  when  adequate  discussion 
would  be  impossible.     (Hear,  hear). 

Canon  Purcell  seconded  the  proposition. 

A  member  asked  whether  an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  had  the  power  to  move  a  resolution  of  that  kind,  and 
the  query  was  greeted  with  loud  laughter,  the  majority  in  favour  of 
the  proposition  so  opportunely  made  by  Mr  Preston  Thomas  being 
overwhelming. 

The  delegates  were  entertained  at  afternoon  tea  by  the  local 
Reception  Committee,  viz. :  —  Plymouth  —  Messrs  F.  Underbill 
(Chairman  and  Hon.  Local  Secretary),  J.  S.  Argall,  J.  W.  S. 
Golding,  W.  Hawke,  J.  C.  Holland,  J.  Martin,  W.  Lewis,  H.  S, 
Willcocks.  Devonport— Mrs  Murray  Steele,  Rev.  A.  T.  Head, 
Mr  W.  H.  Waterfield.  Stonehouse— Messrs  W.  Barnes,  J.  H. 
Bishop,  J.  C.  Wills. 

The  Conference  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening,  the  Mayor  of 
Plymouth  presiding. 

The  health  of  "  His  Majesty  the  King"  and  of  "Queen  Alexandra, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Royal  Family,"  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Mayor. 

"The  South- Western  Poor  Law  Conference"  was  proposed  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  D.  Kennedy,  who  said  that  there  had  been  times 
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when  the  nation  had  not  been  so  sensible  of  its  duty  towards  the 
poor  as  at  the  present  time,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  problems 
respecting  which  they  had  gathered  to  confer  had  not  formerly 
seemed  so  difficult ;  times  when  a  pauper  was  looked  on  as  a  being 
who  had  no  soul  he  could  call  his  own ;  times  when  no  attempt  was 
made  to  sap  the  very  sources  of  pauperism  by  endeavouring  to  raise 
the  children  out  of  its  atmosphere,  and  to  afford  them  a  better 
prospect  in  life  than  could  ever  be  obtained  from  the  windows  of  a 
Workhouse;  times  when  the  deserving  poor  and  the  criminal 
paupers  were  herded  together,  a  course  to  the  degradation  of  the 
former.  Thank  God,  those  times  were  passing  away,  and  Boards 
of  Guardians  were  realising  that  the  Poor  Law  could  be  administered 
for  the  uplifting  and  the  betterment  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and 
the  common  good  of  the  community  at  large.  By  providing 
infirmaries  up-to-date — (laughter  and  applause) — and  by  better 
classification  of  the  inmates  of  Workhouses— (hear,  hear) — the  sick 
poor  were  being  freed  daily  from  the  humiliation  and  degradation 
which,  in  times  which  were  fast  passing  away,  were  associated  with 
even  the  sick  wards  of  hospitals.  Boards  of  Guardians  were  recog> 
nising  that  the  sick  poor  had  an  absolute  right  to  as  useful  and 
bright  surroundings  in  the  infirmary  of  the  ratepayers  as  could  be 
found  in  any  institution  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  They 
were  all  ratepayers, — they  might  be  poor,  but,  directly  or  indirectly, 
they  had  been  paying  rates  for  years, — and  they  had  a  right,  when 
sickness  came,  to  benefit  by  all  that  modern  science  had  brought  to 
light  for  the  relief  of  the  sick.  A  great  and  glorious  work  was  being 
done  in  freeing  Poor  Law  children  from  what  had  been  called  the 
"pauper  taint."  A  grand  and  inspiring  effort  was  being  made  to 
carry  out  the  Poor  Law  in  the  spirit  of  Christianised  humanity. 
That  entailed  difficulties  which  they  had  not  met  before,  and  in  the 
solution  of  which  Conferences  such  as  that  lent  them  most  valuable 
and  welcome  aid.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  E.  Beauchamp  (Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor 
Law  Conferences),  said  that  he  regretted  that  the  whole  of  the 
Unions  in  the  South-Western  Division  had  not  sent  delegates  to  that 
Conference.  The  information  to  be  gathered  was  of  the  utmost 
value,  and  the  Conferences  undoubtedly  did  a  great  deal  of  good. 
In  that  connection  he  thought  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  the 
Plymouth  gentlemen  who  had  so  successfully  made  the  arrange- 
ments for  that  gathering.  He  believed  the  attendance  that  day  was 
the  largest  he  had  seen  at  any  of  the  South-Western  Conferences. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  Preston  Thomas  (Local  Government  Board)  said  Inspectors 
were  an  unpopular  race.  (Laughter.)  It  wais  thought  sometimes 
to  be  rather  a  nuisance  on  the  journey  of  life  to  find  an  Inspector 
perched  at  every  milestone.  Poor  Law  Conferences  did  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  and  it  was  on  the  unenlightened  Boards  of 
Guardians  who  were  not  represented  that  they  wanted  to  shed  a 
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litde  of  the  light  of  discussion.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  always  learnt 
something  from  coming  to  the  Conferences,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
those  Boards  of  Guardians  who  did  not  send  del^ates  missed  a 
f^eat  deal  of  enlightenment  and  instruction  as  to  what  was  going  on 
m  the  Poor  Law  world.  The  Local  Government  Board  helped 
Boards  of  Guardians.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Department  knew  the 
failures  and  the  successes  of  all  the  Boards  in  the  country  through* 
out  the  whole  period  in  which  experience  had  been  gained,  and  very 
often  its  objections  were  founded  on  this  wide  experience.  It  was 
the  fashion  to  abuse  the  Local  Government  Board  sometimes  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  motives  of  their  action,  and  with  an  entire 
inability  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Department  focussed  the 
experience  of  the  country.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  T.  Baker  proposed  "  Our  Municipal  Institutions."  Referring 
to  the  proposed  new  infirmary,  he  said  that  he  was  a  whole-hogger, 
and  would  go  right  outside  of  the  borough  and  build  a  new  infirmary 
altogether.  He  thought  in  the  end  it  would  be  the  most  wise  and 
economic  policy.  It  was  their  bounden  duty  as  citizens  to  do  what 
they  could  to  give  adequate  and  proper  accommodation  for  the  aged 
poor. 

The  Mayor,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  said  that  out-door 
relief  raised  a  serious  question  whether  they  were  not  pauperising 
people  by  the  way  in  which  they  were  distributing  it.  As  Guardians 
they  ought  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  start  farm 
colonies  or  industrial  homes  where  land  was  cheap  in  an  agricul- 
tural district,  where  those  who  applied  for  out-door  relief,  if  not  of 
the  weaker  kind,  might  be  placed  and  made  to  work.  If  this  were 
done  they  might  profitably  use  the  produce  from  the  settlement  for 
their  own  Workhouse.  Extraordinary  efforts  would  be  needed  to 
cope  with  this  unemployed  problem  during  the  next  few  months.  It 
was  important  that  they  should  find  out  the  real  extent  of  the  un- 
employed in  the  first  instance.  Let  them  not  alienate  public  sym- 
pathy by  giving  indiscriminate  relief.  The  most  deserving  section  of 
the  unemployed  must  not  be  pauperised,  and  must  be  dissociated 
from  the  lazy  man  who  did  not  want  work  and  who  never  would 
want  work.  To  the  respectable  workman  and  his  family  Poor  Law 
relief  was  objecdonable  in  the  extreme,  and  means  must  be  devised 
to  prevent  anything  like  stigma  resting  on  them.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Martin  (Governor  of  Plymouth  Incorporation)  said  one 
the  great  difficulties  before  Guardians  during  the  coming  winter 
would  be  to  discriminate  honestly  and  justly  between  the  deserving 
and  undeserving  poor.  He  did  not  think  there  was  at  present 
adequate  supervision.  Their  relieving  officers  had  too  much  to  do 
to  adequately  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  There 
were  2,299  out-door  paupers  in  Plymouth  last  week,  and  only  four 
officers  to  deal  with  them.  Members  of  other  Boards  of  Guardians 
would  see  that  Plymouth  was    very  much   understaffed   in  that 
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direction.    He  thanked  them  for  their  reception  of  the  toast.    (Hear, 
hear.) 

TTie  delegates  afterwards  attended  a  concert  in  the  Palm  Court 
of  the  hotel. 


Thursday,  I2th  October. 

The  following  Report  was  read  by  the  Honorary  Secretary : — 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Classification  of  Workhouse 
Inmates  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  1904. 

The  Committee  report  that  they  issued  the  Questions  set  out 
below,  and  they  have  summarised  the  replies  received.  Forty-five 
out  of  the  seventy-nine  Unions  in  the  district  sent  an  answer  to  the 
inquiry. 

The  Committee  note  with  great  satisfaction  that  since  their 
appointment  a  Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  Feeble-minded.  The  Committee,  therefore,  feel 
that  until  the  Royal  Commission  has  reported  it  would  be  useless 
for  them  to  suggest  any  scheme  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  referred 
to  them. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  children,  that  has  been 
selected  for  discussion  at  this  Conference,  and  the  Committee  feel 
that  the  information  gathered  by  the  Questions  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  them  in  formulating  any  definite  proposal  on  the  subject ;  but 
possibly  the  discussion  may  tend  towards  the  development  of  a 
scheme. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  separation  of  the  respectable  inmates  of 
Workhouses  from  those  of  indifferent  character,  the  few  replies 
received,  while  favourable  to  the  principle,  do  not  afford  data  for 
formulating  any  system  likely  to  prove  acceptable. 

C.  T.  D.  ACLAND,  Chairman, 

Question  i. 

Is  it  in  the  opinion  of  your  Board  advisable  that  the  children  of  your 
Union  should  be  removed  from  the  Workhouse  ? 

Answers. 

Twenty-one  Unions  **  Yes  "  simply.  Three  Unions  respectively 
as  follows: — **Yes,  after  a  certain  age."  "Yes,  if  boarded-out 
within  the  Union.''    *'  Yes,"  but  it  was  impossible  in  their  case. 

One  Union  gave  no  decided  opinion,  but  said  that  the  children 
were  boarded-out  as  a  rule;  and  another  expressed  no  decided 
opinion.  Fifteen  Unions  answered  "  No "  simply ;  four  others  as 
follows : — "  Not  at  present.'*  "  No,  unless  they  are  boarded-out.'' 
"  No,  except  in  special  cases."    "  Not  in  existing  circumstances." 
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Question  2. 

If  the  first  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  what  means 
would  your  Board  suggest  that  the  children  should  be  provided 
for?  The  following  methods  for  disposing  of  children  have 
been  advocated: — {a)  Boarding-out  within  and  without  the 
Union.  (Only  orphans  and  deserted  children  can  be  boarded* 
out)  {b)  Scattered  Homes,  {c)  Cottage  Homes,  (d)  By  com- 
bination of  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  use  of  spare  accom- 
modation in  Workhouses. 

Afiswers, 

(a)  is  advocated  or  practised  by  twelve  Unions ;  (b)  by  three 
Unions;  {c)  by  four  Unions;  (</)  by  three  Unions;  (a)  and  {b) 
together  by  two  Unions;  (a)  and  (c)  together  by  one  Union. 
Boarding-out  within  rather  than  without  the  Union  was  preferred 
in  every  instance  in  which  notice  was  taken  of  these  alternatives. 

Question   3. 

Is  it  desirable  that  the  imbecile  and  feeble-minded  inmates  should 
be  provided  for  otherwise  than  in  mixed  Workhouses  ? 

Answers, 

Twenty-four  Unions,  "Yes"  simply;  five  Unions  said  that 
special  accommodation  was  or  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  Work- 
houses; one  Union,  "Yes,  unless  separate  wards  could  be  pro- 
vided " ;  another,  "  Yes,  provided  they  require  more  attendance  than 
can  be  given  in  the  Workhouse";  two  Unions  said  "Yes,  in  the 
case  of  objectionable  inmates  " ;  and  eight,  "  No  "  simply. 

Question   4. 

If  the  third  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  what  means 
does  your  Board  think  that  such  provision  should  be  made :  by 
the  Nation,  the  County,  the  Union,  or  by  combination  of 
Counties  or  of  Unions  ? 

Answers, 

Ten  Unions  "  by  the  Nation  " ;  three  Unions  "  by  the  County  " ; 
two  Unions  "by  the  Union";  six  Unions  "by  Combination  of 
Counties  " ;  four  Unions  "  by  Combination  of  Unions  " ;  one  Union 
"  by  Combination  of  Unions  within  the  area  of  the  County  " ;  one 
Union  "  by  the  County  with  aid  from  the  Nation  "  ;  one  Union  "  a 
national  charge  by  Combination  of  Unions  " ;  one  Union  "  bjj  Com- 
bination of  Unions  aided  by  grant  from  the  Nation";  one 'Union 
"either  by  the  Union  or  by  Combination  of  Unions";  one  Union 
"  either  by  Combination  of  Unions  or  of  Counties." 
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Question   5. 

What  steps,  if  any,  are  taken  in  your  Union  for  the  separation  of  the 
respectable  inmates  from  those  of  indifferent  character  ? 

Answers. 

Twenty-two  Unions  said  that  no  steps  were  taken :  in  several 
cases  want  of  space  was  assigned  as  the  reason ;  six  Unions  provide 
a  day-room,  ward,  or  wards  for  respectable  inmates;  one  Union 
stated  that  the  "  old  women  are  classified " ;  two  Unions,  that  the 
matter  is  left  to  the  Master's  discretion;  one  Union,  that  ''the 
usual  steps  are  taken " ;  two  Unions,  that  the  subject  was  under 
consideration ;  three  Unions,  that  classification  is  practised,  without 
giving  particulars ;  and  another  Union,  that  each  case  is  dealt  with 
on  its  merits. 

Question   6. 

What  spare  accommodation  have  you  in  your  Workhouse,  and  would 
your  Board  be  prepared  to  receive  inmates  of  either  of  the  above 
classes  from  other  Unions  ? 

Answers, 

Thirty-six  Unions  said  they  have  no  spare  accommodation; 
Long  Ashton  has  spare  accommodation  and  would  receive  inmates 
from  other  Unions  on  terms;  Falmouth  has  spare  accommodation 
for  forty  and  would  receive  respectable  inmates  from  other  Unions ; 
Beaminster  has  spare  accommodation  for  from  twenty-five  to  thirty, 
and  Cerne  has  spare  accommodation  (amount  not  stated),  but  neither 
would  receive  inmates  from  other  Unions ;  Bradford-on-Avon  says, 
''  The  Board  could  not  without  considerable  outlay  and  increase  of 
staff  receive  inmates  from  other  Unions."  Four  Unions  (S.  Columb, 
Glutton,  Taunton,  Torrington)  did  not  answer  this  question. 

Mr  £.  B.  Beauchamp  (Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor 
Law  Conferences),  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  said  that 
there  was  no  need  to  say  any  more  on  the  question  of  the  children.  The 
treatment  of  the  feeble-minded  was  now  before  a  Royal  Commission, 
and  he  trusted  that  in  any  recommendations  that  they  might  make  the 
control  of  those  classes  would  not  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  as,  if  it  were,  the  cost  would  be  enormously 
increased,  and  all  of  them  must  feel  that  the  burden  of  the  rates  and 
taxes  was  already  heavy  enough.  Since  the  county  councils  had  had 
the  control  of  affairs  the  expense  had  vastly  increased  as  compared 
with  the  time  when  the  justices  did  the  work.  As  to  moving  the 
imbeciles  into  separate  places  over  a  large  area,  it  was  not  advisable, 
as,  though  people  were  imbecile,  they  had  friends  who  liked  to  see 
them  occasionally.  It  was  a  pity  to  take  them  away  from  their 
connections.    They  did  not  visit  them  very  often,  but  they  did 
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sometimes,  and  it  was  not  desirable  to  prevent  them.  With  r^;ard 
to  the  utilisation  of  spare  space  he  did  not  think  that  that  would 
meet  with  general  acceptance  throughout  the  district.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Rev.  M.  Lambrick  (Axbridge)  seconded,  saying  that  there 
was  not  likely  to  be  the  slightest  objection  to  the  Report,  as  it  com- 
mitted them  to  absolutely  nothing.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  It 
was  clear  that  the  Unions  of  that  district  were  by  no  means  in  fovour 
as  a  whole  of  the  removal  of  the  children  from  the  Workhouses.  He 
strongly  condemned  the  apathy  which  had  resulted  in  many  of  the 
Unions  ignoring  the  request  for  information  altogether.  Why  was 
it  ?  Did  the  clerks  regaid  the  request  as  an  impertinence  ?  Perhaps 
it  was  because  they  had,  as  they  thought,  found  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion, and  if  so,  it  would  have  been  more  to  their  credit  if  they  had 
given  other  Boards  the  chance  of  following  on  the  same  lines. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  would  have  been  much  better  if  they  had  taken  a 
little  trouble,  and  the  clerks  were  the  only  possible  people  to  whom 
the  queries  would  have  given  the  few  minutes  labour  requisite  for  an 
answer.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  though  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  might  seem  to  be  a  rather  futile  proceeding,  yet  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  been  necessary  for  the  compilation  of  the 
Report  had  probably  done  a  great  deal  of  good  throughout  the  Con- 
ference district,  and  had  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  utilising 
the  spare  accommodation  in  the  way  suggested.     (Hear,  hear.) 

llie  President  said  that  he  believed  that  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  agitation  which  had  been  going  on  for  many  years  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mentally  defective  in  the  Workhouses  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  a  grant  was  made  towards  the  support  of  every  pauper 
who  was  transferred  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  The  result  was  that  a 
great  many  persons  were  sent  to  the  asylums  who  might  have  been 
much  more  economically  dealt  with  in  the  Workhouses,  and  a  large 
number  of  beds  were  occupied  in  the  asylums  by  persons  who  ought 
not  to  be  there.  The  cost  of  treating  lunatics  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  feeble-minded.  It  was  bought  that  the  feeble-minded 
might  with  advantage  be  gathered  together  in  large  institutions  sup- 
ported by  combinations  of  counties  if  necessary,  and  that  they  might 
be  traincMl  so  as  in  many  cases  to  become  self-supporting  instead  of, 
as  at  present,  remaining  in  the  Workhouses  with  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment, and,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  probability  of  being  sent  to  the 
lunatic  asylum.  He  could  not  therefore  agree  with  the  view  of  Mr 
Beauchamp  that  these  classes  should  remain  under  detention  in  the 
various  Workhouses.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  large  proportion  of  the 
mentally  defective  might  be  trained  in  the  special  institutions  to 
become  self-supporting  members  of  society,  and  over  and  above  that 
there  was  the  likelihood  that  in  such  institutions  there  would  be  that 
permanent  detention  that  all  felt  to  be  so  desirable  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  adults  mentally  defective.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a 
natural  reluctance  to  keep  them  for  long  in  the  Workhouse.    More- 
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over,  the  special  institutions  would  treat  not  only  the  paupers  but 
every  class  of  the  afflicted  He  hoped  that  the  Royal  Comniission 
would  give  the  question  of  the  provision  of  special  institutions  their 
careful  consideration.  He  would  not,  however,  pledge  himself  to 
support  the  recommendation  in  favour  of  such  institutions  until  he 
knew  how  it  was  proposed  to  be  done.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  motion  for  die  adoption  of  the  Report  was  put  to  the  vote 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Miss  A.  C.  Gibson  (Birmingham  Infirmary)  then  read  the 
following  paper : — 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    UNION 

INFIRMARIES. 

By  Miss  A.  C.  GIBSON, 


It  seems  as  though  really  after  many  years  of  patient 
toil  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  best  methods  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  inmates  of  a  large  Union  have  been 
overcome.  At  any  rate  it  may  safely  be  said  that  these 
difficulties  having  been  faced  and  examined,  their 
removal  has  now  become  almost  entirely  a  question  of 
Guardians  doing  what  they  believe  to  be  most  humane 
and  most  right,  of  officials  who  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  lay  on  one  side  their  own  small  and  personal  griev- 
ances and  differences,  and  to  work  harmoniously  and 
together  for  the  general  good.  Given  these  two  factors 
— the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  Guardian,  and  the 
wide- minded  and  large-hearted  official — and  so  far  as 
the  larger  Unions  are  concerned,  there  remains  now 
but  little  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  sick  are  happy 
and  comfortable,  well  nursed  and  cared  for,  and  at  the 
same  time  losing  nothing  of  the  general  harmony  of 
the  whole. 

This  desirable  consummation  has  only  been  reached 
by  years  of  patient  work.  And  much  still  remains  to 
be  done,  for  even  now,  it  is  only  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood, first,  that  it  is  necessary  that  sick  inmates  of  the 
Workhouse  should  be  cared  for  as  well  and  as  skilfully 
as  the  sick  in  our  Hospitals ;  and  second,  that  this  can 
be  done  and  done  easily,  at  least  in  Unions  where,  by 
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reason  of  numbers  and  of  environment,  it  is  possible 

to  engage  and  to  keep  the  trained  nurse  as  any  other 
official.  Where  friction  now  exists  it  is  usually  easy  to 
trace  it  to  its  source,  and  to  remove  at  least  to  a  large 
degree  its  cause.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  Poor 
Law  nurse  was  considered  by  other  nurses  a  very  in- 
ferior sort  of  person  indeed — when  to  take  an  appoint- 
ment under  Poor  Law  meant  to  an  ambitious  and  good 
and  well-trained  nurse  professional  suicide ;  and  even 
now  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  is  still  visible  in  quarters 
from  which  more  enlightened  views  might  have  been 
expected,  for  truly  our  large  Infirmaries  in  these  days 
leave  very  little  to  be  desired  ;  they  are  as  well  staffed, 
both  as  regards  their  medical  and  their  nursing  sides, 
as  any  Hospital,  the  probationers  who  apply  for  train- 
ing compare  very  favourably  as  regards  intelligence, 
education,  and  social  standing  with  those  who  apply  to 
the  ordinary  General  Hospital.  Their  quarters  are 
usually  comfortable  and  well  furnished,  their  food  good, 
and  the  hours  for  rest  and  recreation  sufficient  They 
are  well  taught  by  lectures  from  the  medical  staff,  the 
matron,  and  her  assistants ;  their  ward  work  is  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  fully  trained  and  certificated 
nurses,  many  of  whom,  with  us  at  least,  are  fresh  from 
quite  first-class  schools  of  training.  In  a  large  Infirm- 
ary the  probationers  have  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  the 
material  they  have  to  nurse ;  they  learn,  as  they  can 
learn  nowhere  else,  how  to  care  for  the  old  case  who 
has  just  '*  run  down,"  they  meet  with  every  kind  of 
minor  malady  which  they  could  never  see  in  a  Hospital, 
and  where  there  is  a  surgeon  on  the  staff,  they  become 
familiar  with  how  to  prepare  for  and  nurse  minor  and 
major  operations.  Shortly,  they  gain  an  all-round 
experience  which  is  of  the  very  greatest  value,  and 
which,  as  an  equipment  for  a  nursing  life,  cannot  be 
beaten  or  gainsaid. 

Every  year  numbers  of  these  probationers  leave 
the  large  Infirmaries,  and  are  lost  to  Poor  Law  nursing 
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and  my  reason  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  great 
efficiency  of  these  nurses  has  been  that  I  might  try  to 
find  out  why  it  is  that  the  smaller  Unions  fail  to 
attract  them,  and  what  can  be  done  to  make  them 
more  attractive.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
conditions  under  which  a  nurse  lives  in  a  large  modern 
Infirmary  during  the  three  years  of  her  training  there, 
remembering  that  most  probationer  nurses  are  young, 
and  full  of  life  and  strength  and  enthusiasm,  that  they 
have  in  many  cases  begun  work  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  useful,  or  filling  a  not  inconsiderable  niche 
in  the  little  world  which  constitutes  their  life.  For 
those  three  years,  they  are  located  among  a  varying 
number  of  other  young  women  all  about  the  same  age, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  full  of  enthusiasm.  The  whole  object 
and  interest  of  their  lives  is  the  common  one  of 
learning  their  work  well  and  quickly ;  their  days  are 
quite  full,  often  too  full,  from  early  morning  until  their 
day  ends  they  are  occupied.  There  is  no  time  for 
wondering  how  they  are  to  pass  the  time,  even  their 
daily  two  hours  and  their  long  evenings  off  duty  are 
more  than  filled.  If  they  have  friends  to  visit  they 
have  little  time  to  spare  for  anything  else ;  or  if  they 
have  not,  they  have  tennis  to  play  in  summer  or 
croquet  matches  to  practise  for ;  and  in  winter  roller 
skating  or  some  other  form  of  exercise  fills  their  odd 
moments.  Then  the  junior  nurses  have  to  study,  for 
though  their  classes  don't  interfere  with  their  ''off" 
time,  they,  like  the  overworked  children  of  whom  we 
hear  so  much,  have  to  do  their  preparation  in  their 
play  time.  When  the  excitement  of  preparing^  for 
examinations  is  over,  and  the  certificate  (which  for  all 
these  three  years  has  been  the  goal  for  which  they 
have  striven,  and  towards  which  their  longing  eyes 
have  turned)  has  been  gained,  and  they  cease  to  be 
juniors  and  become  fully  qualified  Sisters,  the  necessity 
for  work  still  remains.  For,  to  a  Sister,  the  aim  of 
work  and  study  is  no  less  a  serious  one.     Certainly 
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she  has  gained  her  certificate,  which  was  her  first 
ambition,  but  there  remains  to  her  the  no  less  ab- 
sorbing knowledge  that  on  her  largely  depends  the 
future  of  nursing.  She,  too,  has  to  study,  in  order  to 
teach  her  probationers  in  the  best  possible  way  how  to 
do  their  work.  She  has  to  familiarise  herself  with, 
and  show  herself  capable  of  carrying  out  the  newest 
form  of  treatment  which  may  be  inaugurated  by  the 
ever-growing  knowledge  of  her  medical  staff.  Her 
time  off  duty  is  occupied  fully,  and  her  time  on  duty 
is  full  of  interest  in  severe  cases,  in  teaching  her  under- 
nurses,  in  administering  her  ward,  so  tnat  it  may 
always  be  smart  and  tidy,  always  ready  for  a  doctor's 
visit,  or  for  the  taking  of  an  inventory  or  for  any 
emergency  which  may  arise.  Besides,  all  these  daily 
duties,  the  nurses  of  a  large  institution,  all  living  in 
community,  find  by  degfrees  many  common  interests ; 
they  have  much  to  talk  about,  much  to  discuss  and 
compare  notes  on,  and  so  they  have  a  bright  and  full 
life  in  which  there  need  not  be  a  dull  moment,  or  one 
during  which  occupation  is  not  at  hand  for  every  hour 
and  every  minute  of  the  day.  In  the  Birmingham 
Infirmary,  too  (of  which  I  speak  only  because  I  happen 
to  know  and  love  every  bit  of  it,  and  not  because  I 
consider  it  better  or  indeed  different  from  many  others), 
nurses  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  every  week 
operations  of  all  kinds,  done  skilfully  and  quickly,  and 
of  nursing  serious  surgical  conditions  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  eminent  surgeon. 

These  are  the  general  conditions  of  a  nurse*s  life 
in  one  of  our  large  Poor  Law  Infirmaries. 

I  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long  on  this  side  of  my 
subject,  which  does  not  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  any 
connection  with  large  and  separate  institutions.  But 
I  am  anxious  to  show,  as  one  great  factor  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  properly  nursing  small  Infirmaries,  that  the 
nurses  who  are  at  present  available  (though  even  these 
are  available  in  far  too  small  numbers)  are  quite  un- 
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accustomed  to  and  quite  unprepared  for  the  conditions 
which  they  find. 

When  I  began  to  interest  myself  in  Poor  Law 
nursing,  I  did  so,  intending  that  every  young  nurse 
who  came  under  my  care  should  train  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  a  Workhouse  as  a  nurse.  And  I  honestly 
tried  to  carry  out  my  scheme.  I  tried  to  imbue  them 
with  a  desire  to  help  the  very  poorest,  to  give  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  whose  lives  were  only  too  plainly 
marked  "failure."  I  wanted  to  feel  myself,  and  make 
others  feel,  that  our  powers  as  nurses  were  only  used 
for  the  best  when  we  had  brightened  the  life  and 
lightened  the  burden  of  the  most  hopeless  and  friend- 
less, and  I  also  wanted  to  think,  and  make  my  nurses 
think,  that  only  in  so  far  as  we  achieved  this  end  of 
making  the  hopeless  happier,  could  we  be  said  to 
succeed  or  fail  as  nurses.  And  for  a  time  we  had 
some  success,  but  by  degrees  those  nurses  who  had 
enthusiastically  undertaken  work  in  country  Unions, 
who  had  gone  fully  understanding,  and  prepared  to 
meet  and  make  the  best  of  its  difficulties,  became 
heartless  and  hopeless  in  it,  and  either  gave  it  up  or, 
much  worse,  resigned  themselves  to  the  monotony  of 
their  surroundings  and  became  apathetic,  allowed  their 
standard  of  work  and  interest  to  fail,  and  finally  settled 
down  to  do  as  little  as  possible  and  wait  for  their 
pension. 

I  would  ask  you  before  going  on,  to  keep  in  mind 
the  cheerful  and  sociable  conditions  under  which  a 
nurse  works  during  her  days  of  training,  and  to  glance 
here  for  a  second  at  the  numerous  ways  which  open 
up  to  her  when  her  certificate  is  once  gained  for  going 
on  with  her  profession. 

First,  the  Jubilee  District  Nursing  Association 
swallows  up  an  enormous  number  of  our  nurses,  and 
seems  to  have  an  endless  appetite  for  more.  This 
work  appeals  to  our  very  best  nurses,  and  carries  off 
*those  who  I  would  fain  have  seen  becoming  nurses  in 

2  X 
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our  smaller  Unions.  The  nursing  of  the  very  poor  is 
very  attractive  to  the  highest  type  of  nurse,  and  by 
becoming  Queen's  nurses,  they  have  an  independent 
home  where  they  can  have  an  invalid  mother  or  some 
other  relation  to  live  with  them,  or  else  they  live  in  a 
home  in  community. 

Then  private  nursing  claims  a  good  many,  these  are 
mostly  of  a  different  type,  though  they  are  a  great  loss 
to  Poor  Law  Institutions,  they  are  not  so  great  a  loss 
as  those  who  go  to  a  district. 

Then  the  Colonial  nursing  has  a  great  attraction 
for  many,  so  has  private  nursing  in  France  and  Italy. 
Nurses  as  a  rule  are  very  poor  women,  and  these  last 
two  outlets  are  a  means  of  letting  them  see  something 
of  the  world. 

Then  a  considerable  number  marry,  and  some 
emigrate,  and  though  these  two  last  are  probably 
those  who  would  in  any  case  not  have  settled,  still 
all  these  outlets  help  to  lessen  the  supply  left  for  the 
poor  inmates  of  our  Workhouses. 

Now,  keeping  all  these  counter-attractions  in  our 
minds,  let  us  consider  what  the  Union  Infirmaries 
offer,  and  under  what  conditions  a  nurse  there  works. 

Many  of  these  Workhouses  are  quite  in  the  country, 
perhaps  near  a  station,  but  far  from  any  centre  where 
any  form  of  social  life  can  be  found.  Probably  the 
nurse  on  her  arrival  finds  comfortable  quarters,  but 
she  also  finds  that  she  lives  quite  alone.  Instead  of 
going  off  duty,  and  finding  all  her  meals  ready  for 
her,  having  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  a  good,  well- 
cooked  meal,  accompanied  by  the  society  of  a  number 
of  other  nurses,  she  has  an  old  Workhouse  inmate  who 
knows  nothing  of  cooking  who  prepares  something  for 
her.  She  has  perhaps  had  a  hard  morning  s  work,  she 
has  been  discouraged  at  the  lack  of  appliances,  she 
has  always  had  tow  for  poultices,  and  she  is  expected 
to  use  old  rags.  She  finds  few  mackintoshes,  and 
fewer  screens,  and  when  she  asks  for  clean  linen  she 
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is  told  the  washing  is  heavy  and  she  must  do  with 
what  she  has.  She  has  probably  many  mornings  of 
discouragement,  none  of  the  other  officials  care  for 
her  work,  or  see  from  her  point  of  view.  She  keenly 
desires  some  one  to  sympatnise  with  her  and  advise  her 
what  to  do.  Before  she  came  there  she  could  have 
found  a  dozen  fellow-nurses  to  talk  over  her  grievances 
with,  now  she  can  find  no  one,  and  they  become  pro- 
portionally greater.  Perhaps,  one  day,  she  has  a  talk 
with  a  kindly  Guardian,  or  one  of  the  lady  Guardians 
cheers  her  with  some  flowers  and  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment, and  so  she  takes  her  courage  in  her  hands  and 
goes  on  again.  By-and-by  the  solitude  becomes  un- 
bearable ;  if  she  goes  for  a  walk,  she  has  nowhere  to 
go  to,  and  nothing  to  go  for.  The  days  pass,  and  no 
improvement  comes,  she  has  been  accustomed  to  a 
doctor  every  day,  sometimes  two,  and  one  who  has 
plenty  of  time  to  give  to  her  cases,  and  she  cannot 
reconcile  herself  to  the  busy  country  doctor  who  only 
has  a  minute.  By-and-by  she  becomes  listless,  and 
for  her  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  sick, 
it  is  best  she  should  give  up.  This  is  exactly  what 
I  have  seen  happen  over  and  over  again  :  the  monotony 
of  their  lives,  the  lack  of  understanding  and  of  sympathy 
with  their  work  has  overwhelmed  many  a  really  good 
nurse  who  has  gone  from  us,  expecting  very  little,  and 
devoutly  anxious  to  do  good  work,  and  there  has  come 
a  stage  with  nearly  all  of  ours  who  have  done  this 
work,  when  I  have  felt  myself  unwillingly  obliged  to 
advise  them  to  give  up  and  do  something  else. 

And  here  comes  in  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties, 
for  many  of  these  circumstances  cannot  be  changed. 
The  location  of  the  Workhouse  must  remain  the  same, 
the  number  of  the  sick  cannot  be  increased,  and  appar- 
ently the  anomalous  position  of  the  superintendent 
nurse  must  remain  as  it  is,  at  least  so  indefinitely  that 
I  despair  of  seeing  a  change  in  this  much-needed 
direction. 
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I  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  this  subject,  and  I 
can  see  only  three  ways  by  which  any  change  can  be 
made  for  the  better  in  the  administration  of  Union 
Infirmaries. 

1.  By  removing  the  sick  altogether  from  the 
Workhouse  and  placing  them  in  convenient  centres. 

2.  By  arranging  with  the  Cottage  Hospitals  to 
take  severe,  and  the  district  nurses  less  severe  cases 
in  Unions  where  the  number  of  sick  is  very  small.  I 
heard  of  two  Unions  the  other  day,  in  one  of  which 
there  were  no  sick  and  in  the  other  there  were  three. 

3.  By  forming  centres  in  each  district  where  pro- 
bationers would  receive  most  of  their  training,  being 
drafted  for  one  or  two  years  to  a  small  Union  for  a 
part  of  it. 

Before  beginning  to  consider  these  three  methods, 
I  should  like  here  to  say  how  very  strongly  I  deprecate 
the  plan  of  nursing  in  small  Unions  by  engaging /r^?- 
bationers.  I  consider  this  a  most  dangerous  and 
unsatisfactory  plan.  The  charge  nurse  assisted  by  a 
probationer  cannot  be  efficacious,  because  that  means 
that  when  the  nurse  is  **  off*'  the  patients  are  left  in 
charge  of  an  incompetent  and  untrained  person,  and 
it  is  also  a  grave  injustice  to  the  person  engaged  as 
probationer,  because  there  is  no  material  on  which  to 
give  a  sufficient  training  to  fit  her  for  the  position  of 
charge  nurse.  If  then  the  difficulty  is  to  be  met  by 
increasing  the  staff  it  must  be  by  trained,  finished 
nurses. 

In  this  connection  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  in  no 
Union,  however  small,  can  there  be,  if  any  pretence  is 
to  be  made  of  efficient  nursing,  fewer  than  three  nurses. 
One  on  night  duty  and  the  other  two  to  relieve  each 
other  on  day  duty.  This  is  a  really  good  plan,  and 
has  only  to  be  said  against  it  that  it  is  expensive,  that 
there  would  probably  not  be  enough  for  three  nurses 
to  do,  and  that  seeing  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  one 
nurse  it  might  be  more  difficult  to  get  three.     On  the 
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other  hand  if  they  were  got,  three  living  together  with 
a  community  of  work  and  interest  would  probably 
settle  better  than  one  alone. 

To  the  first  of  these  suggestions,  the  removal  of  all 
the  sick  from  surrounding  Unions  to  a  fresh  centre, 
there  are  many  advantages,  so  many  that  I  have  heard 
this  plan  strongly  advocated  as  though  it  were  indeed 
the  only  possible  arrangement.  To  my  mind,  though 
I  fully  acknowledge  that  much  may  be  said  in  its 
favour,  some  of  the  objections  which  may  legitimately 
be  made  to  it  seem  to  me  to  outweigh  its  advantages. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  remove 
several  of  the  existing  obstacles  to  the  good  admini- 
stration of  Union  Infirmaries*  As  the  central  or  joint 
hospital  would  have  to  be  built,  it  could  have  every 
modern  convenience  and  appliance.  It  would  have 
good  and  suitable  nurses'  accommodation,  probably 
varied  and  plentiful  work,  a  medical  staff,  and  such  a 
sufficiency  of  nurses  that  the  danger  of  loneliness  would 
be  removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  difficult 
to  remove  all  the  sick,  and  centralisation  would,  I  fear, 
end  in  some,  if  not  many,  of  the  infirm  and  bed-ridden 
being  left  in  the  Union  with  even  less  skilled  care  and 
attention  than  they  have  now.  For  I  would  like  to 
say  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  the  bed-ridden  and  the 
old  require  the  most  skilful  and  tender  handling,  and 
that  they  chiefly  and  above  all  should  be  considered  in 
any  plan  of  reconstruction  or  administration.  But  the 
greatest  drawback  in  my  opinion  to  any  scheme  of 
centralisation  is  the  removal  which  it  necessitates  of 
these  helpless  old  people  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  friends,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
if  they  are  removed  even  a  short  distance  from  their 
homes  the  visits  of  their  friends  to  them  are  lessened 
and  made  more  difficult.  Such  friends  can  afford 
neither  the  money  nor  the  time  for  even  a  short  rail- 
way or  omnibus  journey. 
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An  old  man  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  been  a 
most  cheery  inmate  of  a  large  infirm  ward  for  years, 
and  who,  though  I  have  known  him  for  twenty  years, 
I  have  never  heard  complain,  has  lately  by  his  own 
parish  been  sent  to  a  palatial  and  most  comfortable  new 
building  for  old  men  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in 
which  he  has  been  living.  He  told  me  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  how  kind  people  were  and  how  beautiful 
everything  was,  but  added,  **  But  it's  a  fourpenny  fare, 
and  my  daughter  can  t  come  to  see  me  now,  except  at 
Christmas  and  once  or  twice  a  year."  It  is  difficult 
for  us  with  our  freedom,  our  power  to  go  where  we  will 
when  we  will,  to  realise  how  much  the  visit  of  a  friend 
means  to  these  poor  people,  how  they  look  forward  to 
it  and  count  on  it,  and  I  always  do  what  in  me  lies  to 
discourage  any  steps  which  will  further  separate  especi- 
ally bed-ridden  and  infirm  from  their  friends. 

The  second  alternative — the  removal  of  the  severe 
cases  of  illness  to  the  nearest  Cottage  Hospital,  and  the 
nursing  of  those  cases  which  arise  occasionally  and 
cannot  be  moved  by  a  district  nurse — ^has  few  advan- 
tages and  many  drawbacks.  There  would  always  be 
the  chance  of  the  Hospital  being  full  and  the  case  not 
being  considered  suitable.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
the  Guardians  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association  to  nurse  their  cases  as  occa- 
sion required.  This  would  mean  that  all  such  cases  as 
required  constant  nursing  went  to  the  nearest  Hospital, 
and  that  those  which  were  analogous  to  those  cases 
which  could  be  nursed  in  their  own  homes  by  a  district 
nurse,  who  would  visit  twice  or  as  many  times  a  day  as 
the  case  required,  should  be  treated  just  as  any  other 
district  patient  should  be  treated,  the  Guardians  paying 
any  sum  which  might  be  decided  on  by  the  District 
Association.  This  suggestion  is  open,  from  the 
Guardian  point  of  view,  to  two  very  serious  objections. 
It  does  not  arrange  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
and  so  on,  who  would  be  left  in  the  Infirmary  so  that 
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the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  a  nurse  (of  three 
nurses)  would  still  remain,  and  it  puts  the  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  the  patients  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  are  not  servants  of  the  Guardians. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  by  giving  the 
nurses  more  time  off  duty,  better  food,  and  larger 
salaries,  they  would  be  induced  to  stay.  I  have  not 
even  considered  this  suggestion,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a 
good  one.  So  long  as  the  monotony  of  the  life,  and 
the  indefinite  and  unpleasant  position  of  the  super- 
intendent nurse  remain  unchanged,  so  long  will  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  nurses  continue  as  it  is  to-day. 
Less  work,  better  food,  more  money,  will  only  attract 
a  kind  of  nurse  who  had  better  not  be  attracted.  We 
all  like  money  and  leisure,  and  nice  things,  but  they  do 
not  come  first. 

And  so  I  come  to  the  third  possibility — the  drafting 
of  nurses  from  the  large  Infirmaries  to  the  small.  Be- 
fore this  idea  can  become  in  the  least  practical,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  all  to  cease  to  become  parochial 
and  become  national.  We  must  realise  that  the  large 
Infirmaries  are  doing  what  the  small  Infirmaries  can- 
not do,  and  that  it  is  only  a  very  small  and  selfish  bit 
of  work  to  make  our  own  little  bit  tidy  and  efficient  ; 
and  we  should  be,  and  if  we  are  ever  to  help  each  other, 
we  must  be  less  careful  for  our  own  comfort  and  satis- 
faction, and  more  careful  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
It  is  years,  about  eight  I  think,  since  I  first  propounded 
this  plan  at  a  Conference  at  Malvern.  After  I  had 
read  my  paper  a  lady  Guardian  of  a  neighbouring 
Union  said  to  me,  "  I  don't  like  your  plan  at  all,  our 
Infirmary  is  quite  easily  and  well  nursed,  and  you  want 
to  go  and  upset  it."  So  indeed  I  did,  but,  alas,  I  did 
not  succeed,  and  the  small  Unions  are  still  goinsf  on, 
struggling  with  their  dearth  of  nurses,  and  we  are  doing 
nothing  to  help  them. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  idea  it  would  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  country  into  districts,  one  district  having 
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Manchester,  one  Liverpool,  one  Leeds,  and  so  on  for 
their  centre.  Probably  probationers  would  require  to 
be  bound  to  serve  for  four  years  instead  of  three,  and 
no  certificate  would  be  given  until  the  completion  of 
the  fourth  year.  After  attending  lectures  and  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination,  a  certificate  of  efficiency 
would  be  granted  by  the  Infirmary  at  which  the  proba- 
tioner had  entered  for  training.  This  plan  would  also 
necessitate  all  the  larger  Infirmaries  engaging  a  greater 
number  of  probationers  than  they  do  at  present ;  but 
looking  at  the  great  number  of  candidates  who  have 
to  be  refused  each  year,  there  would  seem  to  be  but 
little  difficulty  in  that  direction.  A  more  practical 
difficulty  would  arise  in  connection  with  the  extra 
nurses*  accommodation  which  would  be  required  by 
those  Infirmaries  which  undertook  to  train  for  others, 
but  this  might  be  well  got  over  by  those  smaller 
Unions  which  reap  the  advantage  paying  some  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  The  Metropolitan  Infirmaries 
might  thus  be  expected  to  help  the  southern  counties, 
Birmingham  the  Midland,  and  so  on.  Probationers 
would  have  to  be  selected  and  engaged  by  the 
Guardians  at  whose  infirmary  the  training  was  to  be 
undergone.  After  a  trial  of,  say,  three  months,  the 
probationers  would  be  required  to  sign  an  agreement 
setting  forth  their  willingness  to  serve  the  Guardians 
in  whatever  Infirmary  they  were  desired  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  The  first  year  and  possibly  the  second 
would  be  spent  in  the  large,  what  we  might  call 
''Central"  Infirmary.  There  lectures  and  classes 
would  be  given,  instruction  also  in  ward  routine  and 
hospital  discipline,  and  an  examination  in  simple  first 
aid,  practical  nursing,  and  general  knowledge  should 
be  passed.  The  second  year  should  if  possible  be 
spent  in  the  same  way ;  the  third  would  be  passed  at 
one  of  the  small  Infirmaries  attached  to  the  centre,  and 
the  probationer  wOuld  return  during  the  fourth  to  the 
original  training  school  to  receive  the  finishing  touches 
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of  her  nursing  education,  and  to  pass  her  final  examina- 
tion, after  which  her  certificate  would  be  given. 

During  the  third  year  the  probationer  would  be 
under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  who 
were  employing  her,  and  her  gaining  her  certificate 
would  depend  on  her  giving  satisfaction  while  away 
from  her  training  school.  If  for  any  reason  she  did 
not  give  satisfaction,  and  yet  there  did  not  seem  reason 
enough  to  dismiss  her,  she  could  be  replaced  by  some 
other  probationer  and  given  a  trial  elsewhere.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  many  nurses  would  willingly  stay  a 
year  if  there  were  some  object  to  gain  by  doing  so, 
who,  would  not  stay  a  month  under  other  circum- 
stances, and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  some  such  plan, 
thoroughly  well-worked  and  thought  out,  should  not,  if 
it  did  not  entirely  remove  the  present  impasse^  at  any 
rate  greatly  relieve  it.  But  it  will  require  a  large 
amount  of  the  power  of  working  together,  and  a 
greater  cohesion  among  Boards  of  Guardians  than 
exists  to-day.  The  present  system  has  failed  to 
provide  nurses  for  the  small  Unions,  is  it  not  time  we 
at  least  tried  another?  It  would  be  well  if  we  even 
seriously  considered  it. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  arrangements  at  the 
large  Infirmaries  in  order  to  try  to  show  how  impossible 
it  is  for  nurses  to  accept  such  changed  conditions,  and 
how  unlikely,  therefore,  we  are  to  get  more  nurses  until 
these  conditions  for  their  future  are  different.  I  believe 
that  if  this  plan  were  tried  many  nurses  having  become 
accustomed  to  the  life,  and  in  many  cases  made  friends 
thus  in  the  new  district,  would  return  at  the  end  of  their 
fourth  year,  and  the  anxiety  of  inefficient  and  insuffi- 
cient help  being  removed,  they  might  remain  there  and 
do  good  work,  instead  of,  as  is  the  case  now,  going 
altogether  out  of  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law.  At  any 
rate  it  seems  to  me  worth  trying,  even  if  it  were  only 
begun  in  a  small  way  by  the  conjunction  of  a  few  small 
Unions  with  one  large  one. 
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''  Life  loves  no  lookers  on  at  his  great  game." 
Many  of  us  have  "  looked  on  **  long  enough;  let  us  try, 
even  if  we  fail  it  will  be  better  to  *'  make  high  failure 
than  a  low  success." 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  W.  Salter  Beviss  (Chard)  said  that  twenty*eight  years  of  his 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  eiffort  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  his  suffering 
fellow  creatures,  and  he  could  not  think  that  Miss  Gibson  had  any  ex- 
perience of  rural  Unions  or  she  would  not  have  painted  so  black  a 
picture.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  doubt  Miss  Gibson  had  had  unique 
experience  in  the  large  towns,  but  he  would  tike  to  know  if  she 
had  ever  been  in  the  South-Western  District  and  seen  the  efforts 
which  were  made  in  the  small  Unions  to  treat  the  sick  poor 
in  the  Workhouses.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  been  told  at  that 
Conference  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  children  from  the 
Workhouses ;  then  that  the  menuUy  afflicted  must  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  there ;  and  now  they  were  told  that  it  was  imperative  that 
the  sick  should  be  treated  in  some  other  place.  Who  was  going  to 
remain  in  the  Workhouses?  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  What  work 
would  be  left  for  the  dkiardians  to  do?  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  [A 
voice:  "There  will  be  the  officers."  (Laughter.)]  If  Miss  Gibson 
would  only  visit  his  own  Union  she  would  come  away  with  a  differ- 
ent opinion  on  the  subject  (Hear,  hear.)  She  had  painted  things 
the  blackest  of  the  black.  When  he  went  to  Birmingham  he  should 
certainly  go  to  see  her  beautiful  haven  of  rest  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  The  paper  was  grossly  unfair  to  the  Guardians  and  others 
who  had  done  their  utmost  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  suffering  poor  in 
the  small  Unions.    (Cheers.) 

Mrs  Athlestan  Coode  (Wells)  said  she  had  listened  to  the 
paper  with  interest,  and  agreed  with  the  views  of  Miss  Gibson  $m  toio, 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  In  many  of  the  small  Unions  they  had  an 
old-fashioned  nurse  who  had  not  been  properly  trained,  and  the 
young,  highly  trained  nurses  would  not  tolerate  her  supervision,  as  it 
meant  going  back  instead  of  going  forward.  It  was  often  difficult  to 
turn  off  the  old  nurse  who  had  worked  well  for  twenty  years  and  who 
was  very  much  liked  by  the  old  people  and  the  children.  (Cheers.) 
Such  old-fashioned  nurses  were  often  more  motherly  and  kindly  than 
the  young,  highly  trained  nurses.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  nurse's  life  in 
the  small  Unions  was  solitary  and  monotonous,  and  very  trying  for  a 
young  woman,  and  there  was  jealousy  between  her  and  the  older 
type  of  nurse  who  had  to  work  alongside  her.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  send  all  the  sick  persons  to  the  cottage  hospitals  in  the  small 
Unions.  (Hear,  hear.^  The  selection  of  nurses  would  be  best  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  laay  members  of  the  Board,  for  women  endured 
more  suffering  than  men,  and  knew  better  what  was  meant  by  proper 
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nursing.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  heartily  endorsed  all  that  Miss  Gibson 
said  about  the  bed>ridden  patients  who  needed  the  tenderest  care 
and  consideration.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  fact,  in  this  case  the  nursing 
was  more  important  than  the  doctor.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  would 
like  to  say,  by  the  way,  that  the  Brabazon  Scheme  of  Employment 
had  done  much  to  lighten  the  sorrows  of  the  aged  inmates.  (Hear, 
hear.)  She  hoped  that  every  Board  would  adopt  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
When  she  first  inaugurated  it  in  the  Wells  Workhouse  the  Master 
said  there  was  not  one  old  person  who  would  be  able  to  do  any  of 
the  work,  but  some  took  to  it  at  once.  One  poor  old  fellow  refused 
to  say  a  word  when  she  offered  him  some  of  the  work,  but  at  the 
end  of  three  months  he  was  seen  to  smile :  that  was  a  point  scored 
-^laughter) — and  at  last  he  took  some  work  and  enjoyed  doing  it, 
and  at  the  moment  when  he  died  suddenly  three  years  later  he  was 
doing  it  and  had  had  a  really  good  time  through  it     (Cheers.) 

Mr  J.  S.  Argall  (Plymouth)  thanked  Miss  Gibson  for  the  paper. 
She  came  from  that  place  whence  all  good  things  and  all  enlightenment 
proceeded,  Birmingham.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  But  the  conditions 
were  not  so  favourable,  financially,  in  the  small  Unions  as  they  were 
in  Birmingham  and  the  other  lai^e  centres.  He  would  be  glad  of 
information  as  to  the  number  and  cost  per  head,  including  every 
charge,  of  the  patients  per  week  in  the  Birmingham  Infirmary. 

Miss  Gibson  said  that  she  had  not  the  figures,  but  believed  that 
there  were  about  1,150  at  a  cost  of  about  14s.  per  week.  [A  voice : 
"  That  is  more  than  the  lunatics."    (Laughter.)  ] 

Mr  W.  C.  WiLLBY  (Plymouth)  said  that  the  infirmary  was  rather  a 
burning  question  in  Plymouth  just  now.  He  would  like  to  know  the 
cost  per  bed  of  the  erection  of  the  infirmary  at  Birmingham. 

Miss  Gibson  said  she  had  not  the  figures  with  her. 

Mr  A.  J.  MuRRiN  (Newton  Abbot)  thanked  Miss  Gibson  for  her 
paper.  He  disagreed  with  those  who  had  criticised  the  paper 
adversely.  One  difficulty  about  the  nursing  arose  through  the  young 
women  not  having  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  the  work.  They  were 
attracted  by  the  uniform  or  in  the  hope  of  fascinating  the  young 
doctor.  (Loud  laughter.)  To  be  a  success  a  nurse  must  have  a 
real  ambition  to  help  the  sick  poor.  (Cheers.)  They  had  got  over 
the  nursing  difficulty  in  his  own  Union,  where  there  had  been 
formerly  much  friction  through,  as  the  Guardians  discovered,  the  lack 
of  consideration  and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  a  nursing  sister.  The 
young  women  felt  it  and  resented  it,  whereas  a  man  would  have 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  laughed,  and  gone  on  with  his  work.  Women 
lacked  a  sense  of  humour.  (Laughter.)  A  member  had  asked  who 
should  be  left  in  the  Workhouses  ?  He  held  that  the  sick  should  be 
accommodated  in  proper  infirmaries,  and  the  children  should  be 
boarded-out,  or  placed  in  Cottage  or  Scattered  Homes.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  PsTHBRAM  ( Axbridge)  said  that,  thanks  largely  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Mr  Preston  Thomas,  his  Board  had  built  a  proper  infir- 
mary, and  since  then  they  had  had  no  nursing  difficulty.    (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  G.  Roberts  (Exetar)  said  he  believed  duit  the  work  of  the 
Exeter  Guardians  was  a  pattern  for  every  Union  in  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear  and  laughter).  They  had  formerly  great  difficulty  with 
the  nurses,  owing  to  the  continual  petty  grievances  of  the  head  nurse 
and  one  or  two  others.  They  would  open  a  new  infirmary  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week,  and  they  had  been  able  to  do  it  properiy 
owing  to  the  favourable  state  of  finances  of  the  Board.  He  could  not 
agree  with  Miss  Gibson  as  to  the  state  of  the  nursing  in  the  smaller 
Unions.  The  patients  had  everything  done  for  their  comfort,  and 
the  surroundings  were,  generally  speaking,  quiet  and  pleasant. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  KiNGWELL  (Totnes)  said  he  thought  that  training  institutions 
should  be  established ;  the  expense  would  not  be  insurmountable. 
The  speakers  seemed  to  assume  that  all  the  nurses  would  be  women ; 
he  thought  that  a  male  nurse  should  be  provided  for  some  cases. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  C.  WiLLKY  (Plymouth)  thought  that  the  paper  was  Utopian. 
Infirmary  matters  were  a  burning  question  at  Plymouth  at  present,  and 
the  Board  was  much  indebted  to  Mr  Preston  Thomas  for  his  wise 
counsel.  They  could  not  introduce  the  improvements  Miss  Gibscm 
suggested  without  the  Local  Government  Board.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Money  was  just  now  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  district.  (Hear, 
hear  and  laughter.)  They  were  seriously  thinking  about  building  a 
new  infirmary  at  Plymouth.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  A.  T.  Head  (Devonport)  said  that  he  could  not  share  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr  Salter  Beviss  upon  the  paper.  Everything  was 
going  on  very  satisfactorily  in  the  Devonport  Infirmary.  It  was  all- 
important  for  the  success  of  the  system  that  they  should  have  at  its 
head  a  lady  like  the  author  of  the  paper,  who  was  highly  trained  and 
cultured  and  absorbed  in  her  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  Devon- 
port  Union  they  advertised  for  probationer  nurses,  who  were  appointed, 
after  reference  to  the  medical  officer,  for  three  years  as  probationers, 
and  after  that  they  were  dealt  with  as  the  exigencies  of  the  infirmary 
required.  The  nurses  were  instructed  by  the  medical  officer,  and 
there  had  been  no  trouble  about  the  nursing  staff.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Guardians  did  all  they  could  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  nurses. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  H.  O.  Pease  (Okehampton)  said  that  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
advocated  by  Miss  Gibson  they  would  need  Dukes  of  Westminster  for 
the  ratepayers.  (Hear,  hear  and  laughter.)  They  could  not  revolu- 
tionise the  circumstances  of  the  ratepayers.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  poor 
did  not  have  such  luxuries  in  their  own  homes,  and  the  ratepayers 
were  crying  out  about  the  burden  of  the  rates.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
children  in  the  Workhou&es  were  maintained  and  educated  on  a  scalefar 
superior  to  that  which  was  within  the  reach  of  many  of  the  struggling 
ratepayers.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  large  centres  like  Birmingham 
and  Manchester  to  provide  palatial  hospitals,  but  the  small  nual 
Unions  could  not  do  it    (Hear,  hear.)    Besides,  they  must  consider 
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die  conditions  of  the  poor  in  their  homes  prior  to  removal  to  the 
infirmaries,  and  the  fact  that  they  looked  not  so  much  for  skilled 
nursing  as  for  kindly  treatment  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  agree 
with  the  Newton  Abbot  delegate  as  to  the  motives  which  actuated 
young  women  in  going  in  for  nursing.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they 
went  in  for  the  work  to  make  a  living ;  or  because  of  an  ambition  to 
do  good ;  or  to  find  a  scope  for  their  natural  energies.  It  showed  very 
great  devotion  that  a  highly  trained  nurse  should  be  willing  to  pass 
from  the  pleasant  and  attractive  surroundings  of  a  large  hospital  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  a  country  Union.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  paper  incidentally  showed  the  necessity  for  more  lady  Guardians 
and  lady  visitors  to  help  to  make  the  life  of  the  nurses  and  patients 
happier.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  impossible  to  remove  the  sick  wards 
from  the  small  workhouses,  where  the  circumstances  were  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  large  centres  of  population.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  heartily  thanked  Miss  Gibson  for  her  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  that  before  Miss  Gibson  replied  he  would 
like  to  know  whether  in  point  of  fact  there  was  any  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  to  some  extent  amalgamation  of  the  training  of 
Poor  Law  nurses  and  the  Jubilee  Nursing  Institute.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  if  it  were  practicable  it  would  have  many  advantages. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Gibson,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  that  the  President's 
suggestion  was  new  to  her  and  deserved  to  be  carefully  considered. 
(Hear,  hear.)  She  felt  that  she  had  been  somewhat  hardly  dealt 
with  in  the  discussion.  She  had  said  nothing  to  reflect  on  the 
management  of  the  small  Unions,  and  she  knew  that  the  Guardians 
did  their  best  All  that  she  had  done  was  to  point  out  the  un- 
attractive conditions  under  which  the  nurses  in  such  Unions  were 
labouring.  The  dearth  of  nurses  in  the  small  Unions  still  remained 
very  noticeable,  and  she  had  sketched  a  plan  by  which  it  might 
perhaps  be  to  some  extent  remedied.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  could 
not  be  expected  to  agree  with  the  remark  about  the  old-fashioned 
nurses.  They  might  be  very  nice,  but  they  were  not  nurses. 
(Laughter.) 

The  President  thanked  Miss  Gibson  for  her  kindness  in  coming 
such  a  long  way  to  deliver  so  admirable  and  valuable  a  paper. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Conference  as  follows  :— 

"  The  number  of  Unions  represented  at  the  present  Conference 
(46)  shows  a  decrease  of  2,  but  the  number  of  delegates  appointed 
(127)  an  increase  of  1 1,  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  Committee 
regret  the  small  number  of  Unions  in  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Wilts  at 
this  present  Conference. 

"  After  paying  all  expenses  of  the  Weymouth  Conference  a  balance 
of  j£j.  6s.  7d.  remained  in  the  Hon.  Treasurer's  hands,  as  compared 
with  £4.  8s.  7d.  in  the  previous  year  (1903). 
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Hortb  nPiManb  IPietrict, 
REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Seventeenth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  North  Midland  District,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Not- 
tingham, AND  Rutland,  held  at  the  Poor 
Law  Offices,  Pocklington's  Walk,  Leicester, 

ON    THE    I  8th    and    I9TH    OcTOBER    I905. 


President — Mr  Arthur  Kemp, 

Poor  Law  Guardian^  Leicester, 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference : 

T>t,YXH— continued— 
Glossop — 
Jackson,  F.  R.  Bowden,  T.  S.  (Clerk). 

Shirley,  Enoch.  Pickford,  Chas. 


DSRBYSHIEB 
ASHBOURNB — 


Belpbe— 

Dyson,  Heyworth. 
Eyre,  Thomas. 
Pym,  Joseph  (Clerk). 

Chapel-en-le-Frith— 

Nail,  DrJ. 
Richardson,  Thos. 

Chesterfield— 

Sykes,  A. 
Turner,  J.  N. 

Derby — 

Chapman,  Lola. 
Chorlton,  J. 
Twigge,  N.  (Qerk). 


9  y 


Shardlow— 
Adcock,  Geo.,  C.C. 
Stevenson,  L. 

Leicestershire. 

ASHBY-DB-LA-ZOUCH— 
Dennis,  Thos. 
Masscy,  W. 
Pratt,  Mrs. 

Barrow-on-Soar— 
Bunney,  John. 
Forward,  T. 
Jusley,  H. 

BiLLESDON— 

Jones,  Rev.  P.  S.  P. 
Pftrry,  Rev.  Hugh. 
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Unioos  reprefcnted  at  the  Conkience—tomtifwed, 


Blaby— 
Shield,  £. 
Pochin,  John. 

HiNCKLBY— 

Fisher,  H. 
Kinton,  Geo. 

Lbicbstbr— 
Bowley,  £.  S. 
Butler,  J.  A. 
Holland,  G. 
Mansfield,  H.  (Clerk). 
Memll,  Gen. 
Moore,  Geo.  W. 

Loughborough— 
Burrows,  J  no.  D. 
Tarratt,  J.  W. 
Moss,  John. 
Wootton,  W.  H. 

Lutterworth— 
Bannister,  A. 
Bodycote,  T.  C  (Clerk). 
Shelton,  R.  W. 

Market  Bosworth— 
Bouskell,  F. 
Howard,  T.  H. 
Insley,  F. 

Market  Harborough— 
Grant,  H.  T. 

Melton  Mowbray— 
WiUs,  G.  S. 

Lincolnshire. 

Bourne— 
Layng,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Harrison,  Rev.  E.  E. 


Lincoln — cenHnutd— 

Glanford  Brigg. 
Godfrey,  G. 
Heath,  S. 

Grimsby— 
Lee,  Charles. 

Lincoln— 
Overton,  W. 
Quarm,  Mrs  M.  A. 

NoTTINGH  AM  SHI  RE. 

Basford— 
Clouffh,  John. 
Woodhouse,  F.  A- 

Mansfield — 
Jackson,  C. 
Wilson,  J.  W. 

Nottingham— 
Allen,  Miss  M. 
Fleeman,  Robt. 
Tomlinson,  H. 

Southwell — 
Lewin,  Herbert 

Worksop— 
Highfield,  F.  P. 
Storey,  Geo. 

Staffordshire. 
Burton-on-Trent — 
Barber,  J.  L.  P. 
Chamberlin,  C  F.  (Qerk). 
Roe,  F.  J. 
Smith,  R.  W. 

Yorkshire. 

ECCLESALL  BiBRLOW— 

Blossom,  J. 

Wynn,  Walter 

Smith,  Thomas  (Clerk). 


VISITORS. 


The  Mayor  of  Leicester  (Ouncillor  Hilton,  J. P.). 

Mrs  Meyerstein. 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper. 

John  Dodd,  M.D.  (Leicester). 

Asbwell,  H.  G.,  Medical  Officer,  Nottingham  Union. 

Herbert,  N.,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector. 

The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  : — 
Derbyshire.— Bakewell,  Hayfield. 

Lincolnshire.— Boston,  Caistor,  Gainsborough,  Grantham,  Holbeach,  Horn- 
castle,  Louth,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  Spilsby,  Stamford. 
Rutlandshire.— Oakham,  Uppingham. 
Nottinghamshire.— Bingham,  East  Retford,  Newark. 
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SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

fACB 

The  Relief  to  School  Children  Order,  1905.    By  Thomas 

Smith,  Clerks  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union  -  -  -      529 

Underfed  Children  at  Elementary  Schools.  By  Coun- 
cillor W.  G.  Wilkins,  Derby  -  -  -  -  -      538 

Do.     By  Mrs  Meyerstein,  Charity  Organisation  Society^  London      545 

The  Administration  of  Poor  Law  Infirmaries.  By  Dr  J. 
DODD,  Medical  Officer^  North  Evington  {Leicester)  Poor  Law 
Infirmary  .......      557 

Nursing  in  Small  Workhouses.    By  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper, 

Guardian^  Kendal  Union  -  -      585 


The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  at  the  outset  that  thirty-one  Unions 
had  subscribed  to  the  Conference,  probably  a  lai]ger  number  than  ever 
before.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President,  having  intimated  that  the  Mayor  of  Leicester 
would  attend  later  in  the  afternoon  to  offer  a  civic  welcome  to  the  Con- 
ference, said.  May  I  say  on  behalf  of  the  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians 
how  heartily  we  welcome  you  here  to-day.  We  are  glad  to  see  so 
large  a  gathering,  and  we  only  wish  your  stay  had  been  longer,  and 
that  you  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  those 
municipal  institutions  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  am  hoping  that  you  will  all  be  able  to  look  over  the  new  infirmary, 
which  was  opened  only  a  week  ago.  We  believe  it  to  be  thoroughly 
up-to-date,  and  the  equal  in  every  way,  if  not  the  superior,  of  any 
Poor  Law  hospital  in  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  happy  to 
hear  that  so  many  Unions  are  represented,  though  one  could  have 
wished  that  all  the  Unions  in  the  district  should  have  sent  delegates. 
(Hear,  hear.)  However,  the  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  pre- 
sent gives  every  prospect  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting.  I 
have  frequently  heard  it  said  with  regard  to  these  Conferences  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  good  purpose  is  served,  but  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  of  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  attending  the 
meetings,  and  who  have  had  much  experience  in  Poor  Law  work, 
goes  to  prove  that  they  are  productive  of  very  much  good.  An  in- 
terchange of  ideas,  the  broadening  of  the  sphere  of  ol^ervation,  and 
an  increased  knowledge  of  the  various  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians  must  result,  and  must  of  necessity  be  of  very 
great  benefit  to  those  attending  the  Conference.  Whether  the  full 
advantage  is  reaped  by  the  various  Boards  in  all  questions  is  pos- 
sibly open  to  question,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  Boards  rather  than 
of  the  delegates  they  send.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  duties  of  a  Poor 
Law  Guardian  are  so  varied,  and  of  such  a  responsible  character, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  make  ourselves  as  capable  as 
possible  of  fulfilling  them.    That  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
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Boards  of  Guardians  are  increasing  is  evident.  The  number  of  relief 
applicants,  both  locally  and  in  the  country  districts,  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolis,  has  been  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate  for  some  time 
past.  To  such  an  extent  has  it  grown  that  it  must  cause  thoughtful 
men  considerable  uneasiness.  I  do  not  want  to  inflict  statistics  upon 
you,  but  I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  figures  which 
I  have  taken  from  recent  returns  with  reference  to  the  North  Midland 
Poor  Law  District.  I  notice  that  the  total  number  of  poor  in  receipt 
of  relief  up  to  midsummer  1905  was  53»o63,  including  indoor  and 
outdoor  poor.  That,  as  compared  with  the  total  of  the  twelve 
months  previous  of  50,581,  shows  an  increase  of  4.9  per  cent  If  we 
take  1900,  the  numbers  are  45,572,  as  compared  with  53,063  to-day. 
I  think  such  figures  as  those  are  somewhat  startling,  and  to  a  Poor 
Law  Guardian  are  of  very  great  importance.  If  we  take  the  pauperism 
throughout  England  and  Wales  we  find  an  increase  for  the  twelve 
months,  1904-5,  of  3.7  per  cent.  With  r^;ard  to  the  metropolis, 
where  a  different  state  of  things  exists  contrasted  with  the  country, 
the  total  number  of  paupers  in  1905  is  116,546,  as  against  108,000 
the  previous  year,  and  101,000  in  1902.  On  looking  at  these  figures 
one  naturally  asks  the  cause  of  them.  Without  in  any  way  introduc- 
ing political  questions,  which  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  such 
a  gathering,  or  even  inquiring  into  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  the 
South  African  War,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  a  large 
extent  this  increase  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  war.  If  there  were 
time  it  would  be  interesting  to  refer  to  the  desirability  of  an  increased 
grant  being  made  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  many  of  the 
amounts  which  the  local  rates  are  responsible  for  at  the  present  time. 
I  feel  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  care  of  the  aged  poor  should  be 
the  charge  of  the  State  rather  than  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
happen  to  be  living.  I  will  only  venture  to  express  the  hope  that 
we  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era,  and  that  very  soon  we  shall 
see  prosperity  again  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Mayor  having  arrived  while  the  papers  were  being  read 
addressed  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  delegates,  saying  tl^t  the 
agenda  contained  matters  of  very  great  importance,  and  of  interest  to 
everybody.  In  the  name  of  the  town  he  welcomed  the  Conference 
to  Leicester.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  children,  he  could  quite 
see,  as  had  been  pointed  out,  the  danger  of  the  State  taking  over  too 
much  responsibility  in  the  matter.  There  never  was  a  time  when  so 
much  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  than  at  the  present 
moment.  The  suggestions  conveyed  in  the  papers  were  worthy  of 
all  the  intelligent  consideration  they  could  give  to  them,  and  he 
hoped  the  result  of  the  Conference  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
children  without  at  all  acting  in  a  deteriorating  way  upon  the  parents. 
They  would  hail  the  time  when  there  would  be  less  suffering  and 
poverty,  not  only  amongst  the  children,  but  amongst  the  adult  popu- 
lation as  well.     It  was  pleasing  to  notice  during  the  last  few  weeks 
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accounts  of  the  advance  in  trade  and  commerce.  He  hoped  they 
had  passed  through  the  darkest  days,  and  he  trusted  they  were  now 
entering  upon  a  period  of  prosperity.  When  brighter  times  came  he 
hoped  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country  would  see  the 
necessity  of  providing  against  days  of  adversity.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  heartily  welcomed  the  Conference  to  Leicester. 

Mr  Thomas  Smith  (Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union,  Sheffield)  then 
read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  RELIEF  TO  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
ORDER,  1905, 

together  with  the  Circular  Letter  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  dated  29TH  April  1905. 

By  Mr  THOMAS  SMITH, 

BmrruUr-mi-Laiw^  Cltrk  io  iJu  Guardians  o/tfu  EccUsmtt  Burlaw  Um9%y  Shtjitld, 


The  paper  which  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
this  Conference  is  one  upon  the  Relief  School  Children 
Order,  1905,  and  the  circular  letter  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  dated  29th  April  1905,  accom- 
panying such  Order. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  believe  this  is  the  paper  to 
be  read  first  on  the  subject  at  this  Conference,  I  pro- 
pose to  set  forth  as  briefly  as  possible  the  terms  of 
such  Order,  and  afterwards  by  a  short  criticism  I  hope 
to  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that,  in  spite  of  the  many 
difficulties  of  administration,  the  onus  of  carrying  out 
its  terms  rightly  devolves  upon  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  interests  of  the  Poor. 

The  Order  is  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  the  intent  that,  whilst  the  minds  of  our 
children  at  public  elementary  schools  are  being 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  public  purse,  we  should 
at  the  same  time  ensure  every  precaution  being  taken 
that  their  bodies  shall  receive  that  nourishment  and 
that  nurture  which  are  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
young  population  are  to  benefit  by  education,  and  if 
their  memories  are  to  retain  that  which  is  imparted 
to  them. 
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Who  may  Apply  for  this  Relief. 

Application  may  be  made  by  the  child  itself,  or 
any  responsible  person  on  his  or  her  behalf,  but  I 
strongly  deprecate  as  far  as  possible  any  encourage- 
ment being  offered  to  children  to  make  application  on 
their  own  behalf,  believing  most  strongly  that  it  is 
entirely  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  community  generally,  to  offer  any  encourage- 
ment to  children  to  bring  charo^  against  their  parents 
by  which  they  themselves  would  benefit. 

Application  may  also  be  made  to  Guardians  or 
relieving  officers  by  a  manager  or  a  teacher,  duly  em- 
powered by  the  managers  of  a  public  elementary 
school,  or  by  an  officer  duly  empowered  by  the  local 
Education  Authority  in  populous  districts.  It  is,  I 
think,  very  desirable  that  as  much  information  as 
possible  should  accompany  the  application,  and  that 
the  Guardians  should  be  informed  if  the  reason  of  the 
need  of  food  is : — 

1.  Permanent  poverty  of  parents. 

2.  Temporary  poverty,  owing  to  want  of  work  or 
slackness  of  trade. 

3.  Habitual  neglect  of  parent. 

The  proper  course  would  appear  to  be  for  the 
Guardians  to  appoint  some  officer  or  officers  to  ascer- 
tain the  names  of  any  children  who  may  appear  to  be 
underfed,  or  preferably  the  local  Education  Committee 
to  delegate  their  authority  to  some  specified  person, 
and  to  hold  them  responsible  for  all  children  attending 
such  schools  appearing  properly  fed,  or  otherwise  re- 
porting the  case  to  the  notice  of  the  Guardians. 

Then  there  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  saying 
exactly  what  the  definition  of  the  word  "underfed," 
as  applicable  to  this  Order,  really  is.  I  take  it  to 
mean  the  condition  of  a  child  who  is  not  receiving  that 
nourishment  which  a  medical  man  would  consider 
necessary  to   so   nurture   the   child   as   to  safi^uard 
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against  any  ill-effect  occurring  to  its  health  through 
the  mental  strain  occasioned  by  its  education. 

Who  may  Receive  this  Relief. 

Only  a  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  attend- 
ing an  elementary  school  and  who  resides  with  its 
father,  may  benefit  by  the  Order,  and  here  it  is  one  is 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  Order  itself  is  sufficiently 
far-reaching. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
orphans,  children  residing  with  a  widowed  mother,  as 
so  often  is  the  case,  or  any  residing  with  an  uncle, 
aunt,  grandparents,  or  any  other  relations  or  persons  ; 
it  would  also  appear  that  the  children  can  only  be  fed 
under  the  terms  of  this  Order  when  the  elementary 
schools  are  actually  open,  and  when  a  child  is  attend- 
ing any  of  these  schools.  The  Order  contemplates  no 
provision  for  feeding  hungry  children  during  weeks  of 
vacation  ;  and  the  relieving  officer  in  whose  district 
the  school  is  situated  at  which  a  particular  child 
attends,  is  the  officer  on  whose  books  any  application 
on  behalf  of  a  child  will  appear.  Furthermore,  the 
usual  rule  is  for  a  child  not  to  attend  school  until  it 
has  attained  the  age  of  five  years,  so  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  between  three  and  four  million  children  are 
at  once  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  Order. 

I  have  recently  been  in  communication  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  inquiring  the  method  to  be 
adopted  of  recording  such  applications.  Their  reply 
was  that  particulars  of  relief  given  should  be  entered 
in  the  application  and  report  book,  the  relief  order 
book,  the  out-door  relief  list,  and  that  the  entries  should 
be  so  made  as  to  show  clearly  that  they  relate  to  such 
relief;  and  they  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable 
in  all  cases  that  the  name  of  a  particular  child,  in 
respect  of  whom  relief  is  given,  should  be  distinguished 
in  the  application  and  report  book  ;  to  which  I  may 
add,  that  in  Unions  where  the  case  paper  system  is 
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in  vogue,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  case  papers 
should  be  taken  of  each  individual  applicant. 

The  Application  Itself. 

All  applications  other  than  those  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity  are  known  as  "  special  applications/' 
and  the  order  of  procedure  seems  to  be :  receiving 
applications,  institution  of  inquiries  by  the  relieving 
officer,  making  an  order  by  the  Guardians,  notification 
being  made  or  sent  to  the  father  of  the  child  that  it  is 
intended  to  give  relief  to  such  child,  and  that  such 
relief  will  be  considered  as  given  by  way  of  loan  ;  or,  in 
the  alternative,  if  the  Guardians  use  the  discretion 
allowed  them  to  decide  that  the  relief  so  given  is  not 
to  be  regarded  by  way  of  loan,  then  the  notification 
shall  be  sent  of  the  intention  to  give,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  relief  will  be  considered  as  relief  given  to  the 
father  himself. 

The  other  form  of  application  is  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity,  and  here  the  relief  is  given  forth- 
with ;  the  cost  price  of  such  should  be  given  by  way 
of  loan,  and  the  relieving  officer  shall  as  soon  as 
possible  notify  the  father  of  the  child  of  the  fact 
Neither  in  the  case  of  a  "special  application"  nor  in 
one  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  shall  the  Guardians 
make  an  order  for  relief  for  a  period  exceeding  one 
month.  The  application  can  be  renewed  if  advisable, 
but  where  the  renewal  takes  place  within  a  short  period, 
or  where  relief  is  granted  to  another  member  of  the 
same  family,  and  the  cause  of  the  application  is  the 
habitual  neglect  of  the  father,  proceedings  should  be 
taken  against  him,  either  under  the  Vagrancy  Act  of 
1824,  under  which  a  conviction  could  not  be  obtained 
unless  able  to  prove  means,  or  under  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904,  where  the  evidence 
would  have  to  show  that  the  father  having  custody  of 
the  child  neglected  it  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  injury 
to  its  health. 
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So  much  for  the  terms  of  the  Order,  which  in  itself 
proves  that  the  old  adage  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano 
still  receives  appreciation. 

Recent  legislation  has  shown  that  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  is  that  the  care  of  the  poor  child,  or 
perhaps  the  ** State"  child,  shall  devolve  upon  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor.  I  need  but  mention  the 
powers  of  adoption,  now  so  frequently  taken  advantage 
of,  conferred  on  Guardians  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
1899,  the  appointment  of  Boards  of  Guardians  as  the 
local  authorities  in  all  places  throughout  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  save  in  the  City  of  London,  to 
ensure  the  prevention  of  baby-farming,  in  accordance 
with  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  of  1897,  ^tnd  the 
extension  of  their  powers  with  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  by  the  Act  of  1904. 

To  these  duties  now  is  added  the  responsibility 
that  all  school  children  shall  be  properly  fed.  The 
chief  danger  in  this,  which  will  have  to  be  safeguarded 
against,  is  that  some  of  the  parents  of  the  recipients  of 
this  food  on  loan  may  be  needlessly  pauperised,  for 
when  once  a  name  has  been  entered  in  the  application 
and  report  book,  and  relief  is  granted,  disfranchise- 
ment must,  ipso  facto,  follow  to  the  father  of  the  child. 
The  other  is  one  devolving  upon  the  children  them- 
selves. I  mean  the  national  danger  which  year  by 
year  seems  to  increase  through  the  diminishing  need 
of  self-reliance  and  self-help.  We  now  intend  to 
educate  the  children  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  in 
times  of  any  difficulty,  need,  and  distress  there  is  ever 
the  Poor  Law  within  their  reach  with  its  alleviating 
hand. 

Then,  again,  whatever  administration  may  cost,  I 
must  strongly  urge  upon  Boards  of  Guardians  the  duty 
cast  upon  them  of  taking  particular  care  that  the  father 
of  any  child  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Order  shall 
repay  the  cost  of  such  relief,  whenever  he  is  in  a 
position  so  to  do,  and  the  recovery  of  relief  given  on 
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loan  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most 
important  points  of  the  Order,  for,  when  once  relief  has 
been  given  on  loan,  proceedings  must  be  taken,  except 
in  any  case  where  upon  report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  they  shall  approve  of  the  Guardians 
withdrawing  their  case.  One  or  two  words  on  the 
method  of  procedure  thus  necessitated  may  not  seem 
out  of  place.  The  circular  letter  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  states  that  they  think  the  relief  or  the 
cost  thereof  should  be  recovered  in  accordance  with 
Section  8  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1848, 
or  in  accordance  with  Section  59  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1834.  To  the  ordinary  individual, 
the  latter  method  in  these  up-to-date  times  seems  but 
of  little  avail.  It  is  the  making  of  an  application, 
requiring  both  the  employee  to  whom  the  relief  has 
been  granted  and  his  master  to  attend  at  a  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  obtaining  an  Order  by  the 
Justices  requiring  the  amount  of  money  owing  for  relief 
to  be  stopped  by  the  master  from  money  due  at  various 
times  to  the  employee,  and  for  such  sums  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Guardians.  I  need  not  waste  words,  for 
all  will  see  that  this  procedure  is  too  antiquated  for 
modern  times. 

With  regard  to  the  other  course,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  cost  of  relief  in  the  County  Court,  at  the  present 
time  this  is  now  an  unsatisfactory  process ;  but  to  have 
fifty  or  a  hundred  plaints  of  the  Guardians  would  con- 
siderably tax  the  already  overburdened  County  Court ; 
the  triviality  of  the  cases  themselves  would  seem  little 
else  than  a  waste  of  time  of  the  County  Court  Judges 
and  Registrars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  to  which 
the  Guardians  would  be  put  by  being  represented  in 
such  courts. 

I  do  think  that  the  strongest  representation  should 
be  made  by  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the 
country  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  ask  their 
Lordships    to  endeavour  to  put  forward  legislation 
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enabling  Guardians  to  deal  in  a  summary  manner  with 
the  parents  of  recipients  of  this  relief. 

The  precise  method  of  giving  relief  is  left  to  the 
Guardians,  with  a  strong  recommendation  that  it  should 
not  be  given  in  money. 

The  main  idea  running  in  the  minds  of  Guardians 
should  be  that  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they 
will  be  dealing  with  parents  who  consistently  neglect 
to  feed  their  children,  who  would  prefer  that  the 
steady,  energetic,  hard-working  man  should  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  feeding  other  people's  children  as 
well  as  his  own.  If  the  Order  is  to  be  effective,  to  do 
any  good,  these  negligent  parents  must  be  taught  that 
in  dealing  with  Guardians  of  the  Poor  tney  are 
dealing  with  the  helpers  of  the  deserving,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  determined  reformers,  if  possible,  of  the 
negligent  and  idle.  To  give  relief  in  money,  or  even 
an  order  on  shops,  would  to  my  mind  merely  benefit 
the  parents,  not  the  child,  and  where  practicable, 
arrangements  should  be  come  to  with  the  education 
authorities  for  the  children  to  be  fed  at  the  schools 
themselves,  for  an  officer  either  of  the  education 
authority  or  of  the  Guardians  to  see  the  child  actu- 
ally consume  the  food,  and  that  the  individual  to 
whom  the  relief  is  given  is  the  one  who  receives  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Soup  kitchens  would  tend  to  bring  masses  of  poor 
children  together  to  be  relieved  in  an  undesirable 
manner,  and  in  a  method  to  which  the  chronic  poor 
would,  I  daresay,  readily  submit  to,  but  from  which 
many  of  those  of  a  better  type,  those  whom  it  is  a 
problem  of  charity  to  assist,  would  most  assuredly 
shrink. 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  is  being  done  for  the 
children  of  the  destitute,  and  the  resources  of  the 
respectable  man  just  above  the  pauper  line  are  being 
taxed — ^shall  I  say — ^to  the  utmost  limit,  it  is  a  most 
emphatic  duty  of  Guardians  to  punish  to  the  uttermost 
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those  men  who  are  too  idle  and  negligent  to  keep 
their  own  children,  and  who  leave  their  support  to 
become  a  burden  on  the  rates.  That  is  tne  great 
reason  why  I  think  the  Guardians  have  been  rightly 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  this  Order ;  they 
are  naturally  the  relievers  of  destitution ;  they  and 
their  relieving  officers  are  expert  judges  as  to  whether 
destitution  is  bona  fide,  or  statements  made  merely  as 
a  crafty  excuse  to  obtain  relief  from  the  rates,  and 
they  have  at  their  disposal  the  machinery  for  the 
punishment  of  those  beings,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
**  men,"  who  are  too  idle  to  work  for  the  support  of 
their  wives  and  families. 

Finally,  there  is  the  desirability  of  co-operating 
with  charitable  organisations,  who,  with  the  funds  at 
their  disposal,  may  afford  free  meals  to  many  children 
without  disfranchising  their  parents. 

In  the  city  of  Sheffield,  with  its  60,000  scholars,  so 
far  not  a  single  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Guardians,  and  I  can  only  express  a  hope  that  other 
cities  and  towns  may  find  charity  organisations  helping 
to  feed  the  hungry  in  a  similar  way.  I  cannot  em- 
phasise too  strongly  the  need  of  this  co-operation 
between  Guardians  and  charitable  organisations ;  it  is 
probable  that  a  great  deal  of  good  may  come  from  a 
possible  constant  interchange  of  information  between 
relieving  officers  and  charity  organisations ;  charity  is 
doubtless  a  help  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  Poor  Law 
should  help  charity  in  return. 

Unfortunately,  often  do  Guardians  and  private 
charity  work  independently  of  each  other.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  say,  for  strict  relief  administration  is  in  the 
interests  of  die  poor  themselves,  and  nothing  is  so 
harmful  to  them  as  lax  Poor  Law  administration,  and 
the  prevalence  of  indiscriminate  and  unwise  charity. 
I  need  not  quote  a  better  instance  of  this  than  one 
referred  to  by  Mr  Thomas  Gage  Gardiner,  a  secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  who,  whilst  giving 
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evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged 
Poor,  referred  to  a  case  which  had  come  within  his 
notice  of  a  woman  who  belonged  at  the  same  time  to 
five  different  religious  organisations,  and  was  receiving 
charity  from  each  at  the  self-same  time. 

Once  more  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  danger,  a 
national  danger,  which  may  arise  from  the  Order :  the 
diminishing  need  of  self-reliance  and  self-help.  Whilst 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  young  children  hungry,  unfed, 
in  our  midst,  we  should  at  the  same  time  inculcate  in 
their  minds  the  truth  that  "  Heaven  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,"  and  that,  even  though  they  may  have 
been  assisted  once,  they  should  endeavour  not  to  have 
need  of  the  resources  of  the  Poor  Rate  again,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  is  not,  as  is  so  universally  regarded,  the 
payment  of  a  distress  policy  premium. 

I  remember  recently  hearing  the  Poor  Law  des- 
cribed as  a  life-boat,  the  only  drawback  to  whose 
good  work  was  the  fact  that  many  of  those  rescued  by 
its  aid  found  that  boat  so  comfortable,  so  all-supplying, 
that  they  never  again  make  any  other  journey  in  any 
other  craft 

In  the  administration  of  the  Order,  success  or 
failure  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  the  matter 
being  treated  not  in  the  manner  of  the  sentimentalist 
so  much  as  that  of  the  humanitarian  with  an  evenly 
balanced  mind.  In  dealing  with  matters  in  which  the 
heart  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  common  sense  of 
sound  business  administration  are  brought  so  promi- 
nently into  contact,  it  is  important  that  the  heart  should 
not  take  the  place  of  the  brain,  nor  the  brain  the  heart, 
for  no  greater  calamity  could  happen  to  our  country 
than  a  large  increase  taking  place  in  the  number  of 
people  dependent  on  the  State.  "It  is  the  stoutest, 
not  the  kindest  heart  that  is  wanted"  (1  quote  the 
words  of  Mr  Longley)  **  in  times  of  scarcity  and 
unusual  stagnation." 

The  remedy  against  pauperism  does  not  rest  with 
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the  rich,  but  in  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  a 
feeling  of  independence.  No  amount  of  feeding  school 
children  will  have  the  ultimate  and  desired  effect ;  we 
must  discover  the  cause  of  the  necessity  for  providing 
food,  and  grapple  with  that,  and  where  such  cause  is 
habitual  neglect,  as  so  often  will  be  found  the  case, 
then  punish  the  offender,  not  only  as  a  lesson  to 
himself,  but  as  a  warning  to  others. 

There  is  one  final  consolation  to  those  concerned  in 
Poor  Law  administration,  that  here  we  are  dealing 
with  children,  tl;^ose  at  the  beginning  of  what  is  to  so 
many  of  them  **  life's  hard  road."  So  let  us  hope  that 
any  seeds  of  good  sown  on  the  fresh  soil  may  hereafter 
reap  an  abundant  harvest. 


Mr  W.  G.  WiLKiNS  (Derby)  then  read  the  following  paper  :— 

UNDERFED  CHILDREN   AT   ELEMEN- 
TARY   SCHOOLS. 
By  Mr  W.  G.  WILKINS. 


Although  there  is  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion 
amongst  us  upon  many  subjects,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
we  shall  all  agree  upon  two  points.  First,  the  extreme 
importance  of  good  and  nourishing  food  for  all  growing 
children,  and  secondly,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
poor  children  of  England  do  not  get  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nourishing  food.  We  may  differ  widely  in 
our  opinions  as  to  the  proportion  that  underfed 
children  bear  to  the  total  child  population,  and  also 
as  to  the  standard  of  nutriment  which  would  divide  the 
children  into  the  ranks  of  those  sufficiently  and  in- 
sufficiently fed,  but  we  all  agree  that  a  considerable 
number  of  children  are  suffering  from  want  of  food. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  every  child  has  three 
parents,   the  father,    the   mother,   and   the  State ;    I 
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believe  we  are  all  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  every 
child  within  its  borders  is  well  fed.  We  believe  this 
to  be  primarily  the  duty  of  the  father  and  mother,  but 
the  State  certainly  has  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
parents  do  their  duty  to  their  children,  and  of  pro- 
viding food  for  those  children  whose  parents  are  incap- 
able of  providing  for  them.  For  the  State  to  neglect 
this  duty  is  extravagant  economy  for  three  reasons. 
First,  education  is  almost  entirely  wasted  upon  hungry 
children.  Education  means  the  exercise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  and  the  brain  is  dependent  upon  the 
body,  and  therefore  upon  the  food,  for  its  ability  to 
work.  The  cruel  process  of  forcing  the  brains  of  ill- 
fed  children  develops  the  crafty  and  cunning  part  of 
their  natures,  and  dwarfs  the  faculties  of  self-control 
and  the  power  of  sustained  effort.  Your  half-starved 
street  dog  may  seem  sharper  than  your  well-fed  and 
kennelled  companion,  but  the  latter  will  beat  in  any 
trial  requiring  endurance  and  strength.  Now,  educa- 
tion is  expensive ;  the  State  willingly  spends  £^  per 
year  on  each  of  these  youngsters  in  providing 
schools  and  teachers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  the  case  of  ill-fed  children  half  the  money  is  wasted. 
These  children  can  be  fed  on  every  school  day  of  the 
year  for  £2  each.  If  an  educated  child  is  of  more 
value  to  the  State  than  an  uneducated  one,  it  is  more 
economical  to  feed  hungry  children  than  to  let  them  go 
with  starved  stomachs  and  starved  brains  into  the 
battle  of  life. 

Secondly,  our  present  method  of  half  educating 
hungry  children  is  extravagant  economy,  because  of 
the  expenditure  which  philanthropy  and  the  State 
incur  in  attempting  to  remedy  the  effects  of  this  evil 
system.  Who  can  say  how  many  of  the  unemployable 
are  such  because  in  their  early  years  their  physical 
and  mental  development  was  checked  through  lack  of 
food  ?    Does  anyone  doubt  that  many  thousands  are  in 
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our  infirmaries  and  Workhouses  to-day  who  fell  in 
life's  battle  for  want  of  stamina,  and  that  lack  of  stamina 
is  a  direct  consequence  of  insufficient  food  ?  When  we 
think  over  the  individual  lives  of  the  poor  folk  that 
surround  us,  we  call  to  mind  many  instances  where  the 
ill-fed  boy  has  become  the  feeble  and  half-developed 
man.  After  a  few  years  of  married  life  he  breaks 
down,  and  a  young  widow  with  helpless  brood  are  left 
a  charge  upon  the  rates.  We  become  wise  after  the 
event,  and  we  then  see  how  ;^io  expenditure  at  the 
right  time  would  have  saved  the  ;^ioo  that  the  rate- 
payers spend  upon  the  poor  man  s  family. 

Thirdly,  one  great  reason  for  considering  our 
present  system  wasteful  is  that  hungry  children  are 
very  apt  to  grow  up  into  criminal  men  and  women. 
The  half-starved  child  who  passes  every  apple-stall,  and 
goes  through  its  little  life  without  pilfering,  is  a  saint 
or  an  angel.  Hunger  is  a  sharp  thorn,  and  many  a 
young  thief  might  have  been  an  honest  man  had  the 
State  fed  his  body  as  well  as  his  mind.  Here,  again, 
we  are  extravagant  and  spend  money  upon  police, 
magistrates,  and  prisons  that  ought  to  be  spent  upon 
porridge  and  milk. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  narrate  all  that  has  been 
done  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  meet  this  crying 
need.  In  London  there  have  been  five  societies 
spending  between  them  over  ;^6,ooo  a  year  in  trying 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  most  needy.  Yet  Dr  Eich- 
holtz,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  estimated  that  there  are 
122,000  children  in  London  in  want  of  more  food.  In 
Manchester  140,000  dinners  have  been  given  annually. 
A  good  system  prevails  in  Glasgow  and  at  Edinburgh, 
where  about  2,000  children  are  provided  for.  Bir- 
mingham has  also  a  good  organisation,  catering  at 
normal  times  for  2,500  children  with  hot  dinners, 
and  also  a  large  number  of  children  at  twenty  schools 
with  breakfasts  of  cocoa,  milk,  and  bread.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Birmingham  teachers  is  unanimous,  that 
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the  system  pursued  enables  the  children  to  do  the 
ordinary  school  work,  and  they  report  that  the  differ- 
ence is  perfectly  extraordinary.  The  Committee  which 
sat  last  year  on  "  Physical  Deterioration,"  after  hearing 
an  enormous  amount  of  evidence  as  to  the  need  for  the 
provision  of  these  meals,  and  as  to  what  has  up  to  now 
been  done,  sum  up  the  position  in  these  words  : — 

"  With  scarcely  an  exception,  there  was  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
State  should  realise  the  necessity  of  ensuring  adequate 
nourishment  to  children  in  attendance  at  school ;  it  was 
said  to  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to  subject  half-starved 
children  to  the  process  of  education,  besides  being  a 
short-sighted  policy,  in  that  the  progress  of  such  children 
is  inadequate  and  disappointing  ;  and  it  was  further  the 
subject  of  general  agreement  that,  as  a  rule,  no  purely 
voluntary  association  could  cope  successfully  with  the 
full  extent  of  the  evil." 

You  are  all  aware  that  following  this  definite  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Inter- Departmental  Committee  came 
the  circular  letters  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  Board  of  Education  in  April  last. 

The  most  important  feature  of  these  letters  is  the 
co-ordination  of  the  duties  of  the  three  organisations : 
the  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  Education  Committees, 
and  Voluntary  Agencies.  The  second  important  feature 
is  the  division  of  hungry  children  into  three  classes — 

1.  Those  whose  parents  are  permanently  im- 
poverished. 

2.  Those  where  illness  and  loss  of  employment 
have  incapacitated  the  parents  from  providing  for  the 
child. 

3.  Those  whose  parents,  though  capable,  have 
neglected  to  provide  for  them. 

Since  this  new  Order  came  into  operation,  the  first 
city  to  adopt  its  provisions  has  been  Bradford,  where 
a  most  admirable  scheme  is  being  worked.     At  that 
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city  the  Education  Committee  have  for  some  time  pro- 
vided food  tickets  for  hungry  school  children  out  of 
funds  collected  by  the  Lord  Mayor  during  a  time  of 
special  distress.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  Order,  it 
was  decided  to  transfer  this  department  with  its  able 
organiser,  Mr  Lund,  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
the  Board  constituted  an  Underfed  Children's  Sub- 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Order. 
Every  week  the  teachers  in  the  ekiientary  schools 
furnish  the  Sub-Committee  with  a  list  of  those  children 
that  they  consider  underfed.  Four  lady  visitors  have 
been  appointed  to  visit  the  homes  of  these  children  and 
to  report  upon  them.  These  visitors  receive  a  salary 
of  ;^i  a  week  each. 

The  reports  then  come  before  the  Sub-Committee, 
who  divide  them  into  four  classes.  The  first  three  of 
these  are  those  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  fourth  those  children  whose  fathers  are  upon 
the  relief  test  work  of  the  Union.  Books  of  food 
tickets,  each  meal  being  of  a  nominal  value  of  3d.,  are 
then  issued.  Those  in  Class  2  receive  it  in  the  name 
of  and  on  behalf  of  the  Bradford  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  are  thus  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of 
pauperism.  In  those  cases  that  come  under  Class  i 
the  Guardians  consider  the  position  of  the  parent,  and 
if  it  appears  that  the  relief  already  given  is  not 
adequate,  they  increase  the  relief  to  the  amount  of  the 
tickets  which  thev  issue.  To  those  parents  who  come 
under  Class  3,  through  cruelty,  drunkenness,  or  care- 
lessness, the  Guardians  then  issue  a  legal  notice  that 
such  a  child  appears  to  be  underfed,  and  giving  the 
parent  twenty-four  hours*  notice  of  the  intention  of 
the  Guardians  to  feed  the  child,  and  to  charge  3d.  per 
meal  to  the  parent.  There  is  a  small  distinguishing 
mark,  i,  2,  3,  or  4,  upon  each  ticket,  but  so  small  that 
the  children  cannot  tell  any  difference  between  the 
tickets.  Every  ticket  is  numbered  and  booked  to  the 
child,  so  that  a  record  can  be  kept  of  every  meal  eaten. 
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For  the  catering  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  tender  of 
the  Bradford  Co-operative  Society  to  supply  all  the 
meals  at  2d.  per  head,  on  the  following  menu.  First 
day,  beef  sandwiches  with  rice  pudding  and  milk  and 
water.  Second  day,  meat  pie.  Third  day,  milk,  bun, 
and  fruit.     Fourth  day,  meat  pudding. 

The  reason  why  I  have  given  all  these  particulars 
of  the  Bradford  scheme  is  because  we  are  trying  to 
introduce  a  modification  of  it  in  Derby.  There  are,  to 
my  mind,  two  faults  with  the  Bradford  method.  First, 
the  cost  of  the  meals.  If  it  is  done  by  contract,  and 
entirely  by  paid  labour,  the  price  of  2d.  is  not  un- 
reasonable ;  but  from  eighteen  years'  experience  of  the 
Sunday  feeding  of  poor  children,  and  twelve  years* 
experience  of  organising  relief  meals  in  times  of 
distress,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  cost  should  not 
exceed  i^d.,  and  in  some  cases  id.  is  sufficient.  My 
committee  last  winter  provided  70,000  such  meals, 
at  a  cost  of  ;^320,  which  is  i.id.  per  meal.  I  am  also 
of  opinion  that  only  the  bare  cost  of  the  food  should 
be  asked  for  from  any  of  the  parents.  The  Committee 
is  very  much  more  likely  to  get  the  labourers  to  repay 
id.  per  meal  than  to  repay  3d.  This  means  is.  6d. 
per  week  per  child.  If  a  man  is  only  getting  jC^  per 
week  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  4s.  6d.  per  week  out  of 
it  for  an  extra  meal  for  his  three  cnildren.  If  you 
charge  3d.  per  meal  you  make  the  task  of  discrimina- 
tion harder  for  the  Committee,  and  encourage  deception 
and  the  refusal  to  pay. 

The  second  and  most  important  point  in  which  we 
want  to  improve  upon  the  Bradford  scheme  is  in 
the  provision  of  immediate  relief  for  all  children  who 
are  really  hungry.  However  good  the  Bradford 
method  is,  a  child  may  starve  in  the  eight  or  ten  days 
that  must  elapse  between  the  time  when  the  teacher 
notices  the  hunger,  and  the  time  the  child  gets  its  first 
meal  under  the  scheme.  A  child  may  be  terribly  hungry 
this  week,  and  the  father  may  get  into  work,  and  it 
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may  be  well  fed  next  week.  The  old  proverb,  "  He 
gives  twice  who  gives  quickly,"  specially  applies  to  the 
feeding  of  hungry  little  ones,  and  I  for  one  consider 
it  essential  that  immediate  relief  should  be  given  while 
all  the  investigations  are  made. 

The  system  we  are  adopting  at  Derby  is  to  provide 
the  elementary  head  teachers  with  a  number  of  counter- 
foil tickets.  One  half  of  one  of  these  is  given  to  a 
hungry  child  to  take  to  the  dinner  centre.  This  half 
ticket  has  twelve  perforated  portions  like  stamps,  and 
one  of  these  is  given  up  for  each  meal.  Every  ticket 
is  numbered,  and  the  elementary  teacher  is  not  per- 
mitted to  give  a  second  set  of  tickets  to  any  child. 
The  other  half  ticket  is  sent  on  at  once  to  the  attend- 
ance officer  in  charge  of  the  district,  who  fills  in  upon 
the  back  a  report  as  to  the  position  of  the  child's 
parents.  The  Sub-Committee  then  consider  the  re- 
ports, and  divide  the  names  into  three  classes.  The 
next  step  is  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  Guardians 
to  charge  Classes  i  and  3  to  their  account,  under 
special  application  as  provided  by  the  Order.  Every 
month  a  report  upon  the  numbers  fed  under  Class  2 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Guardians,  and  a  request  for 
the  assistance  of  a  grant  made  for  these  cases.  I  am 
aware  that  the  permission  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  must  be  obtained  for  this  grant,  but  I  hope  no 
serious  objection  will  be  raised  to  this  proposal,  as  it 
will  tend  to  prevent  persons  coming  on  the  rates  as 
paupers.  It  will  be  understood  that  these  applications 
to  the  Guardians  only  apply  to  the  tickets  issued  by 
the  Committee  after  careful  investigation.  The  central 
idea  is  that  tickets  given  by  the  teachers  for  twelve 
meals  each  shall  be  paid  for  by  private  charity  and 
not  come  upon  the  rates. 

The  work  is  thus  divided.  The  Education  Com- 
mittee find  the  teachers,  the  room,  the  gas,  and  nearly 
all  the  service;  the  Guardians  pay  the  cost  of  the 
meals  for  all  those  children  whose  cases  have  been 
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inquired  into,  and  private  charity  feeds  the  children 
whilst  the  inquiries  are  being  made. 

As  to  whether  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  a 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Education  Committee,  or  by  a 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Guardians,  or  by  a  Joint-Com- 
mittee, each  locality  must  decide  for  itself. 

It  all  means  labour,  trouble,  and  expense,  but 
members  of  Education  Committees  and  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  not  in  office  for  what  they  can  get,  but 
for  what  they  are  willing  to  give.  They  who  get  one 
child's  grateful  smile  will  go  on  with  the  work,  feeling 
that  they  have  not  laboured  in  vain  nor  spent  their 
strength  for  nought. 


Mn  Mkybrstbin  (London  Charity  Organisation  Society)  then 
read  the  following  paper : — 

UNDERFED   SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 
By  Mrs  MEYERSTEIN, 

L&ntUn  CkmrHy  Ofgmmtmiiam  Society. 


Before  giving  this  meeting  my  views  on  the  subject 
of  "Underfed"  School  Children,  I  must  preface  my 
remarks  with  an  explanation  that  I  only  have  experi- 
ence of  London  children.  All  my  knowledge  of  poor 
people,  their  lives,  their  surroundings,  has  been  gained 
in  London,  and  I  can,  therefore,  only  speak  of  what  I 
know.  In  spite,  however,  of  Professor  Darwin's  sug- 
gestions at  the  British  Association,  that  human  nature 
does  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  between  East  and 
West,  we  shall  find  but  little  difference  in  human  nature 
in  Leicester  and  human  nature  in  London.  My  con- 
clusions, therefore,  will  apply  equally  to  either  locality. 
There  are  two  factors  which  determine  the  lives 
of  every  human  being — Heredity  and  environment. 
Whether  he  is  born  in  a  slum  or  a  palace,  according 
to  these  two  factors,  so  will  he  develop. 
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I  will  first  take  Heredity.  Here  we  have  Weiss- 
man's  point  of  view  borne  out  by  opinions  of  experts, 
as  stated  before  the  Commission  on  Physical  Deterio- 
ration. Weissman  holds  that  the  acquired  character- 
istics of  the  parents  cannot  be  inherited  by  the  offspring. 
He  inherits  only  the  inborn  characteristics  of  the 
parent.  Even  the  child  of  drunkards  does  not  neces- 
sarily suffer.  He  has  a  good  chance  at  birth  of  health 
and  intelligence.  Weissman,  in  his  study  on  embry- 
ology, gives  his  reasons,  and  draws  this  conclusion  : — 

"  The  type  of  the  child  is  determined  by  the  paternal 
and  maternal  ids  contained  in  the  corresponding  germ 
cells  meeting  together  in  the  process  of  fertilisation, 
and  the  blending  of  parental  and  ancestral  characters 
is  thus  predetermined  and  cannot  become  essentially 
modified  by  subsequent  influences."  Before  the  Com- 
mission Dr  Cunningham  stated  that,  **  Those  inferior 
bodily  characters  which  are  the  result  of  poverty  (not  vice 
such  as  alcoholism),  and  which  are  therefore  acquired 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  are  not  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another."  Dr  Eichholtz  says, 
'*  Other  than  the  well-known  special  hereditary  dis- 
eases which  affect  poor  and  well-to-do  alike,  there 
appears  to  be  very  little  real  evidence  on  the  pre-natal 
side  to  account  for  the  widespread  physical  degeneracy 
among  the  poorer  population.  In  fact,  all  evidence 
points  to  active  rapid  improvement,  bodily  and  ment- 
ally, in  the  worst  districts,  so  soon  as  they  are  exposed 
to  better  circumstances,  even  the  weaker  children 
recovering  at  a  later  age  from  the  evil  effects  of  infant 
life."  Dr  Robert  Hutchinson  had  this  statement  put 
before  him,  **  The  chief  physician  to  the  Royal  Mater- 
nity Charity  issued  a  circular  to  medical  gentlemen  who 
assisted  him  in  different  slum  quarters  in  London,  and 
he  put  to  them  this  question,  '  What  number  per  cent, 
of  new-born  children  amongst  the  poorest  classes  would 
be  capable  of  living  a  normal  physical  existence  were 
it  not  for  neglect,  poverty,  and  ignorance ;  and  what 
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indication  of  a  good  physique  for  coming  generations 
might  be  anticipated  from  their  conditions?'  He  got 
answers  giving  a  per  cent,  for  the  total  of  86.  Does 
that  surprise  you  ? "  '*  No.  I  think  the  raw  material 
one  has  to  work  on  is  very  good.  It  is  made  bad  by 
injudicious  management  and  rearing."  I  think  this  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  we  can,  therefore,  clear  the  ground  of 
heredity  (excepting  as  affected  by  alcoholism)  and  turn 
our  attention  to  the  child's  environment. 

Here  we  come  to  a  most  complex  state  of  affairs, 
for  environment  includes  not  only  the  physical  but  the 
psychical  surroundings  that  influence  the  little  human 
animal  both  for  good  and  for  bad.  It  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  two.  Put  a  child  into  a  palace  and  feed 
him  accordingly,  but  associate  him  only  with  vicious,  idle 
persons,  he  will,  unless  extraordinarily  strong  of  charac- 
ter, grow  up  vicious  and  idle.  Per  contra,  bring  him 
up  in  a  hovel  with  insufficient  food,  but  in  daily  contact 
with  beautiful  characters,  he  will  probably  grow  up  an 
honest  man.  I  take  extreme  cases,  but  within  one's 
own  experience  one  can  think  of  examples  of  well-fed 
boys  going  to  school  and  deteriorating  morally,  falling 
into  the  class  of  the  unfit,  solely  through  bad  com- 
panionship. We  cannot,  therefore,  only  take  the 
physical  environment  into  account.  I  am  rather 
anxious  to  emphasise  this  point,  as  the  physical  side  of 
life  is  so  much  the  more  obvious  one.  It  is  the  one 
which  I  will  now  consider.  The  human  animal  de- 
pends for  its  development  on  its  organs  of  digestion, 
its  organs  of  breathing,  and  its  nervous  system.  If 
you  feed  it,  without  giving  it  air  to  breathe,  it  will  die ; 
if  you  give  it  air  witnout  food  to  eat,  it  will  die  ;  it  will 
die  if  its  nervous  system  will  not  work,  it  will  be  a  poor 
thing  if  its  organs  of  excretion  are  neglected.  Hence, 
in  considering  the  question  of  pale,  anaemic,  under- 
developed school  children  each  of  these  factors  has  to 
be   taken   into   account.     Now   further  complications 
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arise.  The  child's  organs  of  digestion  depend  not  only 
upon  the  quantity  but  upon  tne  quality  of  the  food 
absorbed.  If  the  organs  of  excretion  are  not  acting 
properly  the  digestive  tracts  will  act  feebly;  further, 
the  breathing  organs  must  have  comparatively  pure  air 
and  plenty  of  it,  otherwise  the  circulatory  system  fails, 
and  digestion  suffers ;  the  digestion  suffers  if  the  skin 
is  cloffged  with  dirt  so  that  the  pores  cannot  excrete, 
and  the  internal  organs  of  excretion  are  then  injured 
by  overwork ;  if  the  nervous  system  is  weaken^  by 
want  of  sleep  and  overtime  work,  the  motive  power 
for  all  the  organs  breaks  down,  and  the  lungs,  the 
heart,  the  stomach  are  thrown  out  of  gear.  There  are, 
therefore,  four  points  to  be  considered  simultaneously 
— fresh  air,  food,  cleanliness,  and  sleep.  They  hang 
together ;  to  give  one  alone  to  the  child  is  almost  use- 
less, and  is  merely  drawing  a  red  herring  across  the 
path  of  improvement.  Unfortunately,  the  feet  is  patent 
to  all  of  us  that  these  four  points  are  partially  wanting 
in  the  lives  of  many  little  town  dwellers,  and  it  is  our 
duty  as  citizens  to  discover  the  best  way  of  supplying 
this  lamentable  lack  of  essentials.  How  are  they  to  be 
obtained  ? 

The  child  is  a  member  of  a  family,  he  is  not  alone 
in  the  world,  and  his  career  will  depend  considerably 
on  the  life  led  by  his  parents.  They  in  their  turn  will 
be  influenced  by  affection  for  their  child,  by  the  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  thus  awakened ;  and  the  more 
keenly  this  sense  of  responsibility  can  be  aroused,  the 
better  both  for  him  and  for  them. 

Therefore,  whatever  we  do  for  a  child  should,  be- 
sides improving  his  condition,  tend  to  increase  and  not 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  parent ;  otherwise  we 
make  matters  worse  instead  of  better.  The  child  is 
not  the  unit,  the  family  is  the  unit,  and  we  cannot  con- 
sider one  without  the  other.  No  individual  stands 
isolated  in  this  world,  and  whatever  is  done  for  the 
child  reacts  either  for  good  or  bad  on  his  family.     He 
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too,  in  his  turn,  will  be  the  father  of  a  family,  and  on 
no  account  is  it  advisable  to  help  him  in  a  way  that 
will  lessen  his  sense  of  responsibility — the  ideal  obli- 
gations of  a  parent  must  always  be  put  before  him  as 
strongly  as  possible. 

Various  schemes  have  been  suggested  : — 

1.  State  feeding  free. 

Will  this  touch  the  essentials  of  fresh  air,  cleanli- 
ness, and  sleep  ?  The  finest  food  in  the  world  cannot 
supply  nourishment  to  the  human  body,  if  the  circula- 
tory, excretionary  organs  and  nervous  system  are 
acting  insufficiently.  The  scheme  would  lessen  par- 
ental responsibility  ;  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  work  it  without  abuse  ;  it  would  entail  the 
thrifty,  industrious  ratepayer  paying  for  the  meals  of 
his  sniftless,  drunken  neighbour's  children;  it  would 
enable  the  mother  to  become  still  more  undomestic,  to 
go  out  to  work  more,  to  neglect  her  home  more; 
It  would  make  it  **good  form"  to  have  no  know- 
ledge of  cookery,  and  it  would  vaguely  give  the 
impression  to  the  growing  child  that  ne  later  on 
need  not  earn  to  feed  his  children,  nor  need  she 
learn  to  cook  for  them.  The  chief  effect  of  free, 
State-provided  dinners  would  be  to  still  the  public 
conscience ;  public  attention  would  be  drawn  away 
from  the  other  real  troubles  of  the  poorer  child  :  "  He 
is  being  fed,  ergo  we  can  neglect  him  happily  in 
every  other  way,"  and  the  politician  easily  elicits  shouts 
of  applause  when  he  informs  his  constituents  that  no 
working  man's  child  shall  in  future  go  hungry.  Yet 
the  housing  and  the  washing  question  has  remained 
untouched,  ne  is  still  running  the  streets  half  the  night; 
yet  what  does  it  matter  ?  We  have  filled  his  stomach 
with  food,  and  that  he  cannot  digest  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance. 

2.  Another  scheme  is  State  feeding  with  payment 
from  the  parents.  Of  course  similar  financial  objec- 
tions would  not  apply  to  this  scheme.     Meals,  if  well 
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organised,  can  be  practically  free  of  cost,  vide  the 
dinners  provided  in  London  for  the  cripple  school 
children.  The  parents  are  charged  2d.,  and  the 
dinners  cost  i.9d. +cost  of  firing  and  service.  With 
cripples,  dinner  at  school  is  a  necessity,  as  they  cannot 
go  backwards  and  forwards.  This  does  not  apply  to 
ordinary  children,  and  the  dinners  at  school  relieve 
the  parents  of  righteous  responsibility  and  effort.  The 
bad  effect  on  character  of  any  lowering  of  the  strenuous- 
ness  of  life  cannot  be  too  often  emphasised,  and 
although  the  financial  point  does  not  come  in  here,  the 
moral  objection  is  as  valid  as  in  the  free  State-feeding 
scheme. 

The  French  system  of  cantines  scholaires  is  often 
quoted  by  Dr  Macnamara  as  one  worthy  of  imitation 
in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  a 
scheme  on  a  nation  differing  so  widely  from  our  own 
as  the  French  do,  but  if  we  applied  it  here  it  would 
have  all  the  inherent  defects  noted  above.  The  French 
parent  has  a  higher  standard  of  cleanliness  and  thrift 
and  cookery  than  the  English  parent.  The  mother  is 
more  domestic,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  moral  injury 
to  the  child  and  to  her  than  there  would  be  in  England. 
But  even  in  Paris  we  find  that  the  numbers  of  children 
applying  for  dinner  tickets  have  grown  considerably 
since  the  scheme  started  in  1881,  and  in  1891  the 
Budget  Committee  Report  draws  attention  to  the 
constant  increase  of  the  burden  which  the  school 
canteens  are  laying  on  the  taxpayers  of  Paris;  the 
municipal  grants  rose  from  545,900  francs  in  1890 
to  912,885  in  1897.  In  1892  there  were  6,971,340 
meals  distributed,  57.11  free;  in  1897,  8,229,870 
meals  distributed,  61.96  free.  You  see  the  free  meals 
are  creeping  up,  yet  the  total  poverty  of  Paris  is  no 
greater.  One  is  tempted  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  standard  of  independence  of  the  parent  is  being 
lowered,  although,  of  course,  there  may  be  other 
causes  unknown  to  us. 
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The  third  scheme,  and  the  really  educative  and 
efficacious  one,  depends  upon  the  energy  and  know- 
ledge of  the  school  manager.  Every  school  manager 
should  be  cognisant  with  the  sanitary  laws,  and  should 
make  it  her  duty  to  see  that  they  are  enforced.  If 
sanitary  inspectors  and  borough  councils  did  their 
duty,  the  lives  of  poor  people  would  be  healthier  and 
brighter ;  and  the  school  manager,  going  daily  in  and 
out  of  houses,  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  and  can  insist 
on  the  surroundings  of  the  child's  life  being  as  healthy 
as  his  circumstances  will  allow.  A  manager  can  do 
much  to  help  the  poor  little  so-called  "underfed" 
child  which  **free  dinners"  can  never  do  for  him. 
She  can  get  the  mothers  together  and  talk  to  them. 
She  can  devise  encouraging  rewards  for  the  dirty 
children  who  are  growing  cleaner;  she  can  after  a 
time  gently  attack  the  mothers  on  the  subject  of 
children's  clothes,  and  suggest,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
grimy  lace-bedecked  blouses  and  pinafore,  the  French 
system  of  dark  washing  overalls,  that  go  weekly  into 
the  tub,  and  enable  the  poorest  French  child  to  be 
outwardly,  at  least,  clean  and  tidy. 

The  manager  must  also  be  prepared  to  worry  her 
local  education  authority  until  they  lessen  the  size  of 
the  classes,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  exercise  individual 
influence  on  her  pupils. 

Such  managers  can  be  found,  and  if  they  are  not 
forthcoming,  then  let  the  local  education  authority 
step  in  and  employ  ladies  trained  in  the  work,  witn 
Charity  Organisation  Society  experience,  and  conver- 
sant with  all  the  local  conditions,  legal  and  otherwise, 
that  tell  on  poor  people's  lives. 

But,  you  will  say,  what  connection  has  all  this  with 
the  underfeeding  question  ?  I  hold  that  character  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  that  you  cannot  separate  one 
from  the  other.  That  everything  done  to  raise  the 
parentis   character   will   tend  to   improve   the  child's 
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physical  condition;  that  everything  done  to  improve 
the  child's  character  will  improve  his  children's  physi- 
cal condition  later  on. 

With  careful  investigation,  charitable  money  will 
suffice  to  feed  the  really  necessitous  cases — I  should 
be  the  last  person  to  deny  that  there  are  such  cases — 
the  rest  must  be  done  by  personal  influence  of  indi- 
vidual on  individual,  and  by  the  unconscious  educa- 
tion that  comes  by  surrounding  a  child  with  elevating 
influences.  Let  his  teachers  make  it  good  form  for 
his  class  standard  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness  to  be 
high — let  him  collect  flowers,  stones,  and  what  not  for 
the  museum  that  ought  to  be  in  each  schoolroom  ;  let 
him  borrow  high-toned  but  amusing  story  books  from 
his  school  and  his  free  library ;  let  the  girl  learn  to 
cook  and  to  mind  babies  and  to  wash ;  let  the  idea  of 
citizenship  be  one  of  independence  and  self-reliance, 
and  mutual  unselfish  aid ;  let  the  whole  school  atmos- 
phere be  saturated  with  such  thoughts,  and  in  the  next 
feneration  the  only  underfed  school  children  you  will 
nd  will  be  those  whose  parents  have  been  the  victims 
of  illness,  accident,  or  some  social  disaster. 

This  is  how  the  scheme  is  worked  in  practice.  A 
teacher  points  out  to  the  manager  in  charge  of  that 
special  bit  of  work  the  obviously  neglected  children. 
The  manager  forthwith  calls  on  the  parents.  She  sees 
the  mother  and  has  a  talk  with  her.  A  trained  worker, 
experienced  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  will 
speedily  arrive  at  the  cause  of  the  child's  ill-health. 
She  will  probably  find  that  he  is  having  improper  food  : 

Eickles,  smoked  fish,  strong  tea ;  that  he  is  sitting  up 
Lte,  that  he  is  only  occasionally  washed  all  over,  that 
the  windows  are  rarely  opened.  I  went  to  see  a 
mother  of  a  rickety-looking  child  yesterday,  and  she 
told  me  that  Willie  could  not  have  milk,  she  could 
not  afford  it,  he  must  have  tea.  Now  her  husband  was 
in  work,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  pennyworth  of  beer 
daily  would  have  met  the  case.     However,  this  is  by 
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the  way :  to  return  to  my  manager.  She  will  make 
various  suggestions  to  the  mother,  who,  as  a  rule  (again 
my  indivioi^  experience),  is  interested  in  her  child, 
and  glad  to  talk  over  nis  welfare.  The  manager 
leaves,  saying  she  will  come  again  in  a  few  days.  She 
does  so  and  nnds  that  the  mother  has  altered  nothing : 
more  talk,  and  perhaps  the  presentation  of  a  cookery 
pamphlet.  A  third  visit  the  next  week;  by  that 
time  the  mother  will  probably  have  started  some 
reform — she  generally  begins  with  the  milk  one,  as  the 
most  obvious;  a  little  extra  washing  also  results. 
Another  visit,  and  praise  on  the  child's  improved 
appearance  g^ves  much  pleasure,  and  by  slow  degrees 
the  mother  is  raised  morally  and  intellectually,  and  the 
whole  family,  as  well  as  the  delicate  child,  are  the 
gainers.  It  is  a  slow  process,  but  look  at  the  results  : 
a  useless  family  turned  into  useful  citizens.  Surely  it  is 
worth  while. 

Take  another  case,  where  the  manager,  on  calling 
at  the  house,  finds  that  the  family  are  in  real  distress : 
the  bread-winner  is  ill,  or  there  is  no  father  and  the 
widowed  mother  has  to  be  out  at  work  all  day;  or 
there  is  distress  through  genuine  trade  slackness  and 
the  child  obviously  cannot  be  fed  at  home — then  let 
charity  step  in. 

The  Dinner  Funds  in  London  are  sufficient  to 
feed  such  children,  the  sick  bread-winner  must  be 
looked  after  by  the  local  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
and  helped  back  to  health  as  speedily  as  possible, 
so  that  he  can  again  support  his  own  child ;  the 
widow  is  visited,  and  if  possible  some  scheme  is 
devised  by  which  a  kindly  neighbour  sees  to  the 
child's  dinner;  failing  this,  the  child  must  be  fed  at 
school ;  the  unemployed,  if  unemployable,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Poor  Law ;  if  a  genuine  steady  worker, 
his  children  can  be  fed  temporarily,  but  great  care  and 
tact  and  firmness  must  be  exercised,  so  as  not  to  weaken 
his  sense  of  parental  responsibility. 
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After  thus  carefully  sifting  out  the  cases,  a  com- 
paratively small  number  will  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  figures  referring  to  Glasgow  last  winter  are  in- 
structive. In  two  schools  in  the  poorest  and  most  dis- 
reputable neighbourhood  only  lOO  children  out  of  2,000 
were  recommended  by  the  headmaster  as  requiring 
meals  from  the  Poor  Children's  Dinner  Table  Society. 
Careful  inquiries  were  afterwards  made  amongst  the 
49  families  represented  by  the  100  underfed  school 
children.  Out  of  49  families,  12  had  at  the  time  of 
inquiry  over  30s.  a  week  income  (5  of  these  being  over 
35S-)  5  5  w^*"^  being  assisted  by  the  Parish,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  amount  of  income  and  ought  to 
watch  its  distribution;  3  were  Jewish  families,  and 
had  at  various  times  been  helped  by  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians;  12  cases  were  found  where  the  income 
was  between  jC^  and  28s.  (4  of  these  over  25s.) — in  8 
of  these  it  seemed  to  be  just  about  ;^i  ;  8  cases  varied 
from  iss.  to  20s.;  12  remaining  gave  no  data  as  to 
income.  3 1  fathers  out  of  the  49  drank.  On  reading 
this  report,  it  struck  me  by  the  way  that  it  will  be  still 
easier  for  fathers  to  drink  when  their  children  are  fed 
wholesale  by  the  State — the  mothers  will  be  less  in- 
terested in  getting  hold  of  the  earnings  when  there  is 
no  dinner  to  provide  for  the  children. 

A  well-known  school  manager  in  Birmingham,  who 
managed  the  Cheap  Dinner  Fund  there  last  winter, 
writes :  "  I  can  only  estimate  that  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  elementary  school  children  suffer  from  insufficient 
food."  Such  numbers  are  manageable !  One  of  the 
great  objections  to  this  outcry  for  free  food  is  the 
way  it  draws  attention  from  crying  evils,  such  as  the 
neglect  of  their  children  by  wage-earning  mothers, 
and  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  such  mothers  to 
nurse  their  babies ;  the  insanitary  condition  of  the 
milk  trade ;  the  demoralising  effect  of  factory  life  on 
girls  ;  their  ignorance  and  dislike  of  domesticity.  All 
these  things   tend  towards  physical  deterioration   in 
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children.  Let  those  who  are  willing  to  spend  time 
and  money  on  free  dinners  spend  it  instead  on  the 
maternal  education  of  girls  after  they  leave  school, 
from  fourteen  until  they  marry.  Let  the  boy  be  brought 
up  with  the  idea  that  the  work  of  the  girl,  who  is  one 
day  to  be  his  wife,  should  be  in  the  home  and  not  in 
the  factory,  that  he  has  no  business  to  let  her  earn  as 
long  as  there  are  children  to  be  cared  for.  It  is  the  men 
themselves  who  will  have  the  chief  influence  on  the 
girls ;  if  they  decline  to  marry  girls  who  are  wedded  to 
factory  life,  the  girls  will  gradually  resign  themselves 
to  settling  down  quietly  and  feeding  and  minding 
their  own  children,  and  one  great  difficulty  in  the  path 
of  racial  improvement  will  have  disappeared.  It  is 
often  forgotten  that  much  harm  is  done  to  the  child 
before  it  reaches  the  public  gaze  in  schools,  yet  no  one 
suggests  free  food  for  babies.  But  these  earliest  years 
are  the  most  important.  Dr  Vincent  s  evidence  before 
the  Commission  should  be  carefully  read.  He  puts 
degeneration  down  to  improper  feeding  about  the  first 
year,  especially  the  first  six  or  nine  months,  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  milk  supply.  In 
Sheffield  I  read  it  is  difficult  to  get  fresh  cow's  milk : 
**  You  see  very  few  dairies.  The  milk  comes  in  from 
farms  at  certain  times,  and  the  man  has  a  certain 
amount.  You  do  not  find  a  dairy  in  every  street  as  in 
London."  I  quote  from  Mrs  Greenwood,  a  Sanitary 
Inspector,  as  to  the  condition  of  aflfairs  in  Sheffield — a 
truly  appalling  condition,  yet,  as  she  rightly  says, 
**  There  is  the  machinery  if  they  (the  education 
authorities)  would  only  use  it." 

Here  is  work  for  the  State  to  do  if  it  has  a  real 
desire  to  help  these  poor  little  children.  Let  it  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  education  authorities  all  over 
England  to  use  the  large  powers  they  already  possess 
to  improve  the  general  conditions  of  the  child.  For 
instance,  if  a  child  is  dirty  or  verminiferous,  a  teacher 
has  a  legal  right  to  exclude  him,  and  if  the  parent  refuses 
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to  keep  him  clean,  she  can  be  prosecuted.     Yet  how 
rarely  this  is  done. 

Dr  Vincent  is  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  he 
advocates  a  farm  with  a  milk  laboratory  attached,  such 
as  he  has  started  at  Sudbury — ^the  Sudbury  Park  Farm, 
Middlesex.  He  advocates  milk,  prepared  according  to 
his  system,  being  sold  to  poor  people  for  the  use  of 
their  babies.  The  cost  would  be  from  5s.  to  los.  a 
week  per  baby.  The  milk  fund  in  Boston  is  such  a 
recent  development :  Boston  has  a  milk  fund,  and 
people  subscribe  to  it,  and  physicians  send  in  their 
orders  on  a  sort  of  coupon.  I  quote  now  from  his 
evidence,  "  You  think  the  creation  of  such  a  fund  in 
English  towns  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service?" 
"  Personally,  I  would  much  rather  welcome  the  creation 
of  a  fund  on  philanthropic  lines,  with  the  municipality 
supporting  it — perhaps  giving  it  a  grant,  rather  than 
making  itself  actively  responsible.  I  think  it  very 
questionable  whether  a  municipal  authority  should  take 
up  infant  feeding  to  that  extent."  He  advocates  a 
medical  examination  of  every  infant  in  the  country. 
•'  Take  any  district,  have  a  dep6t,  find  out  the  babies 
which  are  born,  and  so  on.  I  tnink  it  much  better  that 
in  each  district  the  doctors  should  attend  twice  a  week. 
There  should  be  a  nurse  in  residence.  It  should  be 
organised  either  by  philanthropy  or  by  the  municipality. 
The  nurse  should  make  it  her  business  to  know  all 
about  the  babies  born  in  her  district."  Here  you  have 
a  scheme  worked  carefully  by  trained  workers,  which 
would  ensure  the  babies  getting  the  right  food,  with 
the  co-operation  by  payment  of  the  parents,  and  with 
suggestions  as  to  general  hygiene  to  be  gently 
insinuated  at  the  same  time. 

Again  we  read  in  the  Report :  **  We  have  had  it 
pretty  definitely  stated  that  the  critical  period  with 
regard  to  the  want  of  proper  food  is  rather  earlier  than 
the  school  age — I  mean  absolute  infants.  It  is  at  that 
age  that  the  effect  of  bad  or  good  food  is  most  telling. 
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and  therefore  this  system  of  free  feeding  in  schools 
would  not  to  any  great  extent  meet  the  physical  deteri- 
oration caused  by  bad  food,  and  therefore  we  should 
logically  come  to  this,  that  if  you  feed  the  child  at 
school,  you  would  have  to  provide  means  of  feeding 
him  at  one  or  two." 

The  system  of  municipal  milk  supply  has  been 
tried  in  Liverpool,  St  Helens,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Dukinfield,  and  Battersea.  In  Battersea  the  weekly 
charge  to  the  parents  is  is.  gd.  for  babies  from  six  to 
eight  months,  and  for  older  children,  2s.  per  week,  or 
4d.  per  day.  In  1903  they  fed  300  babies  daily  and 
expected  to  reach  400  before  the  twelve  months  were 
over,  a  number  that  would  make  the  work  self- 
supporting. 

So  much  for  the  milk  supply ! 

What  about  the  tinned  goods  on  which  many 
poor  people  largely  feed.^  Here  are  openings  for  a 
crusade  indeed,  and  every  school  manager  should  be 
prepared  to  fight. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  summarise  these  various 
suggestions. 

Here  is  what  we  really  want  to  successfully  help 
these  neglected  children : — 

1.  School  managers  with  time,  energy,  and  know- 
ledge to  visit  the  homes  of  every  child  in  their  school 
reported  as  neglected  in  one  way  or  another. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  laws  and  local  bye-laws 
referring  to  sanitation  and  housing. 

3.  Energy  to  worry  and  fight  until  these  laws  are 
enforced. 

4.  Co-operation  with  sanitary  authorities,  both 
executive  and  legislative. 

5.  Philanthropic  agencies  to  deal  with  those  cases 
which  it  is  really  out  of  the  power  of  parents  to  help 
themselves. 

6.  Pure  milk  supply  for  infants,  partly  supported 
by   municipal    grants,   partly    by   parents'   payments, 

3A 
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partly  by  philanthropy.     Such  dep6ts  to  be  established 
all  over  towns. 

7.  Ladies'  committees  to  educate  girls  and  young 
women  in  their  duties  as  housewives  and  mothers. 

8.  Careful  administration  of  Factory  Acts  as  to 
employment  of  women  after  confinement,  and  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  question  whether  child- 
bearing  women  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  factories 
at  all. 

9.  Reforming  and  elevating  lessons  in  school,  and 
the  constant  reiteration  by  teachers  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  of  the  duties  of  a  man  in  the  outer  world 
of  paid  work,  and  of  the  women  in  the  inner  world  of 
home. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  S.  Hbath  (Brigg)  said  that  he  admitted  that  there  was  want 
among  school  children,  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  method  pro- 
posed was  the  best  way  of  meeting  it.  They  ought  not  to  encourage 
the  children  to  go  to  school  and  complain  that  they  were  underfed, 
and  yet,  unless  they  did  so  or  the  teacher  examined  the  child's  lunch 
basket,  how  were  they  to  find  out  who  needed  food  ?  IS  the  children 
were  to  be  fed  at  all  they  ought  to  be  fed  regularly,  and  someone 
should  be  paid  for  doing  the  work.  If  they  were  to  have  free  break- 
fasts, why  not  free  dinners,  and  a  visit  from  the  doctor  and  the 
dentist,  and  free  boots  and  shoes  ?  (A  laugh.)  The  Guardians  were 
not  the  proper  authority  to  do  the  work.  It  was  often  said  they  could 
recover  the  relief  by  way  of  loan.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  was 
not  worth  while  even  to  think  of  suing  for  it.  They  were  popularly 
elected  bodies,  and  very  few  Guardians  would  dare  to  ask  for  votes 
if  they  had  refused  to  allow  food  to  a  hungry  child  at  school.  In 
his  own  district  they  had  had  no  applicants  as  yet  under  the  Order. 
In  his  view  the  police  were  the  proper  authority  to  administer  the 
Order.  The  Order  was  in  the  direction  of  socialism,  pure  and  simple. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  Dyson  (Belper)  said  that  so  far  it  had  been  taken  for  granted 
that  there  were  underfed  children,  but  he  would  have  considered 
that  that  state  of  things  was  much  more  common  in  the  towns  than 
in  the  country  districts,  and  it  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
question  of  unemployment  They  compelled  children  to  attend 
school,  and  they  should  see  that  they  were  in  a  proper  state  to  profit 
by  the  instruction.  The  question  was  whether  voluntary  help  re- 
quired to  be  supplemented  in  coping  with  the  evils  of  underfeeding. 
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He  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker,  the  method  proposed  in  the 
Order  was  wrong.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  times  was  to  dissociate 
the  young  as  much  as  possible  from  all  contact  with  the  Poor  Law. 
They  were  boarded-out  and  so  forth,  and  yet  this  Order  was  going  to 
famUiarise  a  host  of  children  with  the  idea  of  Poor  Law  relief.  More- 
over, although  the  relief  was  to  be  by  way  of  loan,  the  father  was  to 
be  disfranchised,  so  that  a  man  could  be  made  a  pauper  against  his 
own  wish.  (A  voice  :  He  could  refuse  it.)  He  could  not  refuse  it. 
If  the  food  was  necessary  it  would  be  given,  and  the  man  would  be 
pauperised,  having  no  say  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Mr  C.  PiCKFORD  (Glossop)  said  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  that  a  man 
would  see  his  child  sufifer  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  vote.  The 
question  for  the  Conference  was  not  whether  the  Order  was  a  good 
one  or  not,  but  how  it  could  best  be  carried  out  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
should  be  worked  as  economically  as  possible,  as  rates  and  taxes  had 
almost  reached  the  breaking  strain,  and  it  was  important  also  not  to 
lessen  the  idea  of  parental  responsibility.  It  was  for  the  Guardians 
by  the  vigilance  of  their  officers  to  see  that  the  deserving  cases  were 
not  neglected.  Mrs  Meyerstein's  paper  was  a  sort  of  philosophic 
treatise  rather  than  a  practical  paper  suitable  for  a  practical  Con- 
ference. (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  teachers  were  to  be  required  to  carry 
out  visits  and  that  kind  of  work,  the  staffs  of  the  various  schools 
would  have  to  be  increased  tenfold.  He  could  not  discuss  such 
questions  as  municipal  milk  supplies  in  connection  with  that  subject, 
and  he  declined  to  believe  that  any  parent  would  see  his  child  starve 
for  some  attachment  to  the  parliamentary  vote.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  C.  Lee  (Grimsby)  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  on  that  matter.  The  feeding  of  the  children  was 
very  important,  but  their  clothing  was  a  matter  of  equal  importance, 
and  very  little  had  been  said  about  that.  The  root  of  the  evil  was 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  and  by  feeding  and  perhaps  clothing 
the  child  the  authorities  were  only  in  all  probability  putting  so  much 
more  money  at  the  parents'  disposal  for  the  public-house,  the  music 
hall,  and  the  dancing  saloon.  The  proper  thing  to  try  to  do  was  to 
exert  strong  influence  over  the  parents.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Pratt  (Ashby-de-la-Zouch)  said  that  she  was  strongly  against 
anything  that  tended  to  lessen  parental  responsibility,  and  that  she 
was  taking  the  view  of  many  persons,  among  them  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  she 
entirely  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker  who  said  that  the  parents 
would  have  more  to  spend  on  drink  if  their  children  were  provided 
with  free  meals.  The  children  of  the  drunkard  suffered,  but  they 
were  told  in  the  Bible  that  the  sins  of  the  parents  were  visited  upon 
the  children,  and  what  inducement  would  there  be  for  anyone  to  work 
if  he  saw  that  the  children  of  the  dissolute  were  as  well  fed  as  his 
own  ?  The  nation  was  losing  its  head.  Boards  of  Guardians  were 
losing  their  heads.  One  of  the  readers  of  the  papers  had  referred  to 
the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body.    She  would  not  criticise'  the 
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Guardians'  bodies,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  they  had  lost  their  heads. 
(Laughter.)  They  were  becoming  more  and  more  generous  with 
other  people's  money  and  they  were  doing  their  best  to  increase 
pauperism.  There  was  enough  private  charity  to  feed  all  the  really 
needy  cases.  The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  could  be  set  to  work  in  cases  of  wilful  neglect  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  D.  G.  Holland  (Leicester)  said  that  they  did  not  want  to 
weaken  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility.  The  duties  of  the 
Guardians  were  very  multifarious,  and  no  put  of  them  was  of  more 
interest  than  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  young.  The  great  thing  to 
aim  at  was  the  quickening  of  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility,  and 
then  things  would  soon  show  an  improvement.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Blossom  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  said  that  the  Conference  Com* 
mittee,  in  entrusting  the  treatment  of  the  subject  to  the  three  readers 
of  the  papers,  had  indicated  to  each  the  line  they  should  proceed 
upon,  and  it  might  be  that  the  readers  had  so  faithfully  followed  out 
the  instructions  that  they  had  not  in  all  points  given  expression  to 
their  own  individual  views;  he  believed  that  that  was  so  to  some 
extent  with  the  paper  of  his  friend,  Mr  Smith.  He  (the  speaker) 
preferred  voluntary  effort  in  the  matter  of  feeding  the  children,  and 
it  had  been  put  in  operation  on  a  large  scale  in  Sheffield,  last  winter 
as  many  as  two  thousand  children  per  diem  receiving  a  free  meaL 
No  applications  had  as  yet  been  made  under  the  Order  in  Sheffield. 
The  Order  was  cumbrous,  unwieldy,  and  one-sided,  inasmuch  as  it 
left  out  certain  classes,  including  orphans,  and  it  would  take  a  week 
to  get  the  necessary  arrangements  made  for  the  feeding  of  a  single 
child  under  its  provisions  as  to  communications  between  the  various 
authorities. 

Mr  E.  S.  BowLEY  (Leicester)  said  that  as  a  working  man  he  would 
probably  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from  that  entertained  by 
most  of  those  present  The  Order  was  just  about  such  an  Order  as 
they  (he  was  speaking  as  a  Socialist)  expected  from  either  a  Liberal 
or  a  Conservative  Government.  It  emanated  from  those  who  did 
not  want  to  feed  the  children.  If  there  was  a  genuine  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  children,  why  in  the  twentieth  century  should  any 
child  be  underfed?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  papers  that  had  been  read 
had  exhorted  the  parents  to  independence  and  self-reliance,  and  to 
make  provision  for  a  day  of  adversity.  There  were  chattel  slaves  a 
few  hundred  years  ago,  and  to-day  there  were  wage-slaves.  Before  a 
man  could  put  his  hand  to  anything  to  get  a  living  he  must  have 
permission  from  somebody  else.  In  the  days  before  the  factory 
system  the  poor  were  more  self-reliant,  and  they  did  not  abuse  the 
Poor  Law,  at  least  not  so  much  as  people  of  the  middle  class,  the 
sort  of  people>t  that  Conference.  (Cries  of  '*  Question  "  and ''  Order.) 
Mr  Bowley  went  on  to  make  some  remarks  which  were  received  with 
cries  of  **  Shame  "  and  angry  dissent. 

The  Prssxdxnt  (sternly) :  You  are  wandering  away. 
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Mr  BowLSY  admitted  that  he  was  wandering  away,  because  he 
felt  very  strongly  upon  these  questions.  They  called  themselves 
progressive  Guardians,  and  yet  they  begrudged  a  meal  to  a  hungry 
child.  There  were  scores  of  hungry  children  in  that  borough  to-day, 
and  they  should  be  fed,  and  the  first  thought  of  those  who  were 
authorised  to  feed  them  should  be  to  feed  them  and  not  to  quibble 
about  whether  they  would  get  the  money  back  and,  if  so,  how. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  rates  were  the  source  and  there  was  plenty  of 
money,  and  why  should  the  starving  children  wait  ?  (Some  applause, 
and  cries  of  "  Question  "  and  "Time.")  They  might  shout  "  time" 
as  much  as  they  liked ;  by  the  rules  of  the  Conference  he  had  five 
minutes  and  he  would  not  be  howled  down.  Give  him  a  fair  chance. 
It  cost  £$  a  year  to  educate  a  child,  and  if  the  only  way  to  fit  that 
child  for  the  instruction  was  by  feeding  him  he  must  be  fed,  and  the 
cost  of  the  food  would  not  exceed  j^2  a  year.  Did  not  He  whom 
many  of  them  professed  to  follow  say  '*  Are  not  two  sparrows  fed  for 
a  farthing?" — true,  that  was  not  in  Leicester — (loud  laughter) — it  was 
in  Jerusalem.     (Laughter.)* 

Mrs  Pratt  :  May  I  remind  the  speaker  of  another  text.  "  If  any 
man  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  a  heathen."  t 

Mr  BowLEY :  Yes,  but  how  does  he  provide  for  them  ?  Is  it  by 
drawing  the  dividends  from  breweries  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Who  draws 
the  profits  of  the  public-houses  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Men  and  women 
of  your  own  class.  (Hear,  hear,  and  angry  interruptions.)  Look 
to  it  and  keep  your  own  houses  clean.  (Cries  of  "  Time,"  "  Shame," 
and  a  voice,  "  Bravo,  Leicester,"  and  some  applause.) 

Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber  (Burton-on-Trent)  asked  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  as 
to  whether  the  food  should  be  provided  voluntarily  or  from  the  rates. 
That  point  had  been  much  discussed  by  the  Burton-on-Trent  Guar- 
dians. Many  reasons  had  been  put  forward  for  its  being  done  by 
volunt^  effort.  One  of  the  previous  speakers  had  pointed  out  that 
the  policy  of  making  the  children  apply  for  free  meals  at  the  public 
expense,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  which  had  for  a 
long  period  governed  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  the 
avoidance  of  the  pauper  taint.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  the  Chairman  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 


*  "  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  And  one  of  them  shall  not  fall 
on  the  ground  without  your  Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
number^.  Fear  ye  not,  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.** 
(St  Matthew  X.  29-31.) 

"  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten 
before  God  ?  But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not, 
therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."    (St  Luke  xii.  6,  7.) 

t  See  North- West  em  Conference  Report,  1905,  page  399.     P.  S.   King  & 
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Children  at  Burton>on-Trent,  he  cordially  concurred  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  that  society  might  be  put  in  operation  against  the  wilfully 
negligent  parent,  who  should  have  it  strongly  impressed  upon  him 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  feed  his  offspring,  and  that  any  relief  in  that 
way  must  be  looked  upon  as  of  only  a  temporary  nature.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Councillor  Hincks  (Leicester)  said  that,  as  Secretary  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  he  was  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words,  if  only  to  thank  the  I^icester 
Board  of  Guardians  for  the  harmonious  way  ill  which  they  worked 
with  the  body  he  served.  Expert  opinion  throughout  the  country 
was  adverse  to  the  Order  in  question,  and  the  reason  was  that  there 
were  ample  means  available,  apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  to  ensure  the 
proper  feeding  of  all  the  really  needy  children  in  the  country.  In 
the  interests  of  the  children  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  bring  them 
into  touch  with  the  Poor  Law.  The  persons  who  opposed  the  Order 
were  not,  as  some  assumed,  hard-hearted  or  brutal,  or  indifferent  to 
the  children;  but  they  were  those  who  had  given  the  matter 
the  closest  attention  in  all  its  bearings.  -The  feeding  of  a  child 
was  only  one  detail  of  its  life,  and  the  trend  of  the  times  was 
unquestionably  towards  the  undermining  of  parental  responsibility, 
and  one  consequence  of  that  would  be  the  gradual  undermining  of 
the  natural  affection  of  the  child  for  its  parents.  If  the  children 
were  to  be  fed  at  the  public  expense  anywhere,  they  should  have  the 
food  at  their  own  homes,  and  it  should  be  taken  to  them.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Thomas  Smith,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  that  he  had,  as 
Mr  Blossom  pointed  out,  to  deal  only  with  one  aspect  of  the  Order,  the 
legal  view  of  it,  and  he  had  confined  himself  as  much  as  possible  to 
.hat,  and  given  no  expression  of  his  opinion  on  other  aspects  of  it. 
Invited  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  point,  he  would  say  that  where 
charitable  organisations  were  in  existence  to  do  the  work,  and  could 
do  it,  they  would  do  well  to  go  on  with  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
thanked  them  for  their  kind  reception  of  the  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  G.  WiLKiNS  said  that  he  would  not  have  read  the  paper,  but 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  had  issued  the  Order,  and  it  was  not 
for  Guardians  to  say  whether  they  wanted  the  Order  or  not.  There 
it  was,  and  they  must  carry  it  out.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they  liked 
they  might  try  to  come  to  some  arrangement  by  which  the  really 
needy  might  be  fed  through  the  voluntary  agencies,  the  other  cases 
being  treated  by  the  Poor  Law.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  reader  of  the  other  paper  also  replied,  remarking  that  in  her 
view  the  Order  was  passed  as  a  sop  to  the  working  classes  in  view 
of  the  approaching  General  Election.     (A  laugh.) 

The  President  said  he  would  like  to  remark,  in  regard  to  a 
point  in  Mr  Wilkins's  paper,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
ruled  that  a  Board  of  Guardians  had  no  power  to  assent  to  the  grant 
of  a  subscription  to  a  private  Committee  of  the  kind  mentioned  in 
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the  closing  paragraph  of  his  paper  (in  reference  to  Class  3  of  the 
children).     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  proposition  which  had  been  drafted  by  Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber 
was  as  follows  : — 

**In  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  desirable  that  the 
question  of  feeding  the  underfed  children  should  be  carried  out  by 
voluntary  effort,  rather  than  that  the  parents  and  children  should 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  Poor  Law." 

After  the  terms  of  the  proposition  had  been  read  to  the  meeting, 
it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  feeling  that  it  did  not  cover  all  the 
points  upon  which  the  members  would  like  to  record  their  views  in 
any  resolution  on  the  subject,  and  after  a  few  informal  remarks  had 
been  made, 

The  President  suggested  that  Mr  Barber  should  withdraw  the 
motion,  and  he  at  once  adopted  the  suggestion. 

The  proceedings  were  then  adjourned. 

The  members  had  afternoon  tea  as  the  guests  of  the  Leicester 
Board  of  Guardians. 

In  the  evening  the  members  dined  together  in  the  Grand  Hotd* 
Mr  J.  A.  Butler,  Chairman  of  the  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians, 
presided,  and  there  were  nearly  seventy  guests.  Amongst  those 
present  was  the  President,  Mr  Arthur  Kemp,  the  Mayor  (Councillor 
S.  Hilton),  Alderman  T.  Smith,  the  Hon.  F.  Strutt,  and  Mr  Mansfield 
(Clerk  to  the  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians). 

Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber  proposed  "The  Leicester  Local  Authorities," 
and  said  that  whilst  they  were  ready  to  criticise  what  was  being  done 
by  public  bodies,  they  were  also  ready  to  attribute  to  them  a  great 
deal  of  the  success  which  attended  their  work  in  public  departments. 
He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the  Mayor. 

The  Mayor  said  the  members  of  public  bodies  were  subjected 
to  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  as  Mr  Barber  had  remarked.  Personally 
he  did  not  object  to  it,  because  he  thought  it  was  perhaps  the  only 
way  of  keeping  members  of  public  bodies  up  to  the  mark  and 
making  them  perform  their  duties  as  they  should  do.  The  natural 
tendency  of  all  human  beings,  unless  they  were  subjected  to  the 
searching  light  of  criticism,  was  to  take  things  rather  easily.  Within 
his  recollection  Leicester  had  grown  from  60,000  to  over  220,000, 
and,  that  being  the  case,  they  would  agree  with  him  that  the  work 
of  the  members  of  public  bodies  was  of  very  great  magnitude  indeed. 
He  was  sorry  to  know  that  in  Leicester  at  the  present  time  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  had  very  much  work  to  do.  It 
was  a  deplorable  fact  that  during  the  past  few  years  there  had  been 
a  large  amount  of  distress  in  Leicester  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
That,  of  course,  entailed  considerable  work  so  far  as  the  Board  of 
Guardians  were  concerned.  ,  There  might  be  difference  of  opinion, 
but  he  thought  the  members  of  the  Leicester  Board  were  actuated  in 
their  work  by  the  best  possible  desires.     With  respect  to  the  Cor» 
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poration,  the  duties  of  that  body  were  growing  year  by  year.  Since 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Council  quite  a  number  of  Com- 
mittees had  been  added  to  it  They  had  recently  taken  over  the 
work  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  so  well  performed  by  the  old  School 
Board.  The  work  of  the  Education  Committee  was  being  done  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  and  was,  he  believed,  receiving  the  approval  of  the 
town  generally.  This  week  another  Committee  had  been  added  to 
the  Corporation  in  the  form  of  a  Distress  Committee,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  there  would  be  very  much  for  it  to  do.  In  conclusion,  the 
Mayor  said  they  were  glad  to  welcome  the  North  Midland  Poor  Law 
Conference  to  Leicester,  and  that  he  believed  such  Conferences  did 
a  vast  amount  of  good.    (Cheers.) 

Alderman  T.  Smith  submitted  the  toast  of  "  The  Del^iates."  He 
said  questions  were  discussed  at  the  meeting  that  afternoon  which 
were  of  very  great  moment  for  the  country  at  large,  one  of  them 
being  of  special  interest,  namely,  the  treatment  of  school  children. 
Many  probably  thought  it  was  not  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
he  fdr  one  felt  they  ought  to  feed  the  children,  and  if  the  parents 
neglected  to  do  so  they  ought  to  punish  them.  He  did  not  think 
the  ratepayers'  money  ought  to  be  wasted  on  feeding  children  where 
the  income  in  the  house  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  parents  under 
taking  their  duties.  Where  parents  were  not  capable  of  administer 
ing  the  money  coming  into  the  house  it  ought  to  be  undertaken  for 
them,  in  the  interest  of  the  children.  While  they  must  recognise 
that  there  were  parental  duties  as  well  as  national  duties,  the  time 
was  coming  when  they  ought  not  to  relieve  at  the  cost  of  the  nation 
those  parents  who  were  drinking  or  gambling  away  their  money. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  S.  Heath  (Brigg)  responded,  and  thought  the  more  they  dis- 
cussed public  matters  together  the  better  it  would  be  for  them.  He 
was  happy  to  say  they  had  no  Labour  party  at  Brigg,  and  did  not 
want  one.     (Laughter.) 

Hon.  Frederick  Strutt  proposed  the  health  of  Mr  Butler, 
saying  that  that  gentleman  had  worked  hard  to  make  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  a  success,  and  he  had  also  been  assisted  by  his 
colleagues  and  Mr  H.  Mansfield,  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  was  the  fourth  Conference  held  in  Leicester 
within  his  recollection,  and  he  thought  he  might  safely  say  that  it 
phimised  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  held  in  the  town.  With 
regard  to  the  unemployed,  the  Town  Council  and  the  Board  of 
Guardians  had  to  work  together,  and  he  hoped  the  Joint-Committee 
would  have  little  work  to  do. 

Mr  J.  A.  Butler  said  the  lot  of  a  Chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians 
was  not  a  happy  one ;  at  all  events  it  had  not  been  so  during  his 
term  of  office.  To  sit  for  four  hours  at  a  stretch  at  a  meeting  after 
the  bulk  of  the  work  had  been  done  in  Committee  was  in  his  opinion 
disgraceful.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  some  of  the  members  talked 
to  the  Press  more  than  anything  else.     (Laughter.) 
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During  the  evening  songs  were  rendered  by  Miss  Brenda  Hewitt, 
L.R.A.M.,  Mr  Alfred  Page,  Mr  Arthur  CoUedge,  Mr  J.  Goddard 
(humorist),  and  Mr  G.  Collis.  The  accompanist  was  Mr  Arthur 
Earp. 


Thursday,  19TH  October. 

The  first  business  was  the  election  of  representatives  of  the 
District  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mrs 
Manners  of  Mansfield  expressing  her  regret  that  a  special  engage- 
ment on  her  Board  prevented  her  from  attending  the  Conference. 

Alderman  Southworth  also  wrote  apologising  for  his  absence 
on  the  ground  of  ill-health ;  and  Mr  Lee  (Grimsby),  a  colleague  of 
that  gentleman  on  the  Grimsby  Board,  stated  that  Mr  Southworth, 
whose  heart  was  in  his  work,  would  be  only  too  glad  if  during  the 
coming  year,  in  the  event  of  his  re-election,  he  was  able  to  do  good 
work  on  the  Committee.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  C.  Pickford  (Glossop)  proposed  the  election  of  Mr  Bowden 
of  that  Board ;  and  other  proposals  were  also  submitted,  the  voting 
on  the  names  being  as  follows : — (Existing  members^ — Aid.  South- 
worth,  31;  Mrs  Manneis,  17;  Mr  Chamberlain  (Leicester),  12. 
(New  nominations) — Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber  (Burton),  30 ;  Mr  Bowden 
(Glossop),  4;  Mr  T.  Palmer  (Nottingham),  22. 

The  President  thereupon  declared  Alderman  Southworth 
(Grimsby)  re-elected,  and  Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber  (Burton-on-Trent), 
who  returns  to  the  Committee,  on  which  he  was  a  valued  member 
for  some  years  until  the  end  of  1904,  with  Mr  Thomas  Palmer 
(Nottingham)  newly  elected,  to  be  the  Representatives  on  the 
Central  Committee. 

The  President  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Strutt  as  Hon.  Secretary,  saying  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  enough  in 
praise  of  the  good  work  that  that  gentleman  did  for  the  Conference. 
If  there  was  one  cause  more  than  another  that  conduced  to  the 
success  of  the  Conference  it  was  the  efforts  of  their  friend  Mr  Strutt, 
who  had  the  welfare  of  the  Conference  at  heart.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr 
Strutt  had  been  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  many  years,  and  they  could 
not  do  better  than  ask  him  to  serve  again.     (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Frederick  Strutt  said  that  before  that  was  seconded 
he  thought  that  he  ought  to  say  a  few  words. 

The  President,  however,  apprehensive  of  some  intention  to 
throw  down  the  reins  of  office,  genially  assured  him  that  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  saying  anything  he  wished  afterwards,  called 
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on  Mr  Blossom  to  second  the  proposition,  and  that  gentleman  in 
doing  so  said  that  as  a  member  of  the  Conference  Committee  he  had 
pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  hard  work  done  by  their  respected  Hon. 
Secretary.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  members  carried  the  proposition  with  acclamation. 

Hon.    Frederick    Strutt,  in    a    felicitous    speech,   thanked 

the  members  for  their  renewed  expression  of  appreciation,  at  the 

same  time  saying  that  he  had  had  thoughts  of  relinquishing  the 
duties. 

Invitations  were  received  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference at  Grimsby,  Nottingham,  and  Derby. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr  Freeman,  of  Nottingham,  and  seconded  by 
Mr  Tomlinson,  of  Nottingham,  that  the  meeting  of  the  Conference 
next  year  be  at  Nottingham. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr  Lee,  of  Grimsby,  and  seconded  by  Mr 
Bowley,  of  Leicester,  that  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  next  year 
be  at  Grimsby. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr  Twigge,  of  Derby,  and  seconded  by  Mr 
Chorlton,  of  Derby,  that  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  next  year 
be  at  Derby. 

Upon  a  vote  being  taken,  there  appeared : — For  Nottingham,  6 ; 
for  Grimsby,  7 ;  for  Derby,  26 ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Conference  be  at  Derby. 

After  a  motion,  put  and  rejected,  that  the  number  of  members 
on  the  Committee  of  the  Conference  should  be  reduced  from  fifteen, 
the  election  took  place  with  the  following  results : — 

Barber,  J.  L.  P.,  J.P.,  Trent  Cottage,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Blossom,  James,  186  South  View  Road,  Sheffield. 

Brown,  Joseph,  Somercotes,  Alfreton. 

Brigden,  George,  27  Iron  Gate,  Derby. 

Carryer,  Miss  Evelyn,  "The  Close,"  St  John's  Road,  Leicester. 

Finney,  Richard,  Hemington,  Derby. 

Freeman,   Councillor  R.,   The  Two   Elms,   Bridgford   Road, 

Nottingham. 
Hodgett,  Mrs,  27  Carholme  Road,  Lincoln. 
Islip,  F.  W.,  Kirkby  Muxloe,  Leicester. 
Jeffs,  C,  Grimsby. 

Pearson,  Theo.,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Abercrombie  Street,  Chesterfield. 
Pratt,  Mrs,  The  Elms,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Rolfe,  Rev.  Hy.  Rogers,  St  Michael's  Vicarage,  Derby. 
Simpson,   Miss   Ellen  A.,   "Heather  Brae,"  Whittaker  Road, 

Derby. 
Smith,  James  Sleath,  Mountsorrel,  Loughborough. 
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Mr    John    Dopb,   M.D.   (Leicester)  then   read  the  following 
paper: — 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    POOR   LAW 
INFIRMARIES. 

By  JOHN  DODD,  M.D., 

Medical  Offictr^  North  Evington.  {LncesUr)  Poor  Lmv  Infirmary, 


At  the  outset  I  propose  to  place  before  you  the  heads 
under  which  I  intend  to  discuss  this  subject.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Ideas    governing    Poor    Law  administration 

of  infirmaries. 

2.  The  building  and  its  contents. 

3.  The  officers. 

4.  Accounts,  finance  books,  &c. 

5.  Food — food    supplies,   diets,   and   dispensary 

supplies,  &c. 

6.  The  patients. 

7.  The  Committee. 

I.  I  consider  the  ideas  governing  the  administration 
of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  to  be  of  the  first  importance, 
because  ideas  govern  action,  and  if  the  action  happens 
to  be  wrong  the  result  will  be  bad. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  words  hospital  and  infir- 
mary. The  idea  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  a  hospital  means  a  place  for  acute  cases,  and  an 
infirmary  a  place  for  the  chronically  diseased  and  the 
worn-out. 

This  idea  has  no  warrant  in  the  etymology  of  the 
words.  The  English  word  hospital  comes  from  the  Old 
French  Hospital,  now  hdpital.  H6pital,  hospice,  and 
h6tel  come  from  the  same  source,  but  have  different 
meanings.  Hospice  is  properly  applied  to  places  for  per- 
manent occupation  by  the  poor,  the  infirm,  the  incurable, 
and  the  insane.  In  English  there  is  no  equivalent  to 
this  word-     At  present  tiie  word  hospital  is  used  in  a 
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double  sense,  viz.,  as  a  place  for  medical  and  surreal 
treatment,  and  as  a  retreat  or  almshouse  for  the  poon 

The  word  infirmary  originally  meant  a  room  or 
place  set  apart  in  an  establishment  (such  as  a  mon- 
astery) for  the  reception  of  sick  members  and  those 
who  were,  through  age  or  infirmity,  incapacitated  from 
work.  It  is  now  frequently  employed  in  the  same 
sense  as  hospital,  viz.,  a  separate  establishment  for 
the  treatment  of  the  sick. 

Our  present  hospitals  date  from  the  time  of  the 
monasteries.     Every  monastery  had  its  infirmaria. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  etymology  of  the  word 
matters  little ;  it  has  always  been  the  custom  and 
practice  to  look  on  Poor  Law  infirmaries  as  a  place 
for  the  sick  and  the  aged  to  die  in,  &c.  According  to 
this  method  of  thinking,  the  true  policy  would  be  to 
spend  as  little  money  as  possible  on  buildings,  nursing, 
treatment,  and  so  on.  The  idea  is  well  expressed  in 
the  phrase,  *'  What  was  good  enough  in  my  father's 
time  is  good  enough  now."  But  this  reasoning  leaves 
out  of  account  two  important  factors,  which  I  proceed 
to  point  out. 

First. — Certain  classes  of  the  community  are 
already  provided  for,  in  the  way  of  efficient  treatment, 
viz.,  those  that  resort  to  the  voluntary  hospitals,  and 
in  the  medium-sized  and  large  municipalities  the  sub- 
jects of  infectious  disease  and  insanity  are  treated  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers.  It  comes  to  this,  then:  Is  a 
town  which  spends,  say,  between  j^6,ooo  and  ^7,000 
a  year  on  an  infectious  diseases  hospital  (that  is  to 
say,  on  a  few  diseases  out  of  many),  and  anything  from 
;^ 1 2,000  to  ;^ 1 6,000  a  year  on  lunatics,  justified  in 
spending  such  a  sum  as  will  ensure  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  Poor  Law  infirmary  patients — many  of  whom 
have  been  a  valuable  economic  asset  to  the  country ; 
whilst  the  economic  value  of  others  can  be  restored  by 
proper  treatment  ? 

Second. — The  idea    stated    above   leaves   out  of 
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account  what  the  Germans  call  the  **  Zeitgeist/'  that  is, 
"the  spirit  of  the  time,"  and  this  counts  for  a  good 
deal.  A  few  years  ago  the  ideas  with  regard  to  tramps, 
&c.,  centred  mainly  in  repression.  Now  it  is  labour 
colonies  that  is  reformation,  and  so  no  doubt  it  will 
be  with  Poor  Law  infirmaries.  Sickness,  especially 
among  the  poor,  is  a  serious  economic  loss  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  community,  and  as  time  goes  on  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  Poor  Law  infirmaries  will 
be  filled  by  patients  of  a  very  much  less  average  age 
than  obtains  at  present. 

As  the  provision  for  the  treatment  of  the  very 
poor  has  not  been  very  liberal  in  the  past,  it  may  be 
useful  to  point  out  how  the  poor  are  provided  for  in 
Paris.  According  to  Dr  Lucas  Championni^re,  **  The 
■  Assistance  Publique  *  is  charged  with  all  forms  of  aid 
to  the  poor,  the  destitute.  Any  destitute  person  living 
in  Paris  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  its  aid,  and  its 
object  is  to  grant  hospital  treatment  or  aid  to  every 
destitute  person.  The  funds  come  from  gifts,  levies 
on  theatres  (and,  I  believe,  betting  stakes),  and  sub- 
scriptions from  municipalities.  The  *  Assistance  Pub- 
lique' takes  charge  of  hospitals,  confinements  of  the 
poor,  abandoned  infants,  old  infirm  people,  establish- 
ments for  contagious  maladies  and  convalescent  insti- 
tutions, and  establishments  for  old  men  in  the  country. 
In  the  city  of  Paris  the  indigent  person  is  conscious  of 
his  right,  and  demands  assistance  or  entrance  to  a 
hospital,  not  as  a  favour,  a  charitable  act,  but  as  a 
right." 

Another  consideration  is  the  number  of  persons 
treated  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries.  Sir  Henry  Burdett 
gives  the  London  figures  for  1903  as  follows: — In 
voluntary  hospitals,  112,523;  in  infectious  hospitals 
(mostly  free  cases),  21,925;  in  Poor  Law  hospitals 
(approximately),  81,835. 

Over  the  whole  country  the  numbers  in  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  are  much  larger  than   in  the  vohintary 
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hospitals.  The  question,  then,  arises :  Are  these 
81,835  ^^  London,  and  the  much  larger  number  in  the 
whole  of  this  country,  to  be  properly  housed,  fed, 
nursed,  and  treated  ?  This  question  must  be  answered 
by  every  Board  of  Guardians  in  one  way  or  other,  and 
must  be  my  excuse  for  this  rather  lengthy  introduction. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  various  items 
mentioned  above,  I  may  say  that  it  is  my  object  to 
discuss  general  principles  from  my  own  point  of  view 
rather  than  details,  and  to  make,  as  far  as  possible,  my 
point  of  view  represent  the  combined  ideas  of  the  rate- 
payer, the  Guardian,  and  the  official.  As  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  differ  so  much  in  size,  equipment,  and 
management,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  compre- 
hensive plan. 

I  will  also  premise  that  the  word  **  administration  " 
includes  the  administrative  work  of  the  Infirmary 
Committee  and  the  administrative  and  executive  work 
of  the  official. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  j»^^^^5/»/ administra- 
tion of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  is  comprised  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  ideas  represented  by  the  following  four 
words,  to  which  I  add  the  dictionary  meaning  intended 
to  be  conveyed  : — 

1.  System  =  things   connected  according   to  a 

scheme. 

2.  Method  =  regular  or  methodical  disposition 

or  arrangement. 

3.  Detail  =  minute  or  particular  parts   as   dis- 

tinguished from  the  whole. 

4.  Co-ordination  =  the  act  of  arranging  in  due 

rank  or  order. 

If  the  work  of  the  infirmary  is  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  these  words  by  the  administrative  Committee 
and  the  executive  officers,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 

These  words  represent  the  organisation  employed 
in  our  best  regulated  and  most   successful  factories, 
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manufactories,  and  works.  They  represent  the  means 
by  which  the  Japanese  attained  success  in  the  late  war, 
and  the  absence  of  system,  method,  detail,  and  co- 
ordination involved  us,  during  the  South  African  War, 
in  the  loss  of  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives. 
In  a  smaller  degree,  bad  administration,  in  the  case  of 
Poor  Law  infirmaries,  means  loss  of  lives  and  money, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  subscribers  and  ratepayers, 
both  in  the  case  of  voluntary  hospitals  and  Poor  Law 
infirmaries,  have  a  right  to  be  assured  that  their  money 
is  properly  used. 

What,  then,  are  the  means  or  ideas  by  which  effi- 
ciency is  to  be  secured  ? 

I.  The  building  and  its  contents. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  very  frequently  some 
misconception  as  to  the  objects  of  an  infirmary.  It  does 
not,  or  ought  not  to,  exist  as  a  monument  to  the  genius 
of  the  architect,  or  an  object  to  be  gazed  at  by  the 
casual  visitor,  and  admired  as  a  fine  range  of  buildings, 
&c.  The  infirmary  exists,  or  ought  to  exist,  for  the 
treatment  of  patients.  If  this  principle  is  accepted,  it 
ought  to  be  carried  out  practically.  This  means  that 
money  which  might  be  spent  in  ornament,  or  for 
appearance'  sake,  would  be  better  spent  in  equipping 
tne  institution  in  a  modern  manner  for  the  fight  with 
disease.  This  principle,  of  course,  applies  to  old  and  new 
buildings,  and  I  have  long  felt  that  the  due  apportion- 
ment of  the  money  spent  on  an  infirmary  is  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
object  for  which  the  building  exists. 

The  first  care  of  the  Committee  ought,  then,  to  be 
to  provide  sufficient  and  efficient  medical  attendance, 
to  see  that  fresh  air  and  light  enters  the  buildings,  to 
provide  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  food  to  the  patients, 
and  to  see  that  the  food  is  well  cooked,  appetising, 
and  varied,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  medical  officer. 
Medicine  and  medical  and  surgical  appliances  ought  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Guardians,  within  reason,  and  if 
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expense  is  a  consideration,  cut  down  some  other  esti- 
mate less  important. 

The  astonishing  ignorance  of  cookery,  hygiene,  and 
other  knowledge  necessary  to  a  healthy  life,  among  the 
manual  classes  in  our  large  towns  renders  it  necessary 
that  our  Infirmary  Committees  should  do  their  best  to 
educate  them  as  well  as  cure  them.  In  a  word,  the 
building  ought  to  be  hygienic,  and  the  fittings  and 
appliances  in  accordance  with  present-day  requirements. 

I  may  here  express  a  wish  that  some  day  some 
person  or  some  authority  will  do  for  Poor  Law  infir- 
maries what  Sir  Henry  Burdett  has  more  or  less  done 
for  voluntary  hospitals,  in  furnishing  definite  informa- 
tion on  the  following  points  for  the  use  of  Guardians : 
(a)  Information  as  to  the  best  form  and  structure  of 
Poor  Law  infirmaries,  giving  details  and  cost ;  (d)  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  best  form  of  organisation  and  manage- 
ment, with  lists  and  specimens  of  rules  and  diets ;  (^r) 
Estimates  as  to  the  proportionate  amount  to  be  spent 
on  building,  furnishing,  proper  equipment,  and  so  on. 
A  host  of  such  questions  arise  daily,  and  require  to  be 
settled  by  visits  or  individual  inquiries.  Could  not 
such  information  for  the  whole  country  be  supplied  by 
such  a  body  as  the  Poor  Law  Unions'  Association? 

The  Officers. 

It  might  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  it  is  bad 
policy  to  go  on  blindly  increasing  salaries  irrespective 
of  ability,  but  at  the  same  time  such  a  scale  of  payment 
ought  to  be  offered  as  will  attract  competent  officers. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  superior  officers,  for  on 
them  to  a  very  great  extent  depends  the  efficiency, 
tone,  and  economical  working  of  tne  institution.  This 
is  not  a  mere  personal  opinion,  but  is  amply  proved  by 
experience.  Take  the  following  from  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine : — 

"  They  (the  large  American  companies)  also  appre- 
ciate the  scarcity  of  good  men  and  the  difficulty  of 
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finding  them.  The  securing  of  employees,  formerly 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  chance,  is  now  carried  on 
systematically,  and  the  heads  of  a  number  of  large 
corporations  say  that  they  give  more  attention  to  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  the  proper  kind  of  men  than 
to  any  other  of  their  numerous  duties."  To  take  a 
second  example :  it  is  recorded  in  the  **  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica"  that  at  one  time  the  Norwich  Infirmary 
patients  suffered  to  such  an  extent  from  diseases  such 
as  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  and  the  like  that  it  was  proposed 
to  pull  the  building  down,  and  reconstruct.  These 
diseases  were  supposed  to  be  owing  to  age  and  struc- 
tural defects.  But  there  was  a  change  of  administra- 
tion ;  a  new  Matron  was  introduced.  She  entirely 
altered  the  arrangements,  and,  in  particular,  insisted 
on  absolute  and  unremitting  attention  to  every  detail 
of  cleanliness,  both  of  building,  clothes,  bedding,  and 
person,  with  the  result  that  the  dreaded  complications 
entirely  ceased,  and  there  was  no  return.  Surely  that 
Matron  was  worth  her  salary.  The  nurses  are  a  most 
important  element  in  the  working  of  an  infirmary. 
Efficiency  ought  to  be  the  keynote ;  this  means  train- 
ing by  lectures  and  practical  instruction  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  institutions,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  medical 
officer  or  superintendent  should  not  be  specially  sub- 
sidised in  all  infirmaries,  large  or  small,  for  this  purpose. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in 
the  future  will  educate  and  supply  a  large  number  of 
nurses,  and  that  good  nursing  is  a  national  gain,  as 
witness  the  large  sacrifice  of  infant  life  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  Order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  nursingwillput  the  whole 
question  on  a  more  ordered  and  scientific  basis.  At 
present  each  training  school  is  a  law  to  itself,  and  there 
is  no  co-ordination  or  standard.  Nursing  is  an  arduous 
occupation ;  accordingly,  nurses  ought  to  be  well  fed, 
well  lodged,  and  have  sufficient  time  off  duty,  for  health 

3B 
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and  recreative  purposes.  As  they  are  on  their  legs 
most  of  the  day,  comfortable  and  easy  chairs — not 
necessarily  expensive — ought  to  be  provided  for  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  large  Poor  Law  infirmary 
training-schools  should  act  as  '*  feeders"  for  the  smaller 
Union  infirmaries ;  the  trained  but  less  clever  might 
gravitate  there,  whilst  the  more  brilliant  nurses  would 
look  forward  to  such  posts  as  sisters,  superintendent 
nurses,  and  matrons. 

Probably  the  difficulty  in  the  country  Unions  could 
be  got  over  by  offering  more  salary  and  advantages  to 
the  nurses,  and  spending  less  in  advertising. 

Each  officer  ought  to  have  definite  duties,  and 
they  should  be  done  thoroughly,  with  due  co- 
operation, co-ordination,  and  attention  to  detail ;  this 
assured,  the  less  interference  the  better. 

Into  the  respective  merits  of  medical  superinten- 
dents and  visiting  medical  officers  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter,  except  to  suggest  that  a  medical  superintendent 
should  possess  administrative  and  executive  ability,  as 
well  as  medical  and  surgical  knowledge. 

Finally,  willing  and  loyal  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
all  members  of  the  staff  is  a  necessity  for  frictionless 
working  and  efficiency.  Jealousies  and  other  un- 
desirable attributes  of  human  nature  ought  to  be 
merged  into  the  one  word  Duty. 

Account  Finance  Books,  &c. 

Most  of  us  know  that  of  late  there  have  been  ac- 
cusations of  waste  and  extravagance  against  the  volun- 
tary hospitals,  no  doubt  well  founded,  because  each 
hospital  has  had  a  method  of  its  own,  which  was  not 
always  satisfactory  from  the  business  point  of  view. 
Of  late  matters  have  improved,  mainly  owing  to  the 
insistence  by  Sir  Henry  Burdett  on  a  uniform  system 
of  accounts,  and  the  pressure  employed  by  the  King 
Edward  Hospital  Fund  Committee  when  a  hospital  is 
suspected  of  extravagance.       In  the  Poor  Law  our 
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accounts  are  most  intricate  and  all-embracing,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  not  recorded  in  the  form  most 
suitable  for  digestion  by  the  Guardians.  For  instance, 
I  think  case-papers  would  be  more  suitable  than  the 
cumbersome  Out-relief  Book,  and  the  infirmary  books 
ought  to  be  summarised  yearly  or  otherwise,  more  or 
less  according  to  the  form  appended  (Appendix  No.  L). 
Of  course  such  returns  can  be  asked  for,  but  it  would 
be  better  to  have  them  regularly  so  that  one  year 
could  be  compared  with  another,  and  so  on. 

Now,  although  the  official  books  are  elaborate, 
they  are  not  sufficient  for  purposes  of  organisation  and 
smooth  working  in  large  institutions.  Appendix  No. 
II.  contains  a  list  of  the  official  and  other  books 
and  forms  likely  to  be  used  in  a  large  institution. 

I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
organise  a  large  Poor  Law  infirmary  on  the  business 
lines  adopted  by  large  trading  firms,  and  I  am  also 
assuming  that  such  organisation  will  diminish  expendi- 
ture and  increase  efficiency,  as  indeed  I  am  entitled  to 
do,  for  that  is  the  raison  cCHre  of  organisation. 

In  the  case  of  infirmaries  attached  to  Workhouses, 
the  expense  of  patients  cannot  be  estimated  apart 
from  the  regular  inmates,  but  the  expenses  of  the  staff 
can  be  (see  Appendix  No.  III.).  Of  course  each 
infirmary  ought  to  be  organised  on  the  lines  most 
suitable  to  its  own  needs,  but,  whether  large  or  small, 
proper  organisation  will  increase  efficiency  and  pro- 
mote economy. 

Food,    Food   Supplies,    Diet,    Drugs,   and 
Dispensary. 

In  Appendix  No.  III.  will  be  found  an  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  food  for  one  year  in  the  case  of  a  large  Poor 
Law  institution.  The  amount  spent  was  over 
;^ii,cxxD.  This  sum  is  sufficiently  large  to  merit 
analysis.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  case  of  inmates  and 
patients,  the  expenditure  for  meats  was  38.5  per  cent. 
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of  the  total  cost,  and  in  the  case  of  the  officers  48.6 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost,  or  nearly  half.  It  further 
appears  that  nitrogenous  foods  of  vegetable  origin  cost 
only  .  1 3  of  total  cost  in  the  case  of  inmates  and  patients, 
and  that  out  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  items  the  main 
expenditure  was  confined  to  some  ten  or  eleven  items, 
and  more  particularly  to  six,  viz.,  meat  and  fish,  milk, 
butter,  bread,  potatoes,  and  tea.  This  suggests  the 
necessity  of  Guardians  fixing  their  attention  mainly 
on  these  articles. 

In  the  case  of  meat  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
inmates  of  Workhouses  and  infirmaries  have  too  much. 
This  is  a  country  where  waste  among  all  classes  is 
probably  more  prevalent  than  in  any  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  there  certainly  exists  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of  meats. 

The  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.A.,  and  Chittenden  in  particular,  have  clearly 
proved  from  scientific  observations  that  the  amount  of 
food  necessary  for  a  proper  balance  of  nutrition  has  been 
very  much  over-estimated  by  the  physiological  chemists 
of  the  past.  E  very-day  experience  tends  to  support 
this  view.  Lentils,  haricot  beans,  peas,  porridge,  milk, 
and  vegetables  have  not  the  place  in  the  dietary  of  the 
poor  that  they  ought  to  have.  Such  articles  of  diet 
have  produced  large-boned  and  well-made  Highlanders 
in  the  past,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
province  of  Poor  Law  institutions  to  perpetuate  popular 
errors.  Patients  ought  to  have  enough  for  purposes  of 
nutrition,  but  after  this  every  id.  added  to  the  dietary 
daily  costs,  per  100  beds,  annually  £^52.  is.  8d.  As 
meat  is  such  a  large  item,  English  price  ought  not  to 
be  paid  for  colonial  or  foreign  meat.  The  milk  ought 
to  be  tested  for  percentage  of  fat.  Some  infirmaries 
use  margarine  instead  of  butter.  Potatoes  ought  to 
be  of  good  quality,  and  bread  ought  to  be  whole  meal 
bread,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  wheat  minus  the  bran. 
I   am  quite  aware  that  white  bread  is   preferred  to 
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whole  meal,  as  tea  is  to  milk,  but  unfortunately  people 
do  not  always  know  what  is  good  for  them.  The 
crust  of  the  bread  ought  to  be  thin  out  of  consideration 
for  the  aged,  and  to  prevent  waste.  All  food  should 
be  provided  for  patients.  There  should  be  no  waste. 
Beef  tea  and  mutton  broth  should  be  properly  made, 
and  the  cooking  should  be  good.  The  bread  should 
be  cut  for  the  wards  as  required,  and  the  exact  quantity 
of  milk  should  be  given.  Vegetables  should  be  used 
as  freely  as  possible.  With  regard  to  alcohol,  the 
London  Temperance  Hospital  treated  32,393  patients, 
of  which  number  alcohol  was  only  prescribed  in  seventy 
cases.  The  use  of  alcohol  is  steadily  declining  in  the 
voluntary  hospitals.  With  regard  to  drugs,  instru- 
ments, dressings,  &c.,  they  should  be  supplied  as  re- 
quired for  purposes  of  treatment,  and  of  a  standard 
quality.  Expense  can  be  controlled  by  a  proper 
system  of  organisation,  but  of  course  that  will  vary 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  medical  officer.  At  any 
rate,  patients  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  any  likely 
benefit  in  this  direction  on  the  score  of  cost. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  bed- 
clothing,  domestic  utensils,  &c.,  of  good  quality  is  a 
necessity  in  an  infirmary. 

The  Patients. 

Whatever  theories  may  be  held  about  Poor  Law 
relief,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  when  patients  are 
ill  and  infirm  they  need  treatment  and  nursing. 

It  is  said  that  improvidence  and  drink  bring 
patients  to  Poor  Law  infirmaries  very  largely.  True, 
but  the  same  causes  bring  a  large  proportion  of  the 
patients  to  the  voluntary  hospitals  from  a  slightly 
higher  stratum.  Consumption  is  largely  due,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  alcohol.  Should  this  disease,  therefore, 
not  be  treated  ?  Practically,  I  think  it  is  economically 
sound  to  restore  wage-earners  to  health  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  this  no  doubt  in  the  future  will  be  the 
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niain  work  of  infirmaries ;  the  mental  cases,  epileptics, 
and  aged  being  cared  for  in  different  institutions. 
Patients  from  me  smaller  Unions  requiring  special 
treatment  might  well  be  sent  to  the  larger  infirmaries, 
thus  freeing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  voluntary  hospitals. 
Relatives  should  be  made  to  contribute  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  cost,  in  the  public  interest,  and  if  the 
Guardians  take  in  others  than  paupers  for  humanitarian 
or  other  reasons,  they  (the  patients)  should  pay  for 
their  cost,  including  administration  expenses,  interest, 
and  sinking  fund,  and  a  margin  over.  Consumption 
has  been  so  much  written  about  of  late  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  most  infirmaries  can  utilise  the 
open-air,  &c.,  treatment  in  one  form  or  other.  Ad- 
vanced cases  are  received  only  to  die.  Preventive 
measures,  on  the  part  of  sanitary  and  educational 
authorities,  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  curative 
treatment,  and  experience  proves  that  an  open-air  life 
is  necessary  after  partial  or  total  cure. 

The  modern  infirmary  should  be  of  educational 
value  to  the  inmates  by  reason  of  good  cooking, 
nursing,  and  cleanliness.      % 

The  Infirmary  Committee. 

The  relations  of  the  Committee  to  the  officers,  and 
the  officers'  relations  to  each  other,  are  indicated  dia- 
grammatically  in  Appendix  No.  IV.  for  separate  infirm- 
ary with  visiting  medical  officer.  The  Committee's  work 
is  administrative,  that  of  the  chief  officers  is  both  ad- 
ministrative and  executive.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  it 
is  very  advisable  that  the  Committee  should  get  good 
chief  officers,  and  preferably  those  with  previous  Poor 
Law  experience,  though  this  is  arguable.  My  view  is 
that  there  ought  to  be  proper  co-ordination;  to  the 
Committee  the  policy,  to  the  staff  the  details,  and  if 
the  staff  is  efficient  there  is  very  little  need  for  inter- 
ference in  minor  matters,  particularly  if  detail  of  ex- 
penditure is  got  out  regularly.    Officers  are,  or  ought  to 
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be,  experts;  their  opinions  ought  therefore  to  be  treated 
with  respect,  and  results  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  the  test. 
The  Committee  takes  the  place  of  the  houseTgovemor 
or  secretary  in  voluntary  hospitals,  it  exercises  central 
supervision,  and  it  ought  to  distinguish  between  desir- 
able outlay  and  unnecessary  extravagance. 

As  the  central  controlling  force,  all  heads  of  depart- 
ments should  send  in  to  the  Committee  regular  reports 
and  details  of  expenditure,  including  steward,  engineer, 
carpenter,  gardener,  and  horsekeeper,  when  such  posts 
exist.  It  is  only  by  keeping  closely  in  touch  thus  with 
the  different  departments  that  leakages  can  be  con- 
trolled. It  would  be  foolish,  for  instance,  to  cut  the 
Matron  or  superintendent  nurse  short  of  necessaries 
while  the  engineer  is  running  riot  with  the  coals. 
Forms  to  suit  circumstances  may  be  drawn  out  as 
Appendix  No.  V. 

I  am  conscious  of  prolixity  and  of  wearying  your 
patience ;  there  are  many  important  matters  and  details 
I  have  not  touched  on,  but  my  object  has  been  rather 
to  break  new  ground  and  to  advocate  principles  rather 
than  going  into  great  detail.  No  doubt  many  of  my 
statements  will  appear  to  )  ou  very  dogmatic,  but  they 
are  not  made  without  knowledge,  thought,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  recent  papers  read  at  Poor  Law 
Conferences. 

There  has  recently  been  a  great  development  in 
Poor  Law  infirmary  building ;  during  the  next  decade 
or  two  these  institutions  will  be  on  their  trial,  and  it  is 
important  that  accusations  of  extravagance  and  in- 
capacity should  not  impair  their  efficiency  in  the  interests 
of  the  very  poor. 
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EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  for  thb  Yba»  bndino 


A,  Maintrnance— 
I.  Prcvisicns — Meat 
Fish,  poultry,  &c. 
Butter,  cheese,  &c. 
Eggs 
Milk 

Bread,  floor,  &c. 
Grocery  - 
VegeUbles      • 
Alcoholic  liqtton 


Analysis. 


Infirmary. 


d. 


Nunes. 


d. 


Surgery  mnd  Dtspensary — Drags, 
disinfectants,  &c. 
Dressings,  bandages,  &c 
Instruments  and  appliances   • 
Ice  and  mineral  waters  • 
Wine  and  spirits   • 
Sundries       -        .        -        . 


chemicals, 


Domestic — Renewal  of  furniture 
Bedding  and  linen 
Hardware,  crockery,  brushes,  &c. 
Washittg^Nursing  staff 

„         All  other  washing 
Cleaning  and  chandlery 
Fuel  and  lighting  - 
Uniforms — Nursing  staff 

„  Porters,  servants,  &c. 

Sundries       .... 


-Rates  and  taxes 


4.  EstMiskment  Ckargns- 

Insurance      -        -        -        . 
Annual  cleaning   - 
Repairs  (ordinary) 

5.  Salaries t  IVqgws,  &*c. — Medical 

Dispensing  .... 
Nursing  .  -  -  - 
Other  salaries  and  wages 

5.  MisceUofuous  ^jr/tfiw«j— Printing,  stationery, 

postage,  and  advertising  .        .        -        . 

Sundries 

Administration^ 
Official  salaries 

„      printing  and  stationery 

„      postage  and  telegrams 

„      advertisements 

Interest  on  loan 

Sundries 


Total  ordinary  expenditure 

C.  Extraordinary  Expbnditurb— 

1.  Repairs 

2.  Building  improvement 

Total  extraordinary  expenditure  - 
Z7.  Engineer's  Department — Total  cost  for  year  - 
B.  YK9cm  AND  Garden  Department— Total  cost  for  year 
F,  Stable  and  Horses,  &c.,  Dbpartmbnt— ToUl  cost  for  year 
(And  so  on.) 


H- 
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FORMS  AND  BOOKS  USED  IN  LARGE  INFIRMARY. 
Detcdls  can  be  added  to^  or  dropped  out^  as  required. 


Steward's  Department. 


Order  for  Admission  to  Infirmary. 

Register  of  Religious  Creed. 

Register  of  Births. 

Register  of  Deaths. 

Inventory. 

Admission  and  Discharge  Book. 

The  Relief  List. 

The  Day  Book. 

Summary   of   Day    Book  for  the 

quarter  ending . 

Receipt  and  Payment  Account. 

Receipt  Check-book. 

Daily     Provisions     Consumption, 

Account  for . 

Weekly  Provisions   Consumption, 

Account  for  the . 

Summary  of  Provisions  Received 

and  Provisions  Consumed  in  the 

quarter  ending . 

NoU.—kiX  the 


Provisions,  Receipt  and  Consump- 
tion, Account  for 

Balance  of  the  Provisions  Account 
for  the  quarter  ending . 

Necessaries  and  Miscellaneous, 
Account  for  the . 

Summary  of  the  Necessaries  and 
Miscellaneous  Account  for  the 
quarter  ending 

Balance  of  the  Necessaries  and 
Miscellaneous  Account  for  the 
quarter  ending . 

Clothing  Material  Receipt  and  Con- 
version Account. 

Clothing  Receipt  and  Expenditure 
Account 

Statement  of  the  District  Auditor 
re  Steward's  Books. 

Notice  of  Death  to  Relatives. 

Death  Notice  to  Registrar, 
above  are  official. 


Medical  Officer's  Department. 


Receiving  Ward  Register. 

Ward  Register. 

Ward  Requisition  Book. 

Post-mortem  Register. 

Operation  Register. 

*Bed  Card  and  Case  Papers. 

Temperature  Charts. 

Ward  Temperature  Chart. 

Occupied  Bed  Chart. 

Probationers'  Application  Form. 

Probationers'  Note-book. 

Nurses'  or  Sisters'  Report  Book. 

Rules  for  Assistant  Nurses  and 
Probationers. 

Duties  of  Sisters. 

Time-table  for  Nurses. 

Officers'  Weekly  Dietary  Scale. 

♦Patients'  Table  of  Diets. 

♦Kitchen  Lists,  &c. 

Dangerously  III  Form. 

Removing  Patients  without  Per- 
mission Form. 

Notice  of  Illness. 

Recommendation  for  Convalescent 
Home. 

Weekly  Sick  Report. 


Notice  to  Coroner's  Officer. 
Notice  to  Steward  of  Dangerous 

Illness. 
♦Death  of  Lunatic  Form,  through 

Steward. 
Fourfold  Death  Notice. 
Consent  to  Operation  Form. 
Agreement  for  Post-mortem  Form. 
Bathing  Reflations. 
Rules  for  Visitors. 
Rules  for  Patients. 
General  Rules. 
♦Medical  Relief  Register. 
♦Half-yearly  Statement  of  the  Medi- 
cal Officer. 
♦Infirmary  Medical  Officer's  Report 

Book. 
♦Report  to  Local  Government  Board 

and  Clerk  of  every  Sudden  and 

Accidental  Death. 
♦Notice  of  Infectious  Disease  to 

Local  Government  Board,  Clerk, 

and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 

District. 
♦Medical    Stores  and  Appliances 

Stock  Book. 


Matron's  Department. 
♦Notice  to  Steward  ofevery  Birth  in  I  ♦Matron's  Requisition  to  Steward. 
Infirmary.  |  The  Usual  Forms  for  Laundry,  &c. 

*  Those  marked.thus  (*)  are  official. 


APPENDIX  No.  III. 
ANALYSIS  OP  WORKHOUSE  EXPENDITURE  fok  onk  Year  (Provisions). 


CSiAiacter  of  Food. 

Kind. 

Inmates. 

Ofikst. 

Com. 

Percentage 

of  Total 

Com. 

Cort. 

orTouT 

Cott. 

(Approx.) 

(AppnMc) 

I.  Mainly  albumin- 

ous   or    nitro- 

genous— 
(a)MeaU  - 

Beef,      muttoo, 
bacon,  chickens, 
officers'  joints, 
legs  and  shins, 
pork,    rabbits, 
tinned      meat, 
meat  extract 

;t3.684  16     9 

jt497    7    4 

Fish-        -        - 

187    3    8 

38.5 

10  16    9 

<*.« 

£$,^72    0    5 

£yA  4   I 

id)  Of  vegetable 

Lentils,    haricot 

12  18    6 

•13 

0  18    6 

.0009 

origin 
2.  Combined  nitro- 

beans, peas 
Cheese,  eggs, 

1,729  19    0 

17.2 

144    I    6 

«3-7 

genous  and  fatty 
3.  Hydrocarbons  or 

milk 

Butter,  dripping. 

1,019  18    3 

lai 

108    3    4 

IO-3 

fiitty 

lard,  suet 

4.  SUrchy     • 

Bread,  potatoes, 

2,095    8  II 

aa8 

91     I     2 

«.7 

and 

flour,  oatmeal. 

Saccharine 

Sugar,     treacle, 
marmalade,  and 

257    8    3 

2.5 

40    5    4 

3.8 

5.  VegeUbles 

jam 

69  13  10 

.69 

23  16    8 

a-3 

(minus  potatoes] 

6.  Fruit 

Dry  and  fresh    • 

18  19    0 

.18 

39  19    0 
85  n    7 

f. 

Tea,  cofiee,  and 

758  14    8 

7.5 

cocoa 

8.  Various     - 

Mustard,  pepper, 
salt,  &c. 

34  18    2 

•34 

4  17    7 

•5 

9.  Alcoholic  drinks 

I.  Meat  and  fish 

140    9    I 

•4 
38.63 

0    I    0 

48.6009 

;flO,OIO     8       I 

;f  1,046    19     9 

;f 3,884    18    11 

;f 509    2    7 

2.  Cheese 

255    18    II 

2.5 

16  18    6 

1.6 

i^:    : 

239    8    3 

2.4 

87    3    7 

y 

1,234  II  10 

12.3 

39  19    5 
81     I  10 

5.  Butter 

6.  Dripping  and 

978  17    7 

9.7 

7.7 

41    0    8 

.4 

19  15    3 

1.9 

Cost  and 
Percentage  Cost 
of  certain  Foods. 

suet 

7.  Bread  - 

8.  Oatmeal 

9.  Potatoes      - 

1,457    3  10 
480  16    9 

":!• 

55    1  " 

25  17    4 

5.2 

2.5 

la  Sugar  - 

243    4    7 

2.4 

68  15  II 

11 

II.  Tea     - 

735  19    8 

7.3 

12.  Alcoholic 

140    9    I 

1-4 

010 

... 

Total    - 

£9f7S^    9    9 

96.91 

£9fi    0    9 

89.4009 

Percentage  cost  of  officers  to  inmates,  10 

^4. 

Percer 

itage  of  p 

aients  to  inmates,  about 

Average  number  of  inmates,  1 104. 

2: 

f'2. 

Aver^;e  number  of  officers,  46. 

Aven( 

{e  weekly  1 

Percentage  of  officen 

Avera 

je  weekly  < 

oost  of  officers,! 

Ss.9d. 

APPENDIX  No.  IV. 


^1  \ 


II 


u  3 


tiff 


^ 
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APPENDIX  No.  V. 

REPORT  OF  ENGINEER  for  Week  ending. 
{Or  some  such  Form.) 


Cost 

Hours,  Engineer 

„      Assistant  Engineer    .        .        -        . 

Date  of  boiler  cleaning 

Repairs  to  boilers  (details  attached) 

„       to  other  plant  (details  attached) 
Hours  in  use — No.  i  boiler 

„        „          No.  2  boiler 

Average  daily  steam  pressure — No.  i,       lbs. 

„                   „                  No.  2,       lbs. 

Coal  used  during  week         -        -        -        - 

„     quaUty 

Petty  stores  and  materiab  (particulars  attached) 
Have  economisers  been  in  use  and  working 

properly? 

Water  used 

£ 

s. 

D. 

(Signed) 


Engineer, 


(And  suitable  forms  for  Carpenter,  Farm  Superintendent,  Horse- 
keeper,  &c.) 
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The  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  (Kendal  Union)  then  read  the  following 
paper: — 

NURSING   IN   SMALL  WORKHOUSES. 
By  Hon.  Mrs  CROPPER, 

GuardioM^  Ktndml  Union, 


This  has  been  a  constant  subject  for  discussion  at 
Conferences,  especially  since  the  appointment  of  the 
Departmental  Commission  on  Nursing,  who  issued 
their  Report  a  few  years  ago.  The  encouraging  result 
owing  to  these  discussions  and  to  this  Report  is  that 
the  Local  Government  Inspectors  are  able  to  tell  us  of  a 
steady  rise  in  the  proportion  of  nurses  to  beds  in  almost 
all  the  districts.  Your  own  Inspector  has  not  given  any 
nursing  statistics  in  the  blue  book,  but  I  am  sure  the 
improvement  must  be  at  least  as  marked  here  as  in  the 
other  districts. 

All  Guardians  know  now  that  nursing  (strictly  so- 
called)  by  inmates  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  Inmates 
can  be  very  useful  to  the  nurses,  and  can  add  very 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  helpless  by  acting 
as  companions,  as  messengers,  and  as  friends.  Prob- 
ably many  of  us  can  think  of  instances  where  old  or 
maimed  inmates  have,  so  to  speak,  adopted  some 
particularly  trying  or  painful  case  in  the  wards,  and 
look  after  this  special  sufferer  as  far  as  they  know  how 
with  the  tenderest  care,  like  a  father  or  brother.  It  is 
no  doubt  for  such  cases  that  a  loophole  is  left  in  the 
Order  of  1897,  which  allows  an  inmate  certified  by  the 
doctor  to  help  in  the  nursing.  But  such  a  case  should 
be  extra,  and  the  Guardians  should  not  reckon  on  such 
help  in  the  real  work  of  nursing.  This  inmate  may 
leave  or  fall  ill  at  any  time  and  ought  not  to  be  depended 
on.  The  nursing  staff  should  be  enough  in  number  to 
do  all  lifting,  washing,  feeding,  poulticing,  &c.,'  without 
any  chance  help,  and  in  no  case  should  an  inmate  be 
in  charge  at  night. 
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If  the  orders  and  intentions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  were  really  carried  out,  I  believe  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  nurse  adequately  anywhere  without 
three  paid  officers  as  a  minimum;  mat  is  to  say, 
to  nurse  by  day  and  by  night,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  same  woman  did  not  always  have  night  work, 
and  that  the  day  nurse  should  have  proper  rest  and 
out-door  exercise.  It  may  well  be  that  these  three 
need  not  all  be  certificated  or  all  midwives,  and  in 
some  cases  the  Matron  might  be  one  of  them  ;  but  in 
order  that  the  sick  should  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
inmates,  there  must  be  three  paid  and  responsible 
women. 

If  this  is  so,  it  means  either  the  death-knell  of  the 
very  small  Workhouses,  or  else  unjustifiable  ex- 
travagance in  keeping  them  up ;  for  how  could  it  be 
right  to  have  three  officers,  if  there  were  only  half  a 
dozen  helpless  cases  ?  I  think  that  the  time  has  come 
to  use  these  smallest  Workhouses  as  Children's  Homes 
or  Epileptic  Homes,  and  to  have  the  sick  and  chronic 
cases  in  well-staffed  infirmaries.  The  reason  generally 
given  against  this  is  the  humane  idea  that  these  cases 
should  not  be  taken  far  from  their  homes.  But  people 
move  about  very  easily  nowadays,  and  go  a  long  way 
to  see  friends,  and  visitors  to  Workhouse  inmates  are 
not  as  many  as  some  people  might  imagine.  The 
porters*  books  will  supply  the  real  facts.  At  first  when 
anyone  goes  in  they  may  be  visited  regularly  for  a 
while ;  and  then,  when  the  end  of  life  draws  near,  again 
some  relation  will  come,  it  may  be,  frequently  for  a  short 
time.  It  might  be  possible  to  make  some  arrangement 
to  provide  accommodation  for  a  day  or  two  in  this  latter 
case.  It  would  be  a  small  matter  compared  with  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  an  unnecessary  Workhouse. 
Then,  too,  relations'  visits  may  be  too  dearly  purchased, 
if  they  keep  the  bedridden  in  a  small  house  where  they 
are  neither  properly  nursed  nor  properly  classified.  In 
a  small  Workhouse,  with  half  a  dozen  cases  all  in  the 
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one  sick-ward,  there  may  be  some  very  clean  and 
decent  people,  and  some  who  are  very  rough  and 
unpleasant.  Of  course  in  a  hospital  all  sorts  of  people 
are  mixed,  but  that  is  only  for  a  few  weeks,  and  in  a 
Workhouse  it  may  be  a  forced  companionship  for  many 
years,  so  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  privileged  ward  for  those  who  deserve  and  need 
quietness  and  good  surroundings. 

It  will  be  a  long  while,  however,  before  such  a  strong 
measure  is  taken  as  suppressing  little  Workhouses,  and 
meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  splendid  large 
infirmaries,  such  as  the  one  lately  opened  here,  may  be 
willing  to  receive  the  acute  cases  from  any  neighbour- 
ing small  Union  where  there  is  no  proper  nursing  staff. 

We  must  next  consider  the  medium-sized  Work- 
houses, and  here  it  is  that  many  Guardians  seem 
unwilling  to  bring  nursing  up  to  even  a  moderate 
modern  standard.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  proportion 
of  nurses  to  beds  reduced  from  one  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
four  to  one  for  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen.  But  this 
calculation  includes  night  nurses,  so  the  number  of 
beds  must  be  doubled,  and  we  must  understand  that  a 
nurse  still  has  on  an  average  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  cases  by  day  or  by  night  under  her  charge. 
This  average  also  includes  the  large  infirmaries ;  these, 
though  the  very  high  standard  in  some  London 
hospitals  of  one  nurse  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  beds 
can  never  be  reached,  are  yet  far  better  proportionately 
staffed  than  the  lesser  Workhouses.  The  latter  are  not 
very  attractive  to  ambitious  nurses,  nor  do  they  always 
interest  the  first-class  medical  men  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  they  are  rather  apt  to  get  into  a  state  of 
stagnation. 

Here  let  us  clear  up  one  point.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  some  Guardians  hang  back  from  improvements 
with  a  sort  of  idea  that,  by  keeping  the  sick  and  senile 
people  rather  uncomfortable,  and  inadequately  attended 
to,  they  can  keep  down  the  number  who  will  come  into 
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the  Workhoiise.  It  may  be  a  fairer  way  to  put  it  to 
say  that  they  are  afraid  that  if  the  sick  are  **  too  com- 
fortable," more  will  come  in.  It  does  not  seem  a  fair 
way  to  keep  numbers  down  even  if  it  were  possible, 
and  the  number  of  sick  and  helpless  cases  will  very 
likely  continue  to  increase,  however  they  are  treated. 

In  a  former  paper  I  said  that  Guardians  who 
worked  on  Relief  Committees  would  notice  that  a 
larger  number  of  old  people  are  allowed  to  become 
inmates  by  their  sons  and  daughters.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  this  is  due  to  any  deterioration  in 
the  national  character,  but  rather  to  the  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  of  modern  life,  and  also  to  a  higher 
standard  of  decent  comfort.  There  is  the  uncertainty 
of  having  constant  work  in  one  place.  It  is  bad  enough 
for  a  man  to  see  his  wife  and  children  in  distress  be- 
cause he  is  unemployed.  He  is  hardly  likely  to  com- 
plicate matters  further  by  adding  his  old  father  or 
mother  to  the  number  of  sufferers.  There  is  the 
increasingly  frequent  need  to  move  the  home  to  a  place 
where  new  work  has  been  found  or  a  better  paid  job  ; 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  old  people  to  leave  the 
place  where  they  have  always  lived  is  one  drawback 
to  taking  them  along  with  the  family.  Then,  if  the 
move  is  to  a  crowded  town,  the  rent  will  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  man's  wage,  and  it  will  be  a  serious 
matter  to  get  a  house  where  an  old  body  would  be 
comfortable ;  or  if  the  move  is  to  a  country  place, 
houses  may  be  scarce,  and  the  man  may  have  to  take 
any  cottage  he  can  get,  even  if  he  thinks  it  too  small. 
And  all  the  while  societies,  such  as  the  Mothers' 
Union  and  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  are  rightly 
urging  that  the  standard  of  decent  accommodation 
should  be  raised,  and  that  the  girls  and  boys  should 
not  be  huddled  into  one  bedroom. 

Some  of  these  conditions  may  alter  with  time,  hous- 
ing reforms  may  be  carried  out,  and  another  generation 
of  old  people  will  be  more  accustomed  to  being  uprooted ; 
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but  it  seems  to  me  that  at  present  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  however  they  are  treated,  the  old  and  helpless 
cases  are  increasing,  while  we  are  thankful  to  say  that 
the  able-bodied  inmates  are  lessening — though  this 
means  that  the  staff  of  the  Workhouse  must  be  raised 
in  number ;  so  I  think  that  Guardians  should  accept  the 
fact  and  provide  what  is  now  thought  right  for  the 
sick-ward  inmates. 

However  poor  the  homes  that  these  come  from,  in 
many  respects  they  must  suffer  by  being  moved  to  a 
Workhouse  ward,  where  they  are  one  of  a  number, 
where  their  likes  and  dislikes  cannot  be  studied,  where 
they  cannot  call  about  them  for  small  attentions,  and 
where  they  seldom  hear  news  of  their  relations  and 
friends;  and  substantial  advantages  are  needed  to 
make  their  lot  as  happy  as  when  they  were  outside. 
Bedside  tables,  books  and  papers  to  supply  the  lack  of 
family  news,  plenty  of  screens  to  keep  off  disagreeable 
sights,  light  and  warm  coverings  for  painful  limbs 
instead  of  heavy  bedclothes,  and  pillows  that  are  not 
instruments  of  torture,  are  all  too  scarce  in  many 
Workhouses.  So,  too,  are  labour-saving  improvements, 
and  yet  these  are  truly  economical  if  they  make  it 
easier  for  three  nurses  to  do  the  work  of  six.  Among 
such  are  good  lighting  and  heating  arrangements,  plenti- 
ful and  handy  hot  and  cold  water,  baths  on  wheels,  or 
chairs  on  wheels  to  go  to  the  bath,  cupboards  with  a 
good  supply  of  pots  and  basins,  and  bedsteads  of  the 
most  convenient  height,  with  handles  to  help  the  inmates 
to  lift  themselves. 

Even  if  all  these  are  supplied,  it  may  easily  be  the 
case  that  the  nurses  are  still  overworked,  and  some- 
times the  Guardians  would  engage  one  or  two  more  if 
it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  them. 
In  old  buildings  there  may  be  no  convenient  rooms 
to  be  spared,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  may 
refuse  to  sanction  additions  to  a  condemned  building. 
It  might  be  possible  in  some  cases  to  get  one  of  the 

3C 
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ready-made  movable  houses  that  one  sees  so  often 
now,  and  to  have  it  erected  in  the  Workhouse  grounds. 
It  might  hold  two  rooms  for  nurses,  and  these  would 
be  appreciated  because  they  would  be  quiet,  and  that 
is  a  great  matter  for  nurses  who  sleep  by  day. 

The  due  increase  of  the  nursing  staff,  together 
with  the  decrease  of  the  able-bodied  already  referred 
to,  will  make  further  changes  necessary,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  consider  this.  The 
laundry  work  increases,  and  this  is  very  often  the 
first  cause  of  dispute  between  the  nurses  and  the 
Matron,  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  In  old  days 
the  patients  were  not  kept  properly  clean ;  there 
was  most  likely  no  idea  that  everyone  should  have 
their  own  towel,  or  wear  different  clothes  by  day 
and  by  night.  Now  the  trained  nurse  changes  all  this, 
and  the  Matron  sees  her  few  able-bodied  charges  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  the  extra  washing. 

It  is,  however,  imperative  that  where  many  people 
are  kept  together  in  bed,  everything  should  be  done 
to  keep  the  ward  fresh  and  sweet,  so  the  nurse  can- 
not give  way.  There  must,  therefore,  be  paid  help  in 
the  laundry — ^and  it  will  next  be  wanted  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  nurses,  with  their  appetites  half  gone  after  their 
hard  and  disagreeable  work,  are  not  able  to  eat  the 
food  prepared  by  the  inmates.  The  Departmental 
Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  officers' 
food  ought  not  to  be  cooked  by  inmates,  though,  of 
course,  allowing  that  inmates  can  help  under  the 
direction  of  a  paid  cook.  If  the  Matron  is  a  cook,  and 
if  she  will  herself  attend  to  the  nurses'  food,  that  would 
sometimes  solve  the  difficulty ;  but  there  is  still  a  trouble 
about  cleaning  the  nurses'  rooms.  There  should  be  a 
capable,  clean,  and  honest  person  to  do  this,  and  these 
are  now  rare  indeed  among  Workhouse  able-bodied  in- 
mates. Widows  receiving  out-relief  are  often  called  in 
to  work  in  the  kitchen  and  to  clean  rooms,  and  if  the 
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Guardians  will  see  to  this,  the  Matron  and  the  nurses 
will  be  better  friends. 

There  is  the  further  question  of  the  Matron's  right 
of  entry  into  the  sick-wards.  At  present,  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  forms  part  of  her  official  duties  to  visit  the 
wards,  and  unless  the  Guardians  have  made  different 
rules  she  is  responsible  for  every  part  of  the  building. 
And  in  case  of  the  Master  s  absence  she  represents  him, 
and  should  be  entitled  to  visit  and  at  any  time  to  go 
to  any  inmate  who  may  wish  to  see  her.  But  where 
there  are  good  nurses,  the  Guardians  may  safely  relieve 
the  Matron  of  some  of  her  responsibility. 

Then  there  is  the  question  about  leave  to  go  out. 
It  IS  not  practicable  to  fix  leisure  hours  for  a  hard- 
worked  nurse  who  comes  on  duty  early  and  leaves 
it  late — she  will  be  the  best  judge  of  when  she,  or 
those  under  her,  can  be  spared,  and  unless  she  abuses 
the  privilege  she  should  have  a  free  hand  about 
it.  She  should  say  when  she  is  going  out  instead  of 
asking  if  she  may  go,  only  with  a  right  of  veto  reserved 
to  the  Master,  to  be  kindly  and  wisely  exercised.  If 
the  Workhouse  is  so  small  that  the  Matron  has  to  go 
into  the  sick-rooms  while  the  nurse  goes  out,  there 
must  be  a  great  deal  of  give  and  take  about  the 
arrangements.  The  nurse  is  not  likely  to  exceed  the 
hours  off  duty  recommended  by  the  Departmental 
Committee,  viz. : — 

Two  hours  a  day. 
Half  a  day  a  week, 
Part  of  Sunday, 
A  day  a  month,  and 
Three  weeks  in  the  year. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  scale  is 
found  feasible  to  work  in  any  of  the  smaller  Work- 
houses. 

The  Master  should  undoubtedly  be  told  if  any  of 
the  staff  are  going  to  be  absent  for  a  night. 

One  thing  which  should   promote  good   nursing 
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arrangements  is  free  discussion  between  the  Visiting 
Committee  and  the  doctor  as  to  what  can  or  ought  to 
be  done.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  many  cases  they 
meet  enough.  Is  the  doctor  told  when  the  Committee 
meets  and  invited  to  be  present?  If  so,  it  is  much 
better  than  if  he  confides  in  one  or  two  of  the  Guardians. 
He  should  be  encouraged  to  feel  that  what  he  wants 
and  suggests  should  be  talked  over  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
Some  doctors,  of  course,  like  other  human  beings,  have 
fads  which  may  be  too  expensive  for  the  Guardians  to 
indulge  him  in.  The  doctors  have  remarkable  powers 
granted  them,  but,  after  all,  the  Guardians  hold  the 
purse  strings,  and  it  must  be  best  that  they  should 
confer  together,  and  that,  even  if  the  doctor  cannot 
have  all  that  he  wants,  the  Guardians  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him  what  the  ideal  to  aim  at  should  be. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  once  more  name  the  points 
for  discussion. 

The  need  for  more  nurses. 

The  inefficiency  of  very  small  Workhouses. 

More  attention  to  the  needs  of  both  nurses  and 
patients. 

The  making  of  rules  and  providing  for  more  help 
to  prevent  friction. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  said  that  they  had  heard  two  very  interesting 
and  practical  papers,  and  he  trusted  that  they  would  have  a  very 
useful  discussion. 

Mr  Herbert  (Local  Government  Board)  said  that  the  Guardians 
of  the  North  Midland  District  took  a  praiseworthy  interest  in  nursing, 
and  were  invariably  willing  to  provide  additional  nurses  if  the  need  for 
them  was  pointed  out.  There  should  be  in  every  Workhouse  a 
nurse  of  the  very  best  quality.  In  some  Unions  the  Matron  was  a 
trained  nurse.  Take  the  case  of  Bingham.  There  the  Matron 
was  formerly  a  superintendent  night  nurse,  and  the  porter's  wife  was 
also  a  nurse  of  great  ability,  and  he  was  certain  that  a  case  would  be 
as  well  nursed  in  the  Bingham  Infirmary  as  in  any  hospital  in  the 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  one  of  those  who  recc^ised  that 
the  small  institutions  had  some  advantages,  and  one  of  diem  was 
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that  the  Guardians  w^ e  able  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  cases 
in  them.  Good  nursing  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  bed-ridden 
cases.  He  was  very  much  impressed  by  some  figures  the  Chairman 
gave  at  the  opening  of  the  new  infirmary  at  Leicester,  recalling  the 
state  of  affairs,  with  a  poor  rate  of  30s.  in  the  j[^  in  some  parishes, 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  Workhouses  with  a  view  to  the  reduction 
of  pauperism.  He  would  not  enlarge  upon  the  causes  which  led  to 
that  high  poor  rate.  Probably  the  principal  cause  was  that  the 
magistrates  thought  that  every  one  who  was  unemployed  should  be 
employed,  and  at  the  current  rate  of  wages,  irrespective  of  character 
and  ability.  The  country  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and,  as  they  would 
have  observed,  there  were  many  Workhouses  erected  at  the  time, 
about  1836-7.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Guardians  were  getting 
good  nurses,  and  the  best  were  necessary  in  the  Union  hospitals 
— (hear,  hear) — because  they  had  at  length  recognised  that  to  get  a 
good  thing  they  must  pay  for  it  If  they  could  get  one  really  good 
trained  nurse  and  some  paid  help,  there  was  no  reason  why  less  than 
three  nurses  should  not  suffice  for  the  very  small  Unions.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  important  to  allow  a  sufficiency  of  paid  help,  as  he 
knew  of  a  case  where  there  were  many  resignations,  and  he  traced 
them  to  the  aversion  of  the  nurses  to  the  work  of  the  hospital  being 
done  by  imbeciles.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  large  number 
of  deaths  in  institutions  in  the  Metropolis,  that  was  to  a  lax^e  extent 
explained  by  the  provision  of  better  accommodation  attracting  those 
who  formerly  preferred  to  linger  on  in  private.  He  urged  the 
Guardians  to  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  make  the  nurse's  lot  a 
happy  one.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Blossom  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  said  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  criticise  two  such  excellent  papers.  With  regard  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Cropper's  paper  he  had  nothing  to  say,  as  he  came  from  a 
Union  with  a  large  infirmary,  and  did  not  understand  nursing  in 
small  Unions.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  urged  that  the  medical 
officer  should  attend  the  Committee  meetings.  (Hear,  hear.)  That 
was  always  done  in  his  Union,  and  with  the  best  results.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  was  never  any  trouble  through  resignation  of  nurses  in 
his  Union ;  indeed  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to  leave  at  the  end  of 
the  three  years'  probation.  They  had  attained  to  the  ideal  mentioned 
in  Dr  Dodd's  paper,  one  nurse  to  ten  patients,  and  that  was  about 
as  large  a  number  as  a  nurse  could  efficiently  attend  to.  The  case 
paper  system  was  admirable,  and  every  Board  ought  to  adopt  it. 
They  had  employed  in  his  Union  three  sudditional  clerks  to  carry  out 
the  system,  and  the  saving  had  been  more  than  double  the  salaries 
of  the  three  clerks.  He  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  diminution  of  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  infirmaries,  and  he  agreed  also  with 
what  Dr  Dodd  remarked  about  the  excessive  quantity  of  meat  in  the 
dietaries.  (Hear,  hear.)  Most  of  the  delegates  would  be  able  to 
find  useful  suggestions  in  the  papers,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would 
induce  their  respective  Boards  to  give  effect  to  them.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  L.  Stevenson  (Shardlow)  said  that  he  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  papers,  but  he  strongly  demurred  to  the  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  superior  accommodation  for  some  of  the  inmates.  If  there 
was  any  sort  of  thing  savouring  of  favouritism  it  might  end  in  a  riot 
(Laughter.)  While  they  sympathised  with  some  of  the  people  who 
were  compelled  to  go  into  the  Workhouse,  anything  that  would  lead 
to  jealousy  and  disagreement  must  be  avoided. 

Mr  F.  J.  Roe  (Burton-on-Trent)  said  that  he  had  greatly  enjoyed 
the  papers.  They  had  not  in  his  Union  adopted  the  plan  of  having  the 
medical  officer  at  the  Committee  meetings,  and  he  thought  it  was  a 
very  desirable  thing.  He  would  be  glad  to  hear  delegates  from  any 
Union  in  which  it  had  been  in  operation  as  to  how  it  had  been  found 
to  work.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  previous  speaker  as  to  what  he 
would  call  classification.  In  his  own  Union  they  had  a  room  for  the 
better  class  of  old  men,  and  it  was  called  "The  House  of  Lords,"  and 
was  highly  appreciated.    (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mrs  Pratt  said  that  the  medical  officer  did  not  attend  the 
Committee  meetings  in  her  Union,  but  in  a  neighbouring  Union  it 
was  found  to  be  a  very  successful  plan.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  W.  Turner  (Chesterfield)  said  that  they  needed  something 
more  than  accommodation  for  the  infirm  and  the  invalids,  they 
wanted  proper  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptics,  who 
were  not  treated  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  Conference  ought  to 
emphasise  the  necessity  of  providing  special  buildings  in  the  country, 
so  that  they  could  be  removed  from  the  Workhouse  and  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  work  and  life  on  the  land.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  a 
member  of  a  Committee  which  was  formed  some  eighteen  months 
ago  to  consider  the  aspect  of  the  problem  locally,  but  as  far  as  he 
knew  they  had  never  been  called  together  for  a  meeting.    (A  laugh.) 

Mr  Blossom  said  that  the  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  on 
the  previous  Tuesday  at  Ecclesall  Bierlow,  and  he  would  investigate 
the  reason  of  the  previous  speaker  not  receiving  any  summons  to  it 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  F.  Strutt  said  that  the  question  raised  by  the  member 
from  Chesterfield  was  one  of  the  utmost  gravity,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Mentally  Defective  would  lead 
to  some  useful  practical  step  being  taken  to  grapple  with  the 
problem.  He  was  going  to  London  to  give  voice  on  the  next  day 
before  the  Commission,  and  he  should  deal  with  the  matter  as  the 
representative  of  the  Derbyshire  County  Council.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  that  the  meeting  was  getting  away  from  the 
agenda.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was,  however,  interesting  to  remark  that 
the  origin  of  the  new  infirmary  of  the  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians 
was  that  some  years  ago  that  Board  desired  to  make  special  provision 
for  the  mentally  defective,  and  that  plans  were  prepared  including  a 
new  general  infirmary,  and  that  the  Local  Government  Board  struck 
out  all  but  the  latter  portion  of  the  scheme,  giving  as  the  reason  that 
the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  defective  was  under  con- 
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sideration  by  the  Government.  The  Commission  had  been  appointed 
since  and  had  been  sitting  for  a  long  while,  and  he  supposed  that 
something  would  come  of  it  eventually.  The  best  treatment  for  the 
mentally  defective  was  life  on  the  land.  The  Guardians  could  do 
little  more  than  they  were  doing  in  the  matter.  It  rested  with  the 
authorities  in  London.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  G.  Storer  (Worksop)  said  that  the  papers  were  so  perfect 
that  there  was  little  room  for  criticism.  He  was  glad  to  hear  of  the 
diminished  use  of  alcohol  in  the  infirmaries.  There  was  the  greatest 
diversity  of  practice  among  medical  men  in  prescribing  alcohol,  and 
he  hoped  that  they  would  recognise  that  it  was  not  necessary  except, 
perhaps,  in  very  few  cases.  His  Board  had  found  the  value  of 
having  the  medical  officer  in  consultation  at  the  Committee  meetings. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  Hon.  Mrs  Crppper's 
remarks  about  making  the  place  comfortable.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  F.  A.  WooDHOUSE  (Barford)  endorsed  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Cropper's  suggestion  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  keep  in  touch 
with  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  and  the  Mothers'  Unions,  and 
similar  societies.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  F.  Strutt  said  that  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  association  with  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  that  he  agreed  with  those  who  said  that  the 
two  papers  were  beyond  criticism.  His  Board  realised  the  import- 
ance of  securing  the  best  possible  officials  in  every  department  He 
believed  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  smaller  Unions  if 
such  institutions  as  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  of  the  Leicester  Board 
received  certain  cases  from  them,  the  Boards  which  sent  the  patients 
paying  all  costs  and  charges,  and  that  the  speedier  recoveries  which 
would  often  result  from  the  improved  treatment  which  was  possible 
in  the  newer  hospitals  would  prove  the  transfer  of  the  patients  to  be 
a  true  economy  in  the  end.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  in  thanking  the  Conference  for  its  kind 
reception  of  her  paper,  said  that  the  previous  week  she  visited  a 
beautiful  Workhouse  in  Yorkshire  which  had  eleven  inmates,  three 
of  whom  were  children  and  ought  to  have  been  boarded-out.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  was  an  object  lesson  of  the  needless  burdens  on  the 
ratepayers.  (Hear,  hear.)  She,  of  course,  supported  the  idea  of 
classification,  saying  that  it  was  scandalous  if  a  pure-minded  Chris- 
tian woman  whom  adversity  had  brought  into  the  Workhouse  should 
be  forced  to  spend  her  days  in  the  company  of  a  foul-mouthed 
coarse  woman  who  gloated  over  filthy  stories.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
Girls'  Friendly  Society  did  much  valuable  work  in  connection  with 
Poor  Law  children.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  DoDD  also  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Conference,  saying 
that  in  his  opinion  classification  was  imperative,  and  particularly 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the 
medical  officer  being  in  attendance  at  the  Committee  meetings  he 
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favoured  the  idea,  and  thought  that  it  conduced  to  efficient  adminis- 
tration.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  Blossom  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Leicester 
Board  of  Guardians  for  their  hospitality,  and  particularly  to  Idr 
Arthur  Kemp  and  Mr  Mansfield,  their  Clerk.  (Cheers.)  Mr  Mans- 
field had  done  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Conference  in  an 
admirable  manner.  ^Hear,  hear.)  It  had  seldom  been  his  lot  to 
sit  under  an  abler  chairman  than  Mr  Kemp.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  proposition  was  seconded  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr  Arthur  Kemp,  replying,  warmly  thanked  the  Conference, 
saying  it  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  preside  and  a  great 
honour,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Conference  would  have  good  results. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  wish  to  take  any  of  the  credit  for  the 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  Conference,  for  that  credit  was 
due  entirely  to  their  excellent  Clerk,  Mr  Mansfield— (hear,  hear) — 
who  was  always  so  willing  and  anxious  to  do  whatever  was  possible 
in  connection  with  Poor  Law  administration  in  Leicester.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  H.  Mansfield  (rising  in  response  to  cordial  requests  from  the 
Conference)  was  heartily  cheered.  He  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr 
Arthur  Kemp  for  his  kindly  reference,  and  to  the  Conference  for 
their  endorsement  of  it. 

Mr  Thos.  Smith  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  briefly  acknowledged  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Many  of  the  delegates,  after  the  close  of  the  Conference  on 
Thursday,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  kindly  given  them 
by  the  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians  of  visiting  the  new  Poor  Law 
infirmary  at  North  Evington,  Leicester. 
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The  following  subscribing  Unions 
Conference : — 

London  (33  Unions). 

Bkthnal  Grsbn— 
Tames,  Miss. 
Wood,  Rev.  C.  J. 

Cambkrwsll— 

BiBcey-Wright,  Mrs  C.  A. 
Edmonds,  H. 
Phillips,  Mrs  S.  L. 

FULHAM— 

Probert,  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  (Chairman). 

Botterill,  C. 

Ham,  W. 

Westwood,  D.  R. 

Whitby,  Miss. 

MoU,  E.  J.  (Oerk). 

Hacknby— 

Chapman,  T.  S. 
Faxqahaxson,  Miss. 


and   Parishes  were  represented  at   the 


Hammersmith— 

Graves,  Mrs. 

Hampstead— 
Hepburn,  Mrs. 
Wilson,;. 

HOLBORN— 

Baker,  Miss. 

Islington— 
Barrett,  Mrs. 
Haslam,  Dr  S.  Kate  K. 
Lander,  M.  T. 

Kensington— 

Alexander,  Miss. 

Fleming,  Sir  Francis,  K.C.M.G. 

Hayne,  Miss. 
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Lambbth— 

Hewlett,  G.  (Chflinnan). 
Fielder,  F. 
Pritchard,  G. 

Lbwisham— 
Haggett,  H. 
Pc^ld,  P. 

Paddington— 
Brace,  Miss  K. 
Orosland,  B. 
Humphiy,  Miss. 

St  Pancras— 

Miall-Smith,  S.,  B.A. 
Wilson,  Miss. 

Poplar— 
Bacon,  S. 
Gibbs,  R.  H. 

Stepnby— 
Brennan,  E. 
East,  Mrs. 

Strand— 

Rudderforth,  W.  H.  G.  (Vice- 

Chairman). 
Evans,  Miss. 

Whitbchapbl— 

BaUey,  W.  (Chairman). 
Brown,  las.,  J. P. 
Tootell,  F.  J.  (Clerk). 

Woolwich— 
Deans,  Mrs. 
Pine,  Mrs. 

Bkrks  (12  Unions). 

Abingdon— 

Qutterbuck,  Rev.  F.  C. 

Bradfibld- 

Sousley,  J.  (Chairman). 
Shepherd,  Rev.  A.,    J. P.    (Vice- 

Chairman). 
Stevens,  Miss. 

Maidenhead — 

Cox,  Chas.  W.,  LP.  (Chairman). 
Wyatt,  T.  G. 


Berks- CwiA'iiiMK^ 

Reading— 

Aston,  J.  E.  S. 

Ayres,  W.  R. 

Bailey,  Mrs. 

Deacon,  J. 

Stebbings,  W. 

Vinden,  S.  J. 

Huggins,  E.  J.  W.  (Clerk). 

Wallingford— 

King,  J.  P.  (Chairman). 

Wells,  T.  F. 

Slade,  G.  F.  (Clerk). 

Southampton  (26  Unions). 

Alton— 

Lyndon,  Mrs. 

Alverstoke— 

Le  BoutiUier,  Mrs. 
Savage,  A. 

Basingstoke— 
Lefiroy,  Mrs. 
Raynbird,  Mrs. 

Droxford— 
Chad,  G.  H. 
Doggrell,  O. 
Clark,  Francis  (Clerk). 

Farbham— 

Ramsay,  Mrs  F. 

Hartnet  Wintney— 
Hitchcock,  A. 
Johnston,  J.  L. 

Portsmouth— 

Pickles,  T.  F.  (Chairman). 
Groves,  W.  J. 
Simpson,  T. 
Mitchell,  £.  H.  (Clerk). 

South  Stonbham— 
Hendy,  F.  J. 
Penney,  A.  E. 
Wood,  A.  A. 

Kent  (26  Unions). 

West  Ashford — 
Brown,  A.,  J. P. 
Brown,  D. 
Swa£fer,  Dee. 
Langley,  G.  (Clerk). 


Delegates. 

KENT--*CMf/MlM(/. 

Surrey  (ii  Unions) 

Bromley— 

Croydon— 

Bowman,  W. 

Bray,  W.  T, 

Conway,  S. 
Stenning,  Miss. 
Vian,  Miss. 

Mennell,  Mrs  C. 
Wilkinson,  Mn. 

List,  H.  (Clerk). 

Dover-* 

Epsom— 

Pepper,  M.  (Chairman). 
Carder,  E.  (Clerk). 

Dally,  S. 
Shaw,  Rev.  J. 

Farnham— 

Eastry— 

Stevens,  Mrs. 

Rice,  H.  E.  H.  (Chairman). 

RkhmoDd,  G.  B. 

Guildford— 

Cloke,  F.  S.  (Qcrk). 

Cox,  W. 

Dalton,  Rev.  G.  F. 

Elham— 

Powell,  H.  A. 

Congdon,  Colonel. 

Dale,  Mis9. 

Hambledon— 

Chance,  Sir  W.,  Bart. 

Favbrsham— 

Cobb,  F.  B.  (Chairman). 

Kingston-on-Thames— 

Pryer,  F. 

Templeman,  G. 

Powell,  Mrs. 

Gravbsend  and  Milton— 

Minnett,  Mrs. 

Cobham,  C. 

King,  W.  J.  (Clerk). 

Richmond— 

^#               ^       \  "^— "— ■— — -^- 

Newton,  Miss  Foster. 

MAIDS'it>NB— 

Hoar,  R.  (Clerk). 

Goldney,  Rev.  S. 
Raggett,  M. 

Sussex  (21  Unions). 

Cuckfibld— 

Malltng— 

Weekes,  A- 

Bird,  O.  L.  G. 

Allison,  F.  J.  (Clerk). 

Eastbourne— 

Hatton,  Rev.  T.  W. 

Mbdway— 

Hurst,  A.  (Clerk). 

Evans,  Mrs. 

,' 

Herring,  Mrs. 

Hastings— 

Hibbard,  H. 

Budd,  Mrs. 

Plewis,J. 

Hunter,  W. 

Preston,  Rev.  Gardner. 

Strood  — 

Oakshott,  A.  C. 

Horsham— 

Packman,  Mrs. 

Clapp,  Rev.  C.  H. 

Pttvcy,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 

McAusland,  Rev.  T. 
Page,  C. 

Tbntbrdbn-— 

Thakeham—      . 

Hall,  Rev.  C.  B. 

Harwood,  H. 

Hook,  G.  R, 

Wyatt,  H.  R.  P.,  J.P, 
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Tbe    fbUowing  tnbscribing  Unions   do   not    appear  to   have   been  repfe- 
sented  at  the  Conierenoe :— City  of  London,  KlngKleie»  Newbuy. 


The  following  Unions  did  not  appoint  Delegates  to  the  Conference : — 

London.  —  Bennondseir,  Chebea,  St  George's -in -the -East,  St  Geocge's, 
St  Giles  and  St  Geoige,  Greenwich,  Marylebone,  Mile-End  Old  Town,  Shoie- 
ditch,  Southwark,  West  Han^  Wandsworth,  and  Westminster. 

Bb&kshiex. — Essthampstead,  Faringdon,  Hungerford  and  Ramsbuy,  Wan- 
tage, Windsor,  Wokingham. 

Hampshi&k.— Alresford,  AndoTcr,  Catherington,  Christchurch,  Fordingbridge» 
Havant,  Harsley,  Lymington,  New  Forest,  Fetersfield,  Ringwood,  Romaey. 
Southampton,  Stockbridge,  Whitchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  Winchester. 

Kknt.— East  Ashford,  Blean,  Bridge,  Canterbury,  Oranbrook,  Dartfbrd, 
HoUingboume,  Hoo,  Milton,  Romney  Mardi,  Serenoaks,  Sheppey,  Ide  of 
Thanet,  Tonbridge. 

SuRKKY.— Chertsey,  Doiking,  Godstone,  Rdgate. 

Sussex.— Battle,  Brighton,  Chichester,  East  Grinstead,  East  Preston,  Haib^ 
bam,  Lewes,  Midhurst,  Newhaven,  Petwoith,  Rye,  Steyning,  Tioehorst,  UckficJd, 
Westboome,  Westhampnett. 


VISITORS. 


Fleming,  Baldwyn,  L.G.B. 
Lowiy,  A.  B.,  L.G.B. 
Mason,  Miss,  L.G.B. 
Stansfeld,  Miss,  L.G.a 
Ozley,  J.  S.,  L.G.B. 
Akers-Dooglas,  Miss. 
Ashwin,  Rev.  Dr  Hamilton. 
Baker,  G.  E.  Lloyd. 
Bergne,  Sir  Henry,  K.C.B. 
Bathorst,  Mrs. 
Bond,  E.,  M.P. 
Bonsfield,  Sir  W. 
Boulton,  E.  W. 
Biaithwaite,  B. 
Brodie-HaU,  Miss. 
Browne^  Miss  Leigh. 
Clay,  Sir  Arthur,  Bart. 
Close,  Mrs. 
Qose,  Miss. 
Coos,  Miss. 
Cowie,  Miss. 
Curtis,  R.  J. 
Darrell,  Rev.  S.  J. 
Downes,  Mrs. 


Fletdier,  J.  S.,  M.P. 

Harmer,  Miss. 

Hayne,  Miss. 

Hatfield,  Captain  and  Mrs. 

Herring,  E.  C 

Hogg,  Miss. 

Kilgonr,  Miss. 

Lyon,  Miss. 

MacDougall,  Miss. 

Makins,Mi8B. 

Millar,  Miss. 

Milligan,  D. 

Morris,  Mrs. 

Pain,  Mrs. 

Philp,  Miss  F.  P. 

PoweU,  Mrs. 

Savage,  D. 

Shaw,  Mrs  W.  N. 

Smith,  E.  Stockton. 

Rawlence,  Miss. 

Vallance,  W. 

Willink,  H.  G. 

Williamson, '. 
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SUBJECTS   DISCUSSED. 

PA6B 

Infant  Life  Protection.  With  Special  Reference  to 
THE  Act  op  1897.  By  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propsrt,  CkairmoHy 
Fmlham  Board  0/ Guardians     -  -  .  .      606 

The  Poor  Law  in  Relation  to  Underfed  Children.  By 
Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Bart,  Vice-Ckairman^  Admimsiraiive 
Committee^  Charily  Organisation  Society  ...      634 

The  Treatment  of  Young  Mothers  in  Workhouses,  in- 
cluding THE  Question  of  Detention.  By  Miss  Clif- 
ford, Guardian^  Bristol  Union  ....      ^i 

Thursday,  jth  December. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr  Edmond  Foster)  stated  that  apologies 
for  absence  from  the  meeting  had  been  sent  by  the  following : — ^The 
Bishop  of  Southwark,  the  retiring  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (Mr  Gerald  Balfour),  Lord  Avebury,  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Samuel  Provis,  K.C.B.,  Mr  Robert 
Parr  (N.S.P.C.C.),  Miss  Evans,  Mr  J.  J.  Beavan  (Cardiflf),  Mr  A.  J. 
Harris  (Cardiff),  Mrs  Gore,  Mrs  Batters  (Holywell),  Mr  B.  S.  Rown- 
tree  (York),  Mr  E.  B.  Beauchamp  (Redruth),  Mr  A.  G.  Ferrers 
Howell  (Exeter),  Mrs  Fuller  (Corsham),  Mr  H.  Stone  (Norwich), 
Mr  S.  H.  Cowper-Coles  (Crickhowel),  Miss  Tothill,  Mr  J.  Congreve 
(Cambridge^  Mr  J.  Hawkes  (Maidstone),  Mr  H.  J.  Manton  (Bir- 
mingham), and  others. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  Committee's  Report  as  follows : — 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Committee  present  their  Annual  Report,  which  is  satis- 
factory. They  much  regret  that  Sir  William  Chance,  being  Hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  has 
thought  it  well  to  resign  the  Hon.  Secretaryship  of  our  district 
Conference.  We  all  owe  him  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  ability, 
energy,  and  kindliness  with  which  he  has  done  the  work  for  many 
years,  and  are  very  glad  he  will  still  remain  one  of  our  members,  as 
he  has  been  unanimously  elected  a  co-optated  member  of  our  Com- 
mittee in  the  place  of  Sir  Robert  Giffin. 

Sir  William  Chance's  work  has  been  taken  over  by  Mr  Edmond 
Foster,  a  member  of  the  Guildford  Board  of  Guardians. 

The  honour  bestowed  on  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  Sir  William 
Bousfield,  has  given  great  pleasure  to  the  Committee ;  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  very  valuable,  but  unobtrusive  work  for  the  good 
of  the  public  generally,  is  still  recognised. 

The  number  of  Unions  represented  at  the  last  Conference  was 
50  in  all,  15  for  London,  and  35  from  the  provinces;  this  year  the 
numbers  are  19  and   39  respectively.      A  duly  audited  Balance- 
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sheet,  showing  that  a  sum  o(  j£$.  i6s.  yd.  remained  in  hand  at  the 
banning  of  this  year,  was  sent  as  usual  to  all  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  our  district 

The  experiment  made  last  year  of  putting  aside  a  portion  of  time 
for  asking  questions  on  Poor  Law  administration  generally  proved 
successful,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  practice  in  future. 

Our  good  fortune  respecting  Presidents  has  continued,  Mr  Edmond 
H.  Wodehouse,  C.B.,  having  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair 
this  year.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  did  important  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  work ;  from  1863-71  as  Inspector  of  Poor  Law  Schools; 
from  1871-86  as  Poor  Law  and  Local  Government  Board  Inspector 
(his  elaborate  Reports  of  1870  and  1871  on  the  administration  of  out- 
door relief  in  London  and  in  the  country  at  that  time,  are  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  Poor  Law  literature);  and  from  1886-91  as 
Chief  General  Inspector  and  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board ;  from 
1891-1902,  he  took  a  most  responsible  part,  as  Commissioner  of 
Lnlaad  Revenue,  in  the  work  of  another  very  important  Government 
department  We  are  all  much  to  be  congratulated  on  his  having 
accepted  the  invitation  to  act  as  President. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  the  Conference  Committee, 
which  resulted  as  follows : — 

LoNDOfN. — Mrs  E.  Morris,  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert,  and  Mr  G. 
Howlett 

BARKS.— Rev.  F.  C.  Clutterbuck,  Messrs  J.  P.  King  and  H.  G. 
Willink. 

HANTS. — Sir  Richard  Rycroft,  Bart.,  Messrs  E.  S.  Main  and 
Albert  Savage. 

Kent.— Messrs  F.  J.  Allison,  F.  B.  Cobb,  and  H.  Rice. 

SuRRBY.-^Mrs  A.  C.  Pain,  Messrs  B.  Braithwaite  and  IL  A. 
Powell. 

Sussex. — Miss  Brodie  Hall,  Messrs  F.  Tuppeney  and  A.  Weekes. 

The  representatives  of  the  district  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences  were  re-elected ; — 

Miss  Brodie-Hajil  (Eastbourne). 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert  (Fulham). 

Mr  H.  G.  Willink  (Bradfield,  Berks). 

The  President  (Mr  Edmond  H.  Wodehouse,  C.B.),  who  was 
cordially  greeted  on  rising,  said :  When  the  Committee  by  whom  the 
affairs  of  the  Conference  are  administered  did  me  the  honour  to  ask 
me  to  preside  here  to-day,  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  though  much 
of  my  life  was  spent  in  the  service,  first  of  the  old  Poor  Law  Board 
and  then  in  that  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  many  years 
had  elapsed  since  my  connection  with  that  department  had  been 
severed,  and  that  during  those  years  I  had  been  to  a  great  extent  out 
of  .touch  on  questions  of  Poor  Law  administration.     I  felt  also  that 
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in  the  present  somewhat  critical  condition  of  the  Poor  Law,  it  was 
very  desirable  that  the  chair,  at  such  Conferences  as  this,  should 
be  occupied  by  men  whose  words  will  carry  more  weight  than  is 
likely  to  be  attached  to  any  utterances  of  mine.  When,  however, 
your  Committee  adhered  to  the  wish  that  they  expressed,  I  felt  that 
I  must  submit  to  their  commands,  and  trust  to  your  indulgence  in 
any  shortcomings  on  my  part  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  chair- 
man. I  have  said  that  the  present  condition  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
somewhat  critical.  The  mere  fact  of  a  Royal  Commission  having 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  is,  I  think, 
sufficient  evidence  of  this.  There  have  been  for  some  time  past 
unmistakable  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  public  mind  with 
the  Poor  Law,  and  that  feeling  may  be  traced  in  the  references  in 
the  Press  and  in  the  debates  in  Parliament  whenever  Poor  Law 
subjects  come  under  discussion.  So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  I 
think  that  that  dissatisfaction  is  more  strongly  felt,  certainly  it  is 
more  loudly  expressed,  by  those  who  have  themselves  held  aloof 
from  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  than  by  those  who  have 
devoted  their  time  and  labour  to  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  class  of 
persons  make  a  complaint  against  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  commonest 
ground  of  complaint  is  that  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  harshness  of 
the  system.  WeU,  I  cannot  but  think  that  many  of  those  who  bring 
this  charge  of  harshness  have  overlooked,  or  at  any  rate  have  very 
imperfectly  weighed,  some  of  the  important  considerations  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  any  Poor  Law  system  at  all.  Some  people  talk  as 
though  the  Poor  Law  was  a  natural  and  even  a  necessary  condition 
of  things,  whereas  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Poor  Law  is  the  creation 
of  the  State,  and  the  outcome  of  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of 
civilisation.  It  is  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  destitute  persons 
to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  whether  it  be  his  own  fault  or  his  misfortune,  the 
destitute  person  has  the  right  to  the  maintenance  of  his  life  and 
health.  Have  those  who  bring  this  charge  of  harshness  against  the 
Poor  Law  ever  realised  what  a  tremendous  burden  the  State  has  thus 
taken  upon  itself?  Have  they  realised  that  many  of  the  most  pro- 
found thinkers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  burden  is 
greater  than  any  State  could  bear?  As  instances  of  such  men  I 
may  cite  the  names  of  Dr  Chalmers  and  Lord  Brougham,  who  in 
speaking  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1834,  delivered  a  speech  which  was  practically  an  argument  against 
the  existence  of  any  Poor  Law  at  all.  With  all  deference  to  such 
great  authorities  I  am  not  afraid  to  avow  my  own  conviction,  that 
this  burden,  great  as  it  is,  may  safely  be  undertaken  by  the  State, 
provided  that  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  relief  be  fenced  around 
with  adequate  safeguards ;  and  one  of  these  is  that  while  a  destitute 
person  has  the  right  to  relief,  he  has  the  right  to  relief  only,  and  that 
that  should  not  be  extended  to  the  provision  of  employment  for  those 
who,  from  whatever  cause,  fail  to  find  employment  for  themselves. 
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If  it  is,  then  I  am  convinced  that  that  would  be  a  burden  greater 
than  any  State  could  bear.  No  doubt  in  times  when  there  is  an 
exceptional  scarcity  of  employment,  and  it  is  seen  that  that  scarcity 
is  of  a  temporary  and  transient  character,  like  the  Lancashire  cotton 
famine,  then  there  may  be  means  provided  to  enable  the  sufferers  to 
tide  over  the  difficulty  until  the  labour  market  assumes  its  ordinary 
dimensions.  But  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  such  exceptional 
measures  should  be  taken  by  voluntary  effort  and  private  charity  in 
order  to  avoid  the  disastrous  consequences  which  must  necessarily 
result  from  any  encouragement  being  given  to  the  idea  that  the  right 
to  relief  was  to  be  enlarged  and  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the 
possibility  of  a  legal  claim  to  the  right  to  employment.  And 
while  the  relief  given  to  the  destitute  person  must  be  fiill  and 
adequate,  the  conditions  under  which  and  the  form  in  which  it 
should  be  given  must  remain  absolutely  in  the  control  of  the  State 
and  not  of  the  applicant.  Subject  to  these  and  some  other  safe- 
guards, I  believe  that  the  right  to  relief  may  be  safely,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  beneficially,  recognised  by  the  State. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  think  that  that  opinion  has  b^n  borne  out  by  the 
experience  in  those  Unions  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Act  of 
1834  have  been  for  any  considerable  time  carried  out  in  the  spirit 
in  which  the  framers  of  the  Act  intended  it  should  be  carried  out 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  pass  on  to  another  error  which  I  think  is  made 
by  those  who  bring  this  charge  of  harshness  against  the  Poor  Law. 
There  is  great  confusion  in  their  minds  between  Poor  Law  relief  and 
charity  or  almsgiving.  People  talk  as  if  they  were  one,  but  in  my 
opinion  they  are  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  The  very  essence  of 
the  one  is  that  it  is  voluntary,  and  of  the  other  that  it  is  compulsory. 
Even  the  most  determined  of  passive  resisters  has  to  pay  at  last 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  This  confusion  between  Poor  Law 
relief  and  charity  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  strange  one,  because 
I  should  have  thought  that  even  the  most  self-deceiving  person 
must  have  failed  to  persuade  himself  that  when  he  is  paying  his 
rates  he  is  doing  it  in  obedience  to  the  precept  which  bids  him 
give  alms  of  his  goods.  No  doubt  Poor  Law  relief  and  charity 
are  alike  concerned  in  endeavouring  to  alleviate  some  of  the  evils 
which  flow  from  the  extreme  of  poverty;  but  in  dealing  with 
these  evils  Poor  Law  relief  and  charity  ought  to  have  each  its  ap- 
propriate province,  and  they  have  or  ought  to  have  their  appropriate 
methods.  It  is  the  confusion  of  these  that  is  at  the  root  of  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  I  think,  unfairly  said  against  the  Poor  Law. 
Language  is  used  which  would  be  quite  appropriate  if  used  against 
a  committee  who  were  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  alms  of 
voluntary  givers,  but  such  language  is  quite  wide  of  the  mark  if 
applied  to  the  members  and  officials  of  a  public  body  which  is 
aealing  with  money  compulsorily  levied.  The  destitute  persons  who 
apply  have  a  legal  claim  to  relief,  and  the  Guardians  are  the 
trustees  and  administrators.     If  you  agree  with  me  at  all  in  thinking 
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that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  misconception  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  on  the  Poor  Law,  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
welcommg  as  I  do — with  some  reserve — the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Law.  Because,  whatever  else  may  result, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  misconceptions  may  be  corrected. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Whether  the  benefit  which  we  all  hope  from  the 
Commission  will  result  in  fact  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
methods  which  the  Commission  employs,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
they  could  have  a  better  model  than  that  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
same  field  of  labour,  the  Commissioners  of  1832.  How  did  they 
set  about  their  work?  That  Commission  was  equipped  by  the 
Government  with  an  adequate  staff  of  Assistant  Commissioners, 
men  who  were  appointed  not  by  the  Government  but  by  the  Com- 
missioners  themselves.  They  proceeded  at  once  to  send  them  about 
the  country  with  general  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  they  put  implicit  trust  in  the  men  they  appointed, 
and  they  gave  them  a  very  free  hand ;  and  mainly  by  the  assistance 
of  those  Assistant  Commissioners  the  Commission  of  1832  was 
able  to  bring  together  an  immense  amount  of  information  which  they 
set  in  order  and  digested  for  the  foundation  of  their  Report.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  is  one  way  in  which  a  Royal  Commission  may  dis- 
charge its  duties.  There  is  another  way,  which  I  am  afraid  is  more 
prevalent  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is,  the  Commissioners  sit 
round  a  table  in  a  room  in  London  and  examine  a  long  succession 
of  witnesses  on  whatever  may  be  the  subject-matter  of  the  Commis- 
sion. I  think  that  this  last  method  may  be  described  not  so  much 
as  the  ascertainment  of  facts  as  the  collection  of  opinions.  (Heai^ 
hear.)  I  doubt  if  the  work  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Law  can  be  done  by  such  a  method.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  by  going 
down  to  a  varied  selection  of  Unions  in  town  and  country  districts, 
and  standing  by  the  relieving  officer  at  the  pay  station  when  he  is 
distributing  the  relief,  and  by  going  to  the  meetings  of  the  Guardians 
and  by  visiting  the  homes  of  the  recipients  of  the  relief,  and  by 
studying  the  application  and  report  book,  and  by  noting  the  gaps 
which  often  occur  in  the  chain  of  evidence  it  contains — in  short,  by 
ascertaining  on  the  spot  the  difficulties  the  Guardians  and  their 
officers  have  to  surmount — that  Poor  Law  may,  in  my  opinion,  be 
most  usefully  studied.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  I  am  entitled  to  infer 
from  the  manner  in  which  you  have  received  these  remarks  that 
some  of  you  agree  with  me  as  to  the  methods  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission ought  to  adopt,  I  venture  to  hope  you  will  make  your  views 
heard  before  it  is  too  late.  It  is  your  work  which  is  to  be  inquired 
into,  and  you  have  a  paramount  claim  to  insist  that  that  work  and 
the  facts  of  the  case  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  the  people 
generally  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  ihem  to  form  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  matter.  (Cheers.)  I  have  trespassed  too  long 
upon  your  attention — (no,  no) — and  I  thank  you  for  the  patience 
with  which  you  have  listened  to  me.     (Cheers.) 
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Mr  Propert  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

INFANT   LIFE   PROTECTION. 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Act  of  1897. 

By  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  PROPERT, 


When  I  was  invited  by  the  Secretary  to  read  a  paper 
on  the  above  subject,  I  received  at  the  same  time  a 
suggestion  from  an  influential  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  I  should  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  Con- 
ference both  sides  of  the  question,  in  order  that  it  might 
lead  to  a  fuller  and  more  useful  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant problem.  I  think  the  suggestion  was  a  good 
one,  for  no  one  who  has  thought  deeply  and  imparti- 
ally upon  any  great  human  problem  can  deny  that 
every  question  of  importance  may  be  approached  from 
two  sides,  and  the  question  of  legal  Infant  Life  Protec- 
tion is  eminently  a  problem  which  raises  questions  of 
principle,  upon  which  even  high  authorities  may  con- 
scientiously differ. 

The  plan  which  I  propose  to  adopt  in  examining 
this  question  is  to  take  as  wide  and  comprehensive  a 
view  as  possible,  to  deal  with  principles  rather  than 
details;  and  to  lay  before  the  Conference  the  two 
main  points  of  view ;  then  to  leave  it  to  my  hearers 
to  select  that  which  they  believe  to  be  the  sounder  and 
better  in  practice  for  the  community. 

I. 

Arguments  in  Favour  or  State  Interference. 

These  may  be  expressed  first  of  all  in  general 
terms.  The  supply  and  nurture  of  healthy  infents  is 
essential  to  national  prosperity  and  progress.  The 
complicated  fabric  of  society  is  built  on  and  rests  upon 
a  foundation  of  child  life ;  its  stability  will  ultimately 
depend  on  the  ability  of  society  to  produce  and  pre- 
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serve  a  copious  supply  of  healthy  infants.  No  subject, 
then,  can  be  more  important  or  more  worthy  of 
reverent  and  careful  consideration  than  that  of  Infant 
Life  Protection. 

Further,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  the  birth-rate  is 
slowly  but  steadily  declining  and  the  infant  mortality 
rate  remains  stationary,  or  does  not  materially 
decrease,  infant  life  is  becoming  more  valuable, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  increasingly  necessary  that  the 
State  should  interfere,  not  only  for  the  immediate 
welfare  of  infant  life,  but  for  its  own  preservation. 
Advancing  civilisation,  while  it  tends  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  human  family,  does  not  succeed  in  pre- 
serving infant  life ;  we  thus  see  that  if  the  waters  of 
national  continuity  are  not  copiously  maintained,  the 
life  of  the  nation  will  sooner  or  later  dry  up,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  superstructure  of  society  may  prove 
too  weighty  for  its  weakening  foundation.  Such  a 
grave  problem  as  this  demands  inquiry,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  scientific  investigation  rather  than  one  based 
upon  sentiment. 

A  second  series  of  arguments  has  been  urged  in 
favour  of  legislative  interference — ^arguments  raised 
some  thirty  years  ago  mainly  on  sentimental  grounds, 
and  which  have  not  altogether  lost  force  because  they 
frequently  obtain  support  as  a  result  of  the  revelations 
of  our  criminal  courts.  Public  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  from  time  to  time  that  children  are 
frequently  found  by  the  police  deserted  and  dead  in  the 
streets  of  London  and  of  our  great  provincial  towns. 
Some  years  ago  several  of  these  cases  were  traced  to 
two  women  who  undoubtedly  carried  on  wholesale  child 
disposal  as  a  profession.  They  were  brought  to  justice, 
but  public  indignation  was  aroused  and  was  not  satis* 
fied  until  it  was  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  form  of  a  Bill,  proposing  that  no  person  should 
retain  for  hire  or  reward  any  child  under  six  years  of 
age  for   the    purpose    of   maintenance,    without   first 
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obtaining  a  licence  from  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  This 
Bill  failed  to  secure  support,  but  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed  "  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  infants  put  out 
to  nurse  for  hire  by  their  parents." 

We  see  now  that  the  principle  of  Protection  of 
Infants  had  been  conceded  and  formally  recognised  by 
the  nation  in  its  House  of  Commons,  and  it  will  now 
be  useful  to  note  the  progress  of  legislation ;  this 
will  assist  us  to  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  as  to 
whether  we  have  gone  far  enough  in  this  direction. 

Brief  History  of  Legislation. 

A.  In  1872  a  Bill  was  introduced  (as  a  result  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  1871  Select  Committee 
already  mentioned)  proposing  that  no  person  should 
receive  for  hire  two  or  more  infants  under  the  age  of 
one  year y  in  maintenance  apart  from  their  parents^  for 
longer  than  twenty  four  hours  without  a  licence. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  it  was  natural  that 
the  **  whole  hogger"  should  object  to  any  limitation, 
and  desire  protection  to  be  extended  to  all  children 
received  for  hire.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  was 
modified,  and  it  became  law  as  the  1872  Act,  which 
provided  **  that  a  person  could  not  receive  for  hire  mare 
than  one  infant  (or  in  the  case  of  twins,  two  infants) 
under  the  age  of  one  year  for  maintenance  apart  from 
the  parents  for  longer  than  twenty  four  hours,  except  in 
a  house  which  had  been  registered  for  the  purposed 

B.  Apparently  for  eighteen  years  this  Act  gave 
satisfaction;  but  in  1890  an  attempt  was  made  to  amend 
the  1872  Act  by  extending  its  operations  to  '^  any  in- 
fant under  five  years  apart  from  its  parent  for  longer 
than  twentyfour  hours,  except  in  a  registered  housed 
An  amendment  to  limit  its  application  to  illegitimate 
children  was  proposed,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Bill  was  dropped  by  its  promoters. 

C.  In   1896  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Den- 
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high  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  behalf  of  the  London 
County  Council,  which  was  identically  the  same  as  that 
of  1890.  Lord  Herschell  also  in  the  same  year,  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  introduced  a  Bill  proposing  **  that 
any  person  receiving  any  child  under  seven  yearSyfor  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  it  apart  from  its  parents,  should 
Vint  kin  seven  days  register  the  child  at  the  office  $f  the 
local  authority.'' 

The  discussion  upon  these  Bills  ran  upon  the  old 
lines  ;  those  in  favour  of  extension  contending  that  the 
Act  of  1872  only  touched  a  small  proportion  of  cases, 
and  that  the  nefarious  traffic  in  infants  went  on  un- 
abated, and  they  urged  that  protection  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  children  up  to  five  years.  Both  these  Bills 
were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  the  terms  of 
reference  being  "to  consider  the  Infant  Life  Protection 
Bill  and  the  Safety  of  Nurse-Children  Bill,  and  to 
report  to  the  House."  The  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  a  report  to  the  effect  '*  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 

?roceed  further  with  the  Safety  of  Nurse- Children  Bill." 
laving  incorporated  certain  provisions  of  this  Bill  into 
Lord  Denbigh's  Bill,  they  still  excluded  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  one-child  homes,  and  reported  to 
the  House. 

D.  1897.  We  now  come  to  the  Bill  which  was 
the  practical  outcome  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Select 
Committee  just  referred  to.  It  passed  through  both 
Houses  unopposed  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have 
it,  and  is  known  as  the  1897  Act. 

In  order  that  the  Conference  may  have  a  clear  view 
of  the  question  before  it,  I  will  now  give  a  brief  outline 
of  its  provisions  : — 

1 .  1 1  repeals  the  Act  of  1 87  2 .  and  in  its  re-enactments 
extends  the  provision  of  the  original  statute  in  various 
details,  chief  of  which  was  raising  the  age  limit  of  the 
nurse-child  from  one  year  up  to  five. 
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of  a  child,  and  to  remove  any  child  kept  in  a  house  or 
on  premises  deemed  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  purpose. 

(As  the  law  now  stands  the  local  authority  cannot 
interfere  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  child's  health 
is  endangered  by  neglect.) 

(d)  By  making  it  compulsory  for  all  persons  in 
charge  of  nurse-children  to  notify  any  change  in  their 
address.  This  would,  it  is  said,  prevent  a  c^ild  being 
"lost  sight  of." 

These  amendments  would,  say  their  supporters, 
make  the  Act  workable  and  quite  satisfactory. 

Theoretical  Arguments  for  Extension, 

So  far  the  proposals  are  merely  practical,  and  based 
upon  arguments  founded  upon  actual  facts — ^facts  which, 
we  are  all  willing  to  admit,  are  disgraceful  to  our  civil- 
isation ;  but  another  series  of  arguments  still  remains  to 
be  stated,  arguments  based  upon  social  theory  and 
urged  quite  independently  of  facts.  They  come  chiefly 
from  France,  and  are  probably  due  to  the  eloquent 
writings  of  Rousseau  and  the  school  of  thought  which 
he  founded,  and  which  have,  and  do,  profoundly  influ- 
ence,  not  only  French  but  English  legislation;  they 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  "Socialism" — ^if  carried 
out,  the  State  becomes  responsible  for  the  child — it 
removes  the  responsibility  from  the  parent  or  indi- 
vidual to  the  State.  Since  1870  we  have  been  rapidly 
drifting  in  this  direction.  Those  who  support  State 
interference,  whether  consciously  or  not,  are  really 
working  along  this  line,  and  their  justification  for  doing 
so  is,  that  the  State,  acting  in  its  collective  capacity, 
can  produce  better  results  than  individuals  acting  on 
their  own  initiative.  Dr  Concetti  at  a  Congress  on 
Infant  Life  Protection,  held  at  Buda-Pesth,  used  these 
words : — **  Each  child  represents  a  capital.  If  it  dies 
it  is  a  loss ;  if  it  becomes  wicked  it  is  equally  a  loss. 
Society  has  therefore  an  interest  in  preventing  the 
death  of  these  children,  in  preventing  their  physical 
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and  moral  diseases,  and  in  curing  them."  And  Dr 
Kelynack,  M.D.,  at  the  Third  International  Congress 
for  the  Welfare  and  Protection  of  Children,  held  in 
London  in  1902,  said,  "In  seeking  to  secure  a  more 
adequate  protection  for  child  life  there  is  need  for  both 
private  and  public  effort,  domestic,  municipal,  and 
national  enterprise."  Now,  these  are  highly  Social- 
istic statements  expressed  at  International  Congresses, 
and  coming  as  they  do  from  intelligent  experts,  they 
are  worthy  of  respect  and  consideration. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  main  argument  in  favour  of  extended  inspection, 
and  I  pass  on. 

Arguments  against  State  Interference. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  chief  arguments  in 
favour  of  interference  are  drawn  from  mortality  sta- 
tistics. I  must  dispose  of  these  before  I  proceed  to 
my  conclusion.  I  have  taken  these  figures  from  a  very 
wide  area  and  over  an  extended  period,  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  unfair  reasoning  to  take  a  particular  year  or  a 
particular  town  and  argue  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  "  I  saw  three  black  cats,  therefore  all  cats 
are  black  "  is  not  a  method  of  reasoning  which  ought 
to  be  employed  in  arguing  grave  public  questions. 

The  first  table  gives  the  average  death-rate  of  chil- 
dren under  one  year  to  a  thousand  births  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  in  fifteen  important  countries  of  the  world. 

*  Deaths  of  Children  Under  i  Year  to  1,000  Births. 
Average  of  10  Years — 1893-1902. 


Chili 

-    333 

Belgium 

157 

Russia 

-    272 

England  and  Wales  - 

152 

Hungary 

-    224 

The  Netherlands      - 

iS« 

Prussia 

-     199 

West  Australia 

146 

Italy 

-     173 

Switzerland  - 

14s 

Jamaica 

-     171 

Denmark      - 

133 

Ceylon 

-     170 

Scotland 

127 

Fiance 

-     158 

*  These  statistics  are  extracted  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Registrar-General. 
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The  next  table  gives  the  birth-rate  per  i,ooo  of 
population,  legitimate  and  illegitimate ;  also  the  death- 
rate  of  children  under  one  year  to  i,ooo  births,  over  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years  in  England  and  Wales, 


1 

Births  per  1,000 

of  Popolation. 

1879 

-      34-7 

1880 

-      34.2 

I88I 

-      33-9 

1882 

-     33-8 

1883 

-     33-5 

1884 

-     33-6 

1885 

-     329 

1886 

-     328 

1887 

-     319 

1888 

-     312 

1889 

-     311 

1890 

-     30-2 

I89I 

-     31-4 

1892 

-     30-4 

1893 

-     30-7 

1894 

29.6 

1895 

-     303 

1896 

-     29.6 

1897 

29.6 

1898 

-     29.3 

1899 

-     29.1 

1900 

-     28.7 

I90I 

-     28.S 

1902 

-     28.5 

1903 

'     28.4 

Illegitimate  Births 
per  1,000  Births. 

-  48 

-  48 

-  49 

-  49 

-  48 
.  47 
.   48 

-  47 

-  48    - 

-  46 

-  46    - 
44 

42 
42 

-  42 

-  43 

-  43 

-  42 

-  42 

-  42 
40 

-  40 

-  39 

-  39 

-  39 


Deaths  of  Children  tmder 
I  Year  to  i,ooo  Births. 

-  '35 

-  IS3 

-  130 

-  141 

-  137 

-  147 

-  -  138 

-  149 

-  145 

-  136 

-  144 

-  151 

-  149 

-  -  148 

-  159 
■  137 

-  161 

-  148 

-  -  156 
.  i6o 

-  163 

-  154 

-  151 

-  133 

-  13« 


I  now  take  eighteen  typical  counties  of  England, 
showing  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  to  each  i,ooo 
births  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  also  deaths  of  all  chil- 
dren under  one  year  to  i,ooo  births  for  the  same  period. 


County. 

Hereford 
Shropshire 
Cumberland   - 

Illegitimate  Births 

to  each  i,ooo  Births, 

10  years,  z893-Z902. 

Average. 

70 

68 

.         -         65         -         - 

Deaths  of  ChildrcB 

under  i  year  to 

1,000  Births. 

10  years'  avenge. 

109 

iia 

ia8 

Norfolk  - 
North  Vy^ales  - 

-         .         64 

62 

- 

141 
-        136 

Westmoreland 

60 

. 

102 

North  Riding, 

Vorks       -        57 

147 
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niegitimate  Births 

Deaths  of  Children 

Coimty. 

to  each  1,000  Births, 

under  i  year  to 

10  years,  1893-1902. 

1,000  births. 

10  years'  average. 

East  Riding,  Yorks 

52 

- 

164 

Nottingham    - 

s« 

- 

-     164 

West  Riding,  Yorks 

44 

- 

-     163 

Cheshire 

43 

- 

IS4 

Northumberland 

43 

- 

163 

StafiFord  - 

41 

- 

169 

Leicester 

41 

- 

159 

Lancashire     - 

39 

- 

-        178 

London  - 

37 

- 

-        iS» 

Durham  - 

.        36 

- 

-        167 

Warwick 

33 

- 

-        169 

England  and  Wales 

41 

- 

152 

This  table  shows  that  infant  mortality  is  heaviest 
where  illegitimacy  is  least  prevalent,  e.g.,  Warwicki 
Durham,  London,  and  Lancashire ;  and  in  counties 
where  illegitimacy  is  rife  there  you  have  the  lowest 
death-rate,  only  about  lo  per  cent*     Consequently, 

*  It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  give  some  statistics 
relating  to  the  number  of  ill^timate  births  in  England  and  Wales :— 


niegiti- 

mate 

Total  Number  of 

Yen. 

PopolatioD. 

Births 

Illegitimate  Births 
Kegisteted. 

in  1,000 

Births. 

1845 

16,739.136 

70 

38.241 

1850 

17.773.3a4 

68 

40,306 

1855 

18,839,000 

64 

40,783 

i860 

19,903,713 

64 

43.693 

1865 

31,145,151 

63 

46,585 

1870 

33,501,316 

56 

44,737 

1875 

34,043,974 

48 

40,813 

1880 

35,714,388 

48 

4«.542 

1885 

37,330,706 

48 

42,793 

1890 

28,763,673 

44 

38.4" 

1895 

30.4S».S«8 

43 

38.836 

1900 

33,349,187 

40 

36,814 

1903 

33.378,338 

39 

37,30a 

(The  registration  of  births  was  made  compulsory  in  1874.) 
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there  seems  little  ground  for  urging  infant  life  protec- 
tion in  connection  with  illegitimapy,  and  possibly  as 
little  in  the  case  of  children  placed  out  to  nurse.  The 
high  mortality  is  in  large  centres  of  population  and 
not  among  small  illegitimate  families  but  among  large 
legitimate  ones.  My  own  conclusion  is  that  artificial 
legislative  protection  has  extremely  little  influence  in 
preserving  infant  life,  and,  if  the  Act  were  entirely 
withdrawn,  little  or  no  difference  would  be  shown 
in  mortality  statistics.  Great  economic  influences  are 
at  work,  and  to  suppose  that  these  can  be  permanendy 
arrested  by  artificial  methods  is  the  wildest  of  delusions. 

We  must  therefore  look  for  means  other  than  the 
addition  of  a  few  clauses  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  remedy  a  great  national  evil.  I  believe  that  the 
primary  cause  of  high  mortality  amongst  infants  is 
imprbper  feeding,  arising  not  from  neglect  or  want  of 
natural  affection,  but  from  blind  ignorance.  This  is 
not  a  statement  which  I  make  upon  hearsay,  or  upon 
the  aurfiority  of  others.  For  over  twenty  years  I  have 
lived  among  the  poor,  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
districts  of  the  Metropolis.  Day  by  day  I  have  gone 
in  and  out  among  the  people,  and,  moreover,  I  may 
add  that  in  the  particular  district  to  which  I  refer,  the 
nurse-child  abounds.  The  conclusion  which  I  have 
come  to  as  a  result  of  careful  observation  Is  this,  that 
no  amount  of  legislation  or  inspection  can  make  up  for 
defective  education.  If  the  supporters  of  extension  of 
inspection  are  logical  they  will  not  limit  it  to  children 
who  are  boarded  out  for  hire,  but  will  extend  it  to  cUl 
children,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  and  of  whatever 
class. 

The  tendency  of  all  Socialistic  legislation  is  to  aim 
at  a  certain  point ;  but  when  this  position  is  reached 
new  conditions  are  set  up  which  require  it  to  go 
further.  Extend  this  Act  in  the  manner  proposed,  and 
numberless  arguments  will  be  left  in  favour  of  still 
further  extension.     We  notice  this  tendency  in  our 
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education  legislation ;  we  shall  see  it  for  certain  in 
the  attempt  to  legislate  for  the  unemployed.  But  I 
must  not  digress,  but  continue  my  main  line  of  argu- 
ment against  extension.  We  already  see  that  this  law 
is  largely  inoperative:  a  law  which  is  not  enforced  is 
worse  than  useless.  The  Chief  Officer  of  the  Public 
Control  Department  of  the  London  County  Council  says 
*'that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Local  Authority 
in  London  (where  the  best  use  of  the  present  Act  is 
made)  or  large  cities  to  keep  in  touch  with  single 
infant  cases "  {^de  Blue-book),  and  we  must  remern-* 
b»  that  this  officer  has  had  control  of  infant  life 
protection  in  London  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

Such  weighty  evidence  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
general  result  of  extension  would  be  to  make  a  great 
part  of  the  Act  as  much  a  dead  letter  even  in  London 
as  the  whole  is  at  present  in  the  country.  If  the 
country  districts  do  not  make  use  of  it  now,  why 
should  they  suddenly  become  enamoured  of  it  if  more 
widely  extended.'^  Again,  according  to  this  official 
(Mr  Spencer),  there  seems  little  or  no  reason  for  ex- 
tending the  Act  to  one-child  homes,  for,  he  says  in 
another  place,  "  In  the  opinion  of  the  Inspectors  the 
single  infant  receives  as  much  care  add  attention  as 
the  average  of  the  children  of  the  poor."  Time  will 
not  allow  me  to  develop  this  argument,  so  I  pass  to 
my  conclusion. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  with  much  truth, 
that  the  better  class  of  foster-mother  would  strongly 
object  to  notification  and  inspection.  I  cannot  quote 
a  higher  authority  than  the  late  Dr  Barnardo,  who 
said,  **  The  best  houses  will  not  register — the  unr 
registered  houses  are  of  higher  quality — ^you  wouid 
generally  lower  the  class  and  quality  of  foster-mothers 
throughout  the  country.*' 

Another  high  authority.  Miss  Mason(Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector  for  boarded-out  children),  says, 
**  No  authority  can  choose  or  find  homes  for  people's 
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own  children,  or  make  themselves  responsible  for  their 
fitness." 

If  the  Act  be  extended  as  proposed,  I  believe  that 
it  would  hamper  both  the  efforts  of  mothers  in  search  of 
suitable  homes  and  foster-mothers,  by  restricting  their 
supply,  and  the  endeavours  of  numerous  rescue  societies 
which  help  both  the  mother  and  child.  After  twenty 
years*  experience  among  the  people,  my  faith  in  human 
nature  is  not  shaken  :  women,  almost  without  exception, 
passionately  love  their  babies.  Those  who  devote 
themselves  to  helping  the  "  fallen  "  find  no  influence 
more  potent  than  the  natural  love  of  the  mother  for 
her  child,  and  there  is  no  place  in  which  this  natural 
instinct  can  be  so  easily  encouraged  and  exercised  as 
in  the  uninspected,  unofficial,  and  better  class  of  home 
found  by  a  relation  or  true  friend,  or  one  of  the 
numerous  rescue  associations.  The  extension  of  the 
Act  would,  in  my  opinion,  hamper  much  of  the  good 
work  now  being  carried  on  by  voluntary  effort,  and 
would  lead  to  tne  loss  or  serious  diminution  of  this 
better  type  of  home ;  moreover,  the  law  would  be  very 
easily  evaded  by  the  unprincipled  people  at  whom  it 
aims. 

In  conclusion  I  cannot  do  better  than  by  quot- 
ing words  used  at  the  International  Congress  for 
the  Welfare  and  Protection  of  Children,  held  in 
London,  1902,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty 
King  Edward  VI L:  ''It  is  useless  to  agitate  for 
legislative  reform,  unless  at  the  same  time  proper 
means  are  taken  to  educate  public  opinion.  State 
control  must  prove  ineffective  in  practice,  unless  sup- 
ported and  enforced  by  public  opinion,  .  .  .  and  while 
proclaiming  the  importance  of  national  or  collective 
responsibility,  it  is  very  needful  to  insist  on  the  claims 
of  mdividual  or  personal  duty.  ...  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  excessive  infantile  mortality  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  outcome  of  avoidable  causes  and 
removable  conditions.      Ignorance  is  the  chief  etio- 
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logical  agent,  and  to  education  we  must  look  for 
the  surest  means  of  relief,  and  the  only  adequate 
channel  whereby  we  may  secure  and  maintain  national 
efficiency."  My  last  word  then  is,  extend  and  deepen 
education  rather  than  legislation. 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Zanetti  (Inspector  under  the  Act  in  the  Chorlton  Union) 
said  she  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  paper  as  she 
had  only  just  received  a  copy  of  it,  but  in  glancing  over  it  she  was 
amused  to  see  how  many  of  the  points  she  intended  to  use  as 
arguments  one  way  had  been  used  in  quite  the  opposite  way  in  the 
paper.  This  was  not  a  question  where  principle  should  be  con- 
sidered, as  they  had  had  eight  years*  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  Act  It  was  to  detail  they  must  look.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  her 
opinion  the  value  of  inspection  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
children  could  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Its  effects  were  seen  usually 
in  a  steady  improvement  in  the  cases.  Many  of  the  cases  in 
which  a  lump  sum  was  paid  for  adoption  resulted  in  diabolical 
cruelty.  She  recently  unearthed  a  woman  whom  she  had  lost  sight 
of,  the  woman  having  had  no  option  but  to  remove  to  another  neigh- 
bourhood for  five  or  six  years.  She  (the  speaker)  found  the  woman, 
a  very  bad  foster-mother,  nursing  a  child  of  two  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  while  upstairs  lay  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  a  few  months  old. 
She  was  convicted,  and  the  Justices  ordered  the  forfeiture  of  the 
amount  received  with  the  children,  but  that  was  useless,  as  it  had 
already  been  spent.  That  woman  would  have  got  away  scot-free 
but  for  a  prosecution  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  and  a  sentence  of  three  months'  imprisonment 
for  nc^ect.  In  another  case  the  premium  paid  to  a  man  and 
woman  who  traded  in  the  adoption  of  infants  was  as  much  as  ;^25o, 
and  in  regard  to  another  child  ;^6o,  and  the  children  were  in  turn 
handed  to  other  persons  for  premiums  which  showed  an  enormous 
profit  on  the  transaction.  The  proceedings  against  such  persons 
were  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  and  could  only  be  success- 
ful if  started  within  six  months  of  the  offence.  Opposition  to 
inspection  had  come  mainly  from  one  source.  The  suggested  amend- 
ment of  the  law  was  carried  by  an  enormous  majority  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  for  the  Welfare  and  Protection  of  Children,*  held 
in  London  in  1902,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty  the  King  and 
H.R.H.  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Argyll).  The  most  unsatis- 
factory cases  were  the  single  baby  cases,  where  a  baby  farmer  who 
had  been  deprived  of  her  licence  continued  to  nurse  one  child.    She 

*  Secretary,  Mr  W.  G.  Lewis  (Barrister-at-Law),  8  WelU  Street,  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  London,  W.C. 
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would  like  to  ask  the  rescue  societies  whether  their  work  woukl  he 
so  satisfactory  unless  they  had  regular  inspection  of  the  cases,  and 
why  then  inspection  should  not  be  extended  to  all  the  cases  throu^ 
out  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  best  foster-mothers  did  not 
object  to  inspection;  they  were  glad  to  show  how  the  child  was 
getting  on.  It  was  also  a  protection  against  the  slanderous  accusa- 
tions of  unfriendly  neighbours.  One  great  argument  against  inspec- 
tion was  that  the  children  were  often  taken  for  love  of  them ;  but 
that  would  be  chiefly  by  near  relatives  who  were  already  exempt  from 
inspection.  She  was  strongly  against  the  foster-mo^er  being  the 
friend  of  the  mother  of  the  illegitimate  child.  If  the  rescue  societies 
opposed  inspection — those  in  the  North  did  not  oppose  it — would  it 
not  be  possible  to  get  some  exemption  for  the  cases  which  the 
societies  would  undertake  to  inspect  ?  The  official  visits  were  not 
objected  to  if  they  were  made  by  the  right  people.  The  Act  was 
permissive,  and  what  the  Guardians  often  did  was  to  appoint  the 
relieving  officer,  with  an  addition  of  £$  ^^  ^^^  salary  of  that 
already  overworked  official.  In  one  small  village  in  Derbyshire  they 
had  appointed  the  local  bill-sticker  at  j£$  a  year.  (Laughter.)  In- 
telligent sympathetic  inspection  often  resulted  in  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  child  that  its  relatives  were  pleased  to 
adopt  it  themselves.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Brodie  Hall  (Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law 
Conferences)  said  that  the  Union  she  represented  (Eastbourne)  was^ 
she  believed,  the  only  one  in  the  South  of  England  which  had  ap- 
pointed a  special  lady  inspector  to  work  under  this  Act ;  hence  she 
had  had  unusual  opportunities  of  investigating  the  effect  of  the  Act 
and  its  weak  points.  It  was  with  regret  she  found  herself  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr  Propert — one  of  the  most  active  Guardians  in  London. 
But  the  cause  of  their  disagreement  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Ix)ndon,  and  she  a  country.  Guardian.  This  Act  was  in 
London  worked  by  the  London  County  Council,  in  the  country  by 
Guardians ;  and  its  administration  in  London  was  under  such  totally 
different  conditions,  both  as  to  facility  of  inspection  and  of  informa- 
tion, that  even  the  one-child  cases  were  usually  known  and  watched. 
Hence  opposition  to  the  Amending  Bill  sometimes  came  from 
London  Guardians,  who  saw  no  need  of  it.  But  in  a  far  greater 
d^ee  did  strenuous  opposition  come  from  London  rescue  sociedes, 
and  they  had  persistently  blocked,  through  their  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment during  every  session,  the  endeavours  those  of  her  own  way  of 
thinking  had  made  to  get  the  Act  amended.  Their  opposition  was 
to  the  inspection  of  homes  where  only  one  child  was  taken  for  hire, 
solely  on  the  ground  that  London  rescue  workers  considered  it 
would  hamper  them  in  finding  good  homes  for  illegitimate  children. 
This  contention  had  not  a  shadow  of  proof ;  but  even  if  it  had,  was 
it  reasonable  that  the  whole  country  should  be  deprived  of  legislation 
for  those  children,  in  order  to  secure  better  terms  for  a  certain  class 
of  child  in  London  ?    The  Act  could  easily  be  made  to  exclude 
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London  area.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  quite  agreed  with  Mr  Propert 
that  "  there  is  little  ground  for  urging  infant  life  protection  in  con- 
nection with  illegitimacy."  Why  should  he  himself  do  so?  The 
Act  had  in  its  intention  and  scope  no  connection  with  the  records  of 
illegitimacy.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  essentially  an  Act  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty,  neglect,  and  improper  housing  of  all  children  who 
were  being  brought  up— ^/^r  hire^  away  from  their  natural  protector, 
the  parent — by  strangers  who  had  no  incentive  but  humanity  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  child,  and  who  were,  when  humane,  often  so 
grossly  ignorant,  that  the  child's  life  and  health  are  at  stake.  (Hear, 
hear.)  She  (Miss  Brodie  Hall)  could  not  admit,  as  Mr  Propert  put 
it,  that  "  the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  extension  were  drawn  from 
mortality  statistics " ;  but  taking  these  into  account,  was  it  satisfac- 
tory that  of  the  twelve  European  countries  he  named  (tropical  coun- 
tries were  not  comparable),  England  came  only  half-way  (seventh) 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  of  mortality  ?  Mr  Propert  made 
two  admissions  in  his  paper  which  ought  to  ensure  his  approval  of 
the  proposed  amendments.  He  said,  "The  supply  of  healthy  infants 
is  essential  to  national  prosperity  and  progress."  Now  one  of  the 
chief  points  in  favour  of  inspecting  one-child  homes  was  that  the 
inspector  might  by  advice  and  supervision  assist  the  foster-parent  in 
proper  treatment  of  the  child.  One  of  the  saddest  facts  in  this 
matter  was  not  only  the  great  mortality  of  those  infants,  but  that  they 
were  often  just  kept  alive,  and  from  ill-treatment,  underfeeding,  &c., 
they  grew  up  diseased,  puny  weaklings,  a  loss  and  burden  to  the 
State.  Secondly,  Mr  Propert  admitted  that  "the  principle  of  pro- 
tection of  infants  has  been  conceded  by  the  nation  in  the  House  of 
Commons."  If  that  were  so,  could  anything  be  more  incompre- 
hensible than  that  the  House  of  Commons  recognised  that  the  life 
and  health  of  two  children  under  one  roof  must  be  protected,  but 
that  a  single  child  under  the  same  roof  might  be  starved,  ill-treated, 
even  slowly  done  to  death,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  State  ?  She  had  found  that  unsatisfactory  persons,  who  had  had 
two  or  more  children,  and  came  therefore  under  the  Act,  had,  on 
complaint  being  made,  got  rid  of  all  but  one,  and  so  also  got  rid  of 
inspection.  Was  not  their  exclusion  from  the  Act  almost  a  hint  to 
them  to  do  this?  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Propert  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Mr  Spencer.  She  would  also  like  to  quote  Mr  Spencer's  opinion, 
given  three  weeks  before  the  one  given  by  Mr  Propert,  in  which  he 
urged  the  inclusion  of  the  one-child  cases  in  the  present  Act : — "  The 
experience  of  the  inspectors  (in  the  Metropolis)  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  conditions  of  infants  kept  in  uninspected  houses  are  not  nearly 
so  good  as  those  at  inspected  houses.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  worst  cases  we 
have  come  across  are  cases  where  only  one  infant  under  the  age  of  a 
year  is  kept.  .  .  .  The  inspector  will  give  more  detailed  information  as 
to  trafficking  in  infants  where  only  one  is  dealt  with  at  a  time,"  That 
was  a  specimen  of  Mr  Spencer's  sudden  change  of  opinion  when  pressed 
by  the  London  rescue  societies  to  support  their  views.    (Hear,  hear, 
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aadUoghter.)  Miss  Mason's  opinion  appeared  whoUy  beside  the  mariL 
No  ooe  asked  that  the  Act  might  require  ^'  an  authority  to  dioose  or 
tnc  homes  for  people  s  children,  or  make  themselves  re^KWisiMe  for 
their  dmess.''  Miss  Mason  spent  her  life  inspecting,  and  voy 
stnc^ecrly  she  did  it — (hear,  bear) — and  yet  the  children  Miss  Masoo 
inspected  were  already  inspected  and  supervised  by  a  local  Com- 
nnnee  cenined  for  the  purpose  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Sne  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Mason  if  she  would  agree  to  a  proposal 
to  omit  from  inspection  all  homes  where  only  one  child  was  boarded 
OQC  cocidning  her  visits  to  those  who  take  two  or  more  Poor  Law 
children  ?  She  could  safely  answer  for  her — No.  (Hear,  hear.)  As 
regards  the  number  of  cases  which  came  under  the  Act  in  the  East- 
bourne Union,  barely  one-6fth  of  the  total  nuise-children  are  Uioie 
whom  the  Act  applied  to,  while  in  Miss  Zanetti's  Union  the  propor- 
uoo  was  about  one-third  of  the  total  numbeis.  The  greatest  objec- 
tioo  to  the  present  Aa  was  its  inconsistency  in  protecting  two 
children  put  out  for  hire  and  not  single  cases.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  CuFFORD  (Member  of  the  Central  Committee  <^  Poor  Law 
Conferences)  said  that  she  was  sorry  to  differ  from  Mr  Prc^Krt 
The  arguments  which  applied  to  the  inspection  oi  more  than  one 
child,  applicrd  with  as  much  force  to  the  singleH:hild  cases.  It  was  a 
question  not  merely  of  life  or  death  but  of  humanity.  The  Bristol 
Guaiduuis  hid,  since  1S98,  had  two  lady  inspectors  at  work  for  the 
who.e  of  iheir  area,  and  they  voluntarily  undertook  the  inflection  of 
all  the  single  cases  they  could  hear  of.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  had  the 
notes  of  thirt) -two  of  the  latter  cases,  and  thirteen  of  the  diildreD 
were  found  to  be  with  persons  of  terribly  drunken  habits.  In  one 
case  the  foster-mother,  while  drunk,  dropped  the  child  to  the  floor,  and 
the  child  died  in  consequence  of  Uie  fail.  In  the  other  cases  there 
was  the  most  serious  neglect  Another  of  the  foster-motbas  was  a 
wonum  to  whom  two  or  three  children  were  traced,  and  who  had  just 
been  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude  for  the  attempted  munkr 
of  one  of  her  adopted  children.  In  each  of  the  thirty-two  cases  they 
were  able  to  move  the  child  to  better  homes.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  (rf 
the  inspectors  a  few  da)'s  ago  told  her  (Miss  Clifford)  that  in  only  one 
instance  hid  she  ever  known  a  proper  person  having  the  chaige  of 
children  object  to  inspection.  Most  of  the  women  were  very  glad  to 
have  the  \4sits  of  the  inspectors,  and  the  mothers  were  extzemdy  ^bd 
to  have  the  inspectors  call  to  see  that  the  children  were  properly  tre^ed. 
It  had  not  been  proved  that  any  one  did  object  to  the  friendly  visit  of 
the  right  kind  of  person.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  mother  who  was  dcnng  wdl 
by  a  child,  no  matter  what  her  position  might  be,  always  wdcomed  a 
lady  inspector  It  was  impossible  to  say  what  the  statistics  of  the 
mortality  of  illegitimate  children  in  Bristol  were,  but  this  she  could  say, 
that  comparatively  seldom,  when  a  woman  returned  to  the  Workhouse 
for  her  second  or  third  confinement,  was  the  elder  child  still  living. 
Her  belief  was  that  the  mortality  in  Bristol  was  immense.  She  stroi^y 
hoped  that  the  Act  would  be  amended.    (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mrs  Adam  Deans  (Woolwich)  said  that  inspection  had  borne 
good  fruit  It  was  ignorance  rather  than  culpability  that  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  infant  mortality  and  misery.  The  inspectors 
would  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  educationally. 

Mr  F.  J.  Hendy  (South  Stoneham)  said  that  he  was  in  agree- 
ment with  much  of  what  Mr  Propert  had  stated.  He  would  like  to 
see  the  Act  extended  to  single-child  cases.  (Hear,  hear.)  Experi- 
ence showed  that  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
children  as  the  result  of  inspection.  A  great  deal  of  infant  mortality 
was  due  to  ignorance.  Drunkenness  and  insanitary  surroundings 
were  also  contributory  causes. 

Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences)  said  that  many  of  them  came 
from  country  districts,  and  they  would  like  to  hear  how  the  system  of 
inspection  could  be  applied  to  country  districts.  It  was  generally 
handed  over  to  the  relieving  officer.  He  would  like  to  know  whether 
Miss  Zanetti  considered  it  a  desirable  thing  for  the  relieving  officer 
to  carry  out  the  inspection ;  his  own  opinion  was  entirely  against  it, 
but  the  difficulty  was  that  in  the  average  rural  Union  there  was  such 
a  small  number  of  children  that  it  would  not  justify  the  appointment 
of  a  special  inspector  for  the  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  towns.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Zanetti  replied  that  in  the  country  Unions  the  work  had 
been  very  much  neglected  or  tacked  on  at  a  nominal  salary  to  the 
duties  of  the  relieving  officer.  Perhaps  a  combination  of  two  or 
three  Unions  would  meet  the  case.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  was  very 
much  against  the  appointment  of  a  man  at  all.  It  was  not  the  place 
for  a  '*  mere  man."  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  When  she  first  went 
out  to  inspect  children  she  was  very  nervous  and  feared  a  hostile 
reception,  but  the  first  woman  she  called  upon  put  her  at  her  ease, 
saying  she  was  really  glad  to  see  her,  and  adding  that  when  she  was 
told  they  were  going  to  be  inspected  she  could  not  sleep  a  wink  as  she 
thought  it  meant  the  visit  of  a  policeman.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
Woman  to  woman,  and  inspection  could  be  easily  done.   (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Packman  (Strood)  said  that  the  difficulties  of  feeding  would 
be  largely  overcome  if  women  would  only  suckle  their  babes,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  as  in  bottle  feeding.  She  would  suggest 
that  the  duty  of  inspection  might  be  undertaken  in  small  Unions 
by  a  nurse. 

Miss  Brodie  Hall  said  that  there  were  ladies  who  would  be 
willing  to  make  the  inspection. 

Mr  Preston  (Hastings)  asked  whether  ladies  could  be  appointed 
for  the  duty.     Replying  to  this  and  one  or  two  other  queries, 

Mr  Baldwvn  Fleming  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector) 
quoted  the  Act,  and  said  that  the  local  authority  might  appoint  such 
persons  they  thought  fit  for  the  post.  The  Act  defined  the  "local 
authority,^'  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  appointment  of  an  honorary  official. 
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Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert  said  that  he  felt  somewhat  like  a  Poor 
Law  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  should  go  on  crying. 
He  had  striven  to  put  that  day's  question  on  the  plane  of  principle, 
but  the  moment  the  discussion  began  it  fell  to  detail,  and  that  was 
typical  of  the  fault  of  the  Poor  I^w  Guardians — they  lost  them- 
selves in  a  mass  of  detail  and  ignored  the  principle  which  ought  to 
animate  them  in  their  work.  He  contended  that  the  principles 
of  the  paper  had  not  been  shaken  in  the  least ;  the  arguments  in 
fietvour  of  inspection  were  mainly  sentimental.  The  great  question  of 
illegitimacy  was  involved,  and  if  they  were  going  to  take  away  the 
burden  which  nature  had  imposed  upon  these  women  they  were 
going  to  do  much  to  arrest  the  decrease  of  illegitimacy  which  had 
been  a  gratifying  feature  in  recent  years.  He  did  not  think  that 
there  was  more  cruelty  and  suffering  in  the  homes  of  the  nurse- 
children  than  in  ordinary  houses  of  the  same  class  of  people — in  fact 
the  woman  who  received  a  payment  for  the  child  was  often  animated 
by  a  sense  of  duty  which  was  not  always  found  elsewhere. 

Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Bart.,  then  read  the  following  paper  r — 


THE  POOR  LAW  IN  RELATION  TO 

UNDERFED  CHILDREN. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  CLAY,  Bart., 

Via-Chairmam^  AdministraHvi  C0mmiiUt,  Ckariiy  OfjmmtaiwM  S^cu^. 


No  one  who  marks  the  recent  change  in  treatment  of 
social  questions  of  the  day,  can  have  failed  to  notice 
how  greatly  the  deterrent  action  of  the  administration 
of  Poor  Law  relief  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  especially 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  how  marked  has  been  the 
effect  upon  the  returns  of  pauperism. 

Various  causes  have  co-operated  in  producing  this 
change.  Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  Democracy  as  it  gradually  becomes  conscious  of  its 
power  to  force  administration  into  the  direction  it 
chooses ;  partly  also  it  is  due  to  the  energetic  pro- 
pagandism  of  State  Socialism,  a  policy  naturally 
popular  with  the  "  have  nots,"  and  attractive  to  young 
enthusiasts,  and  to  the  kind-hearted  but  (socially 
speaking)  ignorant  of  all  classes ;  another  cause  is  the 
marked  increase  of  public  sympathy  for  distress,  but 
the  cause  which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  the  result  is 
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an  absence  of  opposition,  which  is  due  to  the  almost 
complete  forgettulness  of  the  bitter  experience  which 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
of  1834. 

The  effect  of  a  social  policy  which  had  attempted 
to  administer  relief  upon  philanthropic  and  charitable 
principles  had  been  to  bring  the  nation  at  that  time  to 
the  very  verge  of  ruin.  The  wise  and  courageous  men 
who  then  guided  the  country  back  from  this  precipice 
into  a  path  of  comparative  safety  saw  with  the  utmost 
clearness  that  whilst  true  co-operation  between  wisely 
ordered  philanthropic  effort  and  the  Poor  Law  would 
be  beneficial,  any  confusion  of  their  respective  functions 
would  be  most  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  poor 
themselves  as  well  as  to  society,  and  would  certainly  tend 
to  encourage  and  perpetuate  the  evil  of  pauperism.  The 
necessity  for  some  form  of  public  relief  for  destitution 
is  a  damnosa  hcereditas  from  remoter  times,  but  grant- 
ing the  necessity  the  system  upon  which  alone  such 
relief  can  be  safely  given  is  very  clearly  set  out  in  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834.  Every  line  of 
this  Act  enforces  the  warning  that  in  its  administration, 
sentiment  and  philanthropy  must  be  discarded,  and 
the  provisions  securing  the  deterrent  character  of  the 
relief  must  be  rigorously  enforced  if  increase  of  pauper- 
ism is  to  be  avoided. 

The  authors  of  this  Act  foresaw  that  the  demand 
thus  made  upon  its  administrators,  themselves  drawn 
from  the  same  neighbourhood,  sometimes  even  from 
the  same  class  as  those  whose  distress  they  would  have 
to  relieve,  would  be  greater  than  average  human 
nature  could  be  expected  to  fulfil,  and  they  felt  that  in 
order  to  secure  efficient  and  consistent  action  the  Act 
should  be  officially  directed.  This,  however,  was  not 
to  be,  and  the  natural  result  of  popular  administration, 
foreseen  and  foretold  by  Sir  George  NichoUs  as  certain 
to  follow,  when  once  the  lessons  taught  had  passed 
from  the  public  mind,  is  now  upon  us. 
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Unhappily,  the  country  is  as  yet  by  no  means  alive 
to  the  effect  of  lax  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
adding  to  and  complicating  the  difficulty  of  the  ques- 
tion of  unemployment.  A  striking  instance  of  what 
the  co-operation  of  Poor  Law  with  philanthropy  can 
accomplish  under  Socialistic  direction,  in  the  way  of 
the  gratuitous  production  of  paupers  and  consequent 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  is  given  by 
the  recent  history  of  Poplar. 

Sir  William  Chance  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Times, 
published  on  14th  November,  gives  the  following 
figures,  which  speak  for  themselves  : — 


Poplar  Union. 

Mean  pauperism  (exclusive  of  lunatics,  idiots,  im- 
beciles, and  vagrants),  and  expenditure  on  poor  relief 
in  the  Poplar  Union  for  the  undermentioned  years  : — 


Popula- 

Year 
Ended 
T^dy 
Day. 

Mean  Pauperism. 

Expenditure  on 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

ToUl. 

In-Main- 
tenance. 

Out- 
Relief. 

TotaL 

166,748 
169,267 
168,902 

1891 
1896 
1901 

1905 

1,989 
2,716 
2,696 
3,338 

1,608 

2,175 
2,470 
6,011 

3,597 
4,892 
5,166 
9,349 

^^26,795 

39,523 
46,924 

*63,5I2 

;^9,325 
13,064 
16,432 

♦26,972 

^36,9*0 

53,587 

63,356 

♦90,484 

*  Figures  for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1904,  taken  from  the  half-yearly 
returns  of  expenditure  under  these  two  heads. 


These  figures  are  all  the  more  instructive  when  com- 
pared as  they  are  in  the  same  letter  with  similar  statis- 
tics from  a  neighbouring  borough  also  extremely  poor, 
but  one  of  the  small  number  of  Unions  in  which  the 
lessons  taught  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
have  not  been  forgotten.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  this  Union  are  : — 
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PopnU- 

Year 
Ended 

Day. 

Mean  Pauperism. 

Expenditure  on 

Indoor. 

Outdoor 

Total. 

In-Main- 
tenance. 

Out- 
ReUef. 

Total. 

129,132 
120,162 
129,728 

1891 
1896 
1 901 
1905 

2,199 

2,505 
2,101 

2,436 

1,116 

1,035 
742 
505 

3,315 
3,540 
2,843 
2,941 

;f29,o75 

38,081 

43,639 

*38,349 

;^5»MO 

5,000 

4,452 

*3,o45 

;^34,2I5 
43,081 
48,091 

*4i,394 

*  Figures  for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1904,  taken  from  the  half-yearly 
returns  oif  expenditure  under  these  two  heads. 

Great  hopes  appear  to  be  founded  upon  the  pro- 
mised Poor  Law  Commission,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  system  can  be  devised  more  efficacious  in 
relieving  destitution  without  encouraging  pauperism 
than  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  if  properly 
administered.  The  chief  hope  that  any  real  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mission appears  to  be  the  possibility,  in  view  of  the 
abundant  evidence  of  the  results  of  lax  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  that  the  Commission  may  propose  a 
drastic  remedy  for  this  great  evil,  and  that  the  nation, 
convinced  of  its  extent,  will  endorse  and  support  their 
proposal. 

So  far  as  regards  able-bodied  adults,  the  change  in 
Poor  Law  administration  to  which  I  referred  seems  to 
have  worked  unmixed  evil.  How  far  the  result  of  its 
operation  in  the  case  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  in  the 
great  improvement  in  medical  relief,  has  been  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  are  questions  upon 
which  I  will  not  touch  ;  but  there  is  one  way  in  which 
the  growth  of  humane  feeling  has  brought  about 
changes  in  the  law,  and  has  influenced  its  administra- 
tion, which  I  think  meets  with  universal  approval — I 
refer  to  the  changes  in  the  law  relating  to  children. 

I  feel  I  ought  to  apologise  for  so  long  a  preamble 
before  coming  to  the  special  subject  of  this  paper, 
namely,  the  relation  of  the  Poor  Law  to  that  particular 
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class  of  school  children  vaguely  called  underfed,  and 
now  brought  into  new  relations  with  the  Guardians  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  (Relief  of  School  Chil- 
dren^ Order,  1905.  My  excuse  for  troubling  you  with 
this  introduction  is,  that  I  find  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
questions  affecting  children  as  if  they  were  social  units 
apart  from  the  parents,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
impossible  task  to  relieve  their  distress  without  in- 
volving the  parents  in  the  operation,  and  thus  a  short 
survey  of  the  effect  of  the  present  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fitting  preliminary 
to  any  adequate  discussion  of  this  Order. 

So  far  as  the  underfeeding  of  school  children  is 
caused  by  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  its  extent  must 
always  be  affected  by  the  local  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  even  where  the  underfeeding  is  the 
consequence  not  of  actual  want  of  means,  but  of 
neglect,  firm  administration  has  a  great  effect  in  counter- 
acting a  tendency  to  misconduct,  of  which  the  neglect 
of  children  is  only  one  symptom,  and  which  so  often 
necessitates  an  application  to  the  Guardians,  a  resource 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  offers  no  attractions. 

For  convenience,  underfed  school  children  may  be 
thus  classified : — 

Class  L  Those  whose  parents  are  permanently 
unable  to  support  them. 

Class  II.  Those  whose  parents,  owing  to  tem- 
porary want  of  employment,  accident,  or  illness,  are 
unable  to  feed  them. 

Class  III.  Those  whose  parents  are  able  to  support 
them  adequately,  but  neglect  to  do  so. 

This  classification  is  that  made  use  of  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  their  circular  sent  out  with  the  Local 
Government  Order. 

An  application  to  the  Guardians  is  obviously  the 
proper  course  for  the  parents  of  the  children  in  Class  I., 
and  temporary  help,  which  has  the  effect  of  assisting 
them  to  delay  making  this  application,  inflicts  a  wrong 
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upon  their  children  ;  to  this  class  then,  it  is  clear,  that 
the  Order  does  not  specially  apply,  since  no  alteration 
of  ordinary  procedure  is  called  for,  and,  indeed,  neglect 
to  make  the  application  is  a  statutory  offence  under 
the  Children's  Act  of  1904.  It  appears  to  be  equally 
obvious  that,  where  the  cause  of  the  underfeeding  is 
temporary  and  accidental  as  in  Class  11. ,  it  is  the 
province  of  wisely  administered  charity  to  provide  the 
assistance  necessary,  thus  enabling  the  family  to  tide 
over  the  bad  time  and  escape  the  degradation  of 
pauperism. 

To  this  class  also,  if  this  assistance  is  forthcoming, 
as  it  generally  is,  this  Order  does  not,  or  at  any  rate, 
need  not  apply. 

It  is  evidently  to  meet  the  case  of  children  in  the 
third  class  that  this  Order  is  designed,  but  Article  VII. 
restricts  the  cases  to  which  it  is  to  apply,  within  such 
narrow  limits  that  the  number  who  can  be  assisted  is 
very  small ;  for  instance,  the  children  of  widows  and  de- 
serted wives,  who  (as  those  acquainted  with  elementary 
schools  know  well)  form  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  underfed  children,  would  be  excluded.  Indeed, 
the  practical  effect  of  the  Order  seems  to  amount  to 
this,  that  where  a  child,  not  being  blind,  deaf,  or  dumb, 
and  living  with  its  father,  who  must  not  be  in  receipt 
of  relief  (except  under  the  Order)  is  found  to  be  under- 
fed, and  the  father  is  able  to  feed  it,  but  neglects  to 
do  so,  then  the  Guardians  may  feed  the  child  apart 
from  its  family,  and  charge  the  cost  against  the  father 
as  a  loan  if  they  think  well  to  do  so. 

In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  result  of  attempts 
to  supply  medical  relief  on  loan,  and  of  the  probable 
attitude  of  a  father  who  neglects  his  children  towards 
the  authority  who  supplies  his  shortcomings,  and  then 
looks  to  him  to  repay  tne  cost  of  doing  so,  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  loan  will  be  recovered  appears  to  be 
unduly  optimistic.  No  doubt  where  the  education 
authorities  and  the  Guardians  co-operate  harmoniously, 
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means  will  be  found  to  supply  these  children  with  food 
at  the  expense  of  somebody  other  than  their  £ither ; 
but  that  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  extracting  the 
cost  from  his  pocket  will  be  often  undertaken,  and 
successfully  accomplished,  does  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  likely,  and  the  result  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
will  probably  be,  that  the  class  of  fathers  least  deserv- 
ing of  sympathy  will  get  their  duty  performed  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  will  themselves  escape  scot-free — 
a  result  which  will  be  a  strong  encouragement  to  other 
fathers,  whose  sense  of  duty  will  not  bear  much  extra 
strain,  to  follow  their  example  and  adopt  a  similar 
course. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  serious  point  about 
the  Order  is,  that  it  deals  with  a  child  apart  from  its 
**  family."  Surely  this  is  introducing  a  new  idea  into 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  one  which  sug- 
gests dangerous  development,  and  which  is  subversive 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Poor  Law,  and, 
indeed,  our  whole  social  system,  rests,  namely,  the 
unity  of  the  family,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  parent 
for  his  children. 

It  is  both  instructive  and  interesting  to  note  the 
reception  of  this  Order  by  different  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and  how  it  varies  from  cordiality  to  indifference,  and 
from  indifference  to  distinct  disapproval. 

In  the  Metropolitan  area,  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
from  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  very 
little  use  has  been  made  of  the  Order  by  the  local 
educational  authorities,  although  their  attention,  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  has  been  called  to  it  by  a  circular 
from  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Joint  Committee,  London  County  Council,  on 
Underfed  Children  have  reported  upon  this  Order  to 
the  Council  in  chilling  language ;  they  call  special 
attention  to  the  extremely  narrow  limits  within  which 
it  Would  be  operative ;  and  of  those  cases  which  would 
come  within  its  sphere,  they  remark  that  "  the  Order 
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would  add  nothing  to  the  relief  of  the  underfed,  but 
would  lighten  the  expenditure  from  charitable  funds  at 
the  expense  of  the  rates." 

In  fact,  generally  speaking,  the  Order  has  not 
been  acted  upon  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  although 
in  several  cases  preparations,  more  or  less  complete, 
have  been  made  by  Guardians  to  carry  out  the  Order 
if  necessary. 

In  one  case  elaborate  preparations  were  made,  and 
it  was  settled  how  and  where  the  children  requiring 
relief  were  to  be  fed  ;  the  appropriate  place  in  this  case 
was  considered  (since  the  relief  was  to  be  Poor  Law 
relief)  to  be  the  Workhouse,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  I  understand  that  not  a  single  application  has 
been  received. 

In  another  Metropolitan  Union  the  Guardians  took 
a  very  decidedly  adverse  view  of  the  Order,  which 
they  thought  both  needless  and  likely  to  cause  con- 
fusion, and  went  so  far  as  to  petition  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  withdraw  it. 

The  general  grounds  upon  which  they  arrived  at 
this  opinion  I  understand  to  have  been,  that  the  Order 
if  carried  out  would  weaken  parental  responsibility, 
and  that  the  law  as  it  stood  was  amply  sufficient  to 
deal  with  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  Order ;  also,  that 
so  far  as  the  Order  dealt  with  a  real  evil,  it  dealt 
with  it  inadequately  and  affected  only  children  in 
the  public  elementary  schools. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Poplar  Union  trust  that 
all  cases  of  underfed  children  will  be  dealt  with  at 
the  schools  from  charitable  sources,  and  adopted  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  their  Chairman  (Mr  W. 
Crooks),  which,  amongst  other  arrangements,  proposed 
that  the  Guardians  should,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  an 
institution  to  be  established  and  "known  as  the 
School  Children  Meals  Committee  for  the  Borough 
of  Poplar  (or  other  suitable  title),  which  institution 
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appears  to  the  Guardians  to  be  calculated  to  render 
useful  aid  in  the  administration  of  relief  to  the 
poor." 

The  suggestion  that  a  Board  of  Guardians  should 
subsidise  an  outside  body,  out  of  the  rates,  to  perform 
a  portion  of  their  task  of  relieving  destitution  seems 
rather  startling. 

In  Woolwich,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  told  that  the 
Guardians  decided  to  assume  full  responsibility  under 
the  Order,  and  made  careful  arrangements  for  fulfilling 
it ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  necessary  to 
put  them  in  force. 

Lewisham,  I  hear,  has  taken  no  steps,  the  Guardians 
here  also  trusting  to  the  school  managers  to  provide 
necessary  relief. 

Greenwich  appears  to  have  adopted  a  similar  line. 

In  fact,  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  get, 
both  from  the  Metropolitan  area  as  well  as  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  supports  the  conclusion  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  Order  must  be  considered  to  be 
a  dead  letter.  Some  of  these  reports  illustrate  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  harmonious  action  between  indepen- 
dent public  authorities  as  soon  as  the  question  of 
co-operation  for  any  particular  purpose  is  raised  If. 
however,  this  Order  is  to  be  effective,  co-operation 
between  the  Guardians  and  the  local  educational 
authorities  must  be  close  and  efficient,  which  it  cannot 
be  unless  it  is  harmonious.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
always  attainable,  and  we  find  that  whilst  in  some 
cases  when  the  Guardians  are  willing  the  educational 
authority  is  coy,  whilst  in  others  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  the  result  is  irritation,  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
Order  remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation. 

There  is,  however,  one  striking  exception  to  the 
general  indifference  with  which  the  Order  appears  to 
have  been  received.  I  refer  to  Bradford,  where,  with 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  educational  authorities. 
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the  Order  is,  and  has  been  for  some  months,  in  full 
operation. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  (Mr  Bentham),  I  am  able  to  say 
that,  during  the  week  ending  the  23rd  of  November, 
seventy-nine  children  of  solvent,  but  negligent,  parents 
were  receiving  food  under  the  terms  of  the  Order, 
the  cost  of  the  relief  given  being  considered  as 
a  loan. 

I  understand  that  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of 
loans  in  this  Union  have  been  instituted  in  about  forty- 
five  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  loan  has  been  paid  and 
in  seven  the  summonses  could  not  be  served.  Since 
these  cases  are  still  unheard,  they  afford  no  help  in 
arriving  at  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  success  and 
the  cost  of  this  method  of  enforcing  the  responsibility 
of  parents.  On  this  point  a  gentleman  of  great 
experience  (late  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  a  large 
provincial  city)  expresses  a  very  unfavourable  opinion, 
and  says  that  the  "cost  would  be  enormous,  and  the 
amount  received  infinitesimal." 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  very  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  read  by  Mr  Bentham  at  Holywell 
in  August  last,  the  chief  consideration  which  secured 
the  cordial  welcome  of  the  Order  in  the  Bradford 
Union  was  that  it  offered  a  means  by  which  co- 
ordination between  the  various  authorities  and 
societies  dealing  with  children  might  be  secured. 
Undoubtedly  this  object  is  a  most  desirable  one,  and 
until  it  is  achieved  the  full  and  successful  enforcement 
of  the  statutory  powers  now  in  existence  for  the 
protection  and  welfare  of  children  (amply  sufficient  for 
the  purpose)  cannot  be  looked  for. 

Although  in  the  case  of  Bradford  it  is  evident  that 
the  Order  has  been  tactfully  used  to  secure  this  co- 
operation, this  is  by  no  means  generally  the  case,  and 
of  one  great  provincial  city  I  am  told  that  matters  are 
completely  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
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securing  co-operation  between  the  Guardians  and  the 
education  authorities. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  in  cases 
in  which  the  educational  authorities  and  Guardians 
agree  in  putting  the  Order  in  force,  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  cases  for  treatment  under  the 
Order  are  but  too  likely  to  arise.  When  both  autho- 
rities take  lax  views  as  to  the  proper  application  of 
public  money  in  giving  relief,  the  effect  of  the  Order 
is  certain  to  be  very  demoralising ;  but  in  cases  where 
the  Guardians  administer  the  Poor  Law  strictly,  a  dif- 
ference between  the  teachers  and  managers  and  the 
Guardians  as  to  the  proper  selection  of  cases  is  un- 
avoidable ;  and  looking  at  the  question  as  a  whole  and 
as  affecting  the  country  generally,  it  is  permissible  to 
doubt  whether  in  many  cases  and  in  the  long  run  this 
Order  is  not  quite  as  likely  to  produce  friction  as 
harmonious  collaboration,  and  whether  in  view  of  the 
other  objections  to  the  Order,  to  which  attention  has 
been  called,  it  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  so 
doubtful  a  chance  of  securing  that  co-ordination  of 
authorities  we  must  all  wish  for. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  reservation 
of  discretionary  power  to  the  Guardians  in  putting  the 
Order  in  force,  but  in  view  of  the  recent  strongly 
marked  tendency  to  administer  the  Poor  Law  in  a  phil- 
anthropic spirit,  it  does  not  appear  advisable  to  suggest 
new  means  of  evading  the  wholesome  severity  of  the 
law  when  children  are  cruelly  neglected  by  their  natural 
protectors. 

It  appears  to  me  that  co-ordination  of  the  various 
authorities  dealing  with  children  might  be  far  more 
successfully  secured  by  means  of  the  general  establish- 
ment of  Children's  Courts,  and  the  appointment  of 
those  most  useful  officers  in  connection  with  them, 
whose  business  it  is  to  watch  over  both  the  moral  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  children  committed  to  their 
charge  by  the  court,  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
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the  law,  and  to  take  care  that  the  statute  applicable  to 
any  particular  case  shall  be  duly  put  in  force. 

Children  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  nation's 
assets,  and  their  neglect  and  ill-treatment  should  appeal 
with  special  force,  not  only  to  the  humane,  but  to  the 
business  instincts  of  the  community.  Hardly  any 
sacrifice  would  be  excessive  if  it  would  secure  their 
future,  as  well  as  their  present  welfare,  both  moral  and 
physical. 

Want  of  food  is  only  one  amongst  many  causes  of 
children's  sufferings,  and  the  restricted  supply  of  meals 
contemplated  by  this  Order  will  do  but  little  indeed  to 
remove  their  distress,  and  yet  the  method  by  which 
this  meagre  help  is  to  be  provided  is  full  of  menace  to 
the  true  welfare  of  the  children,  to  the  proper  admini- 
stration of  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
community. 

To  children,  both  present  and  future,  because  it 
encourages  neglect  by  suggesting  the  substitution  of 
its  futile  penalties  for  the  real  and  deterrent  punish- 
ment provided  by  the  Children's  Act,  1904,  for  solvent 
parents  who  starve  their  children.  To  the  proper 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  because  it  still  further 
confuses  the  issues  (already  sufficiently  perplexing) 
which  confront  the  Guardians,  by  altering  the  defini- 
tion of  destitution,  and  by  introducing  the  novel  idea 
that  a  child  should  be  relieved  as  a  social  unit  apart 
from  its  father ;  and  to  the  interest  of  the  community, 
because  it  leads  to  the  destruction  of  family  ties,  and  to 
the  weakening  sense  of  independence,  self-reliance,  and 
individual  responsibility  of  parents,  and  thus  tends  to 
impair  those  qualities  which  are  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  State  in  its  citizens. 

The  true  way  to  the  removal  of  child  distress  lies 
in  a  very  different  direction.  What  is  required  is, 
active  personal  help,  and  sympathy,  and  wise  advice, 
and  lastly,  adequate  private  charitable  assistance, 
when  intimate  knowledge  of  the  child  and  its  family 
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shows  its  necessity,  and  how  it  can  be  best  applied. 
Where,  as  is  happily  the  case  in  not  a  few  instances, 
managers  of  public  elementary  schools  acting  in  cordial 
co-operation  with  the  teachers  and  with  helpers 
from  outside  the  school,  efficiently  perform  this  bene- 
ficent work,  it  is  most  encouraging  to  see  how,  even 
in  the  poorest  schools,  distress  decreases,  parents  find 
it  possible  to  feed  their  children,  saving  banks  and 
boot  clubs  spring  up  and  flourish,  health  improves,  and 
school  work  is  better  done. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  remedy  for  the  distress  of 
school  children,  and  the  sooner  the  fact  is  appreciated 
and  acted  upon,  the  better  for  the  children,  for  their 
parents,  and  for  the  nation. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Duncan  Milligan  (Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences)  said  that  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  difficulties 
attending  the  feeding  of  children  under  the  Order.  He  was  for 
many  years  Chairman  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  whose  district  were  many  children  who  would  come 
under  the  Order ;  and  he  had  been  for  over  thirty  years  a  member 
and  then  chairman  of  a  committee  of  managers  of  a  group  of 
elementary  schools  in  Wandsworth,  and  he  did  not  think  that  there 
was  the  slightest  need  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Poor  Law  in  dealing 
with  all  the  really  necessitous  cases  in  the  schools.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  did  not  say  they  had  no  underfed  children,  no  doubt  they  had 
many,  but  thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  the  managers,  teachers,  and 
the  better-to-do  parents,  the  poorest  of  the  pupils  were  provided  with 
old  clothes  and  boots  and  whatever  was  requisite  to  help  them  in 
various  ways,     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  J.  Groves  (Portsmouth)  said  he  "could  thorou^ly  say 
ditto  "  to  all  that  the  author  had  said  in  the  paper.  His  Board  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  school  managers  and  others  for  some 
weeks,  and  he  hoped  that  between  them  they  would  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  fund  from  which  they  would  be  able  to  provide  for  the  children 
without  compelling  them  to  come  into  contact  with  the  Poor  Law  at 
all.  (Hear,  hear.)  Every  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  relief  in  any 
form  which  was  removed  would  mean  the  opening  wider  of  the  flood 
gates,  and  a  torrent  of  those  who  preferred  that  others  should  main- 
tain them.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  that  that  Conference  would 
recognise  the  necessity  of  strengthening  rather  than  weakening  the 
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sense  of  parental  responsibility.  The  effect  of  putting  the  Order  in 
force  would  weaken  those  ties  of  duty  which  it  was  so  important  to 
preserve.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Zanetti  said  that  there  were  not  so  many  underfed  children 
as  was  popularly  supposed,  but  the  number  of  improperly  fed  chil- 
dren was  alarming,  and  was  a  prolific  source  of  the  physical  and 
mental  degeneracy  of  which  they  heard  so  much  at  the  present  time. 
A  diet  of  bread  and  butter  and  tea  at  every  meal  was  what  many 
children  existed  upon,  and  when  their  mothers  bought  meat  it  was 
the  most  expensive  parts,  chops,  for  instance,  and  the  only  idea  of 
cooking  them  was  to  put  them  into  the  frying-pan  ten  minutes  before 
the  meal  time.  No  wonder  that  the  people  had  to  resort  to  drink  to 
quell  the  pains  of  indigestion.  It  was  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  a  scheme  of  providing  meals  for  certain  of  the  pupils  might 
not  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  a  scheme  for  teaching  the 
elder  children  cooking.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Brodell  (Stepney)  said  that  the  Order  would  have  the  effect 
of  pauperising  men  who  would  thereby  lose  their  right  to  treatment 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  recognised  that  the  young 
were  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  national  assets.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Close  (a  visitor)  said  that  the  experience  of  both  Norway 
and  Sweden  showed  that  the  provision  of  free  meals  for  school  chil- 
dren was  attended  by  abuses,  and  that  the  number  of  applications 
increased,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  free  meal  was  evidently  the 
only  one  that  the  children  received  in  the  day.  The  same  thing  was 
found  out  by  a  benevolent  farmer's  wife  in  Oxfordshire  who  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  the  meals,  as  the  children  were  evidently 
receiving  no  other  food  during  the  day,  and  they  were  ill-treated 
because  they  did  not  bring  home  food  in  their  pockets.  There  was 
one  aspect  of  the  question  which  had  not  been  referred  to,  and  that 
was  the  point  of  view  of  the  ratepayer,  who  really  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  some  truth  in  what  an  eminent 
man  said  in  a  joke,  '*  Always  live  within  your  income,  even  if  you 
have  to  borrow  money  to  do  it."    (Loud  laughter.) 

Rev.  C.  H.  Clapp  (Horsham)  said  that  he  hoped  that  some 
one  would  reply  on  behalf  of  Poplar  to  the  remarks  in  the  paper  as 
to  that  Union.  He,  as  a  member  of  the  West  Sussex  Education 
Committee,  asked  the  delegates  who  were  from  that  district  to 
remember  the  endorsement  they  had  that  day  given  to  the  suggestion 
that  there  should  be  instruction  in  cooking  at  the  elementary  schools, 
and  not  to  protest  in  extravagant  terms  against  the  expense  of  the 
instruction  as  some  of  them  were  apt  to  do.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)  He  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  see  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  were  adequately  fed  if  only  that  they  should  be  in  a  proper 
state  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  given  them.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Samuel  Bacon  (Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Poplar  Union)  said  he  saw  on  that  platform  Sir  William  Chance, 
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who,  judging  from  his  recent  letter  to  the  TYmes,  felt  diat  he  had  a 
special  claim  to  show  up  Poplar's  position.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)  Sir  William  Chance,  however,  did  not  tell  the  world  that 
Poplar  had  changed  very  much  in  recent  years,  say  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  (the  speaker)  remembered  the  time  when 
the  bulk  of  the  factory  owners  took  a  delight  in  personally  looking 
after  their  own  particular  poor,  but  now  these  owners  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  limited  companies,  whose  shareholders  lived  in  lovely 
places  far  away  from  Poplar,  and  the  people  of  Poplar  were  left  to 
their  own  devices.  Until  those  concerns  could  be  brought  to  recog- 
nise their  responsibility  to  the  people  of  Poplar  they  must  be  got  at  in 
another  way.  He  happened  to  be  the  trustee  of  certain  charities, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  he  was  besieged  by  the  poor  who  were 
too  proud  to  seek  relief  from  the  Poor  Law.  Another  source  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Poplar  was  the  fact  that  the  dock  companies  had  paid 
during  the  past  year  ^£^33,000  less  in  wages  than  previously,  but  the 
people  who  had  earned  that  much  less  were  still  in  Poplar.  If  the 
people  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  could  be  got  out  of 
Poplar,  too,  they  would  not  be  a  burden  on  the  rates  of  that 
Union 

The  President  asked  the  speaker  to  keep  to  the  question. 

Mr  Bacon — You  let  other  speakers  refer  to  Poplar,  and  I  was 
answering  them.  I  will  retire.  (He  thereupon  left  the  platform 
amid  shouts  of  "Go  on,"  **Go  on,"  and  "Chair.") 

The  President — I  was  endeavouring  to  carry  out  your  rules  as 
well  as  I  could.  I  had  allowed  him  to  exceed  the  five  minutes 
allotted  for  the  speech 

A  London  I^dy  Guardian  (excitedly) — You  stopped  him  on  the 
line  that  he  was  not  speaking  to  the  paper,  and  I  second  that. 
(Peals  of  laughter.) 

Order  being  restored,  some  of  the  delegates  engaging  in  an  angry 
exchange  of  views  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  the  President  put  it  to  tl^ 
meeting  whether  Mr  Bacon  be  allowed  to  continue  his  speech,  and 
there  was  a  clear  majority  in  favour  of  his  doing  so. 

The  President — Mr  Bacon,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  return 
to  the  platform  ?    (Cheers  and  counter-cheers.) 

Mr  Bacon  said  that  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  his  "  old 
friend,"  Sir  William  Chance,  and  others,  that  his  friends  Will  Croc^ 
and  George  Lansbury  were  hounded  off  the  platform  for  defending 
the  position  of  Poplar ;  but  all  recognised  the  ability  of  the  former  as 
a  Member  of  Parliament  and  of  the  latter  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Law.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  had  been  one 
cause  of  their  action  was,  they  thought  that  they  should  force  Poplar 
that  they  might  force  some  one  else.  Last  year  they  employed  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  men,  but  this  year  they  had  no  work 
to  put  them  to,  and  a  larger  number  had  had  to  receive  relief.  It 
was  in  that  way  that  the  exceptional  circumstances  referred  to  in  the 
paper  had  arisen 
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A  Member — I  object  on  a  point  of  order 

Mr  Bacon  (wmthfully) — Is  that  a  point  of  order?    (Cheers,) 

The  President — ^The  remarks  which  the  speaker  is  making  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  very  wide  of  the  discussion,  but  I  should  be  very 
reluctant  to  do  anything  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  feeling  of  the 
meeting.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Bacon  said  that  he  had  only  a  word  or  two  more  to  say. 
They  had  no  philanthropy  in  Poplar,  and  so  the  people  had  to 
come  on  the  rates.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Colonel  Davies  said  that  there  were  many  children  in  the 
London  elementary  schools  who  were  not  only  underfed  but  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  instruction 
in  cookery  could  be  combined  with  a  scheme  for  the  feeding  of 
the  children  as  Miss  Zanetti  suggested.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  paper 
referred  to  three  classes  of  children,  but  there  was  another  class 
— the  children  who  were  too  proud  to  tell  the  teacher  that  they 
were  hungry,  the  children  of  self-respecting  people  who  were  in 
adversity  through  no  fault  of  their  own*  (Hear,  hear.)  The  teachers 
were  already  too  hardly  worked  to  be  able  to  act  as  inquiry  agents, 
and  they  spent  much  of  their  pay  on  food  for  their  pupils.  ("  Shame," 
and  loud  cheers.)  The  substance  of  the  paper,  which  was  very  ad- 
mirably drawn  up  and  with  the  best  intention,  was  that  if  you 
wanted  to  give  a  poor  child  a  full  belly  you  must  go  to  the  Poor  Law. 
The  Poor  Law  was  an  excellent  discipline  for  a  rogue,  but  a 
painful,  baneful  thing  as  a  machine  for  giving  a  poor  child  a  meal. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  Ayres  (Reading)  said  that  there  was  a  stigma  attaching  to 
Poor  Law  relief,  and  the  paper  did  not  help  them  much.  It  was  of 
very  small  value ;  looming  through  it  all  there  was  this  old  idea,  that 
you  were  going  to  weaken  parental  responsibility.  (Hear,  hear.)  A 
gentleman  said  "  Hear,  hear,"  but  after  all  there  is  nothing  in  the 
idea.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  A  man  who  was  reduced  to  the 
point  of  destitution  was  ipso  facto  absolved  from  responsibility 
for  the  feeding  of  his  family.  Higher  wages  for  workmen  were  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem.  In  his  opinion  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  feed  all  the  children  in  all  the  schools.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  That  was  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  matter — ^free  edu- 
cation and  nutrition.     (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Mrs  Graves  (Hammersmith)  —Just  three  words.  Support  Joey 
Chamberlain's  policy,  and  then  we  shall  have  Protection  and  higher 
wages  all  round.     (Great  laughter.) 

Mrs  Bathurst  (Inspector  of  Schools)  said  that  she  believed 
the  underfed  children  in  some  of  the  large  towns  to  reach  the  enor- 
mous proportion  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  average  sum 
spent  by  the  working  man  on  his  own  drink  per  diem  worked  out 
at  fivepence.  While  that  was  so,  the  working  man  had  no  right  to 
demand  that  his  child  should  be  fed  at  the  public  expense.  (Hear, 
hear.) 
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A  Member — Question.    I  rise  to  a  point  of  order 

The  President  (sternly) — The  speaker  is  quite  in  order. 
(Cheers.) 

Mrs  Bathurst — The  question  is  how  to  make  a  man  go  without 
his  drink  and  give  his  children  food. 

Mr  Hendy  (South  Stoneham)  said  that  if  there  were  greater  sym- 
pathy  between  capital  and  labour  much  of  the  evil  of  poverty  would 
be  avoided.  He  complained  of  what  he  alleged  was  the  policy  of 
certain  railway  companies  and  other  concerns  cutting  down  the 
hours  of  work  in  order  to  maintain  the  dividends,  and  he  said  that 
the  result  was  that  the  ratepayers  had  to  provide  free  meals  for  the 
children  of  the  workmen. 

Mr  Cox  (Guildford)  said  that  distress  was  rampant,  and  until 
they  got  rid  of  the  cause  of  it — landlordism — (cheers  and  laughter) — 
they  would  not  get  rid  of  the  distress. 

The  Author  of  the  paper,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  two  last  speakers,  if  adopted,  would  have  the 
opposite  effect  to  what  they  wished  for,  as  they  would  destroy  the 
sources  of  employment.  (Cheers.)  The  Poplar  delegate  had 
spoken  at  some  length  without  affording  any  real  answer  to  the 
questions  raised  in  the  paper.  He  also  added  that  they  in  Poplar 
wished  to  force  Poplar  so  as  in  turn  to  force  somebody  else. 
That  was  a  significant  admission,  and  afforded  perhaps  an  explana- 
tion of  certain  things,  but  he  would  not  pursue  it  on  that  occasion. 
He  (the  speaker)  was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  delegate  who  said 
that  the  logical  conclusion  was  to  feed  all  the  children,  but  if  they 
fed  them — they  already  taught  them  free — they  would  soon  be  asked 
to  find  them  in  boots  and  clothing,  and  it  would  be  urged  that  it 
was  no  use  to  do  so  much  for  the  children  and  then  let  them  go  to 
live  in  houses  where  they  would  be  herded  ten  in  a  room.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  They  might  then  think  that  they  could  not 
very  well  house  the  child  without  housing  the  parent  He  did  not 
know  where  they  would  stop.  If  they  embarked  upon  such  a  course 
the  whole  nation  would  be  brought  to  bankruptcy  before  many 
years  had  passed.  A  great  thinker  said  that  nations  perish  from 
softening  of  the  brain,  and  that  that  disease  is  at  first  constantly 
mistaken  for  softening  of  the  heart.  '*  I  hope "  (the  speaker  con- 
cluded) ''that  that  vrill  not  be  the  fate  of  England."    (Cheers.) 


According  to  the  practice  at  this  Conference,  the  Delegates  were 
at  this  point  invited  to  ask  any  questions  on  points  of  Poor  Law 
procedure,  &c. 

The  only  question  that  was  at  all  in  order,  even  in  form,  was 
one  that  a  lady  Guardian  asked,  as  to  what  the  President  would 
consider  to  be  adequate  relief  for  one  adult  and  for  a  family  of  four 
persons.  This,  the  President  pointed  out,  did  not  admit  of  a  cate- 
gorical answer.     It  was  a  matter  that  could  only  be  determined  by 
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the  Guardians  themselves,  having  due  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  applicant,  to  the  character  of  the  Union,  whether  urban  or 
rural,  &c 


Friday,  8th  December. 

The  first  business  was  the  reading  of  the  following  paper,  the 
distinguished  lady  who  read  it  receiving  quite  an  ovation. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  MOTHERS 
IN  WORKHOUSES,   INCLUDING    THE 
QUESTION  OF  DETENTION. 
By  Miss  CLIFFORD, 

Guardian^  Bristol  Union* 


We  take  it  as  a  very  encouraging  proof  of  sympathy 
that  the  Committee  of  this  Conference  has  devoted  a 
morning  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  It  is  a  subject 
in  great  part  painful  and  unattractive.  Where  there 
are  women  members  of  a  Board  it  has  been,  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  left  to  them  to  handle.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  much  importance  that  all  members  of  Boards 
should  be  willing  to  consider  this  subject.  No  arrange- 
ment as  to  classification  or  new  rules  can  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  Board  in  general,  nor  can 
the  law  be  put  in  motion,  nor  amendments  be  recom- 
mended (and  there  are  several  which  are  desirable, 
though  it  is  not  our  business  to  discuss  them  to-day), 
without  its  sanction.  The  Guardians  and,  may  I  add, 
their  Clerk,  must  be  depended  on  for  sympathy  and 
.  zeal  if  the  administration  in  this  matter  is  to  be  good. 
But  there  is  another  reason  of  wider  significance.  We 
are  learning  more  and  more  that  our  Poor  Law  work 
has  to  be  looked  at  as  just  one,  though  a  very  impor- 
tant department,  of  the  great  science  of  government. 
We  none  of  us  any  longer  regard  it  as  a  mere  isolated 
effort  to  deal  with  want.     It  is  being  brought  into 
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relation  with  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  with  the 
moral  effects  of  the  way  we  relieve,  and  we  realise 
that  we  are  in  our  measure  responsible  for  forming  the 
national  character  and  ideal  of  duty. 

Looked  at  in  this  light  the  subject  we  are  consider- 
ing has  a  very  serious  aspect.  The  sight  of  the  long 
stream  of  these  young  mothers  entering  our  Work- 
houses is  a  most  disheartening  one.  The  thought  be- 
comes urgent,  "  Something  ought  to  be  done  to  cause 
that  stream  to  cease."  The  first  necessity  is  to  inquire 
into  the  reasons  of  its  existence.  The  longer  we 
study  the  problem  the  more  unavoidable  is  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  its  solution. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  no  solution.  The  remedies 
exist,  thank  God :  we  are  sure  of  that ;  but  like  the 
remedies  of  a  physical  illness  they  need  careful  treat- 
ment, and  a  new  atmosphere  of  health  and  faith  and 
hope  to  be  created.     And  they  need  time. 

The  maxim  cannot  be  too  much  remembered,  "In 
trying  to  cure  an  evil  effect,  see  above  all  things  that 
your  remedy  does  not  aggravate  its  cause."  It  is  not 
enough  (though  sometimes  it  has  seemed  a  comfort) 
to  do  something.  It  matters  so  considerably  that  it  is 
the  right  something. 

Well,  how  shall  we  set  to  work,  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  state  of  things  we  deplore  }  We  are  well 
aware  that  those  young  women  do  not  belong  to  the 
class  who  have  good  homes,  who  have  a  protected 
youth,  who  have  been  taught  to  value  life,  who  know 
something  of  self-restraint,  and  who  have  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  They  have  practically  no  idea  of  such 
a  thing  as  responsibility,  their  standard  of  life  is  low, 
their  idea  of  happiness  is  poor,  they  are  ignorant  and 
very  reckless  of  consequences,  thoughdessly  emotional, 
and  their  social  habits  leave  them  quite  unprotected. 

A  mother  said,  *'  I  haven't  much  to  give  my  girl, 
but  I  can  give  her  her  liberty,"  so  she  gave  her  her 
liberty,  but  never  thought  of  telling  her  how  to  use 
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it.  Those  girls  who  have  been  taught  to  use  their 
liberty  do  not  come  to  the  Workhouse,  and  they 
form  a  very  respectable  though  often  rough  class, 
working  in  factories  and  mills.  In  the  case  of  the 
others  we  see  how  all  this  absence  of  responsibility 
means  the  absence  of  good  home  life.  The  housing 
question,  the  health  question,  the  question  of  educa- 
tion, especially  of  religious  education  in  its  widest  and 
highest  sense,  all  come  in.  We  are  to-day  concerned 
with  the  girls,  but  does  not  everything  we  have  said 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  lads  who  become  the 
young  unmarried  fathers  ? 

Out  of  all  this  lawlessness,  and  these  utterly  un- 
favourable social  conditions,  these  young  mothers  come 
into  our  care.  The  evil,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
all  come  into  existence  before  we  see  them.  We  have 
to  deal  only  with  the  result,  a  result  which  in  itself  is 
not  evil.  Motherhood  is  not  evil,  and  as  mothers  they 
are  entering  a  new  relationship  which  ought  to  wake 
them  up  into  unselfishness,  self-restraint,  and  thought- 
fulness.  As  Guardians  it  is  not  our  business  to  deal 
directly  with  the  causes  of  all  this  misery  and  wrong ; 
others  are  doing  that.  We  have,  however,  a  great 
opportunity  of  in  some  measure  helping  to  set  things 
right.  And  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  m  three  directions, 
(i)  It  is  possible  to  raise  the  characters  of  many  of 
these  women  ;  ^2)  it  is  possible  to  lessen  the  waste  of 
infant  life  and  tne  suffering  of  child  life ;  and  (3)  it  is 
possible  to  lift  the  standard  of  public  morality  higher 
by  making  clear  the  responsibility  of  not  one  only,  but 
of  both  parents,  to  maintain  their  child.  We  are  asked 
to  consider,  in  this  connection,  a  proposal  which  has 
lately  been  submitted,  that  power  may  be  given  by  law 
to  Guardians  to  detain  at  their  discretion  these  mothers 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

As  our  time  is  limited,  and  my  own  judgment  is 
unfavourable  to  the  proposal,  may  I  be  allowed  to  state 
the  reasons  for  and  against  it  one  by  one  in  order  ? 
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The  advocates  of  the  recommendation  base  it  on  four 
considerations. 

I.  They  wish  to  check  the  systematic,  and,  as  they 
consider,  increasing  abuse  of  the  Workhouse  accom- 
modation, especially  by  women  who  return  to  it  time 
after  time,  a  large  number  being  of  feeble  mind. 

In  reply  to  this,  I  may  remind  you  that  a  Royal 
Commission  is  now  sitting  to  consider  the  case  of  the 
feeble-minded.  The  remedy  suggested  by  the  above 
proposal  would  in  their  case  be  a  most  inadequate  one. 
A  year  s  detention  and  then  liberty  would  be  worse 
than  nothing  for  a  feeble-minded  girl.  Most  of  us  are, 
I  think,  agreed  that  real  and  durable  protection  is 
urgently  needed  for  these  poor  irresponsible  young 
creatures,  and  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  some 
modified  detention.  Probably  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  number  of  the  unmarried  mothers  who  enter  our 
infirmary  wards  are  of  feeble  mind.  It  is  so  in  the 
two  Bristol  Workhouses.  We  are  all  interested  in 
their  better  protection,  not  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
mothers,  but  because  they  are  feeble-minded.  But 
with  regard  to  those  who  are  not  of  feeble  mind,  but 
are  responsible,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  should 
be  punishing  with  imprisonment  in  a  Workhouse,  not 
a  crime,  for  their  fault  is  not  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  but  the  result  of  a  sin,  and  a  result  which  in 
itself  is  not  only  not  a  sin,  but  which  has  a  very  sacred 
side.     For  motherhood  is  a  very  sacred  thing. 

Detention  would  be  an  absolutely  one-sided  treat- 
ment, and  therefore  a  very  dangerous  social  injustice. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  avoided  by  the  crime  of 
infanticide  and  kindred  iniquities  fatal  to  the  character 
and  the  health  of  a  nation.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  in  those  instances  which  are  our  despair,  namely, 
the  women  who  return  again  and  again  for  the  same 
reason,  a  year's  detention,  if  submitted  to,  would  be 
no  cure  for  the  evil.     They  would  still  return. 

2.  The  promoters  of  the  proposal  in  the  second 
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place  believe  that  evidence  for  an  affiliation  order 
wotild  be  given  by  young  women  if  they  knew  that 
the  alternative  was  a  long  period  of  detention.  It 
probably  would  be  given,  but  did  coercion  ever  ensure 
the  truth  being  told?  It  would  be  at  best  a  most 
hazardous  experiment. 

The  great  importance  of  obtaining  affiliation 
orders  is  obvious.  Such  an  order  of  maintenance 
makes  it  possible  for  a  mother  to  take  her  discharge 
and  live  a  steady  life,  maintaining  her  child.  It  also 
has  a  high  moral  value  in  establishing  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  father.  It  is,  as  we  said,  the  lack  of  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
We  believe  that  there  is  some  amount  of  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  these  orders. 
The  Bristol  Board  last  year,  out  of  117  cases,  only 
feiiled  from  want  of  corroboration  in  54.  The  exact 
figures  are  given  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
They  employ  an  inquiry  officer,  who  is  paid  by  a  fee 
of  one  guinea  for  each  successful  case ;  he  is  helped 
by  the  assistant  matrons,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
clerk's  office  is  of  a  very  right-minded  and  effective 
kind.  The  number  of  cases  tends  to  diminish  rather 
than  to  increase,  and  we  cannot  doubt  the  moral 
value  of  the  determination  of  the  Guardians  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  parental  responsibility. 

3.  A  third  reason  sometimes  given  in  favour  of  deten- 
tion is  that  there  ought  to  be  a  definite  punishment  for 
such  criminal  and  preventible  dependence  on  the  rates. 
This  principle  should  then  be  extended  to  the  many 
other  cases  of  preventible  and  blameworthy  depend- 
ence from  such  causes  as  drink,  and  we  must  again 
point  out  the  danger  in  this  case  of  punishing  not  the 
wrong-doing,  but  the  result  of  it. 

4.  It  is  lastly  considered  by  those  who  advocate 
detention  that  a  period  ^ent  in  the  infirmary  and 
Workhouse  wards  would  be  good  for  the  character 
and  health  of  mother  and  child 

3G 
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Personally,  I  am  glad  that  any  Guardians  have 
grounds  for  this  hopefulness.  My  own  experience 
rather  points  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arranging  so 
as  for  these  girls  to  be  in  anything  but  a  bad  moral 
atmosphere,  and  a  Workhouse  nursery  we  must  all,  I 
fear,  admit  is  an  anxious  spot  in  relation  to  the  health 
of  the  infants  in  it  The  moral  atmosphere,  however,  we 
are  bound  to  do  our  utmost  to  provide,  A  Workhouse 
is  a  place  of  hardship,  as  indeed  it  ought,  for  the 
young  and  healthy,  to  be.  But  we  have  no  more 
right  to  subject  our  inmates  to  wards  polluted  with 
bad  conversation  and  bad  conduct,  than  we  have  to 
put  them  into  wards  infected  with  fever.  I  know  that 
It  will  be  said  that  many  of  these  women  are  hope- 
lessly immoral.  We  have  seen  cases  of  such  very  low 
character  reclaimed  to  a  higher  life  that  we  should  not 
like  to  admit  that  any  case  is  certainly  hopeless.  But 
such  women  ought,  of  course,  to  be  separated  from  the 
better  kind  of  girls.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  asking  for  no  indulgences,,  but  only  for  the 
possibility  of  a  good  moral  atmosphere. 

The  matrons,  who  so  often  receive  these  forlorn, 
down-hearted  younger  girls  with  kindness  and  con- 
sideration on  their  admission  to  the  House,  soon  see 
what  they  are  in  character,  and  every  Board  of  Guar- 
dians should  make  sure  that  it  \s  possible  for  the  better 
kind  to  have  either  a  quiet  dormitory,  with  well-con- 
ducted inmates,  or  one  in  which  a  night  attendant  is 
on  duty.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  room  where 
evenings  and  Sundays  are  spent.  The  presence  of  a 
good  official  is  as  effectual  as  good  classification  in 
repressing  bad  things,  and  far  better  in  its  power  of 
producing  good  things.  A  more  rewarding  vocation 
than  that  of  assistant  in  a  Workhouse  Able  ward 
it  is  difficult  to  find,  for  man  or  woman  who  truly 
cares  to  lift  up  those  that  are  down  and  to  make  the 
world  a  cleaner  place.  Many  a  woman  with  her  heart 
softened  by  trouble  turns  to  better  things  in  the  Work- 
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house  wards.  A  purer  atmosphere  is  what  we  as 
Guardians  can  try  to  provide  for  the  young  women 
we  are  thinking  of,  with  real  expectation  that  their 
characters  will  correspond  to  it. 

The  next  essential  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the 
immense  and  preventible  mortality  of  infants,  and  the 
suffering  of  so  many  children  who  survive,  to  be  some 
system  of  teaching  the  mothers  about  the  simpler  rules 
of  health.  If  they  have  realised  from  our  officers  or 
visitors  something  of  the  preciousness  of  the  life  of 
their  baby,  if  the  mother-love  has  been  waked  up,  they 
will  be  interested,  and  will  listen.  The  teaching  must 
be  given  in  the  simplest  and  most  practical  way,  but 
it  must  be  definite,  and  such  as  they  will  remember. 
It  should  appeal  to  the  eye.  Nurses,  matron,  visiting 
lady  can  all  help.  They  must  for  instance  teach  how 
to  wash  and  dry  the  baby,  how  to  keep  the  bottle 
clean,  and  all  about  diet — with  demonstrations.  Few 
of  these  girls  believe  that  that  bane  of  child-life — 
rickets — is  just  simply  due  to  mistakes  about  food. 
Few  of  them  know  on  how  small  a  thing  the  future 
health  or  the  chronic  disease  and  misery  of  their  child 
depends.  We  are  beginning  such  health  teaching, 
and  expect  good  results. 

The  after-care  of  the  girls  on  their  discharge  is  not 
our  business  to-day.  It  is  in  many  London  and  other 
Workhouses  being  excellently  done  by  voluntary  Work- 
house Aid  Committees,  approved  by  the  Guardians. 
They  are  making  it  possible  for  hundreds  of  young 
women  to  live  a  good  and  steady  life  on  their  dis- 
charge, and  they  are  doing  it  on  wise  lines.  May  I 
say  that  sound  policy  answers  best  in  the  end  ?  It  is, 
for  instance,  a  mistake  for  Guardians  to  keep  the  child 
and  let  the  mother  go  out  to  work,  as  is  sometimes 
done.  It  is  against  the  law ;  it  is  unfair  to  others  not 
thus  favoured,  and  it  is  adding  to  the  number,  already 
too  great,  of  the  Workhouse  nursery  babies.  The 
mother  may  be  helped  in  other  ways  than  this.     If  she 
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is  exceptionally  young  and  really  unable  to  maintain 
herself  and  her  child^  even  .  with  the  help  of  a  main- 
tenance order,  there  are  three  or  four  wonderful  homes, 
notably  St  Andrew's  on  Hayling  Island,  where  mother 
and  child  are  taken  for  two  years,  and  where  the  mother, 
in  addition  to  taking  care  of  her  child,  is  taught  the 
excellent  trade  of  laundry  work.  In  every  case  I  have 
been  able  to  watch,  the  effect  has  been  a  growth  of 
unselfish  mother-love  and  of  a  sense  of  duty.  The 
youngest  of  those  I  have  been  able  to  send  there  has 
been  for  several  years  earning  ;^20  a  year  as  assistant 
matron  in  an  institution,  and  of  course  easily  maintains 
her  child 

The  three  points  I  desire  to  leave  on  your  minds 
are  the  provision  of  means  for  raising  the  character 
of  the  young  women  ;  the  giving  to  them  simple  prac- 
tical health  teaching  ;  and  whenever  possible,  providing 
that  an  order  of  maintenance  is  obtained,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  joint-responsibility  of  both  parents. 

Note. — Bristol  Poor  Law  Union,  1904,  117  cases : — 
Successful  orders  or  agreements 

obtained       -  -  "35 

Successful  if  they  had  not  taken 

their  discharge         -  -       7 

Successful,  but  married  -      4 

^      46 
Women  died,  2  ;  children  died,  9     1 1 
Removed  to  other  Unions  -      6 

—       17 
No  corroboration        -  -  -       54 

117 
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DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Francbs  L.  Hogg  (visitor)  said  that  the  district  she  more 
particularly  represented  was  one  of  the  poorest  in  London.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  Society  with  which  she  was  connected  to  try  and 
discover  what  was  being  done  in  regard  to  young  mothers  in  the 
Workhouses,  and  where  no  rescue  work  was  in  progress  to  try  and 
start  it  The  number  of  confinements  in  the  Workhouses  in  London 
had  shown  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  last  ten  years.  Exp^ence 
showed  that  it  was  not  the  factory  girls  but  the  young  domestic  ser- 
vants who  mostly  came  under  treatment  One  thing  that  had  effected 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  girls  confined  in  the  Workhouses  was 
that  organisations  similar  to  that  with  which  she  was  connected  had 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  homes  in  which  the  girls  could  be 
received  for  childbirth,  and  that  they  had  also  increased  the  number 
of  outside  workers.  A  large  number  of  those  who  ten  years  ago  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  Workhouse  were  now  sent  direct  to  homes. 
When  she  began  the  work  there  were  only  four  or  five  homes  in 
London,  now  there  were  twenty-four,  at  fifteen  of  which  the  girls 
were  received  for  the  birth  of  the  babies.  Fifteen  of  the  homes 
were  supported  by  the  Church  of  England,  two  by  the  Catholics,  one 
excellent  home  by  the  Salvation  Army,  and  some  were  maintained 
by  Mr  Maddison's*  rescue  society.  She  did  not  know  of  more 
than  seven  homes  in  the  country  generally.  One  of  those  was 
St  Andrew's  Home,  now  removed  to  Hayling  Island,  a  very  good 
home  where  they  kept  the  girls  for  two  years,  and  thus  had  a  much 
better  opportunity  of  getting  something  back  for  the  girls'  mainten- 
ance. In  the  majority  of  the  homes  they  were  not  able  to  keep  them 
more  than  six  months.  They  had  girls  of  fifteen,  fourteen,  aiul  even 
recently  of  thirteen  and  a  half  years  of  age  who  came  in  to  be 
delivered  of  children.  (Shame.)  Such  mere  children  were  incap- 
able under  the  circumstances  of  hard  work,  and  it  was  only  possible 
by  a  long  training  to  improve  and  instruct  them  in  domestic  work. 
They  were  most  carefully  placed  out,  and  the  after-care  of  them  was 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work.  They  kept  in  touch 
with  the  girb  for  years  and  years,  and  they  also  kept  in  touch  with 
the  children.  Although  the  societies  welcomed  every  safeguard,  the 
foster-mothers  were  apt  to  resent  too  many  visits  from  the  insfiectors. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  were  able  to  get  a  very  good  class  of  foster- 
mother,  as  they  virtually  guaranteed  the  payments  for  the  children. 
She  would  be  glad  if  the  Guardians  could  contribute  towards  the  work 
on  a  liberal  scale.  Some  of  the  Boards  did  contribute  ten  guineas, 
which,  however,  barely  sufficed  to  support  two  cases.  If  Guardians 
could  ensure  payment  for  the  girls,  especially  the  younger  girls,  they 

*  Female  Miidon  to  the  FaUen  andTemale  Aid  Societv,  *<  Woman's  Mission 
to  Women.''    Secretafy,  Mr  Arthnr  J.  S.  Maddison,  32  Cnaring  Cross,  S. W. 
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would  be  able  to  conduct  the  work  more  on  the  lines  of  the  St 
Andrew's  Home.  They  tried  to  instil  into  these  youthful  mothers 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  that  was  why  they  kept  mother  and 
child  together.  Under  the  old  system  the  girls  at  the  penitentiaries 
were  separated  from  their  offspring,  and  they  were  mixed  up  with 
girls  and  women  who  frequently  exercised  the  most  depraving 
influence  over  them.  The  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians  did  a  good 
work  in  regard  to  following  up  the  putative  fathers.  Private  agree- 
ments for  the  payment  of  affiliation  allowances  were  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  ordeal  of  proceedings  in  a  police  court.  If  Guardians  had 
an  officer  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  hunt  up  the  putative  i^thers^  it 
would  be  a  great  help.  The  Salvation  Army  had  three  such  officers, 
and  the  first  year  they  brought  in  a  very  large  sum,  and  that  had  been 
growing.  With  regard  to  detention  she  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  there  were  compulsory  detention  in  regard  to  second  or 
third  cases.  It  might  enable  such  instruction  to  be  given  in  some 
trade,  so  that  there  would  be  less  risk  of  the  woman  ever  resorting 
to  vice  again.  She  hoped  that  amongst  the  many  things  that  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  was  expected  to  do  would  be 
the  considering  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  pay  the  inmates 
of  the  Workhouses  some  small  remuneration  which  would  be  the 
means  upon  liberation,  of  their  making  a  fresh  start  in  life  with  a 
rather  less  forbidding  prospect.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  William  Chance  asked  what  proportion  of  these  young 
unmarried  mothers  were  mentally  unsound. 

Miss  Hogg  replied — One-third;  and  nearly  all  are  mentally 
weak. 

A  lady  Guardian  asked  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  homes 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  cases  received  in  the  Workhouses,  and  she 
suggested  that  there  was  only  an  apparent  diminution  in  the  number 
of  cases,  as  the  cases  were  now  treated  in  the  homes  which  would 
formerly  have  gone  into  the  Workhouses. 

Miss  Baker  (Holbom)  put  a  question  to  the  same  effect 

Miss  Hogg  did  not  give  any  statistics  in  reply. 

Mr  Duncan  Milligan  (Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences)  said  that  as  one  who  was  for  many  years  the 
Chairman  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Board  of  Guardians,  he 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  paper.  The  mond 
seemed  to  be  that  Guardians  should  make  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities of  effecting  a  moral  reformation  and  of  generally  improving 
the  young  women  while  they  had  them  under  their  care.  (Hear, 
hear.)  A  very  dark  cloud  had  been  shown  them  that  morning, 
but  he  was  thankful  to  say  that  it  had  its  silver  lining,  and  that 
was  the  general  decrease  of  bastardy  now  as  compared  with  the 
period  prior  to  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  Education  Acts.     (Cheers.) 

Rev.  C.  H.  Clapp  (Hoisham)  said  the  tone  of  the  paper  was 
very  sympathetic,  but  he  desired  to  plead  for  a  deeper  sympathy 
still  with  these  young  women,  many  of  whom  were  the  victims  of 
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circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control.  The  average 
Guardian  had  little  sympathy  for  these  girls,  and  said  that  they  vrere 
worse  than  the  men,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  The  girls  were  often 
the  victims  of  a  creature  who,  though  called  a  man,  had  no  sense  of 
morality  or  decency.  They  must  try,  too,  to  bring  about  a  greater 
unity  l>stween  the  Justices  and  the  Guardians,  so  that  the  Justices 
should  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  instead  of,  as  now  often  happened, 
as  difficult  as  possible  to  get  affiliation  orders.  It  was  the  rule  to 
insist  on  a  much  stricter  proof  than  was  really  necessary  to  bring 
home  to  the  putative  father  his  crime — for  a  crime  it  was,  especially 
when  committed  against  a  feeble-minded  female,  and  the  man  who 
did  it  was  a  criminal 

A  Member — He's  feeble-minded,  too. 

Mr  Clapp — Not  always.  Invariably,  however,  the  man  is  de- 
termined, if  he  can  manage  it,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  results 
of  his  sin. 

A  Member  asked  the  President  to  read  out  the  Agenda  so  as  to 
remind  members  of  the  subject  supposed  to  be  under  discussion. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Mr  F.  J.  Hendy  (South  Stoneham)  said  that  he  did  not  agree 
that  the  young  women  in  question  all  came  from  indifferent  homes. 
Many  of  them  had  been  well  brought  up  and  had  had  good  places, 
but  they  had  fallen  victims  to  treachery,  and  they  were  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  He  denied,  too,  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  weak-minded.  They  would  have  quite  enough  strength  of 
mind  to  keep  straight  for  the  future  if  they  were  once  placed  on  a 
decent  plane  again.  ''This,"  he  said,  "is  a  subject  where  us  Ptale 
gentlemen  find  it  very  difficult  to  tread."  When  the  laughter  had 
somewhat  abated,  the  speaker  explained  that  he  meant  ^^nuik 
Guardians.*^  Legislative  sanction  should,  if  necessary,  be  given  to 
the  establishment  of  special  homes  for  the  class  of  young  women  in 
question. 

Mrs  Bathurst  (visitor)  said  that  detention  in  proper  homes 
would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  for  mentally  weak  young  women  who 
were  within  the  scope  of  the  paper.  They  could  be  suitably  trained, 
and  a  marvellous  mental  and  physical  improvement  would  result  in 
many  of  the  cases ;  while  those  who  were  not  safely  to  be  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  ordinary  life  would  be  taken  care  of  and  prevented 
from  again  getting  into  difficulties.  Prevention  was  better  than  cure. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Baker  (Holborn)  said  that  while  they  were  hoping  that  the 
Royal  Commission  would  give  them  increased  powers  of  detention, 
it  would  be  most  unjust  to  detain  ordinary  young  women  so  long  as 
they  allowed  the  fathers  to  go  scot-free.  When  she  was  new  to  Poor 
Law  work  she  used  to  think  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  get  the  girls 
into  service ;  but  there  were  circumstances  about  service  in  many 
places,  such  as  the  leaving  of  a  young  girl  alone  for  considerable 
periods  while  the  family  were  away,  that  made  her  alter  her  mind  on 
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the  point  In  her  Union  the  questions  raised  in  the  paper  were 
treated  solely  hy  the  lady  Guardians,  whose  reports  were  always  well 
received  by  the  Board  as  a  whole.  For  many  yeais  she  had  kq)t  a 
private  record  of  the  origin  of  the  young  women  who  came  under 
the  care  of  the  Guardians  in  the  way  discussed  in  the  paper*  and  she 
was  glad  to  say  that  the  Poor  Law  girls  formed  a  quite  infinitesimal 
percentage— only  six  out  of  three  hundred  cases  in  a  given  period. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  spite  of  what  had  been  said  in  favour  of  teaching 
the  girls  laundry  work,  she  hoped  that  a  more  useful  trade  would  be 
taught  them,  as  the  temptations  from  abandoned  characters  in  the 
large  laundries  would  result  in  not  a  few  of  the  girls  going  astray 
again.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  might  cost  more  at  the  outset,  but  it  would 
be  more  profitable  in  the  end  to  teach  the  girls  something  else. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Stevbns  (Bradfield)  said  that  as  the  only  lady  member  of 
her  Board,  she  felt  an  added  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  she  had 
taken  great  pains  to  persuade  some  of  the  young  unmarried  mothers 
to  lead  a  different  life ;  but  she  had  found  that  they  were  for  the 
most  part  very  untruthful,  and  that  it  was  very  disappointing  in  its 
results  to  try  to  effect  any  improvement  in  many  of  them.  The 
infirmaries  were  not  the  best  places  for  the  confinements,  as  the  girls 
were  apt  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  depraved  old  women 
who  were  often  to  be  found  in  those  places.  If  the  Guardians  might 
send  out  the  cases  to  homes  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that  of  tl^ 
treatment  in  the  Workhouse,  it  would  be  a  very  beneficial  thing. 
(Hear,  hear.)  She  could  not  accept  the  statement  by  the  SouUi 
Stoneham  Guardian  that  many  of  the  girb  in  question  came  from 
good  homes.  No  good  mother  would  dream  of  allowing  her 
daughter  to  go  into  the  Workhouse  for  childbirth.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  S.  F.  Pickles  (Portsmouth)  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  ladies' 
day.  (I^aughter.)  The  ladies  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
the  gentlemen  knew  nothing  about  these  things.  They  knew  a  great 
deal.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  a  saint.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
He  had  been  round  the  world.  The  paper  was  the  best  that  had 
been  read  at  the  Conference.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  desired  to  supple- 
ment one  remark  that  had  been  made,  that  all  these  girls  were  feeble- 
minded, by  adding  "or  vicious-minded."  (Hear,  hear.)  Somebody 
said  "hear,  hear";  he  was  very  glad  he  had  "strapped  the  right 
end."  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  It  had  been  said  that  the  ^^ 
should  not  be  put  to  laundry  work ;  but  it  had  been  found  an  excel- 
lent thing  in  his  Union,  and  the  nursery  was  placed  just  outside  the 
laundry  so  that  the  girls  could  come  out  at  intervals  and  suckle  their 
babes.  "  With  respect  to  the  lady  Guardians,  you  are  very  valuable 
at  times.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  I  am  not  a  ladies'  man,  but 
I  am  a  father,  and  I  know  something  about  it  When  we  have  one 
of  these  cases  come  before  us,  we  have  only  to  say,  *  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee at  six  o'clock,'  and  we  get  out  of  a  difficulty.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)     But  the  ladies'  Committee  is  not  always  strong 
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enough  to  stand  up  for  itself.  Where  there  is  only  one  lady 
Guardian  it  is  a  very  small  Committee  to  bring  up  a  report  and  push 
it  through  in  the  face  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  contrary-minded 
members  of  the  male  sex.  (Laughter.)  We  have  introduced  some 
strong-minded  members  of  the  male  sex  into  the  ladies'  Committee, 
and  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  on  it.''  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
The  speaker  concluded  with  a  very  outspoken  eulogy  of  motherhood, 
and  said,  "  It  is  not  a  sin  to  be  a  mother,  we  men  consider  it  is  an 
honour." 

Mrs  Packman  (Strood)  said  that  the  girls  in  question  were  many 
of  them  the  victims  of  unworthy  men  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  innocence  of  a  confiding  girl ;  and  if  the  girl  had  erred  ever  so 
much,  what  a  fearful  penalty  was  visited  upon  the  offence.  It  was 
not  for  men  to  try  and  add  to  that  punishment.  (Cheers.)  She 
was  in  favour  of  careful  attention  to  the  possibility  of  getting  affilia- 
tion orders  where  practicable.  She  did  not  agree  with  laundry  work 
for  young  mothers,  whose  physical  weakness  was  often  extreme. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  G.  B.  Richmond  (Eastry)  said  he  wished  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  notion  that  the  male  Guardians  were  lacking  in  sympathy 
for  the  class  in  question.  He  was  opposed  to  detention  as  penalising 
the  victims  still  further.  He  repudiated  the  idea  put  forth  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Clapp  that  the  Justices  should  be  satisfied  with  something 
less  than  the  strictest  proof  in  affiliation  matters.  Such  a  course 
would  work  the  gravest  injustice.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Zanetti  said  she  was  in  favour  of  the  detention  of  the 
mothers  in  the  interest  alike  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  if 
possible  she  would  like  to  detain  the  mother  for  a  few  weeks  prior 
to  the  birth  of  the  child.  She  rather  liked  the  remark  of  the  "  male 
gentleman" — (laughter) — who  spoke.  There  was  truth  in  it,:  for 
there  were  many  gentlemen  who  were  more  like  old  women. 
(Laughter.)  She  suspected  that  the  sympathy  one  of  the  speakers 
professed  so  much  was  rather  apparent  than  real.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Children  bom  in  the  Chorlton  Workhouse  were  registered  as  at 
"  No.  6  Knell  Road,"  an  important  detail  for  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
(Hear,  bear.) 

Mrs  Hugh  Raynbird  (Basingstoke)  said  that  her  Board  had  a 
ladies'  Committee,  and  they  had  been  very  successful  in  effecting 
agreements  with  the  fathers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  illegitimate 
children  bom  in  the  Workhouse.  They  had  also  been  very  for- 
tunate in  finding  good  situations  for  the  young  women,  and  enabling 
them  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Adam  Deans  (Woolwich)  said  that  education  would  tend 
to  restrict  the  number  of  these  cases  in  the  future.  The  young 
women  were  the  sufferers  to  some  extent  of  convention.  However 
feelingly  women  might  speak  on  the  subject,  they  despised  the 
unhappy  ones  who  had  fallen.  Young  men  should  be  better  instructed 
as  to  ^e  responsibilities  they  were  incurring  by  improper  conduct 
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She  gave  two  cases  in  which  the  ^etthers  of  young  men  had  insisted 
upon  the  marriage  of  their  sons  with  the  girls  whom  they  had  seduced. 
In  both  cases,  although  the  girls  were  of  lower  sooal  status,  the 
marriages  had  resulted  happily. 

Mr  I>ouGAL  Westwood  (Fulham)  said  that  he  concurred  with 
the  preceding  speaker  that  one  remedy  would  be  to  instil  into  the 
young — ^and  he  would  S4y  of  both  sexes— their  responsibility  in 
regard  to  sexual  matters.  It  would  be  bad  policy  for  Guardians  to 
encourage  girls  to  rely  upon  the  Poor  Law  as  an  oiiganisation  for  the 
securing  of  affiliation  orders.  It  would  have  a  damgerous  tendency 
towards  the  relaxation  of  prudence  and  decency.  He  could  con- 
ceive nothing  more  hateful  than  a  policy  of  persecuting  those  who 
were  alleged  to  be  the  putative  fathers  of  the  children  bom  in  the 
workhouse.  They  were  actually  hounded  out  of  the  country  on  the 
most  inadequate  testimony.  (Hear,  hear.)  Moreover,  it  was  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  a  kindness  to  the  young  mother  to  get  an 
affiliation  order  against  the  putative  father,  who  was  thus  oftentimes 
kept  in  relation  with  her  all  her  life,  and  not  infrequently  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  complete  moral  wreck  of  the  woman.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  W.  Stkbbings  (Reading)  pleaded  for  the  total  alteration  of  the 
existing  law  as  to  illegitimacy,  and  among  other  things  he  advocated 
the  making  of  a  legal  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
mothers  by  the  illegitimate  offspring. 

Miss  Clifford  thanked  the  members  for  their  reception  of  the 
paper. 

Mr  W.  Vallancb  (Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor 
Law  Conferences)  said  that  he  had  been  associated  with  the  Poor  Law 
Conferences  for  about  thirty  years,  and  he  never  remembered  one  in 
which  they  were  more  indebted  for  its  success  than  that  one  to  their 
President.  They  were  especially  indebted  to  Mr  Wodehouse  for 
his  weighty  and  powerful  review  of  the  present  position  of  the  Poor 
Law.  (Cheers.)  He  trusted  that  the  speech  would  be  reproduced 
in  extenso  in  the  official  report*  (Hear,  hear.)  He  included  in 
that  vote  of  thanks  the  readers  of  the  excellent  papers.    (Cheers.) 

The  President,  the  proposition  having  been  seconded  and 
carried  with  acclamation,  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause  in  rising 
to  thank  the  meeting,  and  he  said  that  in  the  course  of  his  official 
work  he  must  have  attended  as  many  as  a  thousand  meetings  of 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  there  was  no  better  place  to  learn  the 
Poor  Law.    (Cheers.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

*  The  address  is  reported  vtrboHm  (pp.  602-605). 
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REPORT   OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Central  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference, HELD  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Guildhall,  London,  on  the  20th  and  2ist 
February  1906. 


President — Mr  Geoffrey  Drage, 

Chairman  of  the  ^^Exmouth "  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board. 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference  (the  list  has  been 
compiled  with  care,  and  omissions,  if  any,  are  due  to  the  delegates  having 
failed  to  give  up  their  tickets  or  to  sign  their  names) : — 


METROPOLITAN   DIVISION. 
(31  Unions — 21  represented.) 

Bbthnal  Green— 
Wood,  Rev.  J.  Cecil. 

Chblsba— 
Warhorst,  Mrs. 
Beaver,  Mrs  M.  H. 

City  of  London— 
Woodward,  E.  R.  (Clerk). 

^?ITT  IT  AM..— 

Propert,  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  (Chairman). 

M'Kinley,  R. 

Scott,  A. 

Miles,  Miss  M.  C. 

Ham,  Wm. 

Davey,  Mr. 

Whitby,  Lucie. 

Botterrill,  C. 

Bardsley,  Miss  Helen  S. 


Greenwich— 

Keay,J.  W.,  M.D. 
Roberts,  B. 

Hackney— 

Dunn,  Rev.  Clement. 
Stapleton,  A.  E. 

Hammersmith- 

Davis,  Lieut. -Colonel. 
Graves,  Mrs  Ellen. 
Lamb,  J.  (Clerk). 

HaMPSTBAD —  r 

Herford,  Helen  Brooke. 

Dyter,  J.  T. 

Preston,  H.  Westbury  (Clerk). 

HOLBORN— 

Garrity,  E. 
Thornton,  James. 
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Islington— 
Haslam,  Dr  Kate. 
Barrett,  Mrs  M. 
Michael,  Miss. 

Kensington— 
Fleming,    Sir    Francis,    K.C.M.G. 

(Vice-Chairman). 
Smith,  A. 

Lambeth— 
Pritchard,  G. 
Fielder,  F. 

Lbwisham — 
Clarke,  Leonard. 
Weeks,  Alfred  O. 
Mott,  H.  C.  (Qerk). 

Faddington— 
Jones,  Mrs  E. 

Poplar— 
Belbham,  J. 
Cordery,  Mrs. 

St  George's-in-the-East— 
Cowie,  Miss  A.  G.  M. 

St  Pancras— 
Wettenhall,  W.  J.,J.P. 
Southam,  J. 

Shoreditch— 

Rack,  E.  (Chairman). 
Kehler,  F. 

Wakeling,  Alderman  £.  J. 
Hinton,  H.  E. 

Stepney — 

Barker,  Alderman  W.  J. 
Harper,  J.  Whyte. 

Strand — 
Rudderforth,  W.  H.  G. 
Evans,  Mrs  Matilda  M. 

West  Ham— 
Mills,  T.  V. 

Whxtechapbl — 
Brady,  G. 
Tones,  W.  H. 
Tootell,  F.  J.  (Qerk). 

SOUTH-EASTERN  DIVISION. 

(96  Unions— 36  represented.) 

Beikshire. 

(12  Unions  —6  represented. ) 
Abingdon— 

Clutterbuck,  Rev.  F.  C,  MA. 
Challenor,  Bromley  (Clerk). 


Bradfxbld— 
Shei^erd,  Alfred,  J.P.  (Yice-Ouur- 

man). 
Ctance,  Ernest 
Petrocokino,  A. 
WUlink,  H.  G. 

HUNGERFORD  AND  RaMSBCRY— 

Mapson,  W. 
Major,  Dr  H.  P. 

Maidenhead- 
Cox,  C.  W.,  T.P.  (Ouurman). 
Walker,  J.  W.,  J.P. 

Reading — 
Tuty,  J.  (Chairman). 
Vinden,  S.  J. 
Lambert,  W. 
Connolly,  P. 
Huggins,  E.  J.  W.  (Clerk). 

Wallingford— 

King,  J.  Pitman  (Chairman). 
Nathan,  T.  (Vice-Chairman). 


Sontiuunptoo. 

(26  Unions— 8  represented.) 
Alverstoke— 

Hawkins,  G.  (>^ce>Cbairma&). 
Rogers,  R.  H. 
Buhner,  F.  B.  (Qerk). 

Droxford— 
Marsh,  G.  D. 
Hartridge,  F. 

Fareham— 
Ramsay,  Mrs. 
Sandy,  John. 

Hartley  Wintney— 
Johnston,  J.  L. 
Hitchcock,  A. 

Portsmouth— 
Groves,  W.  J.  (Chairman). 
Pickles,  T.  F.  (Ex-Chairman). 
Timpson,  J.  (Vice -Chairman). 
Mitchell,  E.  H.  (Qerk). 

South  Stoneham— 
Moigan,  E.  J. 
Ede,  A.  G. 

Southampton — 
Austen,  W.  C.  (Chairman). 
Hancock,  R.  W. 
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Winchester— 
Mansell,  A. 

Kent 

(26  Unions— 13  represented.) 
Blran— 
Daniels,  G.,  jun.  (Chairman). 
Wood,  Thomas  (Sheriff). 
Burch,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 

Bromlby— 
Seymomr,  Conway  (Vice-Chairman). 
Hall,  Mrs. 
Hoyer,  Miss. 
Stenning,  Miss. 

Canterbury— 
Stone,  J.  G.  B.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Powell,  W.  W.  Richmond. 

Dover— 
Carder,  E.  (Clerk). 

Eastry — 
Sargent,  Rev.  S.  G.  H. 
Richmond,  G.  B. 

Elham— 
White,  Frank. 
Stace,  A. 

Gravesend— 
Hayward,  W.  J. 

Maidstone— 
Apple3rard,  G. 
Knowles,  H.  J. 
Hoar,  Robert  (Qerk). 

Malling — 
Pink,  W. 
Allison,  Fred  J.  (Qerk). 

Medway — 
Middleton,  E.  T. 
Richards,  T.  E.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Read,  J. 

Schon,  Miss  E.  C. 
Norman,  A.  Reynolds  (Clerk). 

Strood — 

Povey,  J.  E.  (Qerk). 

Thanbt  (Isle  of) — 
Coleman,  J.  (Chairman). 
Tomlin,  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Tonbridgb— 
Wingate,  R.  (Chairman). 
Lttd£>w,  Miss  A. 


Snrrej. 

(11  Unions— 5  represented.) 

Chbrtsby— 

Egerton,  Louisa,  Lady. 
Martin,  James. 

Croydon— 
Drew,  Miss  R.  M. 
List,  H.  (Clerk). 


Epsom — 
Shaw,  Rev. 
Brown, 


Rev.  J. 
i,  W.  S.  J. 


Farnham— 

Pain,  Mrs  Arthur. 

Guildford— 
Cox,  W. 

Foster,  Edmond. 
Newman,  H. 


Snatez. 

(21  Unions— 4  represented.) 

Brighton— 
Loder,  Kenneth. 

Eastbourne— 

Hamblyn,  R.  W.  H.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Crake,  Rev.  E.  E. 
Brodie-Hall,  Miss. 
Hurst,  Albert  (Qerk). 

Newhaven— 
Cooper,  A.  (Chairman). 
Harman,  Clement  V. 
Coupe,  H.  W.  (Qerk). 

Thakeham— 
Flowers,  Arthur  (Clerk). 


SOUTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(64  Unions— 23  represented.) 

Bedfordshire. 

(5  Unions— 3  represented.) 

Bedford— 
Street,  Thomas. 
Freshwater,  S. 
Kelaart,  Miss. 
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BiGGLBSWADR— 

Ewbank,  Rev.  C.  C. 

Luton— 
Ellb,  Fred. 


Bttclringhainithire. 

(7  Unions — 2  represented.) 

Buckingham— 
Burton,  T.  W. 
Hawes,  T. 

Wycombb— 

Smith,  G.  (Chairman). 
Deacon,  Alderman  C.  W.,  J.  P. 
Reynolds,  B.  L.  (Clerk). 


Cambridg^eshire. 

(9  Unions  represented— i  present.) 

Caxton  and  Arrington— 
Green,  W.  J. 
Briscoe,  J.  J. 

Hertfordshire. 

(12  Unions— 3  represented.) 

Albans,  St— 

Taylor,  Rev.  H.  W. 

Bishop's  Stortpord — 
Wetherall,  Mrs. 
Hegan,  Mrs. 

Ware— 

Ward,  G.  S. 
Chapman,  C. 


Middlesex. 

(6  Unions— 5  represented. ) 

Brentford— 
Clark,  Colonel  Gerard. 
Purvis,  Captain  R.N. 
Palmer,  Mrs  Edith. 
Stephens,  W.  F.  E.  S.  (Clerk). 

Edmonton — 
Sharp,  Rev.  C.  J.  (Chairman). 
Cole,  E.  G. 


Hendon— 
Smart,  Mrs  A. 
Gunns,  Mrs. 

UXBRIDGB — 
Bailey,  A.,  J. P. 
Pavier,  J. 

WiLLESDEN— 

Barrett,  D. 
Chamberlain,  J. 


NortMunptoflslwre. 

(12  Unions — 6  represented.) 

Bracklby — 
Thomas,  W.  F.  (Qerk). 

Brixworth— 
Smeeton,  J.  H.  (Chairman). 
Turner,  Josiah. 
Bury,  Rev.  Canon. 
Woodford,  W.  C.  (Clerk). 


Daventry— 
Goodman, 
Banks,  E. 


Goodman,.}.  F.  (Vice  Chairman). 


Kettering— 
Barlow,  C.  (Chairman). 
Whicksteed,  Charles. 
Lane,  C.  W\  (Clerk). 

Northampton— 
Hill,  John. 
Soutar,  Tames. 
Fawkes,  W.  (Qerk). 

Pbtbrboroug  h— 
Dean,  G.  H.,  J.P. 


Oxfordshire. 

(9  Unions— 3  represented. ) 

Banbury— 
Page,  J.  W.  (Chairman). 
Fisher,  E.  Lamley  (Clerk). 

Henley— 
Neighbour,  T.,  J.P.  (Chairman). 
Brakspear,  A.  R. 
Uoyds,  Arthur  R.  (Clerk). 
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Oxford— 
Lacas,  J.  B. 
Colegrave,  J. 
Grubb,  R.  J. 
Ballard,  A.  (Clerk). 

WEST  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(82  Unioiis—27  represented.) 

Gloucestershire 

( 1 7  Unions — 4  represented. ) 
Bristol— 


Hiscox,  T.  J.  (Chairman). 
Tyack,  E.  C,  (Vi      " 
Woollam,  Miss. 


(Vice-Chairman). 


Simpson,  J.  J.  (Clerk). 

CiRSNCBSTBR— 

Cripps,  F.  W.  B. 
White,  J.  M. 
Griffiths,  W. 

Thornbuby— 
Biss,  Frederick. 
Rngman,  William. 

Whbatbnhu  RST— 
Lloyd-Baker,  G.  E.  (Chairman). 


Herefordshire. 

(8  Unions — 2  represented. ) 
Hbrbford— 
Ronalds,  Hugh  (Chairman). 

Wbobley— 
Clowes,  Colonel  P.  L. 
Leather,  F.  H.  (Clerk). 

Salop. 

(15  Unions— 3  represented.) 

Atcham— 
Billson,  A.,  M.P. 
Auden,  Rev.  T.  (Chairman). 
Hall,  Rev.  G.  T. 
Everest,  Joseph  (Clerk). 

Ludlow— 
Edwards,  H.  (Chairman). 

Wellington— 
Holmes,  E.  (Chairman). 
Jones,  Jno.  (Clerk). 


Staffordshire. 

(16  Unions — 8  represented.) 

BuRTON-u  PON-Trent— 
Flynn,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Askew,  Rev.  John. 
Barber,  J.  L.  P.  (Chairman). 
Chamberlin,  C.  F.  (Clerk). 

Cannock— 
GelUon,  W.  H. 
(hooper,  Joseph. 
Carver,  A.  W.  (Clerk). 

Chbadlb — 

Blagg,  Charles  J.  (Chairman). 
Cox,  F.  S.  (Clerk). 

Lichfield — 
Lonsdale,  Miss  Sophia. 

Stoke-on-Trent— 
Williamson,  H.  M.  (Chairman). 
Billingsley,  J. 
Daniel,  C.  (Clerk). 

West  Bromwich— 
James,  A.  A.  (Chairman). 
Darlington,  S. 
Ward,  H.  (Clerk). 

WOLSTANTON  AND  BURSLEM— 

Heaton,  J.  L. 

Downing,  G.  K.  (Chairman). 

Lowndes,  J.  A.  (Clerk). 

WOLVERHAM  PTON— 

White,  A.  H. 

Pritchard,  W.  H.  (Chairman). 

Jackson,  A.  E. 

Harrison,  F.  (Clerk). 

Warwickshire. 

(14  Unions — 5  represented.) 
Aston — 
Brown,  William  (Chairman). 
Cooke,  C.  C.  (Vice-Chairman). 
North,  John  (Clerk). 

Birmingham— 
Norton,  A.  J.  (Chaurman). 
Manton,  Henry  J. 
Sayer,  H.  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Higginson,  Miss  £.  D. 
Fletcher,  C.  (Clerk). 

Coventry— 
Wilson,  G.  (Chairman). 
Farren,  H.  R. 
Arch,  James  (Clerk). 
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Rugby — 
Smith,  Dr. 
Robotham,  W. 
Pendred,  J.  W.  (Clerk). 

Warwick— 
Ryland,  J.  W. 
Bakewell,  G. 
Passman,  C.  H. 


IVorccstenhire* 

(II  Unions — 5  represented.) 

Dudley— 
Homer,  T.  T.,  J.  P.  (Churman). 
Taylor, 
Coster, 


Y 

er,  J.  T.,  T.P.  (Chwri 

>r,J.,J.P. 

I,  Gains  W.  (Clerk). 


King's  Norton— 
Round,  J.  S. 
Davis,  C.  T. 
Blackwell,  A. 
Curtis,  R.  J.  (Clerk). 

Pbrshorb— 
Pearce,  Rev.  W. 
Goodwin,  P.  B. 

Stourbridge— 
M*Nulty,  Rev.  Thomas  (Chairman). 
Worton,  J.  T. 
Hadley,  G. 
James,  G.  F.  (Qerk). 

Worcester— 

Kenward,  H.  B.  (Chairman). 
Browne,  Mrs. 
Shield,  J.  G.  (Clerk). 

NORTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(45  Unions — 13  represented.) 

Derby. 

(9  Unions — 3  represented.) 

Belper— 
Bown,  Joseph  (Vice-Chairman). 
Ratcliff,  Jeremiah. 
Pym,  Joseph  (Clerk). 

Chesterfield— 
Cain,  Patrick. 
Saxton,  A. 

Derby— 
Parker,  T.  E. 
Vernon,  H. 


Leicettefiliire. 

(II  Unions — 5  represented. ) 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH- 

Adcock,  J.  P.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Pratt,  Mrs. 

Barrow-on-Soar— 
Smith,  J.  T.  (Chairman). 
Forward,  Thomas  (Clerk). 

Leicester— 
Fletcher,  J. 
Sheniff,  Amos. 
Mansfield,  Herbert  (Clerk). 

Lutterworth — 
Hubbard,  B. 
Smith,  Major  Corbet 
Bodycote,  T.  C  (Qerk). 

Market  Harborough — 
Smeeton,  John  (^ce-Chairman). 
Pulteney,  Rev.  A.  W. 
Brutwr,  Rev.  H.  W. 


Littcolnaliire. 

(15  Unions — i  represented.) 

Lincoln — 
Marshall,  W.  G. 
Laverack,  John  (Chairman). 
Hodgett,  Mrs. 

Nottingfaamahife. 

(8  Unions— 4  represented.) 

Basford— 
Furse,  W.  J.  (Chairman). 
Roberts,  William  (Vice-Chairman). 
Spencer,  C  J.  (Qerk). 

Manspibld— 
Boxiser,  A.  H.  (Chairman). 
Page,  Abraham. 

Nottingham— 
Fleeman,  Robert  (Chairman). 
Tomlinson,  H.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Hine,  Miss 
Palmer,  Thos. 
Howard,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 

Worksop — 
Turner,  A.  E.  M. 
Storer,  G. 
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EASTERN  DIVISION. 

(54  Unions — 22  represented.) 

Esiez. 

(16  Unions — 9  represented.) 

Braintrsb^ 
Picke,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Pftcke,  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Docwra,  Miss  Lucy. 
Smoothy,  Fred  (Clerk). 

Chelmsford — 
Kidner,  J.  C. 
Bainbridge,  Hariy. 
Taylor,  Fred. 

Halstead — 
MiUer,  T.  F. 
BeU,  T.  S. 
Blomfield,  A. 

Lbxdbn  and  Winstrbe— 
Ashwin,  Rev.  G.  H.  (Chairman). 
Collier,  W.  W. 

Ongar— 

Browne,  Robert  H. 
Meyer,  H.  J. 

Orsett— 
Umfreville,  W.  H. 
Eve,  W.  S.  (Chairman). 

Romford— 
Reynolds,  E. 
Ridley,  Mrs« 
Louth,  Miss  L. 
Loake,  Mrs. 
Moss,  T.  W. 
Clarke,  A. 

Tendring — 
Fenn,  Rev.  A.  C. 
Butler,  J.  R. 

Noffolk. 

(21  Unions — 7  represented. ) 

Blofield— 
Birkbeck,  Mrs  E. 

East  and  West  Flegg — 
Tacon,  Rev.  R.  J. 

Erpingham— 
Fullagar,  Rev.  H.  S.  (Chairman). 


Faith's,  St— • 
Atkinson,  G.  B. 

Frebbridgb  Lynn — 
Ffolkes,  G.  B.  (Chairman). 

King's  Lynn— 

Miles,  Alderman,  J.  P.  (Chairman). 
Hayes,  Rev.  A.  H. 

Norwich— 
Kahler,  H.  J. 
Havers,  F.  C. 
Stone,  H.  (Clerk). 

Yarmouth,  Great— 
Harbord,  Arthur  (Chairman). 
Greenacre,  H.  T. 


Suffolk. 

(17  Unions — 6  represented.) 
COSPORD — 

Newman,  Alfred  (Clerk). 

Hartismerb — 
Wilson,  Rev.  T.  H.  (Chairman). 
Short,  W.,  J. P. 

Ipswich— 
Reeve,  W. 
Blackmore,  W. 
Kent,  R.  J.  (Clerk). 

MUTFORD  AND  LOTHINGLAND— 

Mobbs,  W.  (Chairman). 
Ormsby,  Rev.  W.    K.    (Vice-Chair- 
man). 

RiSBRIDGB— 

Keeble,  C.  P.  (Chairman). 
Crow,  Harry  (Vice-Chairman). 
M'Kcchnie,  Rev.  A.,  J.P. 

Samford— 
Murray,  CoL 
Thwaites,  T. 


YORKSHIRE  DIVISION. 

(62  Unions — 17  represented.) 

Barnslby — 
AUott,  H. 
Ball,  Jonathan. 
Bamforth,  Lt.-Col.  W.  T. 
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Bradford— 
Bentham,  F.  H.  (Chairman). 
Powell,  Sir  F.  S.,  Bart. 
Milnes,  Edward. 
Wade,  Miss. 
Crowther,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 

Dewsbury— 
Chisbolm,  Rev.  J.  W.  (Chairman). 
MachcU,  R.  T. 
Pickersgill,  C.  P. 
Brown,  Thomas. 

ECCLBSALL  BlERLOW—    . 

Haste,  Rev.  A.  G. 

Wynn,  W. 

Smith,  Thomas  (Clerk). 

Halifax— 
Carter,  J.  B.  (Chairman). 
Greenwood,  W,  H.  ( Vice-Chairman ). 

HUDDERSFIELD— 

Mallinson,  T.  (Chairman). 
Whitwam,  Eli. 
Siddon,  Miss. 
Rigby,  E.  A.  (Clerk). 

IIUNSLET— 

Dillon,  Rev.  M.  J.  (Chairman). 
Knight,  H.  R.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Mee,  F.  W.  (Clerk). 

Keighley— 
Arthur,  Rev.  David. 
Sugden,  J. 
Spencer,  G.  E.  (Clerk). 

KiNGSTON-UPON-HULL— 

Hunter,  J.  B.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Slater,  W.  D. 
Gower,  S.  J.  (Chairman). 
Winter,  R.  H.  (Clerk). 

Willey,  A.  W.  (Chairman). 
Bradley,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Ford,  J.  H.  (Clerk). 

Middlesbrough— 
Davies,  T.  B. 
Nancarrow,  Mrs. 
Dales,  J.  J.  (Clerk). 

North  Bierley— 

Craven,  Rev.  A.  (Chairman). 
Stockwell,  O.  T.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Helmsley,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 


RothBRHAN— 
Stubbs,  T. 
Cranks,  H. 
Harrison,  W.  C.  (Clerk). 

SCULCOATBS — 

Beal,  J.  (Chairman). 
Flanagan,  P. 
WUd,  J.  H.  (Clerk). 

Sbdbergh— 
Burra,  R. 

Sheffield— 
Holehouse,  E. 
Banner,  John. 
Booker,  A.  E.  (Clerk). 

York  (O.R.)— 

Russell,  J.  (Chairman). 
Wilkinson.  T-  E.  (Vicc-Chaimian). 
Sykes,  G.  (Clerk). 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

(39  Unions— 6  represented.) 

North\ifflberUuid. 

(i2  Unions-- 1  represented.) 

Newcastle-on-Tyne— 
Stableforlh,  C.  T.  (Chairman). 
Davidson,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Atkinson,  J.  (Clerk). 

DnriuuD. 

(15  Unions— 4  represented.) 

Gateshead— 
Affleck,  Robt.,  J.  P.  (Chairman). 
Middleton,  Robert,  J.  P. 
Craighill,  Geoige  (Clerk). 

South  Shields— 

Morrison,  David  (Chairman). 

Dodd,J. 

Coulson,  J.  W.  (Clerk). 

Stockton— 
Lawrenson,  W. 
Hanby,  T. 
Watson,  F.  B.  (Clerk). 

Sunderland— 
Fryers,  C.  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Cuthbertson,  R.  J. 

n,  R.  (Clerk). 


Thompson, 
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Westmorland. 

(3  UnioDft— X  represented.) 

Kendal— 
Cropper,  Hon.  Mrs. 

NORTH-WESTERN 
DIVISION. 

(41  Unions — 25  represented.) 

Cheshire. 

( X  X  Unions  —5  represented. ) 

Birkenhead — 
Bulky,  T.  Raffles  (Chairman). 
Pierce,  Dr  W.  A.  (Vice-Chairmftn). 
Carter,  John  (Clerk). 

BUCKLOW— 

Cort,  Rev.  J.  P.  (Chairman). 
Brooks,  Miss  Lacy. 
Leigh,  George  (Clerk). 

Runcorn— 
Bolshaw,  Joseph. 
Spruce,  J. 
Ashton,  G.  F.  (Clerk). 

Stockport— 
Barton,  £.  (Chairman). 
Newton,  J. 
Johnson,  C.  F.  (Clerk). 

WiRRAL— 

Gill,  Silas  W. 

Latham,  H.  A.  (Chairman). 


Lancashire. 

(30  Unions — 20  represented.) 

Ashton-under-Lyne— 
Messenger,  Rev.  J.  F.  (Chairman). 
Cartwright,  B.  F.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Daley,  H.  H.  (Assistant  Clerk). 

Barrow-in-Furness— 
Taylor,  R.  T. 
Britton,  H. 
Taylor,  F.  W.  (Clerk). 

Barton-upon-Irwell— 
Clare,  John  (Chairman). 
Yates,  Joseph. 
Whitworth,  J.  W.  (Clerk). 


Bolton — 
Cunliffe,  R.  H.  (Chairman). 
Knott,  Percy  (Vice-Chairman). 
Cooper,  H.  I.  (Clerk). 

Burnley— 
Carr,    Alderman    K,    J.  P.    (Vice- 

Chairman). 
Horn,  J.  S.  (Clerk). 

Bury — 
Whittaker,  H.  R.  (Chairman). 
Isherwood,  James  (Clerk). 

Chorlton— 
Pack,  T. 

Saijeant,  J.  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Bloomfield,  D.  S.  (Clerk). 

Fylde— 
Johnson,  Miss. 

Leigh — 
Karfoot,  Rev.  W.  (Chairman). 
WUliams,  E.  (Clerk). 

LlVERPOOI^- 

Pickthall,  J.  (Chairmiin). 
Bradley,  R.  G. 
Hagger,  H.  J.  (Clerk). 

Manchester— 
Rooke,  George,  J.P.  (Chairman). 
Smith,  J.  R.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Macdonald,  James  (Clerk). 

Oldham— 
Parker,  A. 

Adamson,  T.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Quarmby,  H.  A.  (Clerk). 

Prescot— 
Bromilow,  William  (Chairman). 
Welsby,  G.  H.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Mann,  A.  F.  (Clerk). 

Prestwich— 
Standring,  J.  (Chairman). 
Pickavance,  J.,  J.P. 
Ogden,  E.  W.  (Qerk). 

Rochdale— 
Holt,  W.  (Chairman). 
Butterworth,  T. 
Leach,  R.  A.  (Clerk) 
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Salfom>— 
Hibbert,  J.  E.  (Oudrman). 
Eardley,  G.  A. 
Simcock,  A. 
Bryan,  H. 
Townson,  F.  W.  (Qerk). 

ToxTETH  Park— 
Jones,  W.  (Chairman). 
Crosfidd,  H.  G.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Warrington— 
BilUnge,  J.  (Chairman). 
Hickman,  W.  (Vtoe-Chairman). 
Sutton,  J.  C  (Clerk). 

West  Derby— 
Webster,  Wm.  W. 
Williams,  Marda  G. 
Cleaver,  Harris  P.  (Clerk). 

WiGAN — 

Hilton,  A.  S. 

Fairhurst,  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Wilkinson,  W. 

Mather,  H. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
DIVISION. 

(80  Unions — 11  represented.) 

ComwalL 

(13  Unions — i  represented.) 

Launcbston— 
Tregoning,  J.  S. 

Defon. 

(20  Unions — 2  represented.) 

Okbhampton— 
Holley,  General. 

St  Thomas 
Campfieki,  J.  W.  (Vioe-Chairman). 

Somerset 

(17  Unions— 4  represented.) 

Bath— 
Thompson,    Prebendary    Norton 

(Chairman). 
Hope,  Miss  H.  A. 

Kbynsham— 

Torrance,  J,  R. 

Carwardine,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Martin,  C.  (Clerk). 


Warmlby  (O.R.)— 

Narse,  R.  F.  (Chairman). 
Williams,  Seymour  (Clerk). 

Wellington- 

Pnce,  W.  S.  (Qerk). 

^ATUtBhire. 
(17  Unions — 4  represented.) 
Calnb— 
Jones,  O.  H. 
Smith,  Mrs  Herbert. 

Crickladb  and  Wootton  Bassbtt— 
Ockwell,  C. 
Humphries,  A.  J. 
Bevir,  H.  (Qerk). 

Salisbury— 
Medway,  H.  B. 
Messer,  H.  C. 

Wilton— 
Macdonald,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Kendle,  G.  R. 
Wilson,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 


WALES  AND   MONMOUTH 
DIVISIONS. 

(53  Unions — 11  represented.) 
Bedwbllty— 
Griffiths,  Rev.  Geo.  (Chaiiman). 
Herbert,  J.  Leonard. 
Shepard,  H.  J.  (Clerk). 

Bridgend  and  Cowbridgb— 
Job,  T.  T. 
Davies,  Michael. 

Builth— 
Owen,  Rev.  David. 

Cardiff- 
Beavan,  F.  J. 
Sutherland,  R. 
Harris,  Arthur  J.  (Qerk). 

Crickhowel— 
Cowper-Coles,  S.  H. 

Holywell— 
Humphreys,  T. 
Prince,  James  (Chairman). 
Lloyd-Davies,  R. 
Batters,  Mrs. 
Roberts,  P.  Harding  (Clerk). 


Llanblly— 

Seymour,  J.  (Chainnan). 
Tarvis,  T. 
tones,  T. 
NeviU,  W.  J. 


Neath— 

Tones,  H.  (Chairman). 
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Tuesday,  20th  February. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  welcoming  the  delegates,  said — Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  my  duty  this  morning  is  pleasant  and  short,  that 
is,  to  welcome  you  all  to  this  historic  Council  room,  in  which  you 
will  be  able  to  hold  your  debates,  and,  I  hope,  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  I  have  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  welcoming  you, 
and  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  see  such  a  large  gathoing  here  to 
discuss  the  important  matters  which  will  be  brought  before  you.  I 
therefore  declare  this  Conference  open.     (Applause.) 

The  President  of  the  Conference  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  presence  and  kind  welcome.  They 
were  glad  to  welcome  in  his  Lordship  a  representative  of  the  City  of 
London,  which  was  not  only  distinguished  in  matters  of  Poor  Law 
administration,  but  also  in  the  management  of  charity.  The  City 
of  London  had  always  been  a  leado:  among  philanthropists  of  this 
kingdom,  and  if  charity  had  always  been  carried  out  as  it  had  been 
in  the  City  of  London,  the  problems  with  which  that  Conference 
had  to  deal  would  have  been  a  great  deal  easier  of  solution. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr  J.  M.  Rhodes  formally  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Lord  Mavor,  in  acknowledgment,  said  —  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  before.  I  think  that 
the  Corporation  is  very  pleased  that  you  should  hold  your  meeting 
here.  I  am  pleased  to  see  such  a  large  gathering,  and  I  hope  your 
labours  will  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Presidential  Address. 

The  President — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Lord  Mayor  just 
now  referred  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the  matters  likely  to  be 
brought  before  this  Conference  this  morning,  but  I  shall  only  detain 
you  for  a  few  minutes  in  giving  you  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
Presidential  Address.  In  so  doing  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  one  great 
event  of  the  past  year — ^a  great  event  for  us  Poor  Law  administrators 
— the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  examine  into  the 
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whole  of  the  Poor  Law.  As  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  well 
aware,  nearly  three<iuarters  of  a  century  have  elapsed  since  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1832  did  its  work,  and  we  have  recently 
published  at  a  reasonable  price  the  Report  of  that  Commission, 
which  was  out  of  print  Members  of  the  Conference  may  like  to 
possess  a  copy  of  it  Now,  since  that  Commission  reported,  a  new 
school  of  thought  has  arisen  which  emphatically  challenges  the 
conclusions  then  reached  as  to  the  causes  of  and  remedies  for  the 
pauperism  of  this  country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  inquiry 
in  the  twentieth  century  will  be  fraught  with  more  important  results 
to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  an  inquiry  into  the  Poor 
Laws,  whether  those  results  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  material  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes  or  of  their  self-respect  and 
independence  of  character,  or  whether  they  are  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  increasing  burdens  of  local  taxation  which  affects 
every  class  in  the  community.  Now  I  think  the  country  can  be 
congratulated  on  the  selection  for  this  new  Royal  Commission  of 
a  body  of  men  and  women  who  are  well  known  for  their  practical 
insight  into  the  problems  they  will  have  to  investigate,  and  especially 
can  we  be  congratulated  upon  having  for  the  Chairman  of  that 
Commission  a  man  of  the  tact,  knowledge,  and  long  official  experi> 
ence  possessed  by  Lord  George  Hamilton.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will 
only  venture  to  indicate  some  results  which  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  Poor  Law  administration,  which  results  I  hope  we  shall 
obtain  from  the  Royal  Commission.  First  and  foremost,  there  is 
the  codification  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  this  I  have  advocated  for 
many  years  both  inside  and  outside  Parliament.  In  this  connection 
I  desire  to  point  out  that  codification  means  not  merely  the  sum> 
marising  of  all  the  various  Statutes,  but  also  all  the  decisions  given 
by  judges  on  points  arising  out  of  those  Statutes.  There  is  in 
Tegird  to  the  Poor  Law  a  large  volume  of  judge-made  law.  Why, 
as  long  ago  as  1839  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  stated  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  Poor  Law  Statutes  would  be  ''a  work  of 
eminent  utility,  inasmuch  as  the  numerous  authorities  who  now 
administer  the  Acts  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  possess  sufficient 
leisure  to  become  acquainted  with  their  numerous  provisions,  and 
with  the  multitude  of  judicial  decisions  by  which  they  have  been 
interpreted  and  applied."  If  that  was  the  case  then,  what  must  the 
necessity  be  to-day?  There  are  between  350  and  400  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  some  5,000  decisions  of  the  judges  with  which  the 
unfortunate  Poor  Law  Guardian  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted — 
(laughter) — and  Parliament  makes  the  confusion  more  confounded 
through  its  slovenly  habit  of  legislating  by  reference  to  previous 
Statutes  which  are  sometimes  partly  incorporated  in  the  new  measure. 
In  addition  to  Statute  and  judge-made  law,  there  are  the  General 
Orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Those  Orders  should  have  been 
consolidated  long  since,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  Consolidated 
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Order  was  prepared  for  the  Local  Government  Board  by  one  of  its 
Inspectors,  Mr  Henley,  and  Sir  John  Hibbert,  some  years  ago ;  it  was 
pigeon-holed,  but  no  doubt  it  can  be  produced  and  brought  up  to  date, 
even  if  the  more  ambitious  project  of  codification  be  not  adopted. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  if  the  Poor  Law  Statutes  and 
Orders  now  in  force  were  printed  together,  they  would  cover  no  less 
than  3,500  octavo  pages.  If  codification  be  adopted,  then  it  should  at 
any  rate  include  the  law  as  to  (t)  the  formation,  dissolution,  and  altera- 
tion of  Unions ;  (2)  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as 
the  Central  Poor  Law  Authority ;  (3)  the  qualifications  and  elections 
of  Guardians,  the  powers  and  duties  of  Guardians,  the  appointment, 
dismissal,  and  superannuation  of  officials,  the  erection  and  nudn- 
tenance  of  Workhouses  and  other  buildings ;  (4)  the  law  relating  to 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief  and  casuals,  including  so  much  of  the 
casual  law  as  is  necessary;  (5)  children  (including  the  law  as  to 
illegitimate  children)  and  education  now  under  the  Education 
Department ;  (6)  infirmaries,  hospitals,  and  lunatic  asylums ;  and 
(7)  finance,  borrowing  powers  and  audit  Perhaps  the  law  with 
regard  to  (a)  settlement  and  removal,  {d)  assessment,  and  (r)  vac- 
cination might  be  codified  later.  But  in  addition  to  codification,  I 
think  we  may  reasonably  hope,  though  perhaps  with  less  confidence, 
for  definite  pronouncements  on  certain  matters  of  principle  as  well 
as  certain  technical  and  local  questions  which  present  special 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  principles,  I  think  we  may  hope 
for  a  definite  pronouncement  in  favour  of  a  greater  uniformity  of 
administration,  both  central  and  local.  For  instance,  when  one 
notes  that  the  rich  Union  of  St  George^  Hanover  Square,  has 
infinitely  more  pauperism  than  the  poor  Union  of  St  Geoige's-in- 
the-East,  and  when  one  compares  the  vast  expenditure  of  Poplar 
with  the  modest  but  effective  administration  of  some  districts  similar 
in  character,  one  does  not  know  whether  the  central  or  the  local 
authority  is  the  more  to  blame,  but  clearly  some  judicial  pronounce- 
ment is  urgentiy  required.  Perhaps  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
direction  of  greater  decentralisation,  though  manifesdy  there  are 
questions  like  the  administration  of  the  law  with  regard  to  vagrants 
in  which  greater  uniformity  will  probably  only  be  achieved  by  a 
stronger  use  of  central  authority.  I  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  use  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  in 
this  connection.  (Applause.)  In  the  second  place,  there  are 
certain  technical  questions  like  those  of  finance  and  accounts, 
together  with  certain  other  local  questions  involving  special  areas, 
^^.,  those  in  the  East  End  of  London,  which  will  not  only  require 
individual  attention,  but  also  special  inquiries  whether  by  Commis- 
sioners or  Assistant  Commissioners.  Further,  we  may  hope  that 
the  Royal  Commission  will  see  its  way  to  give  this  country  authori- 
tative information  as  to  poor  relief  work  done  in  foreign  countries 
and  in  the  colonies.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  material  ready 
to  hand,  but  should  that  prove  insufficient  when  analysed,  special 
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reports  can  be  obtained  from  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices,  and 
useful  visits  can  be  undertaken  by  the  Commissioners.  It  is  well 
known  that  foreign  countries  have  made  great  progress  in  recent 
years  in  the  relief  of  their  poor,  and  this  fact  has  been  brought  home 
to  me  by  the  work  of  the  International  Congress  on  Poor  Law  and 
Charity  held  in  1900  in  Paris,  of  which  Congress  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  Vice-President.  There  is  only  one  doubt  which  has  arisen 
in  my  mind  on  this  subject,  and  that  is  as  to  the  reference  under 
which  the  Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  whether  it  will  not  have  to  be  amended  so  as  to  include  a 
more  definite  general  reference  to  charitable  effort.  Pauperism  is 
sometimes  created  by  the  misuse  of  charity,  and  sometimes  charil- 
able  inquiries  as  well  as  those  of  different  Unions  either  overlap  or 
are  not  verified.  Now  the  Treasury  is  apt  to  be  very  jealous  in 
keeping  Royal  Commissions  and  Committees  close  to  the  terms  of 
their  reference,  and  they  insist,  quite  rightly,  that  they  shall  keep 
within  their  prescribed  sphere.  I  have  only  one  more  suggestion  to 
make,  may  we  express  the  hope  that  the  Royal  Commission  may 
render  the  vast  amount  of  materials  that  they  will  collect  and  their 
Blue-books  accessible  and  intelligible  to  us  by  a  proper  system  of 
Abstract,  Digest,  and  Index?  No  one  will  read  the  ordinary  Blue- 
book  if  he  can  help  it,  because  of  the  time  wasted  in  sifting  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  Yet  all  the  Poor  Law  inquiries  and  all  the  Labour 
inquiries  have  produced  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  material. 
If  only  the  new  Royal  Commission  at  the  beginning  of  its  labours 
would  adopt  a  proper  system  of  digest,  abstract  and  index,  when  it 
came  to  the  end  of  its  labours,  those  interested  in  the  problems  with 
which  it  dealt  would  not  only  have  the  results,  but  be  able  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  every  page  of  the  Blue-books,  and  derive 
invaluable  inspiration  for  their  work.  May  I  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  for  one  look  forward  to  the  coming  inquiry,  and  to  the  work 
which  is  imposed  upon  all  public  administrators  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  with  hope  and  confidence?  I  have  heard 
fears  expressed,  but  we  cannot  look  back  to  the  great  reforms 
which  took  place  at  the  banning  of  last  century  without  reflect- 
ing that  those  reforms  followed  on  a  great  political  convulsion 
about  which  fear  was  then  efxpressed.  I  believe  that  there  is  little 
to  be  feared  from  the  results  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  results  will  be  translated  into  law  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  believe  they  will  be  as  useful  and  as 
sensible  as  any  legislation  which  has  been  passed  in  this  country 
for  many  centuries.  If  one  looks  round  one  may  see  many  reasons 
for  confidence,  whether  you  think  of  the  marvellous  growth  of  the 
working  classes,  their  increased  prosperity,  their  increased  energy 
and  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  or  the  genius  for  self-government, 
which  they  have  displayed  in  the  great  friendly  societies  or  other 
institutions  like  trade  unions  and  co-operative  societies ;  or  whether 
you  take  the  other  side — and  it  is  people  coming  from  foreign' 
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countries  (and  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  life  in  foreign 
countries)  who  are  most  impressed  by  this  aspect  of  the  situation 
— ^and  observe  how  in  this  country  every  class  of  the  population 
vies  with  each  other  in  bringing  sympathy,  often  at  great  loss^ 
always  with  the  expenditure  of  time,  trouble,  and  self-sacrifice, 
energy  and  intelligence,  to  bear  in  solving  great  problems  connected 
with  our  poor.  Much  has  been  due  to  individual  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  Central 
Poor  Law  Conference,  over  which  I  now  have  the  honour  to  preside, 
and  I  have  seen  work  well  done  in  this  country  by  unpaid  Boards 
of  Guardians,  ill  done  in  foreign  countries  by  paid  offiaals  who  are 
out  of  touch  and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  poor.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  venture  to  say  that  when  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  comes  to  be  written,  and  the  historian  explains  why  in  this 
country  there  is  an  absence  of  class  prejudice  and  class  hatred,  an 
absence  of  all  those  solvents  of  society  which  are  at  work  abroad, 
not  the  least  of  those  causes  will  be  found  in  the  work  done  by 
authorities  like  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  have  not  only  displayed 
insight,  experience,  and  sympathy  in  dealing  with  the  sorrows  and 
the  trials  of  the  poor,  but  have  helped  the  poor  to  rise  from  their 
position  of  dependence  into  one  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  this  country  can  claim  that,  in  spite  of 
differences  of  opinion  in  politics  and  economics  among  themselves, 
nowhere  in  the  wide  world  have  the  destitute  and,  most  of  all,  destitute 
children,  found  such  a  prospect  of  their  needs  being  met  with  a 
wise  and  practical  sympathy  calculated  to  relieve  their  present  wants, 
and  also  to  redeem  them  from  a  dependence  into  which  they  have 
either  by  misfortune  or  weakness  of  character  fallen,  as  in  this 
country  of  ours.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  thank  you  for 
the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my  remarks.  (Cheers.) 
Sir  John  T.  Hibbert — It  has  struck  me  during  the  most  excellent 
address  which  the  President  has  just  given  us,  that  one  of  the  points 
to  which  he  referred,  the  consolidation  of  the  Poor  Law  Orders, 
might  be  practically  followed  up  if  we  were  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  new  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  ask  him  to 
deal  with  this  question.  (Applause.)  I  know  that  there  is  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  Local  Government  Board  a  Consolidated  Order 
of  all  the  Orders  of  the  Poor  Law  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  up  to  the  time  at  which  that  Order  was 
prepared.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  owing  to  different  circumstances, 
and  to  some  extent  the  unwillingness  of  officials  to  be  ready  with 
such  a  subject,  it  has  lain  there  unnoticed  and  unutilised.  But 
I  do  think  the  subject  is  so  important  to  the  Guardians  of  this 
country  that  the  Order  should  be  simplified,  and  that  it  should  be 
made  use  of.  I  therefore  suggest  that  a  deputation  appointed  by 
this  Conference  should  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  purpose  I  have  indicated.  I  speak  as  a  humble 
member  of  this  Conference,  but  I  do  know  something  of  the  Poor  Law. 
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I  have  been  a  Guardian  for  fifty-five  years.  I  was  Secretary  of  the  old 
Poor  Law  Board,  and  helped  to  arrange  the  machinery  for  the  Local 
Government  Board,  so  I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  systems.  I  do  think,  apart 
from  the  question  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  time  has  come  for 
those  Orders  to  some  extent  to  be  relaxed,  and  to  loosen  the  strings 
under  which  the  Guardians  were  put  in  the  early  years  of  the  Poor 
I-AW.  Guardians'  duties  now  are  quite  different — not  in  one  respect, 
but  in  many  other  respects — from  what  they  were  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  been  at  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  who  has  studied  the  subject,  will  admit  that  the  time  has 
come  when  there  should  be  a  large  devolution  of  power  from  the 
central  to  the  local  authority.  As  a  Guardian,  and  as  Secretary  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  I  know  great  delays  take  place  owing  to  the 
interference  between  the  central  authority  and  the  local  authority, 
and  the  time  has  now  come  to  relax  some  of  those  rules  which  keep 
Guardians  in  an  objectionable  state  of  being  tied  down.  Now,  I 
believe  in  a  central  authority.  There  are  times  when  the  central 
authority  keeps  matters  right  when  otherwise  they  would  go  wrong, 
and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  wish  power  to  be  entirely  taken  away 
firom  the  central  authority ;  but  I  do  think  that,  now  sixty  or  seventy 
years  have  passed  since  the  Poor  Law  Act  was  passed,  the  time  has 
come  when  there  should  be  a  change,  and  that  Guardians  in  this 
country  ought  to  be  trusted  with  greater  powers  than  they  have  at 
the  present  moment.    (Cheers.)    He  moved  accordingly. 

Dr  J.  M.  Rhodes  (Chorlton),  Chairman  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, in  seconding,  said  he  had  changed  his  opinions  on  several 
things,  but  he  had  not  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  a 
codification  of  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  At 
present  those  Orders  constituted  a  mass  of  chaos.  The  French  had 
recently  got  a  new  Poor  Law ;  it  was  founded  a  great  deal  on  the 
English  law,  but  it  was  put  in  common-sense  shape,  and  was  very 
much  shorter.  It  might  be  desirable  to  visit  France  and  see  what 
was  being  done  there  in  regard  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  so  see  what 
other  nations  were  doing  in  the  administration  of  relief.  He  was 
certain  that  sooner  or  later  there  must  be  codification,  and  he 
cordially  supported  the  proposition.     (Cheers.) 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  the  President  stating  that 
the  Central  Committee  would  take  steps  to  give  practical  effect  to 
the  resolution. 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert  (Fulham)  then  read  the  following  paper : — 
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THE    PROBLEM   OF   UNEMPLOYMENT. 

With    Special    Reference    to    the    Unemployed 

Workmen  Act,  1905. 

By  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  PROPERT,  M.A., 

CAMtntuMt  Fulkmm  Bomrd^fGnmrdimms, 


Syllabus  of  Paper. 

1.  General  statement  of  the  problem. 

2.  Brief  historical  risumi  of  the  development  of  a 
Poor  Law  and  treatment  of  unemployed. 

(ei.)  The  evolution  of  the  free  labourer. 

\b')  Attempts  to  set  him  to  work  and  to  provide 

employment. 
{c.)  Maladministration  leading  to  reform,  1834. 

3.  The  Unemployed  Bill  a  retrogression  and  a 
false  remedy.     A  criticism  of  the  Bill. 

4.  Economic  progress  of  the  nation.  A  free  labour 
market  the  true  remedy. 

5.  State-provided  relief  without  disfranchisement 
a  fundamental  error  leading  to  social  dissolution. 

General  Statement  of  the  Problem. 

Civilisation  at  varying  stages  and  under  various 
circumstances  continually  presents  problems  for  con- 
sideration and  solution  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
guide  and  direct  it,  and  we  shall  find,  if  we  are  close 
observers  of  modem  conditions,  that  many  of  the  social 
phenomena  which  at  first  sight  seem  peculiar  to  our 
own  day,  are,  when  read  in  the  light  of  history,  only 
links  in  an  endless  chain  of  difficulty  from  which 
civilised  communities  have  never  been  and  will  never 
be  wholly  free. 

As  the  race  of  life  becomes  faster,  those  who  are 
unable  to  keep  pace  must,  in  a  free  and  natural  condi- 
tion, inevitably  fall  out  of  the  ranks.     This  process 
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is  going  on  automatically  and  continuously  as  society 
marches  forward,  quickening  its  pace  with  each  genera- 
tion. Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  com- 
petition been  keener  and  the  race  faster  than  it  is  to- 
day, and  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  throughout 
Europe,  which  contains  the  most  advanced  civilisations 
of  the  world,  we  notice  that  one  of  the  consequences  of 
strenuous  progressive  advancement  is  this,  that  masses 
of  human  waste-product  are  continually  thrown  off 
which,  if  neglected,  tend  to  become  unmanageable  and 
destructive  of  social  order. 

Here,  then,  is  the  problem,  expressed  in  general 
terms,  which  cries  out  for  a  remedy,  not  only  in  our 
own  country  but  in  almost  every  other  advanced  civilisa- 
tion that  we  know.  It  is  one  worthy  of  careful  attention 
and  study,  for  our  national  well-being  rests  to  some 
extent  upon  its  solution.  In  seeking  for  this,  we  shall 
make  a  great  mistake  if  we  endeavour  to  detach  the 
present  from  the  past,  for  it  is  an  hereditary  difficulty, 
and  before  we  recommend  a  cure  it  would  be  wise  to 
understand  the  causes  of  the  malady. 

To  suppose  that  we  can  alter  the  structure  of  society 
by  sudden  and  arbitrary  legislative  action  so  as  to 
remove  so  deep  seated  an  evil  at  once  is  to  greatly  err. 
Violent  and  sudden  revolutions  have  never  succeeded, 
because  they  leave  human  nature  untouched,  and  old 
evils  soon  reappear.  Most  of  our  social  evils  come 
from  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  rather  than  from 
imperfections  in  our  social  system.  Improvements  can 
only  safely  come  by  degrees  and  by  giving  attention  to 
one  thing  at  a  time.  I  say  this  at  the  outset  of  my 
paper  in  the  hope  that  the  Conference  will  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  discussing  general  panaceas  which,  like  the 
quack  pill,  are  to  cure  every  ailment  at  one  swallow. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  whole  Conference  rather 
than  to  any  section  of  it  which  may  be  ready  with  whole- 
sale remedies.  I  desire  to  show  that  the  solution  of  this 
stubborn  problem  will  not  be  reached  hy  party  politics, 
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but  rather  by  sinking  political  considerations  altogether 
and  by  approaching  this  subject  as  students  genuinely 
interested  in  a  deeply  seated  disease  of  the  body  politic  ; 
by  casting  out  every  trace  of  personal  ambition  in  the 
remedies  which  we,  as  individuals,  may  have  to  suggest ; 
by  expressing  genuine  opinions  rather  than  opinions 
which  are  merely  reflections  of  popular  demands  and 
which  are  reiterated  simply  because  they  are  likely 
to  please.  I  therefore  address  you  as  Poor  Law 
Guardians  ;  it  is  as  such  that  we  meet  to-day,  and  it  is 
as  such  that  we  are  asked  to  consider  this  question,  and 
not  as  supporters  of  any  particular  party  in  the  State. 
Having  stated  the  problem,  I  will  now  set  out  the 
argument  I  propose  to  follow  in  my  paper. 

1.  By  a  wide  and  comprehensive  view  of  social 
evolution  with  special  reference  to  Poor  Law  history 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  causes  of  present 
unemployment  are  largely  due  to  the  maladministra- 
tion of  our  Poor  Law  system  in  the  past. 

2.  I  shall  try  to  show  that  natural  remedies  are 
preferable  to  those  which  are  artificial  and  arbitrary. 

3.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  brief  criticism  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  Bill,  and  with  an  appeal  to 
members  of  the  Conference  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
economic  progress  is  more  probable  when  governed 
by  natural  laws  than  when  trammelled  by  legislative 
interference. 

Brief  Historical  Resume. 

At  the  risk  of  provoking  the  criticism  of  those  who 
absolutely  close  their  eyes  to  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
I  must  refer  to  the  two  Poor  Law  revolutions  which 
have  already  taken  place  in  this  country.  I  say  at  the 
risk  of  provoking  criticism,  because  when  I  urged  at  a 
private  conference  at  the  offices  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  that  Mr  Long's  proposals  had  been  actu- 
ally in  operation  prior  to  1834,  and  that  they  stood 
condemned,   root  and   branch,  by  the  experience  of 
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the  past,  a  Member  of  Parliament  sagely  observed, 
**  We  don't  want  history  here."  Now  I  say  again  that 
what  we  do  want  to  guide  us  in  the  present  difficulty  is 
the  experience  of  the  past;  and,  whether  you  wish  it  or 
no,  I  mean  to  give  you  a  small  dose  of  history  as  a  suit- 
able preparation  of  the  mind  for  the  discussion  of  the 
problem. 

Our  social  history  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods : — 

1.  The  first  when  there  was  no  legal  relief  as  we 
understand  it. 

2.  The  period  beginning  with  legal  relief,  and  the 
attempt  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  and  able- 
bodied  ;  maladministration  leading  to  amendment  in 
1834. 

3.  The  period  beginning  with  our  present  Poor  Law 
system,  and  ending  with  its  possible  retrogression  by 
an  extension  of  the  Unemployed  Act  of  1905. 

During  the  feudal  system  (our  first  period)  the 
natural  desire  for  freedom  asserted  itself,  the  artificial 
restrictions  of  feudalism  were  felt  to  be  intolerable, 
and  by  slow  degrees  privilege  after  privilege  was 
wrested  from  the  governing  classes,  and  thus  a  new 
factor  in  our  social  organisation  was  evolved,  the  free 
labourer  or  wage-earner.  But  he  was,  and  still  is,  to 
some  extent  restricted  by  the  law  of  settlement.  Rapid 
industrial  changes  always  bring  with  them  difficulty, 
and  even  suffering ;  the  emancipated  labourer  left  his 
native  village  and  wandered  about  the  country  in  search 
of  work,  and  if  unable  to  find  employment  was  forced 
to  beg  or  steal.  The  number  of  these  free  labourers 
rapidly  increased,  combinations  took  place,  and  pro- 
cessions, sometimes  reaching  thousands,  marched  upon 
London,  burning  and  pillaging  residences  en  route,  and 
demanding  work  and  relief  Ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tions failed  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  the  hand  of  the 
secular  authority  was  forced. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  new  phase — a  distinction 
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is  made  between  the  able-bodied  and  those  unable 
to  work. 

The  passing  of  an  Act  merely  marks  a  stage  of 
social  progress,  and  we  now  come  to  the  great  Bill  of 
1 601  (43  Eliz.)  and  approach  Poor  Law  as  we  under- 
stand it. 

The  problem  which  the  statesmen  had  to  face  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  again 
in  1834,  was  really  the  problem  of  unemployment,  but 
in  many  ways  it  was  far  more  serious  than  that  which 
we  have  to  confront  to-day. 

By  the  Act  above  mentioned  every  householder  was 
taxed,  and  the  money  was  expended  in  the  following 
ways  : — 

1.  The  apprenticing  and  setting  to  work  of  children 
whose  parents  could  not  support  them. 

2.  The  setting  to  work  of  the  able-bodied. 

3.  The  provision  of  stocks  of  hemp,  flax,  wool, 
thread,  iron,  and  other  material  for  setting  the  poor 
to  work. 

4.  The  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  and  blind,  and 
those  unable  to  work. 

This  Act  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  Poor  Law 
system,  and  the  question  of  unemployment  is  closely 
related  to  it. 

The  pith  and  kernel  of  this  Act  was  the  dis- 
crimination between  the  impotent  and  the  able-bodied. 
The  latter  were  to  be  set  to  work,  and  the  cost  of  the 
provision  of  the  employment  was  thrown  on  the  rates. 
The  scheme  was  found  to  be  so  costly  and  uneconomic 
that  many  parishes  failed  or  refused  to  carry  it  out , 
the  result  being  that  the  able-bodied  endeavoured  "  to 
settle  themselves  in  those  parishes  where  there  is  the 
best  stock,  the  largest  commons,  or  wastes  to  build 
cottages  on,  the  most  wood  for  them  to  bum,  and 
when  they  have  consumed  it  then  to  another  parish." 
To  meet  this  evil  a  very  important  addition  was  made  to 
the  law,  and  it  was  enacted  that  "  within  forty  days 
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of  any  person  coming  to  dwell  in  a  strange  parish  the 
Justices  might  order  him  to  be  removed  back  to  his 
own  place  of  settlement  unless  he  would  give  security 
to  the  parish  that  he  would  not  become  chargeable." 
This  law,  like  the  Unemployed  Act  of  1905,  was 
designed  to  help  the  industrial  population  by  providing 
employment  within  the  parish  and  repressing  the  idle 
wanderer ;  but  it  had  the  very  opposite  effect,  for  it 
restricted  the  fluidity  of  labour,  and  the  whole  indus- 
trial population  was  crippled  and  hampered  in  its 
movements.  Various  alterations,  dictated  by  experi- 
ment and  experience,  were  found  to  be  necessary  as 
time  went  on,  and  by  1 795  no  one  could  be  removed 
until  actually  chargeable  to  the  parish.  The  fatal 
element  in  the  1905  Act  is  that  it  repeats  the  evil  of 
restricting  the  fluidity  of  labour  by  encouraging  immo- 
bility. At  the  root  of  this  question,  both  in  these  early 
days  and  now,  lies  the  fact  that  the  able-bodied 
labourer  cannot  be  artificially  provided  with  employ- 
ment on  an  economic  basis.  At  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  question  which  occupied  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  men,  as  it  does  to-day,  was  this :  Can 
the  unemployed  able-bodied  man  be  made  to  support 
himself?  If  not,  can  he  be  made  to  produce  some- 
thing of  economic  value  to  the  community  without 
loss  to  the  public  funds  or  without  making  him  a 
slave.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  State 
documents  will  find  that  in  nearly  every  county  in 
England  attempts  were  made  to  provide  the  able- 
bodied  workman  with  employment  of  various  kinds  out 
of  public  funds.  It  may  be  said  that  the  plan  of  pro- 
viding work  for  the  unemployed  was  reported  from 
some  district  of  every  county  south  of  the  H  umber 
except  Cornwall,  Northampton,  Devon,  and  Wilts. 
In  Devon  and  Wilts  the  same  plan  was  tried,  but 
no  report  of  the  Justices  has  been  preserved.  There 
was  little  notion  of  free  competition.  State  and  muni- 
cipality interfered  with  wages  and  with  the  manage- 
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ment    of    industry,    every    one    was    subject    to    re- 
strictions  in   the   supposed   interest    of    the    nation ; 
but   this   national   organisation   of  industry   did    not 
solve   the   problem,   it   only  increased   the  difficulty, 
as  artificial  interference  with   economic  laws  always 
does.     Things  drifted  from  bad  to  worse ;  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  broke  down,  and  as  a  result 
the  Workhouse  test  was  abolished,  and  outdoor  relief 
was  established  as  a  system.     The  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  marked  by  great  depression, 
by  exhausting  wars  and  bad  harvests,  while  an  event 
that  had  a  most  important  economic  bearing  upon  the 
industrial  world  took  place,  viz.,   the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  manufacturing  centres.     Thousands  of 
labourers  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  wheat  rose 
to  a  prohibitive  price,  rioting  became  chronic,  and  the 
country  was  tottering  on  the  verge  of  famine  and  social 
disorder.     The  French  Revolution  had  just  spent  itself 
in  France,  and  there  was  a  real  danger  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  political  upheaval  in  England.     As  a 
remedy  against  this,  out-relief  and  allowances  in  aid  of 
wages  out  of  public  funds  were  given  with  a  reckless- 
ness that  is  incredible,  and  the  demoralisation  of  the 
rural  population  became  complete ;  parish  pay  was  de- 
manded as  a  right,  and  the  unemployed  independent 
labourers  now  willingly  threw  themselves  on  the  rates, 
and  became  paupers.     It  was  clear  to  thinking  men  that 
something  was  seriously  wrong,  and  the  Government 
became  genuinely  alarmed.     In  1832  a  Commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question,  and 
in  1834  the  report  was  published.     The  revelations  of 
this  inquiry  are  startling.     If  you  read  the  report  it  is 
almost  impossible  to   resist   the  conclusion   that   the 
question  of  unemployment  was  largely  brought  about 
by  maladministration  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  it  is  to-day, 
though  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  other  contribu- 
tory causes. 

The  Commissioners  recommended  several  impor- 
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tant  changes,  the  one  which  bears  most  directly  on 
our  subject  being  the  abolition  of  all  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  except  in  well-regulated  Workhouses.  We 
shall  now  see  the  effect  of  this  policy  upon  the  unem- 
ployed labourer  in  districts  where  the  recommendation 
is  either  regarded  or  disregarded. 

Now,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  those 
parishes  which  have  administered  the  Poor  Law  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  Commission  of  1834  have 
not  only  very  largely  reduced  the  number  of  those  who 
actually  became  dependent  on  the  rates,  but  they  have 
at  the  same  time  improved  the  demand  in  the  labour 
market,  and  thus  reduced  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Had  all  the  parishes  and  Unions  throughout 
the  country  fallen  into  line  with  the  recommendations 
of  this  Commission  I  believe  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act  of  1905  would  never  have  been  heard  of; 
but  unfortunately  many  Boards  of  Guardians,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  drift,  and  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  super- 
vision of  the  Local  Government  Board,  never  adopted 
strict  administration,  while  others  from  sheer  ignorance 
of  principles  and  from  a  fatal  assumption  that  the 
function  of  a  Guardian  is  philanthropic  and  charitable 
rather  than  legal,  have  confused  and  blurred  out  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  legal  relief  and  voluntary 
aid,  while  not  a  few  Boards  have  subjected  administra- 
tion to  political  considerations,  and  adopted  a  policy  of 
mere  expediency. 

To  this  we  must  add  a  very  important  factor : — 
Certain  Metropolitan  Boards  were  some  time  ago  in- 
vaded and  controlled  by  Guardians  who  held  advanced 
Socialistic  opinions,  who  apparently  believed  that 
the  reconstruction  of  society  could  be  effected  by 
a  wide  distribution  of  out-relief  and  by  an  extravagant 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  The  results  of  this 
policy  are  so  notorious  that  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  them  ;  but  like  some  diseases  the  subsequent 
effects  are   worse   than   the    disease    itself      It    has 
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given  rise  to  a  political  agitation  which  has  assumed 
a  national  character  and  a  demand  for  the  artificial 
provision  of  employment  on  the  part  of  municipal  and 
other  spending  authorities.  Personally  ambitious 
politicians,  seeking  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  will 
find  in  these  proposals  a  constant  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement, and  it  will  be  difficult  in  the  future  to 
remove  it  from  the  political  arena.  Hence  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act,  1905. 

False  and  True  Remedies. 

As  the  result  of  a  system  of  highly  organised  pro- 
cessions, deputations,  and  secret  conferences  in  high 
places,  the  Bill  became  law.  It  introduced  an  entirely 
new  principle  in  English  legislation  and  one  entirely 
contrary  to  the  economic  theory  upon  which  our  pre- 
sent social  system  is  based.  If  not  explicitly,  inferen- 
tially  the  community  is  made  responsible  for  the 
provision  of  employment  to  certain  of  its  citizens  with- 
out disfranchisement.  It  revived  the  very  dangers  and 
evils  condemned  in  1834,  and  it  is  in  reality  a  retro- 
gression to  the  unreformed  Poor  Law.  The  fact 
that  the  Act  is  administered  by  a  statutory  authority 
other  than  a  Board  of  Guardians  does  not  obliterate 
the  fact  that  the  employment  provided  is  in  its  essence 
legal  relief,  and  the  extension  of  the  Act  will  no  more 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  than  the  general 
extension  of  Poor  Law  relief.  We  see,  then,  that  this 
Act  is  a  fallacious  remedy. 

I  say  that  the  Unemployed  Act  of  1905  is  in  reality 
a  retrogression  to  the  unreformed  law  in  force  prior  to 
1834.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in  1831  an 
Act  was  passed  by  means  of  which  a  rate  could  be 
levied  in  parishes  in  addition  to  and  independent 
of  the  poor  rate,  and  by  which  the  persons  thus 
rated  could  be  compelled  to  pay  money  towards  the 
wages  or  maintenance  of  labourers,  who  in  a  great 
many  cas^s  and  \i\  considerable   numbers  might  be 
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working  for  other  persons.  The  Unemployed  Act  of 
1905,  which  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  Mr  Long  in- 
tended should  be  a  labour-rate  Act,  is  in  its  essence 
a  reproduction  of  this  fundamentally  erroneous  measure 
of  1831.  During  the  early  discussions  upon  the  Bill 
(1905)  there  was  a  constant  danger  that  a  labour-rate 
clause  would  be  introduced,  and  I  felt  this  so  strongly 
that  I  urged  the  Fulham  Board  of  Guardians  to  pass 
the  following  resolution — **  That  it  is  most  inexpedient 
for  the  national  welfare,  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  State,  and  especially  detrimental  to  the  poor 
themselves,  by  tending  to  reduce  their  self-reliance  and 
independence,  that  a  system  of  relief,  supported  by 
municipal  rates,  should  be  established,  in  addition  to 
and  outside  the  existing  Poor  Law."  This  was  carried 
(with  only  two  dissentients),  and  the  resolution  was  for- 
warded to  every  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  many  municipal  authorities,  with  the  result 
that  the  most  important  Boards  in  the  country  passed 
similar  resolutions  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board.  I  believe  it 
is  quite  possible  that  if  this  had  not  been  done  a 
labour-rate  clause  might  have  been  introduced,  and 
I  still  think  if  the  present  Bill  be  withdrawn  (which 
I  hear  on  very  high  authority  is  likely  to  be  the  case), 
that  a  demand,  preceded  by  an  agitation,  may  be  made 
for  a  fuller  measure,  containing  financial  clauses  of  the 
nature  indicated.  In  1831  a  movement  took  place  to 
extend  the  Labour  Rate  Act,  and  to  create,  as  a  small 
though  active  political  party  endeavours  to  do  to-day, 
a  system  of  State  relief,  independent  of  and  outside 
the  Poor  Law.  In  these  early  days  to  which  I  refer, 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  asked  to  give  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  extension  of  the  Bill  would 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  existing  difficulties. 
Their  reply  is  so  valuable  and  so  clear  a  condemnation 
of  the  labour  rate  proposal  (which,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the  Unemployed 
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Act,  1905),  that  I  briefly  quote  their  main  argument 
here;  but  in  order  that  members  of  the  Conference 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  following  it  in  detail,  it 
is  printed  in  extenso  as  an  Appendix.  May  I  express 
the  hope  that  members  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  whole  of  this  Appendix  before  the  discussion  upon 
this  paper,  which  I  understand  will  take  place  to- 
morrow. 

The  expedient  of  a  labour  rate  to  provide  the  un- 
employed with  work  appears  to  have  been  proposed 
generally  to  meet  one  of  the  two  following  cases  : — 

**  I.  Where  a  portion  of  land  in  the  parish  is  not 
cultivated  to  the  extent  that  would  be  profitable, 
although  there  are  labourers  in  the  parish  ready  to  do 
the  work,  and  supported  in  idleness  or  unproductive 
labour  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  occupiers 
of  the  land  in  question  to  employ  them." 

May  I  say  that  we  have  heard  this  argument  ad 
nauseam  during  the  agitation  immediately  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  Unemployed  Act,  1905.  It  is 
crystallised  in  the  phrase,  "  Back  to  the  land." 

"2.  Where  the  labourers  in  the  parish  are  more  than 
are  wanted  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  whole 
of  the  land,  and  a  portion  of  them,  who,  if  employed  in 
still  further  cultivating  the  land,  would  earn  not  the 
whole  but  a  part  of  their  maintenance,  are  supported  in 
idleness  or  in  comparatively  unproductive  labour  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  occupiers  to  employ 
them  in  further  cultivation,  at  a  loss  indeed,  but  not  so 
great  a  loss  as  is  actually  incurred." 

This  argument  to-day  takes  another  form,  viz., 
that  it  is  more  economic  to  provide  artificial  employ- 
ment than  to  allow  labour  to  remain  unemployed  with 
the  possibility  of  its  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  poor 
rate.  This  argument,  too,  is  crystallised  in  the  demand 
for  farm-colonies. 

The  reply  of  the  Commissioners  to  these  cases  falls 
under  Ifour  heads  : — 
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1.  A  labour  rate  extends  and  aggravates  one  of 
the  worst  consequences  of  the  existing  system,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  wages  of  labour  by  those  who  are  not  the 
employers  of  that  labour.  (See  Appendix  for  argument 
in  detail.) 

2.  Another  consequence  of  a  labour  rate,  and  a  still 
more  mischievous  one,  since  it  affects  many  more  per- 
sons, is  its  interference  with  the  distribution  of  labour. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  the  former,  a  labour  rate  extends 
and  aggravates  some  of  the  worst  of  the  existing  evils. 
(See  Appendix.) 

3.  But  the  great  fault  of  a  labour  rate  is  that  it 
destroys  the  distinction  between  pauperism  and  inde- 
pendence. The  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  had 
convinced  them  that  it  is  only  by  keeping  these  things 
separated,  and  separated  by  as  broad  and  as  distinct  a 
line  of  demarcation  as  possible,  and  by  making  relief  in 
all  cases  less  agreeable  than  wages,  that  anything  de- 
serving the  name  of  improvement  can  be  hoped  for. 
Under  the  labour-rate  system  relief  and  wages  are 
utterly  confounded.  All  the  wages  partake  of  the 
nature  of  relief,  all  the  relief  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
wages ;  the  labourer  is  employed  not  because  he  is  a 
good  workman,  but  because  he  is  a  parishioner.  He 
receives  a  certain  sum,  not  because  that  sum  is  the 
value  of  his  services,  but  because  it  is  what  has  been 
ordered  to  be  paid.  Wages  become  not  a  matter  of 
contract  but  of  right. 

4.  A  fourth  objection  to  the  labour-rate  system  is 
the  great  additional  difficulty  which  it  will  create  in  the 
already  arduous  task  of  Poor  Law  reform.  (See  Ap- 
pendix.) 

On  these  grounds  and  on  the  general  ground  that 
the  artificial  provision  of  employment,  whatever  im- 
mediate advantages  it  appeared  to  afford,  was  unsound 
and  uneconomic,  and  would  end  in  permanent  mischief 
and  injustice,  the  Commissioners  disapproved  in  toto 
of  all  such. proposals. 
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The  Natural  Remedy — An  Open  Market. 

But  the  question  of  labour  is  after  all  a  question  of 
markets  and  not  of  politics.  It  is  a  question  of  supply 
and  demand  ;  it  is  strictly  an  economic  problem.  The 
industrial  classes  have  a  commodity  to  sell,  and  the  open 
labour  market  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  exchange 
it.  If  there  is  not  so  brisk  a  demand  for  this  com- 
modity as  the  seller  could  wish,  I  cannot  see  that  any 
one  in  particular  is  to  blame,  and  it  is  an  economic 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  a  demand  can  be  artificially 
created  in  excess  of  what  is  natural.  This  is  the  fal- 
lacy on  which  the  Bill  is  based,  work  is  to  be  artificially 
provided,  and  the  ratepayers  are  to  be  called  up>on  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  labour  in  excess  of  its  true  market 
value.  How  long  this  can  be  continued  without 
bankruptcy  will  depend  entirely  on  the  contents  of  the 
public  purse ;  but,  thoughtless  as  we  are,  a  day  of 
reckoning  must  come. 

But  the  supporters  of  the  measure  reply  to  this, 
**  We  avoid  danger  by  limiting  the  rate  and  the  action  of 
the  Bill."  This  may  be  true  ;  but  if  you  once  admit 
the  principle  of  rate  aid  at  all,  experience  teaches  us 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  reject  a  demand  in  a 
popular  electoral  system  when  such  demand  is  pre- 
ceded by  orcfanised  agitation.  Is  there,  then,  a  real 
remedy  ?  Tne  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  This  lies 
in  the  removal  of  all  artificial  restrictions  upon  labour ; 
a  completely  free  labour  market  would  automatically 
carry  labour  to  that  point  where  it  could  be  most  bene- 
ficially employed  and  at  the  highest  remuneration. 
The  efficient  workman  would  under  these  conditions 
never  be  out  of  employment,  while  the  inefficient 
would  also  receive  his  value  and  not  as  now  remain 
unemployed  because  the  employer  is  unable  to  engage 
him  at  an  artificial  price. 

If  instead  of  this  the  wage-earners  of  this  country 
intend  to  rely  on  the  one  hand  on  provided  State  or  com- 
munal employment,  and  on  the  otner  on  the  artificial  and 
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restrictive  methods  of  Trades  Unionism  and  legisla- 
tion, they  will  make  little,  if  any,  progress  towards  that 
economic  freedom  which  they  might  quickly  attain 
if  they  had  the  courage  to  throw  over  the  spirit 
of  dependence  which  is  fostered  by  an  extension  of 
collectivism.  The  Act,  if  allowed  to  form  a  permanent 
model  for  coming  statesmen,  will  introduce  a  new  form 
of  servitude ;  the  worker,  who  perceives  in  it  a  guar- 
antee of  maintenance  and  employment  near  his  own 
door,  will,  like  the  pauper  of  former  years,  take  up  a 
resolute  and  even  defiant  attitude  of  immobility.  He 
will  become  a  dependant,  and  bound  to  the  parish. 
It  is  because  I  desire  to  protect  the  independent 
labourer  from  a  retrogression  to  this  condition  of 
servitude  that  I  ask  the  members  of  the  Conference 
to  support  me  in  the  condemnation  of  this  reactionary 
measure.  This  brings  me  to  my  concluding  argu- 
ment. The  Act  tends  to  retard  and  check  the 
economic  progress  of  the  nation  by  encouraging  the 
workers  to  rely  upon  provided  subsistence.  In  the 
long  run  it  is  kinder  to  the  poor  themselves  to  throw 
them  back  upon  their  own  resources,  and  thus  to 
encourage  in  them  qualities  of  self-control  and  self- 
reliance.  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when,  by  a 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  Guardians,  all  subven- 
tions to  the  able-bodied  labourer  could  be  abolished. 
I  am  convinced  this  would  be  a  sounder  national  policy 
than  that  of  raising  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  working 
classes,  which  are  not  only  in  themselves  demoralising, 
but  which  every  honest  administrator  is  aware  can 
never  be  realised. 

In  conclusion,  the  Act  entirely  ignores  the  steady 
and  continuous  economic  progress  of  the  nation  dur- 
ing the  past  century.  Wages  continue  to  rise,  while 
the  necessaries  of  life  have  generally  fallen  in  price. 
Mr  Bowley  points  out  in  his  work  on  wages 
(**  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  ")  that   in  1 780-90  wages  were  40  per  cent. 
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of  their  present  rate;  in  1810-40,  65  per  cent;  in 
1860-70,  75  per  cent;  in  1870-80,  95  per  cent;  in 
1 880-90  there  was  a  slight  check,  but  now  wages  are 
at  their  highest  point,  while  their  purchasing  power 
has  also  increased.  With  regard  to  the  investments 
of  the  working  classes,  the  same  satisfactory  features 
may  be  noticed;  a  calculation  made  in  1891,  based 
on  official  returns  of  their  savings,  as  represented 
in  savings  banks,  building  societies,  co-operative 
societies,  and  friendly  societies,  &c.,  showed  that 
the  total  amount  was  over  two  hundred  and  twenty 
millions.  Fifteen  years  previous  to  this  it  was  only 
one  hundred  and  eleven  millions,  so  that  the  amount 
had  doubled  in  that  period.  Again,  in  1898,  Mr 
Brabrook  speaks  of  three  hundred  millions  as  tlie  sum 
accumulated  in  various  working-class  provident  associa- 
tions. The  financial  burden  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  was  about  2i  per  cent  on  the  estimated  in- 
come of  the  people.  It  is  now  not  more  than  i  per  cent 
The  percentage  of  general  pauperism  has  been  reduced 
from  6.2  in  1849  to  about  2.3  to-day,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  if  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  Poor 
Laws  would  do  so  without  regard  to  political  expediency 
or  preconceived  opinions  the  general  pauperism  of  the 
country  might  be  reduced  to  i  per  cent  This  would 
release  an  enormous  sum  for  the  payment  of  wages. 
Our  hope  of  solving  the  unemployed  problem  does  not 
lie  in  legislation,  but  in  combating  the  error  of  municipal 
or  State  relief.  When  higher  methods  of  progress  are 
within  our  very  grasp,  when  with  a  little  self-sacrifice 
the  nation  could  create  healthier  methods  for  the  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  boundless  wealth  it 
possesses,  it  seems  to  be  little  short  of  insanity  to 
familiarise  a  whole  community  with  the  idea  of  State 
relief.  Such  assistance  would  not  remove  the  evil,  but 
it  would  itself  become  a  powerful  motive  for  idleness, 
and  would  eventually  lead  to  social  dissolution. 

When  the  demoralisation  of  the  people,  corrupted 
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and  weakened  by  the  briberies  of  rival  political  parties, 
had  become  complete,  politicians  would  in  vain  en- 
deavour to  undo  the  evil  they  had  produced,  in 
vain  would  they  attempt  to  resettle  deserted  lands  and 
to  establish  labour  colonies,  in  vain  would  they  attempt 
to  induce  owners  of  property  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  ;  having  persistently  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  voices  of  a  few  wise  and  disinterested 
philosophers,  it  would  be  their  fate  to  see  the  fabric  of 
our  Imperial  civilisation  crumbling  to  pieces  by  a  process 
of  gradual  disintegration,  until,  like  its  great  prototype 
the  Roman  Empire,  it  fell,  a  heap  of  ruins. 


APPENDIX. 

Certain  paragraphs  of  the  following  reply  are 
printed  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  of  1834,  but 
it  is  now  out  of  print  in  its  entirety  and  may  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  offers  a  complete  reply  to 
those  who  propose  the  extension  of  the  Unemployed 
Act  (1905). 

POOR  LAW  INQUIRY  LABOUR  RATE. 

In  1 83 1  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  made,  by  means  of  which  a 
rate  could  be  levied  in  parishes  in  addition  to  the  poor  rate,  and 
the  persons  thus  rated  be  compelled  to  pay  money  towards  the 
wages  or  maintenance  of  labourers,  who  in  a  great  many  cases  and 
in  considerable  numbers  might  be  working  for  other  persons.  This 
Act  would  expire  in  the  March  following,  and  a  Bill  had  been  some 
time  before  Parliament  to  continue  the  Act  until  August  1835. 

Lord  Althorp,  having  applied  to  the  Poor  law  Commissioners 
to  give  their  opinion  whether  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  as  a  temporary 
and  palliative  measure  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
existing  evils  of  the  Poor  Laws,  the  Commissioners  sent  the  following 
answer : — 

"The  Commissioners  have  been  struck  by  the  frequent  recurrence 
in  the  answers  to  their  inquiries  of  the  suggestion  of  a  labour  rate. 
Such  an  expedient  is  proposed  generally  to  meet  one  of  the  two 
following  cases,  (i.)  Where  a  portion  of  land  in  the  parish  is  not 
cultivated  to  the  extent  that  would  be  profitable,  although  there  are 

3^ 
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labourers  in  the  parish  ready  to  do  the  work,  and  supported  in  idle- 
ness or  unproductive  labour  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  in  question  to  employ  them.  (2.)  Where  the 
labourers  in  the  parish  are  more  than  are  wanted  for  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  a  portion  of  them,  who,  if 
employed  in  still  furtiier  cultivating  the  land,  would  earn,  not  the 
whole,  but  a  part  of  their  maintenance,  are  supported  in  idleness  or 
in  comparatively  unproductive  labour  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  occupiers  to  employ  them  in  further  cultivation,  at  a  loss 
indeed,  but  not  at  so  great  a  loss  as  is  actually  incurred. 

**  The  first  of  these  cases  appears  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  a 
subject  obviously  unfit  for  legislative  interference.  The  refusal  of 
an  occupier  to  employ  labour  profitably  must  arise  from  the  want  of 
capital,  in  which  case  it  would  not  be  remedied  by  a  labour  rate, 
or  from  a  perverseness  so  contrary  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  human 
nature  that  it  may  be  safely  left  to  its  own  punishment  It  cannot 
be  necessary  to  force  men  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  a  profitable 
use  of  their  capital. 

''The  second  case,  that  of  the  existence  of  surplus  labourers 
whose  services,  now  wholly  or  almost  wholly  wasted,  might  be  turned 
to  better  account  is  not  infrequent.  The  Commissioners  have  met 
with  many  cases  in  which  an  agreement  among  the  occupiers  to 
divide  among  themselves  the  surplus  labourers  has  immediately  been 
beneficial,  has  diminished  the  rates,  increased  the  fund  for  the 
payment  of  labour,  and  improved  the  character  and  condition  of  those 
labourers  whom  it  has  taken  into  farm  service  from  the  roads  or  the 
gravel  pits..  And  they  have  met  with  a  still  greater  number  of 
instances  in  which  one  or  more  individual  occupiers  have  by  their 
existence  either  prevented  or  occasioned  such  an  agreement  to  be 
discontinued,  or  have  obtained  an  unfair  advantage  by  participating 
in  the  reduction  of  rates  without  contributing  to  the  process  by 
which  that  reduction  of  rates  has  been  effected.  Those  who  have 
felt,  or  those  who  have  seen,  the  immediate  benefit  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, wish  to  punish  this  conduct,  and  hence  the  desire  of  a  labour 
rate  amongst  the  honest  promoters  of  such  a  measure. 

''  But  in  this,  as  in  much  other  vicious  legislation,  the  honest  pro- 
moters of  the  measure  perceive  a  very  small  part  of  its  consequences, 
and  they  are  joined  by  a  much  larger  party  who  do  perceive  some  d 
its  other  consequences — consequences  in  a  high  degree  both  unjust 
and  mischievous,  and  which  on  these  very  grounds  they  are  eager  to 
support. 

''  I.  A  labour  rate  extends  and  aggravates  one  of  the  worst  con* 
sequences  of  the  existing  system — the  payment  of  the  wages  of 
labour  by  those  who  are  not  the  employers  of  that  labour.  The 
country  is  now  aware  that  the  great  motive  to  the  maladministration 
of  the  Poor  Laws  is  the  desire  of  the  farmers  in  the  country  and  of 
the  manufacturers  in  towns  to  throw  a  part  of  the  wages  of  their 
workmen  on  those  who  are  not  the  direct  employers  of  labourers. 
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"  In  country  places  the  principal  victim  of  this  fraud  is  the  tithe 
owner ;  his  demand  for  labour  is  very  trifling,  his  tithes  form  almost 
always  a  large  proportion  of  the  rateable  property  of  the  parish  where 
they  are  compounded  for,  and  where  the  tithe  owner  is  on  good 
terms  with  the  parish  they  are  seldom  directly  rated ;  but  as  every 
increase  of  poor  rates  affords  a  ground  for  a  diminution  of  composi- 
tion, they  are  in  fact  as  much  aflfected  as  if  they  were  directly  rated. 
Next  come  the  resident  gentry  (if  any),  having  mere  houses  and 
gardens,  and  last  the  occupiers  of  grass  land,  the  small  farmers 
employing  the  labour  of  their  own  families,  and  the  shopkeepers. 
A  heavy  poor  rate  affecting  all  these  persons,  and  expended  in 
making  up  the  wages  of  the  great  farmers  or  the  manufacturers' 
labourers,  often  enables  him  to  avoid  paying  out  of  his  own  pocket 
more  than  half  or  even  a  quarter  of  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  district. 
To  this  fraud  and  oppression  a  labour  rate  adds  this  additional 
fraud  and  oppression,  that  the  tithe  owner,  gentleman,  small  fanner, 
or  shopkeeper  is  not  only  to  pay  part  of  the  wages  of  other  people's 
labourers  in  common  with  the  other  ratepayers,  but  also  a  further 
part  as  a  fine  for  not  being  a  direct  employer  of  labour — a  fine  which 
in  some  cases  would  amount  to  the  confiscation  of  his  property. 
Against  any  system  which  perpetrates  such  fraud  and  injustice,  the 
Commissioners  enter  their  strongest  protest. 

"  2.  Another  consequence  of  a  labour  rate,  and  a  still  more  mis- 
chievous one,  since  it  affects  many  more  persons,  is  its  interference 
with  the  distribution  of  labour.  In  ascertaining  how  far  each  rate^ 
payer  employs  his  quotum  of  labourers,  those  labourers  only  are 
reckoned  who  have  settlements  in  the  parish.  Those  who  have 
settlements  elsewhere  are  consequently  discharged ;  long  connection, 
fidelity,  excellence,  all  the  qualities  that  ought  to  bind  the  employer 
to  his  servant,  must  be  disregarded. 

"  The  discharged  labourers,  almost  always  all  the  very  best,  return 
to  their  parishes ;  and  it  is  just  after  this  has  taken  place  that  the 
rates  of  the  parish  are  most  relieved.  But  the  neighbouring  parishes 
are  forced  in  self-defence  to  adopt  the  same  system.  They  send 
back  their  non-parishioners,  and  the  result  is  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  immediate  benefit  expires,  that  all  the  industry  of  the  district  is 
dislocated,  and  the  labourers  are  distributed,  not  according  to  their 
habits  or  connections  or  the  demand  for  their  labour,  but  according 
to  the  chances  of  settlement  or  the  accidental  boundaries  of  the 
parishes.  In  this  respect,  as  in  the  former,  a  labour  rate  extends  and 
aggravates  some  of  the  worst  of  the  existing  evils. 

**  3.  But  the  great  fault  of  a  labour  rate  is  that  it  destroys  the 
distinction  between  pauperism  and  independence.  The  inquiries  of 
the  Commissioners  have  convinced  them  that  it  is  only  by  keeping 
these  things  separated,  and  separated  by  as  broad  and  as  distinct  a 
demarcation  as  possible,  and  by  making  relief  in  all  cases  less  agree- 
able than  wages,  that  anything  deserving  the  name  of  improvement 
can  be  hoped  for.      But  under  the  labour-rate  system  relief  and 
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wages  are  utterly  confounded — all  the  wages  partake  of  relief,  all 
the  relief  partakes  of  wages.  The  labourer  is  employed,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  good  workman,  but  because  he  is  a  parishioner.  He 
receives  a  certain  sum,  not  because  that  sum  is  the  value  of  his 
services,  but  because  it  is  what  the  vestry  has  ordered  to  be  paid. 

"  Good  conduct,  diligence,  skill,  all  become  valueless.  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  they  will  be  preserved?  We  deplore  the  misconcep- 
tion of  the  poor  in  thinking  that  wages  are  not  a  matter  of  contract 
but  of  right ;  that  any  diminution  of  their  comforts,  occasioned  by 
an  increase  of  their  numbers  without  an  equal  increase  of  the  fund 
for  their  subsistence,  is  an  evil  to  be  remedied,  not  by  theniselves,  but 
by  the  magistrate — not  an  error,  or  even  a  misfortune,  but  an  in- 
justice. 

'*  But  can  we  more  effectually  maintain  this  state  of  feeling  than 
by  proclaiming  that,  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  the  tithe  owner, 
the  small  farmer,  and  the  shopkeeper,  all  the  labourers  in  the  parish 
are  to  be  kept  at  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  district,  however  great 
their  numbers,  however  little  their  diligence,  or  however  reckless 
their  profligacy  or  improvidence. 

*'  4.  A  fourth  objection  to  the  labour-rate  system  is  the  great  addi- 
tional difficulty  which  it  will  create  in  the  already  arduous  task  oi 
Poor  Law  amendment  When  the  direct  employers  of  labour  for 
some  time  have  extorted  from  others  the  payment  of  a  still  greater 
part  of  the  wages  of  their  labourers ;  when  the  best  class  of  labourers, 
those  who  are  not  settled  in  the  place  of  their  employment,  have 
disappeared ;  when  what  now  remains  of  repugnance  to  relief,  or  of 
degradation  in  accepting  it,  has  been  destroyed  by  its  being  merged  in 
wages;  when  all  the  labourers  have  been  converted  into  a  semi- 
servile  populace  without  fear  but  without  hope — where  can  we  look 
for  the  materials  of  improvement  ? 

''  On  these  grounds  the  Commissioners  believe  that  the  labour- 
rate  system  purchases  at  the  expense  of  enormous  and  permanent 
mischief  and  injustice  whatever  immediate  advantages  it  may  appear 
to  afford,  and  as  all  the  proposed  enactments  are  intended  to  facili- 
tate and  extend  that  mischief  and  injustice,  the  Commissioners  dis- 
approve of  them  in  ioto^ 

C.  J.  London. 
J.  B.  Chester. 
Nassau  W.  Senior. 
Henry  Bishop. 
Henry  Gawler. 

March  1833.  Walter  Coulson. 
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Mr  Frank  Sheppard  (Bristol)  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE    UNEMPLOYED   WORKMEN   ACT, 

1905. 
By  Mr  FRANK  SHEPPARD, 

VUe^hairman  ^tki  Distrtss  C&mmitte*/ar  BrnUl^  and  Ex-Ckairmm»  o/  iJkt 
Bristol  Board  of  Guardians, 


No  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  recent  years  has  caused 
so  much  discussion  and  so  much  criticism,  and  been  so 
universally  condemned,  as  this  Act,  which  is  intended 
to  deal  with  distress  caused  by  want  of  employment. 
It  has  been  described  as  idiotic,  as  a  make-believe,  as 
dishonest,  and  as  one  which  was  deliberately  passed  in 
the  hope  that  its  provisions  would  not  be  administered. 
Again,  it  is  urged  that  it  was  passed  by  a  decaying 
Government  to  gain  popularity  for  itself,  as  a  sort  of 
promise  of  future  intentions  in  the  same  direction  if 
trusted  by  the  people  with  a  further  lease  of  power. 
Mr  Lloyd-George  has  described  it  as  a  machine  without 
the  motive  power  necessary  for  its  usefulness  and 
effectiveness.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  time  in 
arguing  whether  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  pro- 
moters are  true  or  not,  but  that  there  has  been  a  sincere 
desire  to  get  what  is  possible  out  of  the  Act,  I  am 
convinced.  Whatever  benefits  can  be  secured  for  the 
unemployed  workmen  that  can  be  brought  within  its 
scope  have,  I  know,  in  many  municipalities,  been 
secured.  I  think  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  Act  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  chronic  poverty, 
but  rather  with  conditions  that,  it  is  hoped,  may  be 
temporary  ;  to  lift  up  those  who  have  fallen  on  bad 
times,  consequent  upon  depression  in  trade,  or  those 
that  may  be  unemployed  through  special  climatic  con- 
ditions. I  feel,  therefore,  that  we  must  deal  with  it 
from  this  point  of  view,  rather  than  regard  it  as  an  Act 
Intended  to  deal  with  the  general  question  of  un- 
employment. 
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We  have  then  to  consider  what  the  possibilities 
are,  what  the  difificulties  are,  and  what  improvements 
can  be  suggested,  in  order  that  this  new  legislative 
machine  can  be  improved  and  made  effective.  In 
Bristol  our  Distress  Committee  was  appointed  in  Octo- 
ber, as  early  a  date  as  was  possible  under  the  Act  It 
set  to  work  at  once,  and  reported  to  the  City  Council 
that  there  were  large  numbers  of  bona-Jide  workmen 
unemployed,  and  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  Council 
to  find  work.  The  Council  very  heartily  responded, 
and  gave  instructions  for  each  of  its  general  committees 
to  look  round  and  find  out  what  work  was  necessary  to 
be  done,  work  which  would  not  only  be  of  utility,  but 
would  not  clash  with  employment  ordinarily  given ; 
in  short,  such  work  only  as  was  important  and  necessary, 
but  which  for  various  reasons,  and  specially  the  pressure 
on  local  rates,  had  hitherto  n#t  been  put  in  hand  by 
the  various  committees. 

The  Distress  Committee  then  established  a  Labour 
Registry,  and  appointed  the  clerks  and  investigation 
officers  required.  The  opening  of  the  registry  was 
made  known,  and  immediately  it  was  inundated 
with  applications  of  unemployed  persons  of  all  trades 
and  occupations — the  unskilled  labourer,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  preponderating.  Sub-committees  were 
then  appointed  for  investigating  the  cases  as  the  forms 
of  application  were  returned,  then  a  further  sub- 
committee was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  chair- 
man of  each  sub-committee,  whose  business  should 
be  to  make  the  final  sifting  of  cases  selected  for 
various  vacancies  created  by  the  committees  of  the 
Council,  and  to  supply  labour  that  might  be  asked  for 
by  private  employers.  The  registry  was  established 
on  the  20th  November  1905,  since  which  time  the 
number  of  record  papers  issued  amounts  to  3,280,  the 
number  of  record  papers  filled  in  and  returned  to  the 
office,  2,457,  these  comprising  skilled  occupations,  667, 
labourers,    1,790.     The  number  of  cases  investigated 
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by  the  sub-committees  was  1,921,  the  number  recom- 
mended for  assistance,  940,  those  considered  urgent, 
511,  unsatisfactory  or  assistance  unnecessary,  470  ;  the 
number  referred  to  various  places  for  work  was  755, 
and  of  this  number  596  attended.  A  summary  of  these 
figures  appears  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

This  Act,  then,  has,  I  contend,  brought  into  existence 
a  system  whereby  the  public  can  gauge  the  state  of  em- 
ployment which  exists  more  correctly  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible.  In  Bristol,  and  in  other  parts  of 
England,  people  previously  sceptical  have  been  con- 
vinced that  there  are  large  numbers  of  men,  heads  of 
families,  who  are  really  respectable,  sober,  and  thrifty, 
but  whose  lives  are  depressed  because  they  and  their 
families  are  suffering  from  acute  privations  consequent 
upon  the  lack  of  employment.  A  very  infinitesimal 
portion  of  these  people  were  known  to  the  relieving 
officers,  or  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Poor  Law. 
Many  of  their  homes  have  been  stripped  of  the  comforts 
they  formerly  contained ;  houses  that  formerly  only 
contained  one  family — and  should  only  contain  one 
— now  contain  several  families,  causing  overcrowd- 
ing in  respectable  localities.  Sick  children  are  with- 
out medical  attention  or  necessaries,  hungry,  thinly 
clad,  yet  at  the  same  time  carrying  a  cleanly  and 
respectable  appearance.  These  are  the  people  that 
shun  the  relieving  officer  and  the  Workhouse,  as 
they  would  the  plague.  Bad  as  the  Act  may  be 
considered  by  some,  it  has  brought  this  class  of 
poverty  to  the  front ;  men  who  have  hesitated  to 
go  to  the  Guardians  have  not  hesitated  to  register 
at  a  Municipal  Labour  Registry,  when  they  have 
thought  there  was  a  prospect  of  employment.  Every 
Guardian  of  experience  present  at  this  Conference  has 
known  that  this  kind  of  poverty  existed,  and  has  felt 
keenly  that  the  people  should  be  got  at  and  helped 
before  reaching  the  Poor  Law  stage.  This  registry 
system  has  therefore  enabled  us  to  prove  what  we 
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have  always  felt  conscious  of,  yet  have  been  unable 
to  establish.  This  form  of  demonstration  is  more  effec- 
tive, it  is  more  tangible,  than  unemployed  parades. 
Up  to  now  the  parades  have  been  the  only  form  of 
expression  which  has  been  possible  to  command  public 
attention. 

Having  now  satisfied  ourselves  by  intelligent  in- 
vestigation that  distress  exists,  it  is  our  duty  to  find  a 
solution,  or  if  not  a  solution,  then  a  palliative.  This 
Act  has  declared  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  see 
that  none  of  its  members  should  be  distressed  through 
lack  of  employment.  The  Act  is  not  a  permissive  Act 
either,  it  says  each  borough  with  a  population  of  50,000 
or  more  shall — not  may — form  a  committee  to  carry 
out   its  provisions.     This   is  an   important  principle, 

auite  a  new  departure,  and  may  be  more  far-reaching 
lan  possibly  its  promoters  themselves  realise.  It 
declares  that  no  one  must  now  be  permitted  to  starve 
for  want  of  work,  that  in  times  of  depression,  work,  not 
charity,  must  be  found  for  the  able-bodied  out  of  work, 
and  this  work  must  be  of  a  useful  and  necessary 
character.  This  and  more  is  the  declaration  of  the 
Act;  but  having  so  declared,  it  at  once  stultifies 
itself:  it  makes  that  which  it  demands  impossible, 
in  so  far  that  it  withholds  the  means  whereby  its 
principles  can  be  carried  into  effect.'  The  Act  em- 
powers Local  Distress  Committees  to  establish  r^s- 
tries,  and  to  engage  the  necessary  staff.  The  com- 
mittees give  a  lot  of  valuable  time  to  establish  the  bona 
fides  of  nundreds  of  cases  ;  they  can  establish  labour 
colonies,  they  can  aid  emigration  or  removal  to  other 
places  in  a  prescribed  area  where  work  is;  in  fact 
your  committee  can  become  contractors  to  carry  on 
work  of  their  own  accord.  All  these  things  can  be 
considered  legitimate  chaises  on  a  limited  rate  of  one 
halfpenny,  or,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  one  penny  in  the  £.  All  these  necessary 
administration  expenses  can  be  met,  but  not  a  penny- 
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piece  can  the  committee  spend  for  wages  to  the  people 

the  Act  was  intended  to  aid.     It  is  here,  I  think,  lies 

the  great  impediment  to  the  successful  working  of  the 

Act.     To  spend  money  for  the  provision  of  a  cupboard 

or  fireplace  in  a  destitute  home,  and  to  withhold  the 

opportunity   or   means  of  supplying  food   or  fuel,  is 

a   mockery  to  its  occupants.     And,  in  like  manner, 

when  you  raise  hopes  by  having  forms  printed  and  all 

the  questions  satisfactorily  answered,  when  you  have 

>araded  the  unemployed  man's  poverty,  when  you  have 

aid  bare  to  the  world  the  man's  weakness,  his  debts, 

lis  character ;  when  all  his  wretchedness,  which  would 

lave  otherwise  been  concealed,  has  been  exposed,  and 

the  man  feels  shamed  by  his  own  misery  and  the  ex- 

X)sure  of  his  whole  private  life,  then  to  find  there  is  no 

lelp    is  the  cruellest  mockery.     I  submit,  then,  that 

laving  raised  hopes  in  the  applicant  it  is  our  duty  to 

realise  them.     This  can  be  done  by  authorising  the 

Distress  Committees  to  obtain  levies  from  the  rates 

for  providing  wages  or  employment  instead  of  relying 

on  the  voluntary  funds  which  alone  are  now  chargeable 

with  this  expense. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  registry  should  be  rather 
of  a  national  than  of  a  local  character ;  it  should  be 
so  organised  and  connected  with  industrial  centres 
that  it  would  be  the  agency  in  every  town  and  city 
where  a  man  could  learn  in  the  early  stage  of 
unemployment  where  work  is  likely  to  be  found. 
He  should  be  advised  and  informed  generally,  and  be 
helped  to  communicate  with  other  centres.  The  man 
can  more  easily  move  in  the  early  stage  of  unemploy- 
ment to  where  work  is  obtainable  than  he  can  when 
he  has  become  depressed.  He  then  says  to  himself, 
"What  can  I  do?"  ''Where  can  I  go?"  This  may 
seem  a  helpless  kind  of  expression,  but  it  is  met  with. 
The  average  man  knows  very  little  about  labour  out- 
side his  own  restricted  district,  and  will  hang  on  at 
home  till  he  becomes  destitute,  and  then  finds  that  he 
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is  without  a  home.  He  will  then  probably  take  to  the 
road  with  the  honest  intention  of  finding  work,  and  in 
this  he  miserably  fails.  Apart  from  the  probability 
of  his  becoming  corrupted  by  regular  tramps,  few 
employers  to-day  will  engage  a  man  off  the  road. 
Tramps  have  told  their  stories  so  many  times  that 
the  genuine  man  is  suspected  and  disbelieved. 

As  regards  farm  colonies,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  before  spending  public  funds  largely  in  these 
experimental  colonies.  I  feel  convinced  that  we  are 
bound  to  have  colonies  of  some  kind,  but  these  should 
be  institutions  for  providing  necessary  training  in  a 
new  calling  for  such  men  as  have  been  displaced  by 
machinery,  or  have  lost  their  occupations  consequent 
upon  a  decayed  industry.  We  should,  I  think,  be  very 
definite  as  to  this,  that  a  colony  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  residence  for  able-bodied  men.  A  reasonable 
time  should  be  fixed  as  the  limit  a  person  should  be 
permitted  to  remain.  The  colony  for  the  unemployed 
should  be  a  lifting-up  process,  and  should  be  only  for 
those  who  have  not  lost  their  respectability,  and  are 
sincerely  anxious  to  take  their  place  in  the  labour 
world  again.  It  should  not  be  for  the  unemployables, 
or  vagrants,  as  all,  I  think,  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  these  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  much  more  re- 
straining manner.  The  distressed  workmen  we  are 
dealing  with  to-day  are  the  men  we  wish  to  prevent 
from  becoming  unemployables  or  vagrants. 

Relief  work  undertaken  by  municipalities  in  times 
of  distress  should  be  of  such  a  character  that  a  man 
could  take  it  without  loss  of  self-respect,  and  yet 
should  not  be  such  as  would  induce  him  to  prefer  it 
to  other  work. 

As  to  emigration,  much  has  been  said  in  this  con- 
nection, and  no  doubt  much  more  can  be  done  than 
has  been  done  in  regard  to  it,  but  there  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  difficulty  which  should  be  surmounted.  We 
appear  to  be  working  a  little  in  the  dark.     The  prin- 
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cipal  information  we  obtain  as  to  the  condition  of 
things  across  the  water  is  supplied  by  agencies  that 
are  pecuniarily  interested.  I  wish  to  cast  no  reflection 
upon  these  agencies  whatever,  but  if  emigration  to  the 
Colonies  is  to  be  encouraged  by  the  public  authorities, 
then  those  authorities  should  be  protected  by  being 
able  to  get  reliable  information,  and  that  from  Govern- 
ment sources.  The  Act  says  that  the  Distress  Com- 
mittees are  to  be  assured  that  suitable  work  will  be 
found  for  those  that  are  emigrated.  Private  charity, 
religious  agencies,  and  philanthropic  bodies  generally 
can  and  do  send  large  numbers,  but  these  bodies 
have  their  responsible  agents.  If  local  authorities 
are  encouraged  to  help  in  emigration,  and  are  not 
protected  by  some  kind  of  Government  supervision, 
then  I  think  a  grave  responsibility  is  incurred.  I  feel 
that  the  central  and  not  the  local  authorities  should 
take  the  initiative.  Emigration  will,  when  we  have 
more  satisfactory  supervision  on  the  other  side,  still 
require  careful  handling,  because  when  it  becomes 
known  more  generally  than  at  present  that  families 
can  be  helped  across  to  the  Colonies  through  the 
rates,  and  that  each  family  is  assured  occupation 
when  they  arrive  at  their  destination,  large  numbers 
will  willingly  go.  An  assurance  of  work  by  volun- 
tary agencies  which  may  prove  in  some  instances 
unreliable  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  and  it 
does  not  add  to  the  credit  of  such  agencies  if  the  pros- 
pects are  too  highly  coloured  and  disappointment 
results ;  but  public  feeling  is  much  keener  and  more 
severe  if  a  public  authority  makes  mistakes  through 
which  people  sent  out  become  stranded.  Such  mis- 
takes are  magnified,  the  public  conscience  being  much 
more  sensitive  to  an  injury  that  may  unwittingly  be 
inflicted  by  its  representatives  than  it  is  when  palpable 
mistakes  are  made  by  other  agencies.  I  lay  some 
stress  upon  this,  because  Poor  Law  Guardians  have 
had  some  experience  with  the  emigration  of  Poor  Law 
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children  and  of  the  perfunctory  supervision  exercised 
by  Government  officials  in  Canada,  not  that  the 
officials  are  inefficient,  but  there  are  not  sufficient  of 
them  to  do  all  that  is  required.  Further,  it  is  possible 
that  some  committees  may  feel  that  it  is  easier  to 
emigrate  families,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  the  fur- 
ther difficulty  of  organising  work  in  their  various 
localities  in  time  of  distress.  It  is  much  easier  to 
distribute  literature  giving  glowing  accounts  of  the 
Colonies,  and  hand  over  money  from  the  rates  to 
private  agencies  for  the  embarking  of  families,  than 
it  is  to  carefully  settle  the  details  of  schemes  which 
should  be  developed  at  home.  The  only  other  feature 
in  this  matter  of  emigration  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to,  or  rather  to  emphasise,  is  what  has  fre- 
quently been  said  by  many  eminent  people,  and  is  now 
being  urged  on  all  hands.  Is  it  wise  to  pick  out  some 
of  the  best  of  the  nation,  in  physique,  and  send  them 
over  where  they  will  become  our  most  formidable  com- 
petitors, whilst  our  own  land  is  hungry  for  the  labour 
which  can  make  it  fruitful,  and  we  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  lunacy,  idiocy,  epilepsy,  and  all  kinds  of 
helpless  and  undesirable  persons  ?  So  much  is  this 
so  now  that  the  cry  appears  to  be  for  more  institu- 
tions, colonies,  asylums,  hospitals,  &c.,  all  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  most  efficient  scientific  principles. 
Every  care  and  attention  is  now  being  given  to  these 
classes,  but  the  ordinary  intelligent,  physically-fit  able- 
bodied  man,  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  out  of  work, 
is  to  be  shipped  off,  or  else  allowed  to  drift.  This  has 
been  our  policy  as  a  nation  in  the  past :  we  have  now 
come  to  the  point  in  our  history  when  the  policy  of 
drift  cannot  longer  be  tolerated.  We  have,  I  repeat, 
made  ample  provision  for  undesirables ;  tt  is  now  the 
turn  of  the  nure  ordinary  man  to  be  considered.  His 
case  has  been  neglected  He  has  hcul  his  revenge.  He 
has  become  unemployable.  The  tide  of  vagrancy,  lunacy, 
and    all  the  weaknesses   I   have    mentioned,  may  be 
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stemmed  by  laying  hold  of  men  early  in  the  unemployed 
stage.  The  very  large  majority  of  the  workers  are  no 
skulkers.  The  desire  of  the  respectable  worker  is  to 
have  reasonable  comfort,  to  be  able  to  satisfy  his  daily 
wants,  to  rear  his  family  respectably,  to  provide  for 
himself  in  times  of  sickness,  and  to  have  the  fear  of 
the  Workhouse  removed  from  him  in  old  age.  The 
average  man  feels  that  the  way  to  realise  these  simple 
desires  is  employment.  The  Unemployed  Act  agrees 
with  this  sentiment ;  but  it  stops  short  at  supplies. 
We  can  do  all  we  wish  to  do,  but  the  necessary 
cash  must  come  from  charity.  Charity  cannot  do 
this;  it  is  not  right  that  it  should  be  expected 
to.  The  benevolent  person  who  out  of  kindness 
of  heart  gives  of  his  bounty  to  his  less  fortunate 
brother  is  not  so  much  responsible  for  distress  as 
his  close-fisted  neighbour  who  may  have  scooped 
in  a  fortune  by  a  stroke  of  a  pen.  Reckless  gambling 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  before  now  brought 
poverty  into  many  happy  homes,  and  why  should  the 
one  and  not  the  other  give  ?  **  Charity  "  and  patronage 
invariably  go  together.  There  can  be  very  litde 
patronage  associated  with  this  Act,  consequently 
the  stream  of  contributions  will  flow  but  slowly. 
Therefore  I  urge  that  the  community  as  a  whole 
must  pay,  and  that  in  the  form  of  rates.  It  is 
nonsense  to  talk  of  colonies,  labour  registries,  relief 
works,  or  aught  else  without  the  committee  having 
power  to  draw  upon  the  rates.  This  is  where  the 
strong  point  of  difference  comes  in.  Every  one,  or 
nearly  every  one,  agrees  that  something  ought  to  be 
done,  and,  what  is  more,  should  be  done.  Then  comes 
in  the  inevitable  *'  but."  Why,  I  say,  should  the  word 
•*  but"  come  in  at  all  ?  We  are  agreed  that  something 
should  be  done,  but  then  we  must  all  pay.  You  and  I, 
all  of  us,  the  community  as  a  whole  is  responsible,  the 
community  must  share  the  burden.  **  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens  "  was  a  command  uttered  long  ago. 
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It  was  appropriate  then,  and  it  is  appropriate  now,  and 
will  be  during  all  time.     If  rates  have  to  bear  the 
burden,  it  is  urged  that  the  result  will  be  to  pauperise, 
to  degenerate,  to  destroy  thrift,  to  make  men  careless  ; 
and  to  bring  about  the  abuses  of  the  old  Poor  Law 
that  existed  prior  to  1834 :  but  to  this  I  do  not  agree. 
The  abuse  of  the  old  Poor  Law  was  that  it  supple- 
mented wages — wages  which  were  deliberately  fixed 
low.      This  system   was   universally  recognised,    the 
Poor  Law  authorities  accepted  the  position,  and  when 
the  employer  had  fixed  the  amount  of  wages  to  be 
paid,  the  difference  was  made  up  in  relief.     The  Act 
of  1905  has  carefully  guarded  against  the  possibilities 
of  this.     It  insists  that  the  applicant  must  be  out  of 
work,  he  must  be  suffering  from  want  of  employment, 
his  case  has  to  be  investigated,  he  must  be  of  good 
character,   and   not  of  the    idle  or   worthless   class, 
he  is  to  be  questioned   in   almost  every  conceivable 
manner  so  that  the   committee   should   know  all  his 
virtues  or  vices.     If  he  gives   false  information,  he 
is  to  be  struck  off  the  list  of  those  to  be  helped.     He 
must  not  be,  except  in  certain  circumstances,  a  recipi- 
ent of  Poor  Law  relief ;  he  cannot  come  for  help  on 
more  than  two  occasions  in  twelve  months.     Finally, 
when  he  is  set  to  work  it  must  be  so  arranged  that 
the  unemployed  person  shall  be  less  well  off  in  wages 
than  he  is  under  ordinary  circumstances  at  his  employ- 
ment.     Where,   under   such   circumstances,  can   the 
pauper  element  come  in  ?    Where  is  the  degradation 
when  work  is  honourably  performed  ?     Services  given 
for  just  wages  received  cannot  be  degrading,  but  such 
labour  is  dignified  whether  wages  come  from  charity  or 
rates.     Labour,  in  my  opinion,  is  degraded  only  when 
an  individual  or  society  takes  advantage  of  a  man's 
poverty  to  compel  him  to  accept  unjust  terms.     Then 
the  employer  is  even  more  degraded  than  the  man.     I 
therefore  contend  that  a  man  can  be  lifted  up  better  by 
organised  State  aid  than  by  irregular  voluntary  action. 
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All  relief  works  that  are  started  to  help  over  a  period  of 
depression  should,  I  think,  be  kept  well  in  hand,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  this  relief  work  is  given 
only  to  those  the  Act  is  intended  to  benefit ;  consequently 
close  investigation  is  necessary,  and  the  cases  to  be 
assisted  should  be  carefully  selected.  Another  force, 
and  one  that  will  wield  a  considerable  influence  in  pre- 
venting the  old  abuses,  will  be  the  democracy  itself. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  workman  of  to-day 
and  the  workman  of  the  period  prior  to  1834.  He  was 
then  a  nonentity,  a  mere  pawn,  a  useful  kind  of  drudge, 
with  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  few 
could  read  or  write.  He  now  takes  his  part  in  local 
or  Parliamentary  government,  and  is  to  an  extent 
educated — educated  at  any  rate  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  become  a  useful  administrator.  Friendly 
societies,  trades  unions,  and  co-operative  societies 
have  been  the  principal  forces  that  have  made  demo- 
cracy what  it  is,  and  these  forces  combined  will,  in  my 
opinion,  resist  everything  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  destroy  or  undermine  honest  work.  Nothing,  in 
my  opinion,  would  so  seriously  undermine  the  character 
of  these  bodies  as  the  system  that  existed  prior  to 
1834,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  public  bodies,  and 
especially  Boards  of  Guardians  and  of  their  officials, 
all  of  which  will,  I  think,  be  a  formidable  barrier  to 
the  return  of  old  abuses. 

While  speaking  of  abuses,  one  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  1834  Act  removed  many 
abuses,  it  created  others,  and  these  of  an  undeniable 
character.  The  Poor  Law  system  renders  no  help  to 
the  unemployable  or  the  respectable  unemployed. 
There  is  an  unemployed  problem  disregarded  by  the 
present  Poor  Law  and  Charity  Organisation  Societies, 
and  however  much  people  may  desire  it  or  neglect  it,  it 
will  not  be  left  alone.  We  cannot  afford  yearly  to  add 
to  the  unemployable  and  vagrants.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  last  year,  according  to  figures,  we  did  a 
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record  volume  of  trade,  unemployables  are  still  being 
made,  and  no  intelligent  State  effort  has  been  made  to 
redeem  them.  We  cannot  meet  this  question  by  a 
mere  parade  of  abuses  which  existed  more  than  a  gene- 
ration ago,  and  under  an  entirely  different  set  of  circum- 
stances to  that  which  now  prevails.  Members  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  can  with  their  experience  help 
materially  both  in  administration  and  suggestions  that 
may  improve  the  Act.  Most  Guardians  with  experi- 
ence at  the  relief  table  can  tell  almost  at  a  glance  when 
an  applicant  comes  the  first  time — ^there  is  a  hesitancy,  a 
blush  of  shame,  an  awkwardness,  an  unaffected  reluct- 
ance. The  Guardiani  if  he  is  wise,  will  make  an  effort 
to  put  such  a  person  at  his  ease  in  order  that  the  true 
circumstances  of  his  case  may  be  ascertained  If  satis- 
fied with  the  man,  he  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Distress  Committee  to  be  found  employment 

Many  issues  have  been  before  us  in  the  election 
just  completed,  but  there  is  one  issue  that  will  stand 
out,  and  will  not  be  stifled — that  is  the  question  of 
unemployment.  The  people  have  been  educated 
sufficiently  to  make  them  feel  their  poverty  acutely. 
An  ignorant  man,  who  will  not  trouble  to  reason  or 
think,  will  take  his  poverty  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
a  kind  of  thing  which  always  was  and  always  will  be 
so.  But  there  are  many  men  to-day  who  think  well 
and  reason  deeply ;  and  their  thoughts  have  found 
expression  through  the  ballot  box.  There  is  a  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  whose  main  purpose 
will  be  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  crowd,  a  party 
which  knows  by  actual  experience  the  difficulties  of 
finding  employment.  Men  who  think  and  feel  deeply 
for  the  lot  of  their  fellow-men  cannot  be  always  ex- 
pected to  wait  and  learn  what  byegone  history  has  to 
say  on  the  old  abuses.  Abuses  there  may  have  been, 
say  many  of  our  people,  in  the  past ;  what  they  were 
we  know  not :  all  we  know  is  that  abuses  exist  now. 
The   laws  of  God   and   man   declare   against    them, 
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therefore  they  should  be  removed.  Anomalies  exist 
of  extreme  wealth  and  poverty.  Common-sense  in 
its  blunt  way  says,  "  Why  these  millionaires  and 
paupers,  both  of  them  monstrosities  ?  "  The  average 
man  wants  neither  the  millions  or  the  pauperism, 
all  that  he  asks  is  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  what  was  early  declared  to  be  his  duty, 
that  he  should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  This  is  all  that  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  1905,  says  ought  to  be  done  ;  it  makes  no  attempt 
at  dealing  with  the  unemployed  problem  in  its  widest 
sense ;  it  deals  only  with  the  periods  of  depression 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  temporary  ;  it  makes  no 
attempt  at  dealing  with  the  unemployable  or  the 
tramp.  These  much -vexed  questions  to  all  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  matters  outside  the  scope  of  the  Act. 
It  is,  then,  from  the  point  of  view  of  temporary  and  not 
chronic  distress  that  we  must  look  at  its  administration. 

It  is  too  soon  to  be  able  to  form  a  definite  opinion 
as  to  what  its  usefulness  may  be  ;  and  I  submit  that  it 
is  too  soon  to  severely  condemn.  One  thing  I  do 
know  is  that  the  machine,  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  meant 
in  the  city  of  Bristol  this  winter  employment  to  no 
less  than  six  hundred  men,  practically  all  heads  of 
families.  This  has  kept  the  hunger-wolf  from  the 
door,  it  has  saved  many  of  them  from  pauperism ; 
their  work  has,  according  to  the  city  engineer,  been 
done  to  his  satisfaction,  making  due  allowance  for  some 
of  the  men's  lack  of  experience  at  the  particular  work, 
and  it  has  brought  knowledge  to  a  larger  portion  of 
the  public  that  there  were  and  now  are  many  bona  fide 
men  wanting  work  and  unable  to  find  it.  All  that  I 
urge  at  present  is  that  the  committees  should  have  a 
call  on  the  public  purse  to  make  the  Act  more  effective, 
believing  as  I  do  that  they  can  to-day  be  trusted. 
Let  them  be  unduly  extravagant,  the  public  will  soon 
send  them  to  the  right  about.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a  party  be  returned   to  power   that   violates   that 

3M 
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sentiment  of  sympathy  which  binds  humanity  together, 
the  same  public  will  make  short  work  of  it  at  the 
first  opportunity.  In  conclusion,  I  hope  sincerely  that 
my  fellow  Guardians  present  at  this  Conference,  who 
represent  Unions  throughout  the  country,  will,  know- 
ing poverty  as  we  all  do  in  its  varying  forms,  look 
upon  this  Act  rather  with  a  view  to  amending  its 
provisions  than  destroying  what  may  prove  of  in- 
estimable value  to  thousands  of  men  in  stemming 
the  alarming  growth  of  the  Unemployable  and  the 
Vsgrant. 


UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN  ACT,  1905. 
Particulars  of  Applications  to  the  31ST  January  1906. 

Date  when  R^stration  b^an,  20th  November  1905. 
Number  of  Record  Papers  filled  in  and  returned  to 


the  Office 

- 

- 

«,4S7 

Number  of  Record  Papers  issued 

- 

3,380 

Trades  of  Applicants  :— 

Skilled  Occupations. 

Labooreta. 

Masons  and  bricklayers 

155 

347 

Carpenters 

63 

Plasterers 

36 

3 

Painters 

19s 

37 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 

4 

13 

Engineering 

39 

63 

Shipbuilding     - 

3 

19 

Textile  - 

I 

X 

Boot  and  shoe  - 

90 

3 

Clothing  (i  female) 

9 

3 

Printing  and  allied  trades 

3 

3 

Woodworking  and  furnishing 

40 

4 

Carmen 

70 

Dock  labourers  - 

— 

«53 

General  labourers 

— 

933 

Warehousemen  - 

— 

88 

Oerks,  &C.        - 

.» 

a4 

Coppersmiths,  brassfinishers, 

&C. 

49 

Female  cook     - 

- 

I 

^ 

667  1,770 


The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 
Number  of  cases  investigated  by  Sub-Committees  if 921 


705 


Number  recommended  for  assistance 

Not  considered  urgent 

Unsatisfactory  or  assistance  unnecessary 


940 

470 


Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  received  and 

promised        -----  ^2,244.  17s.  4d. 


Particulars  of  Work  found  for  Applicants. 


Employers. 

Class  of  Workmen.      ^^^j^^^^^     (^TAltcnded. 

♦Docks  Committee  - 

Labourers      - 

"S 

109 

»i              t 

Painters'  Labourers 

19 

15 

♦Downs        , 

Labourers 

20 

14 

Education  , 

Window  Cleaners  - 

4 

4 

♦Estates       , 

Labourers      - 

25 

25 

Libraries     , 

Book  Removers     - 

6 

6 

Sanitary      , 

Labourers      - 

Si« 

381 

>»            » 

Carpenters    - 

10 

6 

»            9 

Painters 

8 

6 

•      "            > 

Masons 

35 

29 

Asylum       , 

Labourer 

'   Painters 

I 

I 

7SS 

596 

^5 

Labourers 

- 

10 

Baker 

, 

I 

Cabinet  Makers 

. 

2 

French  Polisher 

- 

I 

Packer 

- 

I 

Private  Employers 

- 

Street  Vendor 

- 

I 

Milk  Trade    - 

- 

3 

Porter 

- 

I 

Temporary  Clerks      - 

2 

Carpenter 

- 

I 

Smith 

- 

I 

^    Plumber 

40 

*  Work  towards  the  promon  of  which  the  Distress  Committee  contribute* 
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Summary  of  Reasons  for  Non-Attendance  at  Work. 

Resumed  work  on  own  account       -            -            -  70 

Illness          ----..  10 

Not  willing  to  work  at  other  than  own  trade  4 

Non-delivery  of  instructions             -            -            -  3 

Inability  to  use  pick  and  shovel       -            -            -  3 

Attended  the  following  day  -            -            -            -  3 

Does  not  want  work             .            .            .            .  i 

Work  too  far            -----  I 

SajTS  he  attended  but  was  not  started           •            -  i 

Away  when  instructions  were  delivered  i 

Reasons  not  yet  forthcoming           -            -            -  53 

159 

Men  who  have  Stopped  Work  so  far  as  known. 

Unused  to  the  required  work  -  -  -  7 

Not  satisfactory        -----  4 

Left  without  reason  -----  3 

Left  for  other  work  -----  i 

Hlness         .-.-.-  i 

16 
Other  men  who  have  resumed  work  so  far  as  known      231 

E.  J   Taylor,  Town  Clerk. 


THE   VISIT  TO  THE   "EXMOUTH." 

By  W.  G.  Lewis, 
Barrister-at'Law,  Assisiani  Secretary,  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Comfertmies, 

With  a  lively  and  pleasant  recollection  of  the  instructive  and  en- 
joyable visit  to  the  old  "  Exmouth"  in  February  1904,  the  Central 
Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  revisit  Grays,  this  time,  however,  to  see  a  new  and 
magnificent  vessel,  worthy  of  the  great  imperial  work  that  is  performed 
aboard  of  it,  of  the  public-spirited  authority  that  controls  it,  and  of 
the  Captain-Superintendent,  Captain  R.  B.  Colmore,  R.N.,  formerly 
Commander  of  H.M.  Training  Ship  "Black  Prince,"  and  his  de- 
voted band  of  officers. 

Here  it  is  that  the  little  Poor  Law  boy  "  suffers  a  sea-change  into 
something  rich,"  though  not  "  strange,"  here  he  is  put  well  in  the 
way  of  becoming  transformed  into  that  brightest  and  best  of  mei, 
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the  British  bluejacket,  fitted  to  defend  the  flag  that  "  has  braved,  a 
thousand  years,  the  battle  and  the  breeze." 

Though  primarily  intended,  when  opened  in  1876,  for  London's 
Poor  Law  boys  only,  the  "Exmouth"  now  receives  boys  from 
country  unions*  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established  under 
the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  for  training  for  the 
Royal  Navy  or  the  Mercantile  Marine  boys  chargeable  to  the  Metro- 
politan Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Boys  are  also  trained  for  employment 
as  musicians  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  old  "  Exmouth  "  was  a  three-decker  which  had  seen  service 
in  the  Baltic  in  1856,  and  was  lent  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  by  the  Admiralty.  In  1903  the  condition  of  the  hull  was 
found  to  be  such  as  to  render  the  vessel  unfit  for  further  service. 
The  Board,  having  failed  to  secure  another  suitable  vessel,  decided 
to  build  a  new  ship,  and,  in  March  1904,  placed  an  order  with 
Messrs  Vickers,  Sons,  &  Maxim,  Ltd.,  of  Barrow-in-Fumess,  for  a 
new  vessel,  which  was  launched  at  Barrow  by  Mrs  Drage  on  20th 
April  1905,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  Thames  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  (Mr  A.  C.  Scovell,  J.P.)  on  ist  August  1905.  The 
contract  price  of  the  vessel  was  ;^55,525,  and  the  total  cost,  including 
electric  light  plant  and  moorings,  about  ^^64,000. 

Externally  the  vessel  is  a  replica  of  the  three-deckers  of  the  old 
"  Exmouth  "  and  "  Victory  "  type.  Internally,  however,  every  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  hygiene  and  sanitation.  The  dimensions 
of  the  vessel  are  300  ft.  by  53  ft.  by  39  ft.  to  the  upper  deck.  The 
structure  is  built  of  mild  steel,  except  the  outer  plating  below  the 
water  line,  which  is  of  iron.  There  are  four  complete  decks — upper, 
main,  lower,  and  orlop — with  poop  and  forecastle,  and  the  accom- 
modation is  arranged  as  follows  : — Main  Deck — 200  hammocks, 
seating  for  ship's  company,  tailors'  and  carpenters'  shops  forward, 
accommodation  for  officers  and  Committee  aft.  Lower  Deck — 236 
hammocks,  mess  tables,  seats  and  lockers  for  boys,  kitchen  and 
scullery  forward.  Orlop  Deck — 164  hammocks,  six  schoolrooms 
aft.  The  upper  deck  is  utilised  for  exercises  and  drills.  Under  the 
forecastle  are  arranged  the  boys'  lavatories  and  closets,  with  the 
drying  room,  and  right  forward  is  the  band  room.  The  "  Thermo- 
tank  "  combined  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  has  been  installed, 
together  with  an  electric  light  generating  plant,  with  reciprocating 
engines. 

A  brigantine  (the  "  Steadfast ")  is  associated  with  the  "  Exmouth," 
and  serves  to  give  the  boys  practical  training  in  seamanship.  There 
is  an  Infirmary  on  shore ;  and  at  Limehouse  is  a  Shipping  Home, 
where  a  small  number  of  lads  live  while  berths  are  being  found  for 
them  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1905  the  number  of  boys  admitted  on  board 

*  See  Appendix  for  details  as  to  **  Exmouth  "  tenns,  &c. 
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was  9»i47.  Of  these  2,932  have  been  sent  into  the  Royal  Navy, 
3,181  into  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  1,237  into  various  regiments 
of  the  Army  as  musicians.  250  boys  were  discharged  during  1905, 
of  whom  97  were  entered  into  the  Royal  Navy,  122  into  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  and  12  into  the  Army  as  musicians. 

The  delegates  left  Fenchurch  Street  on  Tuesday  afternoon  by  a 
well-appoint^  special  train  at  1.15,  and  arriving  at  Tilbury,  took 
steamer  to  the  "  Exmouth  "  at  Grays,  which  was  reached  at  a  quarter 
past  two.  The  weather  was  ideal,  a  genial,  ^ring-like  day  with  a 
gentle  breeze. 

Having  assembled  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  "  Exmouth ''  the 
visitors  were  received  with  a  general  salute  by  the  boys,  and  less 
formally,  but  not  less  heartily,  greeted  by  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board.  Mr  Augustus  Scovell,  J.P.,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being  present. 

Mr  Geofirey  Drage,  in  his  dual  capacity  of  President  of  the  Con- 
ference and  Chairman  of  the  ''  Exmouth  "  Committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  took  up  his  position  on  the  platform  accom- 
panied by  Dr  Rhodes  (Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor 
Law  Conferences),  Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.  (Hon.  Sec.),  Captain 
Colmore,  R.N.,  Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming  and  Miss  Mason,  Local 
Government  Board,  and  members  of  the  "  Exmouth  "  Committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

The  boys  then  marched  past  and  afterwards  gave  a  gymnastic 
display,  finishing  with  rifle  and  field  gun  drill.  The  latter  was  a 
marvellous  exhibition  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  proper  training 
of  well-developed  boys.  Every  quality  that  is  admirable  in  the 
combatant  seemed  to  have  been  brought  to  perfection  in  the  gun's 
crews,  alertness  and  strength  of  body,  quickness  of  mind,  and  intelli- 
gent co-ordination.  The  heavy  gun  was  wheeled  round  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace,  fired,  and  finally  taken  over  an  obstacle  which  stood 
on  a  level  with  the  heads  of  many  members  of  the  gallant  band, 
whose  handling  of  the  weapon  evoked  admiration. 

The  signalling  showed  that  among  the  boys  on  the  "  Exmouth" 
are  many  whose  intellectual  capabilities  are  as  high  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  The  merits  of  a  certain  boy  who  "  stood  on  the  burning 
deck  "  have  rightly  been  extolled,  but  peace  has  its  ordeals  no  less 
than  war,  and  one  of  them,  perhaps,  is  to  stand  and  conduct  an  intri- 
cate signalling  display  before  a  large  and  critical  company,  a  feat  that 
was  faultlessly  done  by  one  of  the  boys. 

Should  anything  have  been  wanting  to  bring  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  company  to  the  highest  pitch  it  was  supplied  when  the  boys  sang 
"  The  Admiral's  Broom,"  and  those  present  probably  felt  that  given 
a  sufficient  number  of  such  candidates  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
officers  like  Captain  Colmore  to  train  them,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
old  England  will  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  *'  ride  and  rule  the 
sea." 
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After  the  boys  had  re-formed  diTiaiona,  Dr  Rhodes  proposed  a 
▼ote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Geoffrey  Drage  and  the  other  members  of  the 
"  Exmouth  "  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  Captain 
Colmore  and  his  officers  and  the  crew,  saying  that,  though  they  could 
no  longer  boast  that  their  sails  whitened  every  sea,  they  could  say 
that  their  funnds  blackened  every  sky,  and  if  there  weie  no  longer 
'*  hearts  of  oak  "  there  were,  he  should  say,  judging  from  the  manly 
way  in  which  the  boys  had  acquitted  themselves  that  day,  hearts  of 
steel,  fit  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  finest  navy  the  world  had 
ever  known.    (Cheers.) 

The  proposition  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr  Geoffrey  Drage  said  that  he  would  first  of  all  like  to  say  a  few 
words  to  Captain  Colmore  and  the  officers  of  the  ship.  He  might, 
he  thought,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Guardians  present,  assure  Captain 
Colmore  and  his  officers  that  there  was  no  work,  not  even  that  of  the 
Royal  Navy  in  the  time  of  war,  that  could  compare  with  that  of 
training  Poor  Law  boys  and  bringing  them  up  as  good  citizens  and 
sailors  ready  to  fight  for  King  and  country.  (Cheers.)  The  work  on 
the  ship  demanded  the  highest  degree  of  energy,  patience,  and  in- 
telligence. To  the  boys  he  would  say  that,  as  in  the  gun  drill,  they 
must  in  everything  else  in  the  services  of  King  and  country,  which 
most  of  them  would  enter,  remember  that  they  must  play  not  for 
their  own  hand,  but  for  the  credit  of  the  side  and  of  the  ship. 
(Cheers.)  With  intelligence,  energy,  and  good  conduct,  they  might 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Mercantile 
Marine.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  capacity  of  host  he  would  remind 
the  visitors  that  they  wanted  boys,  boys,  boys.  If  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  would  only  send  them  enough  boys  the  Committee  would 
gladly  provide  another  ship  if  necessary.  (Cheers.)  There  was  no 
Guardian  there  who  could  not  help  on  the  work  to  which  Captain 
Colmore  and  his  officers  were  giving  the  best  years  of  their  lives. 
The  only  thing  needful  was  that  boys  should  be  sent,  and  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  object  to  boys  who  merely  broke  windows,  they  drew 
the  line  only  at  the  breaking  of  the  Commandments.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  He  desired  to  thank  the  visitors  as  representatives  of 
the  Conference  which,  on  the  occasion  of  their  previous  visit  in  1904, 
presented  the  ship  with  the  beautiful  silver  cup  which  stood  on  the 
table  before  him  that  day.     (Cheers.) 

Captain  Colmore,  rising  in  reply  to  requests  for  a  speech,  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  thanked  the  company  for  the 
reception  they  had  given  to  the  various  remarks  about  the  ship  and 
her  officers  and  crew,  and  said  that  as  he  was  addressing  a  gathering 
of  Poor  Law  Guardians  he  would  like  to  put  a  small  problem  before 
them  to  consider  when  they  were  thinking  of  putting  out  in  life  the 
boys  under  their  care.  It  was  this  :  '*  Can  you  put  the  boy  to  any 
occupation  in  which  you  can  rely  that  he  can  within  22  years  save 
^1,000?"    If  they  could  not  do  so,  send  the  boys  to  the  "  Ex- 
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mouth"  and  the  result  could  be  secured.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  other 
words,  by  putting  him  into  the  Royal  Navy  he  might  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  or  so  be  entided  to  a  pension  of  £$o  a  year.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Guardians  sometimes  said,  '*  But  you  charge  us  nine  shillings 
a  week  per  boy,  and  we  can  put  a  boy  out  at  five  shillings  a  week.** 
True,  but  was  not  the  future  advantage  of  the  boy  well  worth  the  extra 
outlay,  seeing,  too,  the  national  benefit  that  accrued  from  the  work 
to  which  the  boy  was  put  ?    (Cheers.) 

I'he  delegates  then  had  tea,  and  inspected  the  ship.  The 
majority  of  the  boys  were  interviewed  by  ladies  and  gendemen  from 
the  unions  from  which  they  were  originally  sent 

The  party  left  the  "  Exmouth  "  about  a  quarter  to  five,  and 
arrived  in  town  just  after  six  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  21st  February. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr  Rhodes,  referring  to  the  visit  to  the  "  Exmouth  "  the  previous 
afternoon,  reminded  the  Conference  that  two  years  ago  the  members 
taking  part  in  the  Conference  had  subscribed  for  a  challenge  cup  for 
competition  between  the  watches  of  the  ship  to  be  presented  to  the 
old  "  Exmouth,"  which  was  most  gratefully  received  by  the  managers 
and  officers  on  behalf  of  the  boys.  He  now  suggested  that  the 
present  Conference  might  like  to  commemorate  their  visit  to  the  new 
^*  Exmouth  "  in  a  similar  way  by  subscribing  to  present  a  silver  challenge 
shield  to  the  ship  for  annual  competition  in  shooting  on  the  new 
rifle  range.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  suggestion  was  cordially  received,  and  the  sum  of  ^^19,  is.  3d. 
was  collected  during  the  proceedings  for  the  presentation  shield. 

The  discussion  on  the  papers  read  the  previous  day  was  then 
opened  by 

Mr  J.  G.  B,  Stone  (Canterbury),  who  observed  that  the  Conference 
had  on  many  occasions  a  difficult  task  before  it,  but  perhaps  it  had 
never  had  a  more  difficult  task  than  it  had  to  face  that  mormng, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  to  collate  the  mass  of  conflicting  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  two  papers,  and  present  them  in  some  practical 
form.  There  was  much  that  was  good  and  practical  in  both  papers, 
there  was  much  quite  the  reverse.  He  agreed  with  Mr  Propert  in 
his  general  objection,  on  broad  lines  and  general  principles,  to  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  because  in  his  mind  it  fostered  a  felse 
sentiment  and  a  pernicious  principle.  In  his  opinion  the  Act,  if 
continued,  would  encourage  the  working  classes  to  rely  upon  the 
coUectivist  strength  of  the  community  rather  than  upon  their  own 
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individual  strength  for  both  their  own  sustenance  and  that  of  their 
&milies.  As  Guardians  they  all  knew  that  the  more  they  did  for 
some  people  the  more  they  had  to  do.  But  he  could  not  follow 
Mr  Propert  altogether  in  his  criticism  of  the  Act,  nor  did  he  believe 
that  what  had  been  called  the  maladministration  of  the  Poor  Law 
period  had  anjrthing  to  do  with  present  troubles.  It  would  be  very 
little  more  difficult  for  Mr  Propert  to  show  that  owing  to  Poor  Law 
maladministration  the  M'Kinley  tariff  came  into  existence,  or  to 
attribute  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  same  cause.  He  thought  rather 
it  was  a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  There  was  more  labour 
on  the  market  than  was  required,  and  a  slump  was  the  natural  result, 
and  this  could  not  be  got  over  by  hasty  legislation  or  revolutionary 
means.  Mr  Propert  told  them  that  the  remedy  lay  in  a  free  labour 
market.  Did  that  mean  the  abolition  of  trades  unionism  ?  If  so,  he 
was  there  to  support  trades  unionism,  for  the  trades  unions  had  done 
a  great  and  good  work,  though  it  might  be  they  had  an  evil  influence 
in  the  production  of  strikes  and  other  troubles,  disorganising  labour 
and  creating  a  bad  spirit  between  employer  and  employed.  (No,  no.) 
Well,  there  never  had  yet  been  a  perfect  law,  and  in  our  day  we  did 
not  expect  to  reach  the  millennium.  But  anyhow,  no  one  had  a  right 
to  say  that  men  should  not  combine  for  their  own  good.  Capitalists 
were  not  prevented  from  combining  in  syndicates  and  rings  to 
'^  comer  '*  and  monc^olise  things.  If  the  abolition  of  trades  unionism 
was  a  good  thing,  how  did  Mr  Propert  propose  to  bring  it  about  ? 
What  was  the  use  of  suggesting  remedies  that  could  not  be 
enforced?    (Cheers.) 

Rev.  H.  W.  Taylor  (St  Albans)  said  the  Conference  was  under 
deep  obligations  to  the  writers  of  the  papers.  Mr  Propert  was  a  long 
way  behind  the  times.  His  paper  was  founded  upon  the  old  stage- 
coach period,  so  far  as  his  conception  of  Poor  Law  relief  and  dealing 
with  the  great  problem  of  unemployment  was  concerned.  It  was 
altogether  idle  to  refer  to  the  legislation  of  1834;  its  spirit  was  not 
the  spirit  of  the  present  day  in  dealing  with  the  great  problems  which 
afflict  civilisation.  They  must  not  forget  that  unemployment  to  a 
great  extent  was  periodic.  Nations  suffered  from  cycles  of  depression, 
and  he  fully  agreed  with  the  remark  that  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  would  never  cure  the  evil  of  unemployment.  But  the  Act  was 
not  intended  to  do  so ;  it  was  intended  to  deal  with  an  acute  stage, 
and  if  they  wanted  to  remedy  the  chronic  condition  of  unemployment 
they  would  have  to  discuss  subjects  which  would  not  be  at  all 
germane  to  the  subjects  before  the  Conference.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  present  unemployed  condirion,  he  felt,  was  that  they 
could  not  have  the  luxury  of  a  war  involving  the  expenditure  of  250 
millions  from  the  National  Exchequer,  dislocating  industry,  without 
pa3dng  the  penalty  sooner  or  later.  It  might  be  a  grievous  fact  to 
refer  to,  but  it  was  the  humiliating  fact,  apart  from  party  politics. 
Both  parties  in  the  State  were  equally  pledged  to  deal  with  the  unem- 
ployment question,  so  that  the  matter  was  really  removed  from  the 
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sphere  of  party  politics.  Perhaps  every  one  present  hated  the  word 
Socialism.  (No,  no.)  But  the  hated  thing  had  taken  root  among 
them  whether  they  liked  it  or  not  What  the  community  recognised 
was  that  when  a  workman  said  that  he  had  a  right  to  live  he  was  not 
to  be  contradicted,  and  when  he  made  a  claim  upon  the  community 
for  the  means  of  subsistence,  vis.,  remunoative  labour,  he  was  not 
to  be  contradicted  either.  He  thought  they  would  have  to  admit 
these  two  propositions  and  pronounce  a  benedicti<Hi  upon  the  Act 
at  once. 

Rev.  David  Owen  (Builth)  urged  as  the  remedy  for  the  present 
state  of  things  "Back  to  the  Land."  But  the  land  did  not  pay  to 
cultivate  as  it  did  forty  years  ago,  and  he  suggested  that  th^e  should 
be  such  alteration  as  would  once  more  make  it  possible  to  cultivate 
the  land  of  this  country  at  a  profit 

Mr  T.  Raffles  Bullby  (Birkenhead)  pointed  out  that  there  were 
two  divergent  principles  in  the  pi^^ers.  Both  authors  oondemaed 
the  Act,  one  because  it  was  founded  on  erroneous  economics,  the 
other  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  did  not  trouble  about 
economics.  It  was  impossible  for  any  intelligent  man  not  to  be 
convinced  that  Mr  Propert  in  dealing  with  the  question  had  founded 
his  argument  on  sound  reasoning,  and  on  the  experience  of  all  the 
history  of  the  Poor  Law.  To  ignore  historical  teaching  was  fatal 
Mr  Sheppard,  who  was  animated  by  the  vay  best  feeling,  saw 
nothing  in  the  Act  but  a  means  of  providing  work,  and  he  wanted  at 
once  to  extend  those  means  and  make  them  more  efficient  Those 
who  had  had  to  deal  with  the  Act  knew  how  worthless  it  was  from 
the  point  of  view  of  efficiency.  The  very  first  thing  that  had  to  be 
done  was  to  form  a  Committee  outside  the  Act.  As  to  remedies,  he 
could  not  for  one  minute  think  that  Mr  Propert  proposed  the 
abolition  of  trades  unions,  but  what  Mr  Propert's  remedy  was  he 
did  not  know.  There  was  a  free  labour  market  now,  and  the  Act 
was  admirable  from  the  point  of  view  that  it  did  endeavour  to  assist 
the  operation  of  free  labour  by  transferring  labour  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  and  by  emigration.  What,  then,  did  Mr 
Propert  mean  by  the  cryptic  sentence,  "  When  higher  methods  of 
pr(^;ress  are  within  our  very  grasp,  when  with  a  little  self-sacrifice  the 
nation  could  create  healthier  methods  for  the  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  boundless  wealth  it  possesses,  it  seems  to  me  little 
short  of  insanity  to  familiarise  a  whole  community  with  the  idea  of 
State  relief?  "  The  Conference  would  be  very  glad  to  know  what  the 
reverend  gentleman  did  mean.  Mr  Sheppard,  on  the  other  hand,  read 
far  more  into  the  Act  than  it  contains  in  regard  to  his  supposition 
that  it  endorses  the  right  to  labour.  Something  of  the  kind  was 
implied,  and  it  raised  hopes  in  the  working  classes  that  it  could  never 
satisfy,  but  Mr  Sheppard  had  exceeded  altogether  the  exact  intention 
of  the  Act  Now  the  real  remedies  for  the  unemployment  they  all 
deplored  were  not  to  be  founded  on  false  economics,  nor  were  they 
to  be  found  in  any  one  panacea  that  was  going  to  make  a  new 
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heftTen  and  a  new  earth.  He  believed  they  would  be  found  in  a 
combination  of  efforts  on  various  lines,  and  those  effects  might  be 
briefly  indicated  as  follows : — The  promotion  of  temperance  in  all  its 
ways — ^what  good  would  follow  if  half  the  country's  drink  bill  were 
cut  off— secondly,  active  efforts  to  stop  the  propagation  of  the  feeble- 
minded, the  vagrant,  and  the  confinned  drunkard;  thirdly,  every 
encouragement  by  legislative  and  administrative  method  to  the 
development  of  small  holdings ;  fourthly,  the  provision  by  the  State 
of  work  economically  defensible  in  the  way  of  land  redemption  or 
afforestation;  and  lastly,  a  more  sympathetic  application  of  Poor 
Law  in  out-relief  by  means  of  the  adoption  of  the  Elberfeld  system. 
He  recognised  with  the  greatest  gratitude  efforts  which  had  been 
made  at  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  some  other  northern  towns,  in  the 
creation  of  civic  guilds  of  health  which  tend  to  remedy  the  hard 
action  of  the  Poor  Law  by  substituting  a  bond  of  human  sympathy 
between  those  in  receipt  of  relief  and  those  giving  it.  If  the  system 
oould  be  developed  further  it  would  form  the  basis  for  a  body  that 
would  undertake  the  whole  system  of  relief  far  more  efficiently  and 
humanely  than  is  practicable  at  the  present  day.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  R.  A.  Leach  (Rochdale)  observed  that  Mr  Propert  con- 
demned the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  for  what  it  contains,  Mr 
Sheppard  for  what  it  omits.  He  did  not  agree  with  either.  True, 
the  Act  was  of  an  exceptional  character,  but  it  was  temporary  in  its 
operation.  It  contained  no  actively  mischievous  principle,  and  as 
shown  in  Mr  Sheppard's  paper  it  contained  two  or  three  good  things, 
v]2.,  labour  registries  and  provision  for  emigration.  But  as  Mr 
BuUey  had  said,  Mr  Sheppard  read  more  into  the  Act  than  it  con- 
tained. It  was  absolutely  wrong  to  say  that  the  Act  declares  that  no 
one  must  be  permitted  to  starve  for  want  of  work.  It  made  obliga- 
tory the  establishment  of  organisation,  but  neither  Central  Body  nor 
Distress  Committee  had  any  legal  obligation  to  find  work  for  any 
one.  He  was  sure  the  Conference  would  agree  with  Mr  Sheppard 
in  his  pertinent  remarks  on  emigration.  They  would  also  agree 
with  the  idea  that  in  a  perfect  social  State  both  the  pauper  and  the 
millionaire  were  monstrosities.  If  Mr  Propert  were  right  in  saying 
that  one  consequence  of  strenuous  progressive  advancement  is  that 
masses  of  human  waste-product  are  continually  thrown  off,  then  he 
was  wrong  in  contending  that  the  natural  remedy  is  an  open  labour 
market.  There  was  no  labour  market  for  human  waste.  He  was 
sure,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  delegates  would  be  with 
him  in  the  following  resoluti(»i,  of  which  he  was  the  father : — "  That 
it  is  most  inexpedient  for  the  national  welfare,  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  State,  and  is  especially  detrimental  to  the  poor  them- 
selves by  tending  to  reduce  their  self-reliance  and  independence, 
that  a  system  of  relief  supported  by  municipal  rates  should  exist  in 
addition  to  and  outside  the  existing  Poor  I^w."  For  such  a  system, 
which  destroys  the  difference  between  pauperism  and  independence^ 
to  exist  was  mischievous,  and  the  mischief  of  it   could  not  be 
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measured.  This  might  be  proved  from  Mr  Sheppaid's  own  admis- 
sions. His  paper  gave  figures  of  applications  at  Bristol  in  the  month 
of  November.  The  proportion  of  skilled  artisans  to  the  proportion 
of  unskilled  artisans  was  remarkably  large.  The  first  trades  were 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  builders,  and  thb  showed  that  a  class  of 
worker  who  was  paid  high  wages  and  worked  full  hours  during  the 
building  season,  if  destitute  in  November,  had  forgotten,  and  there 
was  no  excuse  for  his  forgetftilness,  that  the  period  of  employment  of 
a  skilled  artisan  should  provide  for  the  period  of  unemployment 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  had  sympathy  with  the  unskilled  labourer  with  a 
wage  of,  say,  22s.  a  week  and  a  large  family  of  young  children,  falling 
down  during  weather  which  did  not  permit  of  buUding  operations, 
but  no  sympathy  could  be  extended  to  the  well-paid  artisan  who 
finds  himself  in  that  position  through  having  made  no  provision. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  Walter  Wynn  (Ecclesall  Bierlow)  was  pleased  to  hear  Mr 
Propert  deprecate  the  introduction  of  party  politics  into  Poor  Law 
administration.  Any  man  who  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  warped 
by  political  considerations  was  unfit  to  be  a  Guardian  of  the  poor. 
He  believed  the  question  of  unemployment  had  been  veiy  much 
magnified  for  political  purposes.  He  could  remember  rimes  when 
trade  was  much  worse  and  privation  more  acute.  He  agreed  with 
Mr  Propert  that  any  remedy  for  present  troubles  must  be  soundly 
economic,  otherwise  the  results  would  be  disastrous  and  the  genial 
condition  of  things  worse  than  they  are  to-day.  He  believed  that 
unemployment  was  largely  traceable  to  an  interference  with  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Many  large  contracts  were  sent 
abroad  because  workmen  declined  to  make  any  concession  in  the 
matter  of  their  remuneration  in  order  to  enable  their  employers  to 
compete  with  foreign  firms. 

Mr  F.  Fielder  (Lambeth)  thought  they  would  all  agree  that  pallia- 
tives were  no  remedy.  Neither  of  the  papers,  he  said,  hinted  at  what 
might  be  called  a  thorough  remedy  for  the  great  and  growing  evil. 
But  one  speaker  had  suggested  a  direction  in  which  they  might  work, 
and  as  one  who  laboured  among  the  poor  and  knew  how  largely 
expenditure  on  drink  entered  into  the  matter,  he  entirely  agreed  with 
him.  In  his  own  district  of  Norwood  there  were  few  people  one 
could  really  help  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  He  knew  of  one 
typical  case  in  which  a  man  in  good  employment  was  dismissed 
through  failing  to  keep  time,  earning  J[^2.  15s.  a  week,  and  that  man 
immediately  made  himself  and  his  family  chargeable  and  applied  to 
the  Distress  Committee.  So  they  had  to  deal  with  a  large  mass  of 
humanity  that  was  very,  very  helpless  in  itself.  In  other  directions 
when  there  was  a  public  scourge  they  combated  it  practically  with 
drastic  measures,  and  how  couikl  they  hope  to  cure  our  social  ills 
while  men  were  permitted  to  loaf  about  the  streets — "comer-men" 
they  were  often  called  ?  Ought  not  these  men — who  were  not  to  be 
confounded  with  honest  workmen — to  be  swept  off  the  streets  ?    It 
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might  be  a  difficult  remedy  to  apply,  but  it  would  have  to  be  applied 
if  a  remedy  were  to  be  found  for  a  mischief.  The  men  whom  he 
had  indicated  were  a  social  danger  and  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  a  duty  to  do  all  they  could  for  those  who  fell  in  the 
industrial  battle,  but  it  was  not  for  the  law  to  bolster  up  those  who 
were  merely  social  parasites.  He  hoped  that  the  Conference  would 
turn  its  attention  to  remedies  in  that  direction,  and  these  would 
confer  a  benefit  upon  the  community  at  large. 

Rev.  T.  Y.  M*NuLTY  (Stourbridge)  protested  against  the  tone  of 
Mr  Propert's  paper.  Of  course,  if  they  accepted  his  point  of  view 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept  his  conclusions.  But  that 
point  of  view  was  a  wrong  one,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
present  advanced  state  of  public  feeling.  He  would  ask  Mr  Propert 
to  go  back  a  little  further  than  the  Act  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  Poor 
Law  Act  was  brought  about  with  a  proper  development  of  human 
fraternity  and  human  good  fellowship.  In  1 560-1  a  Commission 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  terrible  state  of  distress  in  the 
country,  men  wandering  about  without  food  and  a  danger  to  the 
realm.  In  1539  the  last  of  the  greater  monasteries  and  religious 
establishments  were  abolished,  and  the  Poor  Law  was  in  consequence 
of  that  movement.  He  thought  we  required  to  go  back  to  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  monastic  period.  He  instanced  the  com- 
munal method  of  land  tenurey  and  urged  that  it  was  the  breaking  up 
of  the  monastic  spirit  which  in  twenty  years  led  to  the  appointment 
of  the  first  Commission.  They  required  to  return  to  the  same  spirit 
of  dealing  with  our  fellow-creatures.  Mr  Propert  thought  it  would 
be  good  for  the  poor  themselves  to  throw  them  back  upon  their  own 
resources  and  encourage  qualities  of  self-control  and  self-reliance. 
That  was  all  very  fine  and  an  excellent  aphorism,  but  he  did  not 
want  to  have  to  read  that  to  a  man  who»  before  he  was  fifty,  was  told 
by  his  employer  that  he  was  too  old  for  a  job.  Mr  Propert  suggested 
there  should  be  more  strictness  and  hardness  in  dealing  with  relief. 
Well,  they  might  in  that  way  get  rid  of  one  per  cent,  of  pauperism, 
but  perhaps  by  still  more  ckastic  measures  they  might  get  rid  of  it 
altogether.  Napoleon  for  instance  poisoned  his  wounded  soldiers 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  If  they  did  that  in  the  Poor  Law  they 
would  soon  get  rid  of  pauperism. 

Mr  John  Hill  (Northampton),  as  an  active  trade-unionist  for 
twenty  years,  and  one  who  had  the  honour  of  being  the  referee  of  an 
arbitration  board  for  ten  years,  said  he  had  heard  Mr  Propert's  paper 
with  no  little  surprise  and  even  amusement.  Evidently  the  author 
thought  if  there  were  no  trade- unions  there  would  be  no  unemploy- 
ment. But  his  experience  taught  him  that  in  those  trades  which  are 
the  least  oiganised  there  is  the  most  distress  and  the  most  unemploy- 
ment. It  seemed  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  morning  that 
all  trade  disputes  had  arisen  through  some  mistaken  action  of  the 
trade  union,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  struck  any  one  that  the 
responsibility  might  also  rest  with  the  employers'  organisation,  or 
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through  causes  over  which  neither  party  had  any  control.  His  own 
trade,  the  boot  and  shoe  operatives,  was  one  of  the  least  organised, 
and  therefore  low  wages.  In  that  trade  an  adult  often  worked  for 
less  than  20s.  a  week.  It  followed  that  there  was  a  greater  demand 
on  the  Poor  Law  in  his  district  than  in  many  others.  Recently,  too^ 
in  the  shoe  industry,  there  had  been  a  great  revolution  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  and  here  the  waste  products  fell  away.  What 
were  they  to  do  if  the  same  thing  occurred  in  many  other  industries? 
There  were  many  hundreds  of  people  unemployed  at  present,  not 
only  those  addicted  to  drinking,  but  sober,  steady  woricpeople,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery.  They  could  not  find  employment 
in  their  own  trades — ^that  was  an  ascertained  &ct  Mr  Prc^>ert 
seemed  to  think  there  was  nothing  between  wealth  and  poverty,  bat 
between  those  two  extremes  there  was  much  distress,  and  somediing 
must  be  done  to  relieve  it  Had  Christianity  become  so  helpless 
that  all  these  classes  were  to  be  allowed  to  sink  into  the  unemploy- 
able state?  That  was  what  it  really  meant  He  agreed  that  the 
Unemployed  Act  was  a  step  in  the  right  directi<Mi,  but  it  fell  very 
short  of  what  was  anticipated  by  its  fDunders.  It  did  not  give  the 
authorities  the  opportunity  of  assisting  thoie  industrious  persons 
who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  through  no  fiiult  of  their  own. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  H.  S.  FuLLAGAR  (Brpingham),  who  Mt  grateful  to  the 
readers  of  both  papers,  agreed  with  both  in  the  main,  though  not 
when  they  spoke  of  the  1905  Act.  He  thought  that  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  those  who  are  technical  unemployed  and 
those  who  would  find  work  if  they  could  and  those  masses  ndio 
would  not  work.  Mr  Propert  spoke  only  of  the  latter  dass  and  not 
of  the  former.  The  former  claimed  earnest  sympathy,  and  effort 
should  be  made  to  help  them  over  their  temporary  difficulties  without 
lowering  their  feelings  of  independence.  He  agreed  that  in  the  long 
run  State  aid  was  undesirable  because  of  its  bad  effect  upon  the 
workers.  He  had  heard  old  age  pensions  deprecated  the  previous 
evening  in  the  House  of  Commons  because  the  worker  had  not  been 
taught  to  lean  upon  the  State  in  his  youthful  days,  and  should  there- 
fore not  be  taught  to  lean  upon  the  State  in  his  old  age.  He 
thought  that  what  they  should  aim  at  should  be  that  there  should 
be  no  honest  industrious  man  who,  in  spite  of  earnest  effort,  was 
unable  to  keep  himself  and  his  fomily  in  reasonable  comfort  and 
be  unable  to  lay  up  for  himself  after  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who 
should  need  to  work  for  his  own  living.  Properly  approached  he 
did  not  believe  that  ideal  would  be  impossible,  and  if  it  were 
attempted  he  did  not  believe  that  any  worker  would  be  content 
to  allow  himself  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  others.  Widi 
r^ard  to  the  masses,  he  thought  there  was  a  serious  danger — a  danger 
fed  largely  from  the  slums  of  our  great  cities.  These  could  not  be 
reached  all  at  once,  but  he  fiivoured  die  laying  by  of  an  annual  sum 
so  that  these  slums  could'  be  gradually  aboliSied,  so  that  what  was 
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now  a  danger  would  become  a  source  of  stability  to  the  country. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  J.  C.  KiDNBR  (Chelmsford)  asked  who  were  the  unemployed  ? 
The  statistics  showed  that  they  were  made  up  of  those  classes  earning 
the  best  wages.  The  building  trade  furnished  the  largest  contingent 
of  the  unemployed.  That  was  not  as  it  should  be,  and  the  men 
themselves  must  seek  to  alter  the  state  of  things.  He  was  speaking 
in  the  interests  of  labour  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  employers. 
The  worst  possible  state  a  labourer  could  get  into  was  one  of  de- 
pendence upon  others.  Self-dependence  was  the  first  lesson  we  all 
should  learn.  They  had  all  heard  of  remedies.  Some  advocated 
"  back  to  the  land."  They  had  heard  of  Mr  Herring's  scheme  of 
putting  a  man  on  five  acres.  Now  that  man  must  earn  ;^io  an  acre  for 
a  living,  and  as  a  practical  agriculturist,  he  said  that  was  an  im- 
possibility. With  regard  to  trades  unionism,  it  was  the  abuse  of 
trades  unionism  that  was  objected  to.  When  a  trades  union  said 
that  a  man  should  not  work  for  less  than  a  certain  amount,  it  meant 
that  all  the  men  in  a  trade  who  were  incapable  of  earning  that 
amount  to  their  employer  were  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
That  surely  was  not  as  it  should  be.  Each  man  should  stand  on  his 
own  merits,  and  not  allow  the  capable  man  to  be  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  the  incapable. 

Mr  W.  Lawrenson  (Stockton-on*Tees)  urged  that  the  Conference 
should  address  itself  to  the  question  of  remedies,  on  whidi  little 
had  been  said.  The  last  speaker  had  thrown  a  slur  on  "  back  to 
the  land."  But  if  "  back  to  the  land  "  was  no  remedy,  where  would 
they  send  the  people  ?  As  one  who  came  from  the  land  on  which 
he  had  worked  since  the  age  of  ten,  of  all  the  remedies  that  seemed 
most  likely,  he  thought  there  was  nothing  so  calculated  to  remedy 
present  ills  as  an  effort  to  get  the  people  back  again  to  that  condition 
which  had  been  referred  to  as  existing  in  the  monastic  period.  The 
land  then  did  a  great  deal  for  the  people,  and  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  for  the  people  to-day.  Mr  Kidner  had  said  that  five  acres  could 
not  keep  a  man,  and  all  he  could  say  in  that  respect  was  that  a  man 
must  be  a  veiy  poor  soul  who  could  not  make  five  acres  keep  him.  It 
could  be  done,  though  not  in  the  way  that  some  people  went  about 
it  Blacksmiths  or  tailors  could  not  do  it,  but  properly  managed, 
such  a  scheme  would  be  as  successful  in  this  country  as  it  had  been 
in  other  countries.  Some  measure  of  success  had  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  Church  Army  and  the  Salvation  Army  in  this  respect, 
and  if  those  systems  were  followed  out  more  upon  business  lines  and 
a  more  commercial  scale,  much  more  success  would  attend  it.  With 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  in  the  paper  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
might  do  more  than  they  had  been  doing  he  entirely  agreed.  One 
of  the  authors  said,  "  Our  national  well-being  rests  to  some  extent 
upon  the  solution  of  unemployment."  He  was  afraid  that  as  Boards 
of  Guardians  they  sometimes  did  things  which  are  rath^  calculated 
to  increase  the  trouble  than  to  remedy  it.     For  instance,  in  allowing 
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tramps  to  go  about  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  they  were 
encouraging  a  moral  pest. 

Mr  T.  Hanby  (Stockton-on-Tees)  pointed  out  that  a  good  deal  had 
been  said  in  the  papers  about  unemployment,  but  very  little  had  been 
said  about  remedies.  Few  of  the  speakers  had  spoken  about  the 
remedies.  With  his  colleague  from  Stockton,  he  believed  that  the 
remedy  lay  in  going  back  to  the  land,  but  the  question  was  how  were 
they  to  get  the  people  back  to  the  land ;  the  most  practical  way  was 
to  assist  them  back.  If  they  selected  those  cases  which  were  suitable, 
they  would  then  be  making  room  for  those  who  were  not  suitable  for 
agricultural  work.  At  present  there  were  20  milhon  acres  of  waste 
land  in  this  cotmtry,  and  it  was  a  shame  that  the  land  should  be 
lying  idle.  If  we  could  send  tens  of  thousands  of  men  to  America 
and  the  Colonies  to  cultivate  the  land  there,  it  was  a  shame  that 
millions  of  acres  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home  uncultivated. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  favoured  afforestation  for  those  areas  unsuit- 
able for  com  growing.  Such  a  step  would  help  men  to  preserve 
their  independence,  and  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent men  becoming  dependent  If  we  could  spend  250  millions 
upon  a  war,  could  we  not  spend  20  millions  on  reclaiming  land? 
For  such  a  sum  all  the  land  in  England  could  be  recUdmed,  and 
good  citizens  produced  at  the  same  time.  For  the  loafers  and  street- 
cornermen  he  would  say  send  them  back  to  the  land  and  make  farm 
colonies.  Those  who  would  not  work  should  be  compelled  to  work. 
In  Stockton  they  had  put  twelve  unemployed  to  work  in  a  laundry, 
and  only  one  man  worked  two  days.  The  only  remedy  was  to  make 
such  men  work. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks  ( Lingfield  Colony)  remarked  that  when  Dr  ]  ohn- 
son  was  told  by  a  man,  **  One  must  live,'*  he  replied,  ''  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  for  it."  (Laughter.)  We  had  travelled  somewhat  since 
those  days,  and  one  thought  to-day  that  work  is  the  birthright  of 
everybody,  and  that  everybody  should  work.  It  applied  to  both  ends 
of  society.  The  Commandments  said,  **  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,'' 
as  well  as  "  Rest  on  the  Sabbath  day."  He  thought  every  one  should 
be  able  to  secure  his  birthright  There  were  a  variety  of  ways  in 
which  it  could  be  done,  and  there  were  present  quite  a  number  of 
blossoming  statesmen  who  were  prepared  with  remedies  as  well  as 
criticisms  of  other  people's  remedies.  There  was  one  subject  that  one 
would  have  a  difficulty  in  mentioning  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  a 
lack  of  chivalry,  though  one  might  believe  oneself  chivalrous  in  men- 
tioning it  at  all.  One  of  the  very  first  he  would  suggest  would 
be  to  keep  some  of  the  women  at  home,  and  let  the  men  work 
instead.  This  was  one  of  the  foundation  principles  of  our  life. 
Samuel  Morley  once  said  that  '*  the  foundation-stone  of  the  nation  is 
the  hearth-stone,"  and  that  woman  should  be  on  the  hearth-stone 
more  than  she  is  to-day.  (Cheers.)  Another  opinion  he  had  was 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  nation  if  child  labour  were 
reduced.     Especially  should  boys  be  taken  off  the  streets.     Older 
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men  past  other  work  might  well  sell  newspapers.  One  of  the  most 
damning  facts  of  life  was  the  boy  paper  seller  on  our  streets.  The 
fact  was  patent,  and  yet  wise  folk  ignored  it.  Another  fact  was  that 
a  scheme  of  back  to  the  land  could  not  do  a  great  deal,  because 
the  town  man  was  not  going  to  make  a  very  effective  agricultural 
labourer.  The  great  thing  was  to  keep  the  children  on  the  land  when 
you  had  them  there,  and  by  means  of  more  cottages,  more  allotments 
for  marriageable  young  people,  train  them  for  the  land.  (Cheers.) 
That  was  a  statesmanlike  view  of  things.  Keep  the  people  on  the 
land ;  some  had  gone  too  far  to  be  brought  back.  He  was  surprised 
that  Guardians  had  not  paid  more  attention  to  bridging  the  gulf 
between  citizens  and  the  poor,  by  creating  a  municipal  condition,  and 
the  bringing  of  an  Elberfeld  system  into  our  administration.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  work  was  excluded  from  the  ordinary  law  of  economics. 
They  had  to  distinguish  between  things  that  differ,  between  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  unemployable.  If  the  latter  were  taken  out  of  the 
market,  the  first  would  be  very  small  in  comparison.  For  instance, 
600  men  had  passed  through  Lingfield  Colony  in  ten  years,  and  there 
had  never  been  one  who  was  at  the  same  time  sober,  industrious, 
young,  healthy,  and  skilful.  None  of  them  could  be  treated  under  the 
ordinary  law  of  economics.  Many  of  them  were  not  the  waste  pro- 
duct thrown  off  the  hub  of  the  fast-revolving  wheel  of  industry ; 
they  had  never  been  on  the  hub— a  great  many  of  them  never  had  a 
chaiioe.  Others  had  been  on  the  hub,  and  had  been  thrown  off.  Now, 
when  they  took  these — ^the  old,  those  who  had  fallen  through  dnnk, 
those  who  had  not  had  a  chance,  who  never  had  an  opportunity  because 
of  physical  defect  or  mental  dulness,  how  could  they  put  such  under 
the  ordinary  law  of  economics,  and  say  they  must  stand  their  chance 
in  the  labour  market,  where,  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  had 
they  ever  had  a  chance?  Another  thing  that  day  had  received 
insufficient  attention,  viz.,  as  to  what  could  be  done  by  a  properly 
organised  system  of  emigration  ?  Why  in  the  world  should  people 
complain  against  men  becoming  fellow-subjects  under  the  same  King 
in  Canada  or  elsewhere,  in  places  where  the  conditions  of  farming 
were  very  much  simpler,  and  where  a  man  would  be  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  farmer  ?  That  was  a  part  of  the  best  work 
they  had  done.  He  had  no  sort  of  apology  for  sending  men  to 
Canada  to  be  our  fellow-subjects  in  that  great  and  growing  country. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  at  any  rate  there  was  this  available  means. 
Then  last,  and  he  thought  best  of  all,  the  labour  bureaux  up  and  down 
the  country.  When  a  capitalist  wanted  to  sell  his  stock,  he  wired 
to  his  stockbroker,  and  in  the  course  of  a  post  or  so  the  results  were 
in  his  pocket  by  means  of  an  exchange.  There  required  to  be  exactly 
the  same  labour  exchange.  Why  not  ?  Labour  was  the  poor  man's 
capital,  and  they  ought  to  see  that  such  capital  also  could  be  ex* 
changcKl  with  facility.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY  thought  that  Mr  Propert  was  not  quite  fair 
to  the  Unemployed  Act,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  recognise  one  great 
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good  it  did,  viz.,  in  the  cieatioii  of  universal  kbour  exdunges, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  throughout  the  country.  Such 
labour  exchanges  would  help  and  not  hinder  the  fluidity  cdf  labour. 
But  Mr  Propert  was  quite  right  in  condemning  the  principle  intro- 
duced into  the  Act  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  municipality  or  of  the 
State  to  find  work  for  unemployed  men.  He  asked  them  to  learn 
from  the  experience  of  others,  and  where  would  they  find  that 
experience  but  in  the  history  to  whidi  Mr  Propert  had  directed  their 
attention.  For  hundreds  of  years  endeavours  were  made  to  find 
work  throughout  the  country  for  the  unemployed  at  the  cost  of  the 
parish.  Every  device  that  could  be  imagined  was  tried  in  vain, 
and  only  misery  resulted  from  it.  It  was  to  be  expected,  because 
why  should  a  man  provide  for  seasons  of  unemployment  if  die  parish 
was  bound  to  find  him  employment,  or  why  should  he  give  to  his 
employer  a  good  day's  work  if  the  parish  was  bound  to  find  him 
work?  The  result  was  bad  workmanship,  the  men  refused  to  listen 
to  their  employers,  threw  themselves  on  the  parish  without  reason, 
and  univeisal  poverty  ensued  The  rates  went  up,  farms  were 
abandoned  because  they  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  with  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  independently  of  the  rent,  and  so  the  poor  had  to  feed 
upon  themselves.  There  was  not  the  money  to  find  them  the  work, 
the  rates,  and  the  wages  they  required.  What  ha|^)ened?  Manu- 
facturers took  advantage  of  the  state  of  starvation  of  the  people, 
stocked  their  factories  with  cheap  labour,  paying  6s.  a  week  for  a  man 
and  4S.  for  his  wife,  so  that  a  whole  family  could  not  earn  more  than 
14s.  or  i6s.  a  week,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  it  because  they 
were  starving.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  same  principles  were 
adopted  to-day?  First,  they  would  find  that  in  districts  where  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  labour  and  a  large  amount  of  unemployment 
the  rates  would  go  up^  because  one  thing  was  certain — ^it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  work  for  men  that  would  be  remunerative.  It  had 
been  tried  everywhere,  and  everywhere  it  had  failed.  It  had  never 
brought  more  than  one-third  of  the  cost  Then  the  employers, 
finding  rates  so  high  and  labour  not  amenable  to  discipline,  would 
remove  their  worlu  to  other  districts  where  rates  were  lower  and 
labour  better.  The  remainder  of  the  people  would  have  to  pay  the 
increased  rates  in  consequence,  and  gradually  the  whole  of  the 
district  would  be  reduced  to  poverty.  That  condition  would  extend, 
and  everywhere  the  demand  would  grow  for  the  State  to  provide 
work.  Then  that  would  be  granted,  and  the  State  would  be  finding 
the  money  and  the  municipality  would  be  distributing  it  That 
could  not  tend  to  economy.  After  a  long  time  it  would  be  found 
that  the  rates  were  heavy  and  the  workmanship  bad,  and  industries 
would  leave  this  country  for  other  countries  where  labour  was  more 
amenable  to  discipline  and  rates  lower.  As  a  nation  they  would 
suffer  for  the  disregard  of  economic  truth.  Political  economy  had  a 
way  of  revenging  itself  terribly.  Such  would  be  the  state  of  distress 
that  trades  unions  wotdd  be  destroyed  by  bankruptcy,   because 
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starving  people  could  not  find  the  money,  and  the  State  would  prac- 
tically b^  the  only  employer  of  labour,  the  consummation  of  the 
Socialistic  desire.  People  would  be  compelled  to  work  at  a  minimum 
wage,  slaveiy  would  practically  be  brought  into  the  country  with 
immense  distress,  and  England  reduced  to  a  third-rate  power. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  H.  R.  Farren  (Coventry),  who  stated  this  was  his  first 
Conference,  opined  that  the  view  taken  by  the  speakers  was  very 
Isurgely  influenced  by  the  social  position  they  held.  As  a  worker  his 
views  might  differ  largely  from  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
disaission.  With  rtgaad  to  the  first  paper,  he  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  not  a  spark  of  humanity  in  it.  The  author  evidently 
had  not  been  out  of  employment  as  some  of  them  had  been.  To 
understand  what  unemployment  really  meant  one  must  have  gone 
through  it.  Without  any  discredit  he  could  say  that  had  been  his 
misfortune,  and  although  a  willing  and  an  able  worker,  he  could  not 
find  work  for  seventeen  weeks.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
restrictive  methods  of  trades  unionism,  and  as  one  experienced  in  the 
matter  he  could  say  that  no  trade  union  official  would  sanction  any 
endeavour  to  restrict  output.  The  vast  amount  of  good  that  had 
been  accomplished  by  trades  unions  had  been  overlooked.  Millions 
had  been  paid  in  out-of-work  pay,  and  that  fact  alone  had  relieved 
the  Poor  Law  of  many  men  and  their  families.  Mr  Propert  also 
suggested  a  firee  labour  market.  He  did  not  quite  know  what  that 
meant,  unless  it  was  that  trades  unions  and  their  "restricted  methods" 
were  against  the  liberty  of  the  individual  and  freedom  of  contract. 
That  was  an  old  and  a  fallacious  argument.  If  a  man  was  outside  a 
union  he  had  to  accept  any  wages  offered  him,  and  there  was  no 
freedom  of  contract  on  the  workman's  side.  The  employer  took 
advantage  of  the  man's  circumstances.  But  the  country  was  now 
recognising  its  responsibilities,  and  in  time  there  would  be  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  wealth.  He  hoped  when  Mr  Propert  replied 
he  would  make  clear  what  he  meant  by  a  free  labour  market.  Did 
he  mean  as  a  panacea  for  unemployed  evils  that  the  wealth  the 
workers  now  produce  should  be  more  equally  shared  ?  If  so,  he 
quite  agreed,  for  Sir  Edward  Giffen  had  told  them  that  the  workers 
only  obtained  one-third  of  the  wealth  which  they  produced,  which 
all  would  agree  was  not  quite  equitable. 

Mr  T.  Park  (Chorlton)  expressed  surprise  that  at  such  a  Conference 
it  should  be  seriously  suggested  that  an  object  of  trades  unionism  was 
to  bring  all  workers  to  a  dead  level.  He  was  a  trade  union  official, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  that  contention.  The 
problem  stated  by  Mr  Propert  was  not  the  problem  which  faced  the 
country,  and  therefore  his  answer  to  the  problem  was  quite  erroneous. 
The  real  problem  was  not  how  to  deal  with  the  waste  products  thrown 
aside  in  the  industrial  world — that  class  could  be  provided  for— but 
the  problem  they  had  to  face  was  how  to  deal  with  the  unemployed 
bonorfide  workman.     If  there  was  a  difficulty  for  such  a  class  to  find 
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work,  then  how  could  they  provide  remunerative  woriL  for  it  which 
would  enable  them  to  maintain  their  self-respect  and  dignity,  and  to 
do  this  without  loss  to  the  community  ?  That  problem  £ul  not  been 
dealt  with  at  all.  Any  solution  of  it  in  the  direction  of  free  labour, 
labour  without  restraint,  was  also  quite  wrong.  Trades  unions  always 
laid  down  in  taking  a  member  that  he  should  be  a  bona-fide^  competent 
workman ;  they  had  no  room  for  the  waste  products.  Having  got 
their  members,  they  did  not  put  them  all  on  a  dead  level,  but  fixed  a 
minimum  wage  which  would  enable  a  man  to  live,  and  live,  too^  during 
times  of  unemployment,  as  mentioned  by  Mr  Leach.  They  did  not 
say  that  the  employer  should  not  pay  the  abler  woriunan  more  money. 
The  problem  was  not  that  stated,  because  during  the  past  year  there 
were  many  skilled,  sober  workmen  out  of  employment  During  the 
past  year  ^fi  64,000  had  been  paid  in  out-of-work  benefit  to  trades 
unionists.  We  had  not  got  a  solution  to  the  problem  yet  As 
Guardians,  they  might  weU  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  trade  unionist's 
book — viz.,  endeavour  to  make  men  as  free  fix>m  restraint  as  possible, 
so  far  as  the  locality  is  concerned.  Have  labour  exchanges,  and  so 
create  the  fluidity  of  labour  so  much  desired  by  Mr  Propert  Another 
thing  that  was  required  was  new  industries,  and  in  this  direction  he 
pointed  to  the  recommendations  of  Mr  Hanbury's  Commission  in  the 
direction  of  afforestation.  That  seemed  feasible,  plain,  and  practic- 
able, for  by  it  they  would  get  a  new  industry  that  would  take  people 
back  into  the  country,  bring  about  again  a  thriving  rural  population. 
But  Mr  Hanbury  died,  and  his  scheme  died — at  any  rate,  he  hoped  not. 
Some  such  step  as  this  would  enable  them  to  keep  men  independent 
and  industrious  widi  work  which  would  be  remunerative  to  the 
country.  He  did  not  believe  the  remedy  lay  in  emigration,  which 
took  away  the  best  bone  and  sinew  of  the  population,  or  in  preaching 
temperance,  because  the  workers  were  not  aU  intemperate,  or  in 
advocating  freedom  from  restraint,  because  they  wanted  to  restrain 
the  "comer  men,"  but  in  creating  new  industries  which  would  pro- 
vide decent  work  for  honest  men  which  would  be  remunerative. 
Some  speakers  thought  that  we  were  going  to  fiill  down  into  Socialism; 
but  Socialists  called  it  a  climb  up. 

Mr  Thos.  Street  (Bedford)  thanked  the  President  for  his  address 
on  the  previous  day.  Holding  strong  views  on  the  question  of  the 
unemployed,  he  believed  it  was  a  burning  shame  that  strong,  active, 
honest,  intelligent  men,  who  desired  to  work,  should  be  unable  to 
find  it.  He  explained  how,  in  his  own  district,  land  was  out  of 
cultivation  because  it  did  not  pay  to  grow  com,  and  suggested  that 
something  should  be  done  in  the  direction  of  making  agriculture 
profitable.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Lonsdale  (Lichfield)  pointed  out  that  the  Conference  had 
got  a  long  way  from  the  real  subjects  under  discussion.  She  thanked 
Mr  Propert  for  one  of  the  ablest  papers  ever  read  at  the  Central 
Conference.  The  Unemployed  Act  was  based  on  inquiry,  intended 
to  divide  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  and  she  had  made  inquiries  fiK>m 
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people  actually  working  the  Act  in  London,  and  from  them  she  had 
gained  some  valuable  information.  No  doubt,  the  inquiry  system 
had  broken  down.  They  were  told  it  was  very  degrading  to  ask 
questions,  but  unless  they  asked  questions,  how  could  they  find  out 
what  was  the  matter  with  people,  like  a  doctor?  Inquiry  on  the 
popular  system  was  useless.  People  who  registered  themselves  as 
being  in  trades,  on  examination  were  found  to  be  only  labourers. 
The  figures  that  were  given  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  As 
an  instance  of  how  matters  were  working,  she  found  that  in  one  case 
men  were  put  to  cleaning  sewers,  and  the  result  was  it  was  only  done 
at  an  increased  cost,  and  admittedly  the  unemployed  had  done 
work  which  had  been  taken  from  ordinary  workmen.  Would  those 
workmen  so  deprived  of  that  work  have  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed? No  doubt  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance.  One  cause 
of  the  system  of  inquiry  breaking  down  was  the  new  form  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  reduced  inquiry  to  a  minimum. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  remedies,  and  the  suggestion  she 
had  to  make  might  not  be  very  popular.  The  cardinal  want  in  this 
country  was  a  recognised  school  of  sociology.  When  an  epidemic 
broke  out,  recognised  authorities  were  consulted.  But  when  a  social 
epidemic  or  disorder  occurred,  there  yras  no  expert  authority  to  which 
the  Government  could  go.  The  result  was  that  legislation  was  largely 
empirical,  the  most  utter  quackery.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  remedy  was 
founded  on  political  considerations,  and  an  Unemployed  Act  was  the 
result.  As  one  other  remedy,  she  thought  that  a  revival  of  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  would  materially  assist  the  situation. 

Mr  Amos  Sheriff  (Leicester),  having  taken  strong  exception  to 
the  suggestion  that  it  was  kinder  to  the  poor  themselves  to  throw 
them  upon  their  own  resources,  said  that  the  question  was  not 
exactly  one  of  supply  and  demand,  because  the  introduction  of 
machinery  made  itself  felt.  For  instance,  in  his  own  town  5,000 
men  used  to  be  engaged  in  producing  military  hose  at  3s.  6d.  a 
dozen.  Now  a  small  machine  had  been  invented  which  would  pro- 
duce the  same  goods  at  4^6,  a  dozen,  with  the  result  that  a  large 
number  of  men  found  their  employment  gone. 

The  President  said  that  a  resolution  was  to  be  proposed,  and 
he^thought  that  it  would  meet  the  convenience  of  the  Conference  to 
have  it  before  them  before  further  discussion  took  place. 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert  then  moved,  "  That  this  Conference  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  that  the  Unemployed 
Act  of  1905  should  be  extended,  and  that  the  whole  subject  should 
be  reconsidered  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  should  hear  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the  country."  He  said 
that  he  had  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  various  speakers  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  and  although  the  details  of  the 
paper  had  been  much  discussed,  and  his  name  frequently  mentioned, 
he  could  only  regard  the  circumstance  as  a  compliment.  He  thought 
bat  there  had  never  been  a  better  or  more  interesting  discussion  at 
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any  previous  Conference,  and  he  attributed  that  &ct  to  the  new 
procedure  introduced  by  which  delegates  were  able  to  sleep  upon  the 
paper.  It  was  not  possible  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  various  argu- 
ments which  had  been  advanced,  but  he  contended  that  generally 
the  principles  underlying  his  paper  had  not  been  weakened  by  what 
had  been  said.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  Conference  might  be 
united,  he  had  proposed  the  resolution  which  was  of  a  general 
character,  and  he  thought  that  resolution  would  combine  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  as  well  as  those  who  did  not  wish  to  see  it 
extended.  Even  Mr  Sheppard's  paper,  which  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  reply  to  his  own,  had  not  shatter^  a  single  link  of  the  chain  of 
general  aigument  he  had  employed  in  bringing  the  matter  before 
them.  The  resolution  he  now  submitted  was  perfectly  plain,  and 
while  implying  that  the  Act  might  be  extended,  suggested  that  there 
is  so  much  division  of  opinion  upon  the  Act  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  have  further  evidence  from  those  who  are  competent  to  give  it  in 
a  House  of  Commons  Committee.  Personally  he  was  opposed  to 
any  extension  of  the  Act  which  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  labour 
rate.  On  that  point  he  asked  the  Conference  to  pause,  and  to  send 
the  resolution  not  only  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  also  to  the  Prime  Minister.  It  would  even  be  a  good 
thing  to  send  the  resolution  to  His  Majesty  the  King — (no,  no) — 
with  all  due  respect  he  did  not  think  His  Majestjr's  ministers  had 
had  the  courage  to  tell  His  Majesty  the  truth  upon  this  subject 
(Cries  of  question.) 

Mr  Ferrers  Howell  formally  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr  Sheppard  urged  that  the  Conference  should  not  vote  on 
the  resolution  until  the  readers  of  both  papers  had  replied  to  the 
discussion. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  declared  carried 
by  i86  votes  to  72. 

Before  adjourning,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr  Sheppard  should  have 
precedence  at  the  resumed  session  for  his  reply. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

Mr  F.  Sheppard,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  that  what  had 
struck  him  was  the  attempt  of  the  Conference  to  deal  with  unem- 
ployment as  a  chronic  condition  generally.  What  he  had  tried  to 
point  out  was  the  benefits  of  the  present  Act  as  compared  with  the 
unsatisfactory  way  in  which  periodical  depressions  were  dealt  with 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  All  knew  that  those  periods  were 
influenced  by  large  nuisses  of  men  who  paraded  the  city  streets  with 
a  view  to  influencing  municipalities  to  find  work.  But  the  Unem- 
ployed Act  had  certainly  brought  into  existence  a  system  of  regis- 
tration which  enabled  them  to  deal  with  a  period  of  depression  in  a 
more  general  way  than  before.  The  object  of  the  Conference,  there- 
fore, was  to  compare  experiences,  and  he  had  put  before  them  the 
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experience  of  Bristol.  The  new  Act  insisted  upon  investigation 
before  employment  was  given,  so  that  a  more  scientific  method  could 
take  the  place  of  a  haphazard  method.  He  regretted  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  an  absence  of  sympathy  in  the  morning's  discussion, 
though  this  might  have  been  unintentional.  Sympathy  played  a 
great  part  in  their  administering  to  humanity,  and  sentiment  could 
not  be  absent,  whatever  political  economy  might  say.  Besides, 
political  economy  did  not  embody  everything  which  human  nature 
desires.  They  must  therefore  sometimes  go  outside  the  law  of 
political  economy  and  deal  with  human  beings  as  they  are,  rather 
than  as  th^  ought  to  be.  Another  extraordinary  representation  in 
the  discussion  was  that  we  could  not  interfere  with  natural  law.  But 
there  was  no  law  made  by  Parliament  which  did  not  in  some  way 
or  other  interfere  with  natural  law.  If  laws  were  made  entirely  upon 
a  natural  basis  society  would  be  in  a  chaotic  condition.  Laws  were 
made  to  curb  natural  instincts.  Many  speakers  had  argued  that 
they  did  not  believe  in  State  aid  because  it  destroyed  individuality, 
and  yet  all  of  them  contended  the  law  ought  to  do  something  to 
restrain  the  freedom  of  the  vagrant,  who  was  as  much  a  natural  pro- 
duction as  the  unemployable  generally.  Mr  BuUey  said  the  new  Act 
was  economically  unsound,  but  before  he  had  finished  his  remarks 
he  suggested  we  ought  to  have  legislation  to  help  people  to  acquire 
smaU  holdings.  Surely  this  and  other  suggestions  was  an  interference 
with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  A  delegate  from 
Northamptonshire  spoke  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  He  knew 
that  in  this  connection  many  bona-fide  citizens  were  put  out  of  em- 
ployment by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Did  Mr  Propert  mean  that 
all  these  were  to  be  put  on  one  side?  The  first  paper  seemed 
harder  (han  it  really  was,  because  he  believed  that  Mr  Propert  had 
as  much  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men  as  everybody  else,  though 
possibly  he  looked  at  things  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Of 
course,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  Act  was  economically  unsound, 
and  doubtless  it  was  wise  that  some  of  them  should  be  pulled  up  in 
their  enthusiasm,  and  be  made  to  look  before  they  leaped  into 
methods  of  this  kind.  But  he  was  quite  sure  that  Mr  Propert  did 
not  mean  to  be  hard  on  any  individual  in  an  individual  way.  His 
paper  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  reply  to  that  of  Mr  Propert ;  they 
did  not  know  anything  of  each  other's  papers  before  they  wrote. 
They  had  simply  put  their  ideals  from  different  points  of  view,  and 
he  claimed  that  the  Act  had  brought  into  existence  machinery 
which,  if  properly  applied,  could  be  of  great  use  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  who  had  been  put  out  of  employment  Mr  Leach  contended 
that  it  did  not  place  any  obligation  on  the  authorities ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  contended  that  it  did  place  an  obligation  on  the  authorities 
to  do  something ;  but  it  had  not  been  effective,  and  that  was  why  he 
complained  about  it.  Theoretically  the  Act  had  called  machinery 
mto  existence  and  had  withheld  motive  power,  as  Mr  Lloyd- 
George  very  correctly  showed.    Mr  Leach  quoted  figures  with  regard 
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to  die  cases  dealt  widi,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  those  men  ong^t 
to  haye  made  provision,  but  that  only  pTe-sui^)osed  that  the  men 
had  before  they  applied  been  working  full  time  up  to  November. 
But  it  was  well  known  the  building  trade  had  for  a  long  while  been 
in  a  depressed  state,  and  it  was  not  fair  to  charge  those  men  with 
improvidence.  Many  of  the  men  had  been  drawing  large  sums  in 
out-of-work  pay,  and  had  not  sought  relief  in  OMisequence.  He 
hoped  that  the  few  observations  he  had  made  would  have  enabled 
them  to  at  any  rate  learn  from  each  other  the  best  methods  to 
adopt    (Cheers.) 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Dr  Rhodes,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert  and 
Mr  F.  Sheppard. 

Mr  Thomas  Smith  (Ecclesall)  then  read  the  following  paper : — 


THE    RELIEF   (SCHOOL    CHILDREN) 

ORDER.   1905. 

By  Mr  THOMAS  SMITH, 

BmrHtttT'-mi'Lmw,  CUrk,  SuUtmil  BitrUw  i/m'Mt, 


I  WISH,  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  to  state 
that  I  purpose  treating  the  subject  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner  to  the  way  in  which  I  dealt  with  it 
when  reading  a  paper  on  a  recent  occasion  at  the  North 
Midland  District  Poor  Law  Conference,  and  to  any 
of  my  hearers  on  that  occasion  who  may  be  present  to- 
day I  express  my  apologies  if  I  may  appear  to  reiterate 
any  statements  I  made  on  that  former  occasion. 

I  purpose  dividing  the  treatment  of  this  subject 
under  the  three  following  heads,  namely : — 

1.  The  necessity  for  feeding  hungry  school  children. 

2.  The  desi  method  for  feeding  such  children  at  the 
public  expense. 

3.  A  short  criticism  on  the  Relief  to  School 
Children  Order  of  1905,  together  with  a  circular-letter 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  29th  April 
1905,  accompanying  such  Order. 

As  this  is  a  subject  I  wish  you  to  consider  with 
that  acumen  that  you  will  possess  as  Guardians  of  the 
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Poor,  not  being  biassed  with  the  opinions  and  desires  of 
sentimentalists,  but  taking  care  that  the  question  in  its 
entirety  shall  be  treated  with  the  evenly  balanced  mind 
of  the  humanitarian,  coupled  with  the  sound  common- 
sense  of  the  business  man,  let  us,  therefore,  con- 
sider, in  the  first  place,  the  definition  of  an  Underfed 
School  Child.  So  many  can  be  given.  Many  children 
may  appear  to  be  underfed  from  a  variety  of  reasons 
so  multitudinous  that  I  have  not  time  to-day  to  enume- 
rate the  possible  causes,  but  I  take  it  that  a  good  sound 
definition  would  be  "the  condition  of  a  child  who  is 
not  receiving  that  nourishment  which  a  medical  man 
would  consider  necessary  to  so  nurture  as  to  safe- 
guard it  against  any  ill  effect  occurring  to  its  health 
owing  to  the  mental  strength  occasioned  by  its  educa- 
tion," 

To  begin  with,  I  think  nearly  all  delegates  here 
will  agree  that,  if  the  education  of  the  children  is  to  be, 
as  it  now  is,  a  charge  upon  the  public  purse,  it  is 
absolutely  futile  to  endeavour  to  educate  them  when 
in  a  hungry  condition — in  such  a  condition  that  the 
cravings  of  the  stomach  far  outweigh  at  the  time  the 
needs  of  the  brain.  Children  are  educated  at  the 
public  expense  as  a  national  expedient  for  the  better- 
ment, mentally  and  morally,  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
if  that  is  so,  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  waste  of  public 
money  to  endeavour  to  educate  a  child  at  the  national 
expense  when  that  child  is  not  in  a  position  to  benefit 
by  its  teaching,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  hungry  and 
needs  food. 

The  brain  is  dependent  to  a  very  large  extent  on 
the  consumption  of  food.  The  business  or  professional 
man,  whose  brains  are  all  day  perhaps  being  taxed  to 
the  utmost  limit,  could  not  do  that  work  were  he  not 
receiving  proper  nourishment ;  how  much  less  can  the 
brains  of  a  little  child  imbue  the  knowledge  imparted 
to  it  if  the  brain  is  not  sufficiently  nurtured  and  sus- 
tained to  retain  that  knowledge,  most  difficult  of  all  to 
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remember  that  which,  up  to  the  time  of  learning,  is 
absolutely  foreign  to  the  brain.  Again,  surely  we 
should  remember  that  money  spent  in  the  feeding  of 
children  is  really  an  investment  for  the  community  at 
large.  This  is  not  a  parochial,  it  is  a  national  ques- 
tion. I  would  remind  you  that  it  is  economy  to  feed 
these  children.  It  will  cost  the  State  less  to  feed  a 
hungry  child  that  it  is  already  pledged  to  educate,  to 
place  that  child  in  a  condition  to  benefit  by  its  educa- 
tion, and  so  be  in  a  position  to  hereafter  take  its  part 
in  the  battle  of  life— -economy,  I  say,  rather  than  for  it 
to  grow  up  unequipped  and  eventually  become  a 
pauper  and  a  burden  on  the  rates.  It  is  cheaper  to 
feed  a  hungry  child  than  to  maintain  an  adult  pauper. 
Once  again,  is  it  fair  to  the  children  of  the  working 
man,  or  to  the  working  man  himself,  that  his  children, 
if  underfed,  should  he  compelled  to  compete  with 
the  children  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians,  sent 
to  school  from  their  Cottage  or  Scattered  Homes, 
after  their  good  regulation  meal?  I  maintain  that 
it  is  not  fair.  Again,  those  who  visit  the  Police 
Courts  as  often  as  I  do — often  two  or  three  times 
a  week — will  have  noticed  the  miserable  spectacle 
of  the  children  who  appear  in  such  courts.  Almost 
without  exception  thin,  lean,  and  hungry,  charged 
with  stealing  an  apple  off  a  barrow,  begging,  or 
some  such  trivial  offence.  The  proper  feeding  otsuch 
children  would  conduce  to  a  reduction  in  our  Police 
Court  cases.  Again,  it  is  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the 
underfed  that  the  inmates  of  our  asylums  and  work- 
houses are  made  up.  Need  I  say  more  as  to  the 
''need"  of  feeding  such  children?  I  think  not,  except 
to  press  home  the  point  that  improper  feeding  is  almost 
as  great  a  difficulty  to  contend  with  as  insufficient  feed- 
ing. You  may  think  I  am  taking  a  somewhat  philan- 
thropic view  of  the  situation,  but  I  am  not  really,  as 
you  will  learn  from  the  remarks  made  under  the  re- 
maining two  headings  of  this  paper. 
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2.  The  Best  Method  of  Feeding  such  Children 
AT  THE  Public  Expense. 

Upon  this  side  of  the  question,  which  I  acknow- 
ledge to  be  a  difficult  one,  I  must  admit  that  I  hold 
somewhat  strong  views.  Briefly,  they  are  these: — 
Wherever  possible,  I  think  that  if  hungry  children 
can  be  fed  by  charitable  organisations,  nothing  could 
be  better.  I  feel  I  cannot  emphasise  this  point  too 
strongly,  for  there  is  a  far  greater  need  of  co-operation 
between  charity  organisations  and  Guardians  than 
exists  at  the  present  time  ;  one  can  help  the  other,  each 
should  help  each,  and  here  is  an  opportunity  of  so 
doing.  Unfortunately,  so  often  Guardians  and  private 
charity,  and  often  charity  organisations,  work  com- 
pletely independently  of  one  another  to  the  detriment 
of  each,  though  really  the  aims  of  each  are  bent  on  the 
same  goal.  Unfortunately,  I  say,  for  strict  adminis- 
tration is  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves,  and 
nothing  is  so  harmful  to  the  poor  as  lax  Poor  Law 
administration,  and  the  prevalence  of  indiscriminate 
and  unwise  charity.  Here,  then,  I  would  make  a 
suggestion  which  I  consider  to  be  the  ideal  method  of 
dealing  with  this  difficulty,  that  where  charitable  organi- 
sations exist  and  have  funds  at  their  disposal,  through 
their  agency  should  these  hungry  children  be  fed ;  but 
I  would  go  even  further  than  that  and  suggest  that 
these  charitable  organisations  should  invite  some  co- 
operation from  the  Guardians  who,  through  their 
relieving  officers,  could  safeguard  against  any  im- 
position being  made  by  applicants  upon  their  funds, 
and  so  conduce  to  a  larger  amount  of  money  being  at 
their  disposal  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  deserving. 
I  can  foresee  no  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  suggestion,  for  in  many  places 
local  Distress  Committees,  in  carrying  out  the  prot- 
visions  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  have  sought 
the  aid  of  relieving  officers*  experience  and  knowledge 
to  sift  out  the  deserving  from  the  undeserving  amongst 
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the  applicants  on  their  lists  for  seeking  work ;  surely 
exactly  similar  methods  can  be  practised  with  regard 
to  feeding  hungry  children  as  are  now  in  vogue  for 
finding  work  for  and  feeding  hungry  men.  I  cannot 
quote  any  better  corroboration  to  emphasise  the  need 
of  this  co-operation  than  the  words  of  Sir  Charles 
Elliott  when  giving  evidence  before  the  Inter- Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Medical  Inspection  and  Feeding 
of  Children  attending  Public  Elementary  Schools,  when 
he  said :  **  I  think  it  is  extremely  important  and  ex- 
tremely valuable.  I  have  lately  had  a  rather  remark- 
able instance  of  the  utility  of  doing  that  In  the  case 
which  I  referred  to  of  the  Southfields  and  Merton 
Road  Schools,  we  had  some  twenty-four  families  on 
the  list  to  begin  with.  We  fed  them  free  for  two  or 
three  months  of  the  winter.  Gradually,  through  the 
information  of  those  members  of  the  relief  sub-com- 
mittee who  were  able  to  inquire,  and  of  the  district 
visitors  and  other  people  whom  they  could  get  to  help 
them,  the  number  was  brought  down  to  seven  families. 
When  the  Poor  Law  Order  came  out  lately,  I  went  to 
the  relieving  officer  to  see  what  information  we  could 
get  from  him.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  not  been  in 
communication  with  him,  and  had  never  heard  of  his 
being  utilised  in  that  way.  I  found  him  and  the 
Wandsworth  Guardians  extremely  ready  to  help. 

"  In  course  of  time,  after  about  a  fortnight,  I  got  a 
very  full  report  of  every  one  of  the  famines,  f  am 
rattier  sorry  to  say  that  the  report  given  in  this  way 
was  very  greatly  at  variance  witn  the  information  sup- 
plied by  the  district  visitors.  In  every  case  the 
people  who  pleaded  great  poverty  to  the  district 
visitors,  and*  inability  to  feed  their  children,  rejected 
with  scorn  the  idea  that  they  were  in  want,  or  that 
their  children  were  underfed,  and  denied  that  they 
knew  that  they  were  receiving  any  charitable  help  at 
all.  They  said,  'We  were  told  that  if  the  children 
brought  a  halfpenny,   they  would  get  a  meal.     We 
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thought  it  was  all  right,  and  we  gave  them  the  half- 
penny.' That  was  the  line  they  took.  I  never  realised 
before  how  much  we  ought  to  act  in  co-operation  with 
the  relieving  officers  and  the  Guardians,  if  they  are 
ready  to  act  in  a  friendly  manner,  as  the  Wandsworth 
Guardians  have  acted  with  us."  Then,  failing  recog- 
nised charitable  organisations,  so  much  can  be  done  by 
private  subscription.  For  proof  of  this,  I  cannot  quote 
a  better  instance  than  by  telling  you  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  not  one  child  has  had  to  be  fed  at  the 
ratepayers'  expense  in  the  large  Union  of  which  I  am 
Clerk.  Again,  to  quote  another  instance  from  the 
city  of  Sheffield,  upon  an  appeal  recently  issued  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  tne  Chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, a  sum  of  ;^ 1, 1 87  was  raised  with  little  difficulty 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  hungry  children.  The  break- 
fasts consisted  of  cocoa  with  bread  and  dripping  or  jam, 
and  cost  i.id.  per  head  inclusive  of  all  expenses.  But 
failing  the  two  resources  quoted,  and  here  arises  a 
particular  difficulty — what  authority  is  to  undertake 
this  responsibility  ? — and  with  an  unswerving  mind  I 
unhesitatingly  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  as  shown  by  their  Order  and  Circular, 
that  if  charity  organisations,  if  public  subscriptions, 
are  failing,  and  there  is  hunger  and  there  is  want, 
there  is  only  one  authority,  one  tribunal,  to  which 
the  hungry  child  should  appeal,  and  that  authority  is 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  who  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  poor.  Wherever  there  is  hunger, 
there  is  apparently  want  and  destitution,  and  where 
there  is  destitution  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  are  the 
proper  authority  to  relieve  that  destitution.  I  can 
conceive  that  I  may  be  speaking  to  some  here  to-day 
who  consider  that  this  duty  should  devolve  upon  the 
Education  Authority;  if  there  are  I  should  oppose 
that  opinion  to  the  utmost  limit.  I  could  quote  a  case 
where  over  200  applications  were  submitted  to  the 
Guardians  of  a  certain  Union  by  the  Education  Autho- 
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2.  Temporary  poverty,  owing  to  want  of  work  or 
slackness  of  trade. 

3.  Habitual  neglect  of  parent. 

IVAo  may  Receive  this  Relief. 

Only  a  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  attend- 
ing an  elementary  school,  and  who  resides  with  its 
father,  may  benefit  by  the  Order,  and  here  it  is  that 
one  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  Order  itself  is 
sufficiently  far-reaching. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
orphans,  children  residing  with  a  widowed  momer  (as 
so  often  is  the  case),  or  any  residing  with  an  unde, 
aunt,  grandparents,  or  any  other  relations  or  persons ; 
it  would  also  appear  that  children  can  only  be  fed 
under  the  terms  of  this  Order  when  the  elementary 
schools  are  actually  open,  and  when  a  child  is  attending 
any  of  these  schools.  The  Order  contemplates  no 
provision  for  feeding  hungry  children  during  weeks  of 
vacation ;  moreover,  the  usual  rule  is  for  a  child  not 
to  attend  school  until  it  has  attained  the  age  of  five 
years,  so  that  at  the  present  time  between  three 
and  four  million  children  are  at  once  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Order. 

The  cases  dealt  with  will  have  to  be  treated  by  the 
Guardians  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordinary  applications 
for  relief,  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  entered  in  the 
Application  and  Report  Book  and  Relief  Order  Book, 
and  any  relief  granted  will  have  to  be  passed  through  the 
Outdoor  Relief  List.  The  Local  Government  Board, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  mine,  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  name  of  a 
particular  child,  in  respect  of  whom  relief  is  granted, 
should  be  distinguished  in  the  Application  and  Report 
Book,  and  that  tne  entries  so  made  should  show  clearly 
that  they  relate  to  relief  granted  under  this  Order,  to 
which  I  might  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  where  the  case- 
paper  system  is  in  vogue — and  I  wish  there  were  many 
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more  Unions  to  which  this  remark  might  apply — it 
would  be  decidedly  expedient  to  have  a  case  paper 
taken  of  any  application  under  this  Order, 

The  Application. 

All  applications,  other  than  those  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity,  are  known  as  '*  Special  Applications," 
and  the  order  of  procedure  seems  to  be — receiving 
applications,  institution  of  inquiries  by  the  relieving 
officer,  making  an  order  by  the  Guardians,  notifica- 
tion being  made  or  sent  to  the  father  of  the  child  that 
it  is  intended  to  give  relief  to  such  child,  and  that  such 
relief  will  be  considered  as  given  by  way  of  loan  ;  or, 
in  the  alternative,  if  the  Guardians  use  the  discretion 
allowed  them  to  decide  that  the  relief  so  given  is  not 
to  be  regarded  by  way  of  loan,  then  the  notification 
shall  be  sent  of  the  intention  to  give,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  relief  will  be  considered  as  relief  given  to  the 
father  himself. 

The  other  form  of  application  is  one  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity,  and  here  the  relief  is  given  forthwith. 
The  cost  price  of  such  should  be  given  by  way  of  loan, 
and  the  relieving  officer  shall,  as  soon  as  possible, 
notify  the  father  of  the  child  of  the  fact  Neither  in 
the  case  of  a  "Special  Application"  nor  in  one  of 
"Sudden  and  Urgent  Necessity "  shall  the  Guardians 
make  an  order  for  relief  for  a  period  exceeding  one 
month.  The  application  can  be  renewed  if  advisable  ; 
but  where  the  renewal  takes  place  within  a  short 
period,  or  where  relief  is  granted  to  another  member 
of  the  same  family,  and  the  cause  of  the  application  is 
the  habitual  neglect  of  the  father,  proceedings  should 
be  taken  against  him,  either  under  the  Vagrancy  Act 
of  1824,  under  which  a  conviction  could  not  be 
obtained  unless  the  Guardians  are  able  to  prove  means, 
or  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act, 
1904,  where  the  evidence  would  have  to  show  that  the 
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father  having  the  custody  of  the  child  neglected  it  in 
a  manner  likely  to  cause  injury  to  its  healdi. 

The  Mode  of  Giving  Relief. 

The  exact  mode  of  giving  relief  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  Guardians,  in  accordance  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  local  circumstances.  The  Board  have 
naturally  concluded  that  what  would  be  possible  in 
one  Union  or  even  in  a  portion  of  one  Union  would 
be  unattainable  in  another.  One  rule,  at  any  rate, 
I  think  should  be  laid  down,  and  that  is,  the  last 
method  of  all  to  which  Guardians  should  have 
resource  would  be  to  relieve  with  money.  They 
should  be  most  emphatic  in  their  resolves  that  if  they 
do  relieve  under  this  Order  the  hungry  child  will 
receive  this  benefit  itself.  That  seems  to  be  a  great 
drawback  to  giving  an  order  on  shops  and  grocery 
stores,  for  one  cannot  be  fully  assured  in  every 
instance  that  full  value  is  obtained,  and  that  the 
recipient  is  the  one  on  behalf  of  whom  an  order 
has  been  made.  Again,  soup  kitchens  tend  to 
bring  masses  of  poor  children  together  to  be  relieved 
in  an  undesirable  manner,  a  manner  to  which  chronic 
poor  would  perhaps  readily  submit,  but  from  which 
those  of  a  better  type,  those  whom  it  is  the  pro- 
blem of  charity  to  assist,  would  undoubtedly  shrink. 
Where  possible,  the  children  should  be  fed  at  the 
schools,  for  preference  in  a  room  other  than  a  class- 
room, under  proper  supervision,  and  there  again  arises 
another  difficulty,  namely,  as  to  who  shall  supervise ; 
it  is  undesirable  that  teachers  should  be  asked  to  take 
part  in  serving  the  meals  or  in  supervising  the  children 
at  them,  but  at  nearly  every  school  there  is  a  care- 
taker. I  know  of  an  instance  where  children  from  the 
Guardians'  Cottage  Homes  have  to  go  too  long  a  dis- 
tance to  school  to  return  home  for  their  mid-day  meal ; 
they  take  their  food  with  them^  and  the  Guardians 
pay  £t  3um  of  3s,  6d  per  week  to  the  caretaker  for  his 
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services  in  supervising  them,  and  in  this  arrangement 
the  education  authority  have  concurred,  so  that  in 
many  cases  a  similar  method  would  appear  feasible  in 
dealing  with  children  receiving  meals  in  accordance 
with  tnis  Order.  Considerable  division  of  opinion  is 
held  with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  meal  proposed  to 
be  granted.  Mr  Huckman,  whose  beneficent  work 
at  Birmingham  entitles  him  to  the  greatest  respect,  is 
strongly  in  favour,  if  only  one  free  meal  is  given,  that 
meal  should  take  place  at  the  breakfast  hour ;  I  quote 
three  instances  from  his  evidence — (i)that  otherwise 
the  children  would  get  nothing  to  eat  from  tea-time 
overnight  till  dinner  the  next  day,  about  seventeen 
hours;  (2)  that  parents  livingl^literally  from  hand  to 
mouth  often  earn  sufficient  during  the  morning  to  pro- 
vide something  for  dinner;  (3)  that  all  the  heaviest 
school  work  is  done  in  a  morning.  But  as  the  argu- 
ments as  between  breakfast  and  dinner  are  perhaps 
on  the  whole  so  evenly  balanced,  it  would  appear 
preferable  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  agencies 
giving  only  one  meal  a  day  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  to  give  breakfast  or  dinner  according  as  local 
circumstances  best  admit. 

Recovery  of  the  Cost  of  Relief 

Whatever  administration  may  cost,  I  must  strongly 
urge  upon  Boards  of  Guardians  the  duty  cast  upon 
them  of  taking  particular  care  that  the  father  of  any 
child  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Order  shall  repay 
the  cost  of  such  relief  whenever  he  is  in  a  position  so 
to  do,  and  the  recovery  of  relief  given  on  loan  is  to 
my  mind  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  important 
points  of  the  Order,  for,  when  once  relief  has  been 
given  on  loan,  proceedings  must  be  taken,  except  in 
any  case  where  the  Local  Government  Board  shall 
approve  of  the  Guardians  withdrawing  their  case.  One 
or  two  words  on  the'method  of  procedure  thus  necessi- 
tated may  not^seem  out  of  place.     The  circular-letter 
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of  the  Local  Government  Board  states  that  they  think 
the  relief  or  the  cost  thereof  should  be  recovered  in 
accordance  with  Section  8  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1848,  or  in  accordance  with  Section  59 
of  the   Poor  Law   Amendment  Act,    1834.     To  the 
ordinary  individual,  the  latter  method  in  these  up-to- 
date  times  seems  but  of  little  avail.     It  is  the  making 
of   an   application    requiring  both   the   employee    to 
whom  the  relief  has  been  granted  and  his  master  to 
attend  at  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  obtain- 
ing an  order  by  the  justices  requiring  the  amount  of 
money  owing  for  relief  to  be  stopped  by  the  master 
from  money  due  at  various  times  to  the  employee,  and 
for  such  sums  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Guardians.      I 
need  not  waste  words,  for  all  will  see  that  this  pro- 
cedure is   too  antiquated  for  modern  times,  and  would 
in  a  majority  of  cases  result   in  the  workman  being 
dismissed^  and  so  helping  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.     With  regard  to  the  other  course,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  cost  of  the  relief  in  the  County  Court, 
at  the  present  time  this  is  now  a  most  unsatisfactory 
process.     I  think  the  strongest  representation  should 
be  made  by  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  country 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  asking  their  lordships 
to  deal   in   a  summary   manner   with  the  parents  of 
recipients  of  this  relief     So  much  then  for  the  terms 
of  tne  Order.     For  many  reasons,  one  regrets  that  its 
provisions  are  not  more  far-reaching,  but  we  have  to 
deal  with  it  as  it  stands,  and  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  two  points,  one  being  that  it  gives  Guardians  the 
opportunity  of  feeding  hungry  school  children  under 
certain  conditions,  and  the  other  is  that  the  Guardians 
will  have  further  opportunities  of  punishing  the  idle 
and  negligent.     If  this  Order  is  to  be  effective,  those 
negligent  parents  must  be  taught  that  in  dealing  with 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  they  are  dealing  with  the  helpers 
of  the  deserving,  but  at  the  same  time  the  determined 
reformers  of  the  idle  and  ^ negligent.     In  these  days, 
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when  so  much  is  being  done  for  the  children  of  the 
destitute,  and  the  resources  of  the  working  man  just 
above  the  pauper  line  are  being  taxed  so  heavily,  it  is 
beholden  to  the  Guardians  to  punish  to  the  uttermost 
those  men  who  are  too  idle  to  keep  their  children,  and 
who  leave  their  support  to  become  a  burden  on  their 
neighbours. 

Finally,  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  danger,  a  national 
danger,  which  may  arise  from  the  Order;  the  diminish- 
ing (through  help  being  forthcoming  from  so  many 
sources)  need  of  self-reliance  and  self-help.  Whilst  we 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  young  children  hungry,  unfed, 
in  our  midst,  we  should  at  the  same  time  inculcate  in 
their  minds  the  truth  that  **  Heaven  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,"  and  that,  even  though  they  may 
have  been  assisted  once,  they  should  endeavour  not  to 
have  need  of  the  resources  of  the  poor  rate  again,  the 
payment  of  which  is  not,  as  is  so  universally  regarded, 
the  payment  of  a  distress  policy  premium. 

The  remedy  against  pauperism  does  not  rest  with 
the  rich,  but  in  instilling  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  a 
feeling  of  independence.  No  amount  of  feeding  school 
children  will  have  the  ultimate  and  desired  effect ;  we 
must  discover  the  cause  of  the  necessity  for  providing 
food,  and  grapple  with  that,  and  where  such  cause  is 
habitual  neglect,  as  so  often  will  be  found  the  case, 
then  punish  the  offender,  not  only  as  a  lesson  to  him- 
self, but  as  a  warning  to  others. 

There  is  one  final  consolation  to  those  concerned 
in  Poor  Law  administration,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
children,  those  at  the  beginning  of  what  is  to  be  to  so 
many  of  them  '*  life's  hard  road."  So  let  us  hope  that 
any  seeds  of  good  sown  on  the  fresh  soil  may  here- 
after reap  an  abundant  harvest. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr  G.  B.  Richmond  (Eastiy)  desired  to  approach  the  question 
not  from  a  humanitarian  or  a  sentimental  point  of  view,  but  from  a 
common-sense,  business  point  of  view.  The  question  of  feeding  under- 
fed school  children  was  one  which  to  his  mind  should  rightly  be  under- 
taken by  the  State.  This  position  was  conceded  when  the  State  gave 
the  country  free  education.  For  whose  benefit  was  it  that  the  children 
should  be  educated  and  fed  ?  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  It 
was  urged  that,  unless  the  children  were  educated,  as  a  State  we 
should  decay.  The  same  arguments  that  were  now  being  used 
against  feeding  school  children  at  the  expense  of  the  State  were 
years  ago  urg^  against  the  payment  of  school  fees  by  the  State. 
When  the  position  was  conceded  in  regard  to  education,  it  was  con- 
ceded also  in  regard  to  feeding  underfed  children  too.  If  one 
thing  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  so  was  the  other.  He  differed 
from  the  view  of  the  paper  that  it  should  be  the  Guardians  who 
should  undertake  this  work  of  feeding  the  children;  he  believed 
the  work  should  be  laid  upon  the  Education  Committee,  (Hear, 
hear,  and  no,  no.)  The  State  said  that  it  was  necessary  the  children 
should  be  sent  to  school,  and  that  they  should  be  fed,  and  therefore 
the  provision  of  that  food  should  carry  with  it  no  greater  stigma  than 
is  now  carried  by  the  payment  of  school  fees. 

Mr  Craighill— Why  ? 

Mr  Richmond — Because  if  provided  by  the  Guardians  it  would 
carry  with  it  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  and  the  feeding  of  underfed 
school  children  should  carry  with  it  no  greater  stigma  than  the 
receipt  of  school  fees. 

Mrs  Ramsay  (Fareham)  thought  that  if  they  could  prove  the 
necessity  of  feeding  school  children,  they  need  not  worry  about  the 
methods  of  carrying  it  out  In  essence  it  was  the  same  questicm  as 
the  necessity  to  provide  labour  for  all  who  desired  honestly  to  work. 
It  was  all  summed  up  in  the  question — ^how  far  am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?  In  1  England,  as  in  all  civilised  States,  we  had  already 
settled  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper  in  so  far  as  sustenance  was 
concerned.  Now  the  distance  along  that  road  which  they  had  and 
were  to  travel,  must  be  determined  by  the  length  of  the  national 
purse ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  importance  attached  to  the  risk  run  by 
supplying  the  necessities  of  life,  as  it  is  pleased  to  be  called,  "  free,'' 
that  is,  it  is  less  expensive  to  those  who  otherwise  would  have  to  get 
it  for  themselves — a  question  entirely  of  d^ree.  She  ventured  to 
think  they  should  settle  the  question  of  principle  first,  because,  when 
they  came  to  details,  the  picture  of  a  hungry  child  was  so  terrible, 
they  would  all  wish  to  be  lavish.  There  was,  however,  a  side  issue. 
Mr  Smith  had  said  that  workhouses,  lunatic  asylums,  and  infirmaries 
were  inade  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  underfed.  How  did  Mr  Smith 
know  that,  and  were  there  any  figures  to  prove  it?  Dr  Rhodes' 
opinion  on  the  point  would  be  valuable.    According  to  Dr  Warner, 
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imbeciles  and  feeble-minded  did  not  spring  from  one  class  alone, 
but  were  sporadic  in  all  classes.  Dr  Warner  could  not  trace  them 
definitely  to  drunkenness  or  underfeeding,  or  to  heredity,  but,  like 
Topsey,  they  grew.    The  point  was  of  importance  as  a  side  issue. 

Rev.  T.  M'NuLTY  (Stourbridge)  thought  they  would  all  welcome 
the  Order,  even  if  they  had  not  had  occasion  to  apply  it.  He 
thought  all  children  insufficiently  fed  should  be  fed,  and  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  economy  and  true  wisdom  on  the  part  of  a  State  or 
a  community.  But  he  thought  it  was  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
that  Guardians  should  be  careful  about  enforcing,  wherever  possible, 
the  repayment  of  the  cost  from  the  parents,  except  in  cases  of 
actual  want.  This  relief  should  be  given  on  loan.  But  it  would  be 
advantageous  if  they  could  get  the  matter  considered  from  a  broader 
aspect,  f.^.,  that  it  was  not  only  a  question  of  the  underfeeding  of 
children,  but  also  a  question  of  underfeeding  of  adults.  It  was,  too, 
not  always  want  of  means  which  prevented  a  child  having  a  proper 
breakfast.  In  working-class  districts  they  were  all  familiar  with  the 
hunk  of  bread  and  cheap  butter  or  jam  or  dripping  with  which  the 
child  was  sent  out  to  eat  on  the  doorstep  or  in  the  street.  The  fact 
was  that  a  great  many  mothers  in  manufacturing  districts  knew 
nothing  about  the  proper  preparation  of  food  or  of  domestic  duties, 
and  wasted  money  on  make-shift  meals  which  made  the  child  feverish 
and  heavy,  wheti  for  a  copper  it  was  possible  to  give  a  child  a 
substantial  and  nourishing  breakfast  Not  only  did  we  want  to 
bring  men  back  to  the  land,  but  we  wanted  to  bring  women  back  to 
the  home.  He  instanced  the  case  of  the  chainmakers  as  giving  girls 
no  chance  of  learning  domestic  duties,  and  deprecated  the  necessity 
of  the  family  earnings  being  supplemented  by  family  labour.  The 
relief,  if  given,  should  be  given  on  loan,  and  the  Order  should  not 
be  applied  carelessly,  and  in  this  way  better  results  all  round  might 
ensue. 

Mrs  Matilda  Evans  (Strand)  pointed  out  that  from  educating 
children  we  had  got  to  feeding  children  free.  She  supposed  the  next 
thing  would  be  that  they  should  be  housed  free.  \^ile  listening  to 
the  applause  to  the  various  propositions  that  had  been  made,  she 
was  fain  -to  ask,  from  whom  were  they  to  obtain  the  means  to  do  it  ? 
We  were  going  at  a  great  pace  in  this  country,  and  were  asking  those 
people  who  were  honourable  enough  to  bring  up  their  own  children  to 
pay  for  other  people's  children  as  well.  Men  were  being  taught  to 
walk  on  stilts;  men  were  to  be  helped  and  supported  in  every 
direction,  they  were  to  be  told  they  could  bring  as  many  children 
into  the  world  as  they  pleased,  other  people  would  feed  and  educate 
them,  and  then  the  man  was  to  have  an  old  age  pension.  (Cheers  . 
and  laughter.)  It  was  not  on  such  lines  that  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  in  the  olden  times  were  brought  up.  Applause  had 
greeted  the  remark  that  women  should  be  more  upon  their  own 
hearth,  but  it  was  forgotten  that  this  was  impossible  to  all  women. 
Widows,  for  instance,  had  to  provide  for  their  children,  as  she  knew 
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from  her  own  personal  experience.  Upon  such,  public  burdens  fell 
with  crushing  weight  The  whole  question  was  a  financial  one,  and 
she  urged  her  fellow  Guardians  to  think  of  those  who  had  to  find  the 
money  as  well  as  those  who  were  to  receive  benefits.  Let  them  en- 
courage manhood  in  the  rising  generation,  encourage  people  to  earn 
their  own  living  and  not  lean  always  on  others.  She  thought  that  a 
great  deal  could  be  done  by  reviving  the  old  apprenticeship  system, 
and  by  helping  forward  such  work  as  they  had  seen  on  the  magnifi- 
cent ship  "  Exmouth  '*  the  previous  day.     (Applause.) 

Mr  R.  MiDDLETON  (Gateshead),  as  a  Guardian  of  fifteen  years' 
experience,  said  that  one  point  was  continually  recurring  to  him,  viz., 
the  attempt  being  made  by  sons  and  daughters  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility of  looking  after  their  aged  and  infirm  parents.  This  was  a 
point  they  required  to  keep  in  mind  when  dealing  with  the  new  Order. 
As  Guardians,  they  ought  to  see  that  their  duties  in  regard  to  the  relief 
of  children  were  not  taken  from  them  by  any  public  authority.  As 
Guardians,  their  duty  was  to  relieve  destitution  ;  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  education  authority  to  look  after  education.  He  suggested  that 
they  might  utilise  the  assistance  of  the  school  attendance  officer,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  children's  homes  and 
the  position  of  parents.  If  they  could  combine  the  work  of  the 
relieving  officer  and  the  work  of  the  school  attendance  officer  there 
would  be  no  need  to  hand  their  duties  in  regard  to  underfed  children 
over  to  the  education  authority.  Then,  as  Guardians,  they  would 
be  able  to  see  that  the  help  given  was  not  misplaced.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  C.  Fletcher  (Clerk,  Birmingham)  said  the  Order  was 
received  in  Birmingham  with  very  mixed  feelings.  No  one  gave  it 
a  welcome,  and  no  one  had  a  word  of  praise  for  it  from  that  day 
until  now.  He  had  been  closely  associated  with  the  working  of 
the  Order  in  that  city,  and  he  regretted  to  state  that  the  object  in- 
tended in  the  issuing  of  the  Order  had  not  been  achieved,  as  it  had 
paralysed  voluntary  efibrts  in  Birmingham,  and  the  hungry  school 
children  had  suffered.  When  the  Order  reached  him  he  made  strict 
inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  children  alleged  to  be  underfed  and 
attending  elementary  schools.  He  was  told  that  the  number  was 
4,000  in  the  summer  and  6,000  in  the  winter.  His  Board  concluded 
they  were  in  for  a  "  big  "  task.  The  number  of  cases  now  dealt  with 
by  the  Guardians  was  440  under  the  new  Order.  He  did  not  for 
one  moment  say  that  the  missing  children  were  all  needy  cases.  For 
thirty  years  the  "  Birmingham  Free  Dinner  Society "  gave  free 
dinners  to  these  children,  and  free  breakfasts  were  likewise  given  to 
th^m  by  Mr  George  Hookham.  Since  the  issue  of  the  Order  the 
Society  had  discontinued  their  benevolent  work,  and  Mr  G.  Hookham 
had  confined  his  charity  to  the  orphan  and  deserted  children  who 
did  not  come  under  the  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Those  two  fiicts  justified  this  statement  that  the  children  had  suffered 
by  the  Order.  (Hear,  hear.)  His  Board  were  of  opinion  that  the 
feeding  of  the  school  children  should  be  undertaken  by  the  educa- 
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tional  authorities.  They  would  be  much  quicker  dealt  with  than 
under  the  present  cumbersome  system  compelled  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Guardians.  There  was  very  litde  prospect  of  his  Board  re- 
covering the  cost  of  relief  on  loan.  He  had  asked  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  sanction  the  Birmingham  Guardians  withholding 
proceedings  to  recover  in  upwards  of  300  cases.  He  did  not  like  to 
be  working  an  Order  in  which  two  distinct  public  bodies  were  con- 
cerned in  giving  effect  to  it.  He  agreed  with  a  previous  speaker 
that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  by  the  school  authorities, 
although  he  had  mor^  confidence  in  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  to 
detect  imposition.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Pratt  (Ashby-de-la-Zouch)  hoped  the  Conference  would 
give  an  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  Order.  For  years  they  had 
heard  much  of  the  workhouse  taint,  about  which,  however,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  humbug,  and  now  they  were  advocating  measures  for 
the  wholesale  manufactm«  of  paupers.  There  was  no  sadder  sight 
than  to  see  the  hungry  children,  but  to  whom  did  these  children 
mostly  belong  ?  To  the  idle,  drunken,  gambling  man.  Were  they 
going  to  relieve  such  men  of  their  duties  ?  There  was  one  point  she 
was  sorry  no  speaker  had  alluded  to,  vi2.,  the  need  for  special  infor- 
mation. Instancing  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh,  she 
contended  that  there  was  a  great  need  for  bringing  home  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  parents.  If  the  Order  was  to  be  carried  out  properly 
the  cost  would  be  enormous,  but  after  all  the  cost  was  the  least  part 
of  the  matter.  The  great  thing  was  the  effect  it  would  have  upon 
the  moral  sense  of  the  people.  Benjamin  Waugh  was  dead  against 
feeding  school  children,  and  his  experience  was  unique  in  r^;ard  to 
the  working  classes.  Good  would  ensue  if  they  were  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
She  would  also  like  to  see  an  extension  of  the  relations  between  the 
classes  and  the  masses,  a  laiger  individual  touch,  which  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  application  of  ^e  Elberfeld  princij^e.  If  this 
could  be  done  there  would  be  no  need  to  talk  of  feeding  other 
people's  children. 

Mr  T.  Smith,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  manv  of  the  remarks 
upon  his  paper  had  not  beoi  directed  to  the  Relief  (School  Children) 
Order.  With  regard  to  the  education  authority  feeding  the  children, 
that  was  urged  on  two  grounds,  one  arrangement,  and  the  other 
finance.  His  contention  was  that  food  was  retief  given  to  the 
destitute,  and  the  Guardians  were  the  appointed  body  to  relieve 
destitution,  and  until  an  amendment  was  made  in  the  law  relating  to 
Guardians  and  to  disfranchisement  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief,  he 
would  adhere  to  his  opinion  that  the  Guardians  should  administer 
that  relief,  and  that  there  must  be  disfranchisement.  As  to  finance,  if 
the  Guardians  administered  the  Order,  the  expense  would  be  much 
reduced,  more  so  than  if  the  education  authority  or  the  State  carried 
out  the  Order,  which  he  feared  would  be  done  on  a  wholesale  scale. 
He  thought  all  would  admit  the  necessity.    We  are  obliged  to 
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educate  the  children,  and  it  was  sound  policy  to  feed  the  children 
so  that  they  should  be  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  and  benefit  from 
the  education.  He  contended  it  was  good  finance  when  children 
were  starving  for  Guardians  to  bring  Siem  under  the  Order.  In 
reply  to  Mrs  Ramsay,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  kind 
she  indicated,  but  it  was  generally  seklom  to  find  a  child  properly 
reared  in  a  Cottage  Home,  and  properly  educated  and  properly  fed, 
coming  back  again  to  either  the  lunacy,  infirmary,  or  workhouse 
ward.    (Applause.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr  Smi^  for  his 
paper, 

Dr  Rhodes  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Drage  for  his 
presidential  services,  and  said  they  were  all  indebted  to  the  gentlemen 
like  their  President,  who  take  so  great  and  practical  an  interest  in 
these  complex  social  questions. 

Mr  F.  J.  Bbavam  (Cardiff)  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  earned 
with  acclamation. 

The  Prssidbnt,  in  ackno^edgment,  assured  the  Cooferenoe 
it  had  been  a  privilege  for  him  to  preside  over  it,  and  his  work  had 
been  of  the  slightest  owing  to  the  familiarity  of  the  ddegates  with 
the  rules  of  good  procedure.  He  thought,  however,  their  thanks 
were  due  to  Sir  William  Chance  for  his  secretarial  services,  which 
needed  no  praise  from  him. 

This  motion  having  been  seconded  and  carried. 

Sir  William  Chance  said  that  he  thanked  the  President  for  his 
remarks,  and  the  Conference  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  received 
them.  He  must,  however,  say,  as  he  had  had  pleasure  in  saying  on 
previous  occasions,  that  he  was  glad  that  that  vote  of  thanks  had 
been  passed,  as  it  enabled  him  to  place  on  record  his  sense  of  the 
great  services  which  were  rendered  to  the  Conference  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Mr  Lewis.  (Cheers.)  He  desired  to  commend  Mr  Lewis 
to  their  consideration  as  the  one  who  had  done  all  the  real  and 
hard  work  of  the  Conference.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Lewis's  name,  in 
common  justice,  should  be  associated  with  the  vote  of  thanks.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  organise  such  a  Conference  as  that,  and  the 
perfect  success  with  which  it  had  been  managed,  and  the  excellent 
arrangements  made  in  connection  with  the  visit  to  the  '*  Exmouth  " 
on  the  previous  day,  indicated  how  much  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
ference were  due  to  Mr  Lewis.     (Cheers.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  for  the  use  of  the  Guildhall,  was  carried  with 
enthusiasm,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


RESOLUTIONS   PASSED  AT   CONFERENCES 
HELD  DURING  THE  YEAR   1905^. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  powers  of  detention  for  such  mentally  defective 
persons  as  are  proved  to  be  incapable  of  self-maintenance  and 
self-protection,  subject  to  accommodation  for  such  persons  being 
provided  apart  from  Workhouses  and  to  a  grant  in  aid  being 
made  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  all  cases  so  provided 
for."  IVesf  Midland  Conference. 

''That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  Boards  of 
Guardians,  in  administering  the  School  Children's  Relief  Order, 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the 
Local  Government  authorities  and  their  officers." 

Northern  District  Conference. 

''That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  a  combination  of  the  Unions  of  the  Northern  Confer- 
ence District  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  joint  sanatorium 
for  the  treatment  of  consumption." 

Northern  District  Conferena. 

"  That  an  appeal  be  sent  from  this  Conference  respectfully 
urging  upon  the  education  authorities  in  North  Wales  to  assist 
in  the  decrease  of  poverty -and  pauperism  by  fostering  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  attending  the  schools  habits  of  frugality 
and  economy  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  deem  best." 

North  Wales  District  Conference, 

"That  the  report  presented  by  the  Sub -Committee 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  suggestions  contained  in 
the  paper  on  '  Combination  and  Classification  of  Workhouses,' 
read  by  Mr  H.  P.  Cleaver  at  the  annual  Conference  in  Septembear 
1903,  in  continuation  of  their  interim  report  presented  to  the 
Conference  on  23rd  September  1904,  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
Committee  be  asked  to  continue  in  office." 

North'  Western  District  Conference. 

"That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Committee  constituted  at  the 
Conference  recently  held  at  Lancaster  to  consider  the  subject  of 
Vagrancy  should  lose  no  time  in  considering  the  resolutions 
passed  at  that  Conference ;  and  further,  that  the  North-Westem 
Conference  urges  upon  those  Boards  of  Guardians  who  have  not 
yet  appointed  representatives  to  serve  upon  the  Committee  to 
do  so."  North-  Western  District  Conference. 
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Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905.* 

**  This  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  that  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  should  be 
extended ;  and  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  reconsidered 
by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  should 
hear  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the  country." 

Central  Cotrftrenu. 

Resolutions  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  membos  with 
the  relatives  of  the  late  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  and  the  late  Mr 
C.  B.  P.  Bosanquet  were  passed  by  the  North  Wales  and  the 
Northern  Conferences  respectively. 

*  Copies  sent  to  (i)  The  Prime  Minister ;  (a)  The  President,  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board. 
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VAGRANCY. 

Resolutions  approved  at  a  Conference  of  Guardians  held  at 
Lancaster  on  Friday,  the  ist  September  1905,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B.* 

Resolved — 

"  I.  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  provision 
of  farm  and  labour  colonies  under  State  control,  or  under  a 
combination  of  Boards  of  Guardians  of  a  county,  or  of  a 
combination  of  counties,  for  the  more  or  less  lengthy  detention 
of  habitual  tramps,  offers  the  best  prospect  of  a  favourable  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  and  desires  the  necessary  legislation  for 
this  purpose. 

"  2.  That  this  Conference  urges  upon  the  public  the  un- 
desirability  of  bestowing  indiscriminate  alms,  as  it  tends  to  foster 
that  evil  of  vagrancy  it  is  desired  to  lessen. 

"  3.  That  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Guardians  be  drawn 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  casuals  with  a  mid-day  meal  before 
leaving  the  Wards. 

**4.  That  the  Boards  of  Guardians  within  the  North- 
western Poor  Law  Conference  District,  and  of  UnioAs  within 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  comprised  in  Mr  Jenner-Fust's 
District,  be  requested  to  each  appoint  a  representative  to  serve 
upon  an  inter-county  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
the  best  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  resolutions  passed  at 
this  Conference." 

(Signed)  CHARLES  W.  DEAN, 
Hon,  Secretary  of  Ccnftrence 
[Clerk  io  the  Ulverston  Union), 

*  A  special  report  of  the  Conference  was  published  by  Messrs  P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  price  7d.,  Post  free. 
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SUBJECTS  SUGGESTED  FOR  DISCUSSION  AT 
POOR  LAW  CONFERENCES  DURING  THE 
YEAR  Z9O6-07. 


The  Committee  suggest  the  following  Subjects  for  Discussion  at 
the  District  Poor  Law  Conferences  during  the  year: — 

1.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905.  (The  Committee 
suggest  that  it  might  be  useful  to  draw  special  attention  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Unemployed  at  the  present  time  and  prior  to  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1834,  with  especial  reference  to  the  operation  of  a 
Labour  Rate.) 

2.  The  Report  of  the  Dquutmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy. 

3.  Nursing  of  the  Out-door  Poor. 

4.  Medical  Out-door  Relief:  Its  Use  and  Abuse. 

5.  The  Abuse  of  Voluntary  Hospitals  and  Pauperism. 

6.  The  Case-Paper  System. 

7.  The  Infant  Life  Protection  Act 

8.  The  Operation  of  the  Midwives  Act  as  it  affects  Poor  Law 
Administration. 

9.  The  Provision  of  Training  Homes  for  Poor  Law  Children  in 
Rural  Unions. 

10.  The  Increasing  Burden  on  the  Ratepayers  in  connection 
with  Poor  Law  Administration. 

11.  The  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal :  Its  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages. 
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THE  PROPOSED  DEPUTATION. 

CoDiriCATiON  or  Poor  Law  and  Consoudation  or 
Gbnkral  Orders. 

Correspondence  with  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bums^  M,P.^  as  to  the 
Proposal  to  send  a  Deputation  from  the  Central  Conference: — 

Dawpoc^,  Birkenhead, 
22n(l  Feb.  1906. 

Dear  Mr  Burns, — In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  moved  by  Sir 
John  Hibberty  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Conference  on  Tuesday  last,  I  am  requested  to  ask 
you  whether  you  would  consent  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  the  Codification  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the 
Consolidation  of  the  General  Orders  issued  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 

A  deputation  has  been  appointed,  and  would  be  glad  to  wait 
upon  you  any  day  after  Wednesday  next — Believe  me,  yours  very 
truly,  (Signed)    Geoffrey  Drage, 

President  of  the  Central  Poor  Lcnv  Conference, 


Local  Goverament  Board,  Whitehall,  S.  W., 
24th  Feb.  1906. 

Dear  Mr  Dragi, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  asking  me  to 
receive  a  deputation  from  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  on  the 
subject  of  the  Codification  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Consolidation 
of  the  Poor  Law  General  Orders. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  advantages  whidi 
would  result  from  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view,  but  having 
regard  to  the  fact  diat  a  Royal  Coooonission  is  now  sitting,  and  to 
the  possibility  that  they  may  recommend  substantial  changes  in  the 
law,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  an  opportune  time  to 
undertake  either  a  codification  of  the  law  or  a  consolidation  of  the 
Orders,  as  any  important  alteration  in  the  present  law  would  obviously 
necessitate  a  portion  of  the  work  being  done  over  again. 

In  the  circumstances,  I  doubt  whether  there  would  be  any  ad- 
vantage in  my  receiving  a  deputation,  but  if  the  members  of  the 
Conference  who  have  been  appointed  as  a  deputation  would  wish  to 
submit  in  writing  any  reasons  which  in  their  opinion  render  it 
opportune  or  expedient  to  undertake  the  work  at  the  present  time,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  the  matter  my  consideration. — Yours  truly, 

(Signed)    John  Burns, 
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Draft  reply  to  the  Right  Htm.  John  Bums, 

29  Cftdogan  Sqtuire,  S.W., 
9th  March  1906. 

Dear  Mr  Burns, — The  deputation  appointed  by  the  Central 
Poor  Law  Conference  to  wait  upon  you  in  regard  to  the  Codification 
of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Consolidation  of  the  Poor  Law  Orders,  and 
consisting  of  Sir  John  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  Dr  Rhodes,  Mr  George 
Craighill,  Mr  R.  A.  Leach,  Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd-Baker,  Sir  Wilham 
Chance,  Mr  W.  G.  Lewis,  and  myself,  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  24th  of  February,  and  to  express  their  great  pleasure 
that  you  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Conference. 

They  quite  understand  that  it  may  not  be  thought  desirable  to 
bring  before  Parliament  a  complete  code  of  the  Poor  Law  at  the 
present  time,  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  Royal  Commission 
now  sitting  may  recommend  substantial  amendments  in  the  law  and 
its  administration;  at  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
at  the  present  moment  something  like  350  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
some  s,ooo  judicial  decisions  with  which  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
are  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  not  to  mention  some  140  Poor  Law 
Orders,  they  venture  to  suggest  to  you  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  preparatory  to  codification  which  might  be  commenced  by  the 
Department  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  Report  when  it  is  published. 

They  would  even  go  further,  and  submit  that  the  Consolidated 
Orders  prepared  some  years  ago  by  Sir  John  T.  Hibbert  (when 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board)  and  by  Mr 
Henley,  one  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  might,  with- 
out great  trouble,  be  brought  up  to  date,  and  issued  before  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  two  or 
Aree  years  that  will  elapse  the  labours  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
administer  the  Poor  Law  would  thereby  be  very  considerably 
lightened. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  Poor  Law  Statutes  and  Otders 
would,  if  printed  together,  fill  a  volume  of  not  less  than  2,500  octavo 
pages,  and  the  practice  of  legislation  by  reference  to  previous  statutes 
which  has  prevailed  more  and  more  in  recent  years  has  made  die 
existing  confusion  almost  intolerable  to  those  who  have  to  administer 
the  law,  and  who  have  so  long  clamoured  for  reform  in  vain.  The 
deputation  are,  therefore,  sincerely  gratefiil  to  you  for  the  sympathy 
you  have  expressed  with  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  and  loc* 
forward  to  some  relief  from  the  grievances  under  which  Poor  Law 
administration  has  so  long  laboured. — Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    Geoffrey  Drage, 
President  0/ the  Central  Poor  Law  Conferena, 
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TRAINING  SHIP   "EXMOUTH." 

Particulars  relating  to  the  Advantages  obtained  by  Boys  on  entering 
the  Royal  Navy, 

Whilst  a  boy  is  in  the  Royal  Naval  Training  Ship  he  is  credited 
with  ;^io  to  enable  him  to  provide  clothing  and  bedding.  On  ad- 
vancement to  the  rating  of  Chief  Petty  Officer  he  is  allowed  jQs 
towards  outfit.  Boys  commence  to  count  their  12  years'  service 
from  the  age  of  18,  when  they  are  usually  rated  Ordinary  Seamen. 
Advancements  to  the  higher  ratings,  which  are  made  as  vacancies 
occur,  are  rapid,  if  conduct  and  qualifications  are  satisfactory. 

Scale  of  Fay  {besides  Rations^  Medical  Attendance^  &*c,). 

Boys,  2nd  Class        -            -  -  -3s.  6d.  per  week. 

Boys,  1st  Class         -            -  -  -    4s.  id.  „ 

Ordinary  Seamen     -            -  -  -    8s.  gd.  „ 

*Able  and  Leading  Seamen   -  zzs.  id.  to  13s.  5d.  „ 

*Petty  Officer  and  Chief  Petty  Officer  143.  to  23s.  4d.  „ 

Gunner  or  Boatswain            -  -  38s.  6d.  to  63s.  „ 

Chief  Gunner  or  Chief  Boatswain 

(Commissioned  Officer)  -  70s.  to  84s.  „ 

Lieutenant  •            -            .  -  91s.  to  105s.  „ 

See  allowances  marked  (a). 

Seamen,  Petty  Officers,  Artificers,  and  all  Stoker  ratings  who 
re-engage  after  completing  time  for  pension  (i>.,  after  22  years*  service 
from  the  age  of  18)  receive  3s.  6d.  per  week  extra. 

(a)  As  a  reward  for  good  shooting,  such  men  as  have  attained  the 
rating  of  Turret  Gun  Layer  may  receive,  on  re-engagement,  7s.  a  week 
extra,  making  a  total  of  los.  6d.  a  week,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
pay  and  allowances. 

(a)  Considerable  additions  to  pay  can  be  earned  by  capable  men 
for  gunnery  and  torpedo  qualifications  from  2d.  to  is.  4d.  per  day. 

(a)  Extra  pay  is  also  given  when  serving  in  Torpedo  Boats, 
Destroyers,  and  Submarine  Boats. 

(a)  Also  id.  per  day  for  each  good  conduct  badge. 

Promotions^  Pensions^  &*c. — Seamen  are  eligible  for  advancement 
to  the  rank  of  Gunner  or  Boatswain  (Warrant  Officers),  and  to 
the  commissioned  ranks  of  Chief  Gunner,  Chief  Boatswain,  and 
Lieutenant,  with  pay  as  shown  above,  and  extra  allowances  varying 
from  IS.  9d.  to  26s.  3d.  a  week. 

Pensions  may  be  obtained  up  to  a  maximum  of  ;^i2o  a  year  for 
a  Warrant  Officer,  £1 50  2l  year  for  a  Chief  Gunner  or  Chief  Boatswain, 

*  Under  this  scale,  Petty  Officers,  of  long  service  as  such,  can  get  pensions  of 
£40  to  £so  a  year. 
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and  ;£^20o  a  year  for  a  Lieutenant.  Warrant  Officers  receive  £2$ 
outfit  gratuity  on  advancement  to  that  rank.  Those  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  in  vacancies  receive  a  gratuity  of  ;^5o. 

Scale  of  Pay  {besides  Free  Rattans). 

Signal  Boy      -            -  -  -            -    4s.  id.  per  week. 

Signalman      -            -  -  -            -     8s.  gd. 

Qualified  Signalman  -  -  12s.  lod.  to  14s. 

Leading  Signalman    -  -  •    14s.  to  15s.  2d. 

2nd  Yeoman  of  Signals  -  15s.  9d.  to  i6s.  11  d. 

Yeoman  of  Signals     -  -  16s.  11  d.  to  19s.  lod. 

Chief  Yeoman  of  Signals  -  20s.  5d.  to  25s.  id. 
(a)  If  qualified  for  Higher 

Standard  -  is.  9d.  to.  3s  6d.  per  week  extra. 
(a)  If  Signal  Instructor  (Chief 

Yeoman  and  Yeoman)  -  -         4s.  8d.             „ 

Signal  Boatswain       -  -  -    38s.  6d.  to  63s.  per  week« 
Chief  Signal  Boatswain 

(Commissioned  Officer)  -  -  70s.  to  84s.         „ 

Lieutenant     -            -  -  -        91s.  to  105s.        „ 

Good  conduct  money  as  above. 

Promotion, — Signalmen  have  as  good  a  prospect  of  promotion  to 
Warrant  and  Commissioned  Rank  as  Seamen.  Signal  Boatswains  and 
Chief  Signal  Boatswains  receive  an  allowance  of  is.  6d.  or  is.  a  day, 
according  to  qualifications  when  serving  as  such.  Their  pensions 
range  up  to  ;^i2o  a  year  for  a  Signal  Boatswain,  ^150  a  year  for  a 
Chief  Signal  Boatswain,  and  jf  200  a  year  for  a  Lieutenant 

Widows'  Pensions,  Compassionate  Allowances,  Special  Promotion, 
are  the  same  as  for  Seamen.    (See  above.) 

Band, — On  entry  as  Boys  -  -      4s.  8d.  a  week. 

On  attaining  18  years  and  Rank  of 
Musician,  or  earlier  if  of  exceptional 
ability         -  -  -  -      9s.  iid.     „ 

Increasing  in  higher  ranks  to  -    38s.  9|d.     „ 

Allowance  to  Musicians  and  higher  ranks  for  care  of  instruments, 
IS.  2d.  a  week.  Good  conduct  ()ay  7d.  a  week  for  each  badge  earned 
up  to  3s.  6d.  a  week. 

Bandsmen  supplement  their  incomes  by  becoming  junior  officers' 
servants  on  board — ^getting  from  J[fi  to  ;^i8  per  year.  Pensions  are 
givep  on  retirement. 

Domestia  (enter  at  the  age  of  16) — Service, — Pay  from  is.  per 
day,  free  rations  and  free  kit  on  joining,  to  17s.  6d.  per  week. 

Private, — Pay  is  given  by  the  officers  to  Domestics,  second  class 
and  upwards,  ranging  from  j[fi  to  ^50  per  year,  according  to  the 
qualification  of  the  individual. 
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Pensions  are  given  after  21  years'  service,  and  Domestics  are 
allowed  to  continue  to  serve  after  retirement,  drawing  their  pensions 
in  addition  to  pay. 

Entry  into  the  Mercantile  Marine — Wages  on  joining. — J[^i  to 
J[^2,  I  OS.  per  month.  Continuous  employment  is  arranged  for,  as, 
on  the  return  from  a  voyage,  the  lad  can  work  unloading  cargo, 
&c.,  at  wages  from  2s.  per  day  or  4d.  per  hour. 

Able  Seamen, — On  attaining  the  rating  of  Able  Seamen,  the  pay 
is  from  j;^3.  I  OS.  to  £,^  per  month. 

Quartermasters, — The  wages  for  the  above  are  from  ;^4.  los.  to 
j^5.  I  OS.,  and  then  rising  to  Mates,  the  pay  of  which  is  ^6  to  ^14 
per  month. 

There  have  been  cases  during  the  past  18  months  in  which 
^*  Exmouth  "  boys  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  have  saved  and  banked 
as  much  as  ^^20  in  nine  months,  and  £fi  in  two  months. 

All  boys,  when  possible,  are  entered  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
which  gives  them  a  pension  after  22  years,  if  they  put  in  the  requisite 
number  of  drills. 


REPORT    OF   THE   COMMITTEE. 

During  the  past  year,  Conferences  have  been  held  in  every  Poor 
Law  Division,  and  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
seems  to  increase,  and,  consequently,  they  appear  to  have  become 
firmly  established. 

The  Central  Committee  have  to  regret  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Canon  Bury  as  one  of  the  co-optated  members.  His  services 
to  the  Conferences  have  been  very  great  during  the  long  time — thirty 
years — ^that  he  has  been  associated  with  them,  and  he  has  from  time 
to  time  contributed  valuable  papers  to  their  proceedings. 

The  changes  on  the  Central  Committee  have  been  as  follows : — 

North  Midland  District  \  Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber  (Burton-on- 
Trent),  who  was  for  some  years  until  1904  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  resumed  his  place  upon  it,  and  Mr 
Thomas  Palmer  (Nottingham)  have  taJcen  the  place  of 
Mrs  Manners  (Mansfield)  and  Mr  T.  Chamberlain 
(Leicester). 

North  Wales  District :  Mr  Simon  Jones  (Wrexham)  succeeded 
the  late  Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen. 

The  Committee  received  with  regret  a  letter  from  Sir  William 
Bousfield,  notifying  his  desire  to  resign  his  position  as  a  co-optated 
member  of  the  Committee,  owing  to  the  increasing  demands  upon  his 
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time  of  the  educational  work  with  which  he  is  identified.  The 
Committee,  in  asking  him  to  reconsider  his  decision,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cordially  congratulating  him  upon  the  honour  of  knighthood 
which  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  confer  upon  him.  They 
are  glad  to  say  that  he  has  consented  to  remain  upon  the  Committee. 

The  Report  of  the  present  Conference  will  contain  a  portrait  of 
the  late  Captain  Grifiith-Boscawen  and  an  account  of  his  valuable 
public  work  in  the  form  of  a  Memoir,  by  his  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr  Oswell  Bury. 

The  constitution  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  has 
given  rise  to  much  criticism,  but  the  Committee  are  glad  to  think  that 
a  full  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  which  this 
Conference  has  urged  for  so  long,  has  at  last  been  instituted,  and  that 
the  valued  services  of  their  colleague,  Mr  Bentham,  to  the  cause  of 
good  Poor  Law  administration  have  been  recognised  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

The  Committee  are  also  glad  to  note  that  the  good  work  of 
Mr  Harding  Roberts  in  the  cause  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  has  been 
recognised  by  the  North  Wales  Poor  Law  Conference  presenting  him 
with  a  testimonial.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  success  of  that  District 
Conference  has  been  largely  owing  to  his  untiring  efforts,  backed  up 
by  the  late  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen,  to  make  it  a  success. 

With  a  view  to  assisting  Hon.  Secretaries  and  Committees  in  the 
organisation  of  their  District  Conferences,  the  Committee  have  drawn 
up  a  circular  on  the  subject,  which  they  hope  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  that  matter.     This  circular  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Committee  have  received  a  Report  from  a  Conference  of 
Guardians  held  at  Lancaster  on  the  ist  September  1905,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  T,  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  on  the 
Vagrancy  question,  at  which  certain  resolutions  were  passed.  Having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
may  shortly  be  expected,  your  Committee  have  not  thought  fit  as  yet 
to  take  any  action  upon  these  resolutions. 

The  Committee,  thinking  it  desirable  and  necessary  that  District 
Conferences  should  be  allowed,  if  they  think  well,  to  elect  their  Hon. 
Secretaries  as  members  of  the  Central  Committee,  have  passed  the 
following  resolution,  to  which  they  ask  the  assent  of  the  Conference, 
viz. : — 

**  That  any  person  being  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  a  District  Poor  Law 
Conference,  although  not  a  Guardian  or  Clerk  to 
Guardians,  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  as  one  of  the  three 
representatives  of  the  district." 

A  full  statement  of  accounts  relating  to  "the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture of  these  Conferences  for  the  year  ending  30th  April  1905  was 
duly  audited  and  sent  to  all  Boards  of  Gu^ians.  This  account 
showed  that  at  the  (1905)  Central  Conference  220  Unions  paid  for 
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admission,  as  compared  with  198  in  1904  and  213  in  1903.  The 
balance  at  the  bank  was  ;f  50.  6s.,  as  compared  with  ;f  47.  os.  Sd.  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr  Geoffrey  Drage  as  their 
President  this  year.  Mr  Geoffrey  Drage  has  for  many  years  made  a 
special  study  of  social  questions,  and  speaks  with  authority  upon  them. 
The  invitation  given  by  him  two  years  ago  to  visit  the  old  *'  Exmouth  " 
training  ship — which  visit  was  then  so  enjoyable  and  instructive — has 
now  been  repeated,  and  so  an  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the 
Conference  to  visit  the  new  "  Exmouth/'  and  to  compare  notes  with 
what  they  saw  on  their  last  visit.  The  Conference  will  no  doubt  express 
their  appreciation  of  his  kindness  and  of  his  Committee  and  the  officers 
of  the  ship  later  on  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Committee  have  once  more  to  express  their  grateful  thanks 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  for  allowing 
the  Conference  to  meet  in  their  splendid  and  commodious  CouncU 
Chamber. 


REPORT  OF  THE  Sub-Committee  Appointed  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  upon  the  Re- 
porting AND  Publishing  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Central  and  District  Poor  Law  Conferences  and  upon 
other  Matters  connected  therewith. 

Your  Committee  find  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son  have  since  1897  reported, 
edited,  printed,  and  published  at  their  own  risk  and  expense  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  and  of  each  District 
Poor  Law  Conference  connected  therewith.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

2.  That  the  Central  Committee  do  not  now  appear  to  be  under 
any  liability  to  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son  to  make  good  any  loss 
incurred  by  them  from  such  reporting,  editing,  printing,  and  publish- 
ing.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

3.  That  a  circular  was  drawn  up  in  1897  drawing  the  attention  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  above  arrangement  and  to  the  terms  of 
the  subscription  to  the  Reports,  &c.     (See  Appendix  B.) 

4.  That  in  1897  a  circular  was  sent  to  Hon.  Secretaries  of  Dis- 
trict Poor  Law  Conferences  calling  their  attention  to  the  above 
arrangement,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  of  carrying  them  into 
effect     (See  Appendix  C.) 

5.  That  in  1898,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  a  reader  of  a 
paper  who  refused  to  have  it  published  in  the  Official  Report,  Hon. 
Secretaries  were  advised  in  future  when  inviting  persons  to  read 
Papers  at  their  respective  Conferences  to  inform  them  that  their 
consent  to  do  so  implied  also  consent  to  have  the  Papers  published 
in  the  Official  Reports. 
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6.  That  in  August  1905  two  Papers  read  at  the  North  Wales 
Poor  Law  Conference  were  published  in  exienso  in  serial  form  by  a 
particular  journal  almost  immediately  after  the  Conference  and  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Official  Report  of  the  Conference,  by  which 
the  sale  of  this  Report  was  much  damaged.  Upon  the  attention  of 
the  journal  in  question  being  called  to  the  matter,  the  management 
expressed  their  regret  and  said  that  it  was  done  unwittingly  and 
should  not  occur  again. 

Your  Committee  consider  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  new 
circular  on  the  whole  subject  to  be  issued  for  the  information  of  the 
Committees  and  Hon.  Secretaries  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  publishers,  Messrs  P.  S. 
King  &  Son,  in  the  matter.  This  circular  is  appended.  (See 
Appendix  D.) 

(Signed)    GEORGE  CRAIGHILL. 
R.  A.  LEACH. 
G.  E.  LLOYDBAKER. 
W.  CHANCE,  Bart.  (Hon.  Sec.)- 


Appendix  A, 
Memorandum  of  Messrs  F,  S.  King  &*  Son  on  the  Subject. 

In  December  1896  we  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  to  report,  edit,  print,  and 
publish  at  our  own  risk  and  expense  the  proceedings  of  the  Central 
and  of  each  District  Poor  Law  Conference  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  under  a  guarantee  against  loss — at  any  rate  for  the 
first  year — up  to  jQ^o  per  annum.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  up  to 
now  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  call  upon  the  Committee  to 
make  good  any  loss.  We  may  say  that  the  arrangement  has  been 
carried  out,  we  believe,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and 
on  two  occasions  only  have  we  received  any  check  to  the  proper 
working  of  the  arrangement  Steps,  however,  were  at  once  taken  to 
prevent  similar  instances  occurring  in  the  future. 

We  may  add  that  there  seems  to  be  very  little  demand  for  the 
Reports  in  the  following  districts : — South  Midland ;  Eastern ;  South- 
western ;  West  Midland. 

The  South-Westcrn  Conference  as  a  rule  is  largely  represented, 
but  there  appears  to  be  very  little  inclination  to  purchase  copies  of 
the  Report  for  the  Members  of  the  Board. 
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Appendix  B. 

Reports  of  Poor  Law  Conferences, 

important  notice. 

The  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  having  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Publishers,  of  Orchard  House,  Westminster,  by  which 
Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son  have  undertaken  not  only  to  publish 
the  Reports  of  the  Central  and  District  Poor  Law  Conferences,  but 
also  to  pay  for  the  reporting  of  the  proceedings  at  each  of  them, 
Messrs  Knight  &  Co.  have  ceased  to  be  the  publishers  of  the 
Reports,  and  all  orders  should  be  sent  to  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son, 
Orchard  House,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

This  arrangement  will,  the  Committee  is  convinced,  be  a 
great  convenience  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  District  Conferences, 
who  will  be  relieved  of  the  expense  connected  with  the  re()orting 
of  the  discussions  at  the  various  Poor  Law  Conferences.  It  will 
also  be  the  means  of  introducing  more  uniformity  into  these  Reports, 
and  earlier  publication  than  heretofore. 

The  Reports  will  be  published  at  is.  each,  in  paper  covers,  about 
three  to  four  weeks  after  the  close  of  each  Conference.  A  cloth 
cover  for  binding  together  the  Reports  of  any  one  year,  with  a 
printed  Title-page  and  Index,  will  be  supplied  at  is.  6d. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son  as 
follows.  To  save  bookkeeping,  remittance  should  be  sent  with 
order,  when  the  Reports  will  be  delivered  post  free : — 

Annual  Subscription  to  the  Reports  of  all  the  Conferences — 

Each  one  sent  as  soon  as  published     -  Post  free,  los.  6d.,  prepaid. 
Cloth  Cover  for  binding,  with  Title- 
page  and  Index        .        .        .  „  is.  6d.,      „ 
Annual  Volume  of  the  above,  bound  in 

Cloth,  with  Index        .        -        -  „        12s.,  „ 

Report  of  any  Conference   -        -        -  „  is.,  „ 

The  Committee  hope  that  Boards  of  Guardians  will  use  their 
powers  under  the  Poor  Law  Conferences  Act  and  Order,  1883, 
and  subsequent  General  Order  of  1903,  and  will  pass  resolutions  to 
purchase  annually  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Central,  and  of  their 
own  District  Conference,  for  each  member  of  the  Board,  and  also 
one  copy  of  the  Annual  Volume  of  all  the  Conferences,  to  be 
kept  for  reference  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board. 

The  Committee  are  confident  that,  dealing  as  the  Conferences 
do  with  every  subject  that  touches  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  these  Annual  Bound  Volumes  will  be  found  of  great 
use  and  interest  to  Guardians  in  the  responsible  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 
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The  Committee  are  aware  that  they  are  making  a  somewhat 
bold  experiment ;  but  they  feel  assured  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
will  respond  to  their  efforts  to  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
Conferences  in  the  way  suggested.  It  is  in  full  reliance  of  this 
support  that  they  have  agreed  to  guarantee  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son 
against  any  possible  loss  on  the  reporting  and  publishing  of  the 
Conference,  during  the  first  year,  to  the  extent  of  ^30. 

Attached  is  an  Order  Form,  which  it  is  suggested  should  be 
used  in  sending  Subscriptions  to  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 

Subscription  Form. 

To  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son, 

Orchard  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Poor  Law  Conferences. 

Please  enter  the  Guardians  of  the Union  as  Annual 

Subscribers  for  the  year,  and  until  further  notice  to : — 

copies,  Report  of  the  Central  Conference,  at  is. 

copies.  Report  of  the  District  Conference, 

at  IS. 

copies,  Annual  Bound  Volume  of  all  the  Conferences,  at  12s. 

To  be  delivered  to 

Name 


Address. 


Appendix  C. 

Poor  Law  Conferences, 

Information  for  the  Guidance  of  Hon.  Secretaries  of  District 
Conferences  (issued  1897). 

The  Central  Committee  have  made  arrangements  with  Messrs  P.  S. 
.King  &  Son,  Orchard  House,  Westminster,  to  report,  print,  and 
publish  the  Reports  of  all  the  Conferences  at  is.  per  copy. 

For  a  description  of  the  Reports,  with  terms  of  Annual  Subscrip- 
tion to  the  Reports  of  all  the  Conferences,  see  separate  circular, 
which  will  be  forwarded,  post  free,  on  application  to  Messrs  P.  S. 
King  &  Son. 

It  will  much  facilitate  the  speedy  publication  of  the  Reports 
after  the  close  of  each  Conference  if  Hon.  Secretaries  will  kindly — 

I.  Inform  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son  as  early  as  possible  of  the 
date  of  the  Conference,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  posting  them  two  copies  of  the  printed  circular 
announcing  the  meeting,  which  should  give  a  list  of  the  Papers  to  be 
read,  and  their  Authors.     The  circular,  if  desired,  will  be  printed  by 
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Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  who  have  specimens  of  the  form  usually 
adopted.  The  cost  of  this  printing  must  be  met  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary. 

2.  Request  the  Authors  of  Papers,  to  be  read  at  the  Conference, 
to  send  their  manuscripts  direct  to  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  as  soon 
as  possihky  not  later  than  ten  clear  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Conference.  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son  will  then  put  them  in  type 
and  send  the  Author  or  Hon.  Secretary  two  printed  copies  in  slips, 
free  of  charge. 

Further  copies  for  use  in  the  room,  press  purposes,  &c.,  will  be 
supplied  at  a  small  charge;  average  cost,  los.  for  50  copies;  or,  15s. 
for  100  copies  in  slips. 

3.  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son  will  send  their  own  reporter  to  attend 
and  report  the  proceedings  of  each  Conference. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  different  Reports,  Hon. 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  supply  the  publishers  with  a  list  of 
Delegates  attending  the  Conferences.  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  suggests  that  these  lists  should  be  drawn  up  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  specimen  enclosed. 

5.  It  is  hoped  that  Hon.  Secretaries  will  induce  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  others  to  subscribe  to  the  Reports,  and  so  further  the 
objects  for  which  the  Conferences  were  established.  Notices  of 
the  powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  buy  copies  of  the  Reports 
printed  on  the  circulars  sent  out  by  Hon.  Secretaries  will  be  a  help 
in  this  direction. 

Appendix  D. 
Regulations  Authorised  by  the  Central  Committee^  February  1906. 

The  Central  Committee  have  thought  it  advisable  to  direct  the 
attention  of  Hon.  Secretaries  of  District  Poor  Law  Conferences  to 
certain  important  matters  connected  with  the  holding  of  these 
Conferences,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  reports  of  their 
proceedings. 

-^ — ^Organisation  of  Conferences, 

I.  A  District  Conference  is  held  annually  in  each  of  the  twelve 
Poor  Law  Divisions  of  England  and  Wales,  viz. : — 

!«ondon. 

South- Eastern — Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Berks. 
(3)  South  Midland — Middlesex,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Ox- 
ford, Northampton,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge. 

Eastern— Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 

Southwestern — Wilts,   Dorset,   Devon,    Cornwall,    and 
Somerset. 


1(2)   So 

(3) 


•  Combined  at  present. 
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(6)  West  Midland— Gloucester,   Hereford,  Salop,   Stafford, 

Worcester,  and  Warwick. 

(7)  North  Midland — Leicester,   Rutland,  Lincoln,  Notting- 

ham, and  Derby. 

(8)  North-Western — Chester  and  Lancaster. 

{9)  York — West  Riding,  East  Riding,  and  North  Riding. 

(10)  Northern — Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 

Westmorland. 

(11)  South  Wales  and  Monmouth — Monmouth,  Glamoigan, 

Carmarthen,   Pembroke,    Cardigan,   Brecknock,   and 
Radnor. 

(12)  North  Wales — Montgomery,  Flint,  Denbigh,  Merioneth, 

Carnarvon,  and  Anglesey. 

2.  A  Central  Conference  is  also  held  annually  in  London. 

3.  The  Central  Conference  is  managed  by  a  Committee  con- 
sisting of  three  representatives  (being  Guardians,  or  Clerks  to 
Guardians,  or  Hon.  Secretaries)  annually  elected  by  each  of  the 
District  Poor  Law  Conferences,  and  of  certain  additional  members 
co-optated  by  the  elected  members,  but  not  to  exceed  in  number 
more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  elected  representatives.  The 
co-optated  members  are  appointed  for  two  years,  one-half  of  them  to 
retire  by  rotation  in  each  year,  but  to  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

4.  Each  District  Conference  elects  its  own  representative  Com- 
mittee in  the  way  it  thinks  best,  and  its  own  Chairman,  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  other  officers. 

5.  Each  District  Conference  holds  its  annual  Conference  in  some 
place  within  the  limits  of  its  own  district. 

6.  The  Committee  of  each  District  Conference  is  responsible  for 
the  raising  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
its  own  Conferences. 

The  only  legal  way  at  present  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  is  by 
making  an  uniform  charge  to  each  Board  of  Guardians  within  the 
District  sending  representatives  to  the  Conference  for  the  admission 
of  these  representatives  to  the  Conference.  (See  General  Order  of 
26th  February  1903.*) 

7.  The  number  of  representatives  from  each  Board  of  Guardians, 
whose  "  reasonable  expenses  "  of  attending  Conferences  may  be  paid 
out  of  the  Common  Fund  of  each  Union,  has  been  fixed  as  follows, 
viz.,  not  more  than  two  Guardians  and  the  Clerk  in  the  case  of  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Conference  held  in  London,  and  not  more  than 

•  The  General  Order  of  1903  (made  pursuant  to  the  Poor  Law  Conferenoes 
Act,  1883)  enables  Boards  of  Guardians  to  pay  the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in 
attending  Conferences  held  under  the  Order ;  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  laid  it  down  that  "reasonable  expenses "  includes  the  payment  cbazged  for 
the  admission  of  the  representatives  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  sudi  Conferences 
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three  Guardians  and  the  Clerk  in  the  case  of  a  District  Poor  Law 
Conference.     (See  General  Order  of  26th  February  1903.) 

8.  Boards  of  Guardians  may,  by  resolution  to  that  effect,  buy  so 
many  copies  of  the  Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference, or  of  any  Conference  convened  for  their  own  District,  as 
they  may  require. 

It  is  hoped  that  Hon.  Secretaries  of  District  Conferences  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  make  this  provision  known,  and  to  induce 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  make  use  of  it 

B, — Publication  of  Reports  of  Conferences. 

1.  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  of  Orchard  House,  Great  Smith 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  are  the  official  publishers  of  the  Reports 
of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  and  they  have  undertaken  to  report,  edit, 
print  and  publish  at  their  own  risk  and  expense  the  proceedings  of 
each  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  and  of  each  District  Poor  Law 
Conference  connected  therewith. 

The  Report  of  each  of  such  Conferences  is  published  at  is.  per 
copy,  in  paper  covers,  from  three  to  four  weeks  after  the  close  of 
each  Conference.* 

2.  It  will  much  facilitate  the  speedy  publication  of  the  Reports 
after  the  close  of  each  Conference  if  Hon.  Secretaries  will  kindly — 

(a)  Inform  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son  as  early  as  possible  of  the 
date  of  the  Conference,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  posting  them  two  copies  of  the  printed 
circular  announcing  the  meeting,  which  should  give  a  list  of 
the  Papers  to  be  read,  and  their  Authors.  This  circular,  if 
desired,  will  be  printed  by  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  who 
have  specimens  of  the  form  usually  adopted.  The  cost  of 
this  printing  must  be  met  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

{b)  Request  the  Authors  of  Papers,  to  be  read  at  the  Conference, 
to  send  their  manuscripts  direct  to  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  later  than  fifteen  clear  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference.  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son  will 
then  put  them  in  type  and  send  the  Author  or  Hon.  Secretary 
two  printed  copies  in  slips,  free  of  charge. 

*  Subscriptions  to  the  Reports  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  will  be  received  by 
Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son  as  follows.  [To  save  bookkeeping,  remittances  should 
be  sent  with  orders,  when  the  Reports  will  be  delivered  post  free.] 

Annual  subscription  to  the  Reports  of  all  the  Conferences — 
Each  one  sent  as  soon  as  published  -  -  -  Post  free,  los.   6d.,  prepaid. 

Cloth  cover,  for  binding,  with  title-pa^e  and  index  „  is.   6d.,        „ 

Annual  volume  of  the  above,  bound  m  cloth,  with 

title-page  and  index        -  -  -  -        „  12s.   od.,        „ 

Report  of  any  Conference      -  -  -  -        „  is.   od.,        „ 
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3.  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son  arrange  for  the  reporting  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  Conference  free  of  any  expense  to  the  Committee. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  different  Reports,  Hon. 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  supply  the  publishers  with  a  list  of 
dd^ates  attending  the  Conferences.    These  lists  should  be  drawn, 
up  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  way  as  the  list  of  delegates  attending 
the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  is  drawn  up. 

5.  Hon.  Secretaries  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  induce  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  others  to  subscribe  to  the  Reports,  and  so  further 
the  objects  for  which  the  Conferences  were  established.  Notices  of 
the  powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  buy  copies  of  the  Reports 
should  be  printed  on  the  circulars  convening  District  Conferences 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  publishers. 

6.  When  inviting  any  one  to  read  a  Paper  at  any  Central  or 
District  Conference  the  proposed  reader  should  be  informed  that, 
if  the  invitation  is  accepted,  it  implies  that  he  or  she  accepts  the 
following  conditions : — 

(a)  That  the  Paper  is  to  be  published  in  the  Official  Report  of 

the  Conference  at  which  it  is  read ; 
(d)  That  the  Paper  is  not  to  be  sent  to  or  communicated  to  the 

press,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  publishers,  until  after  the 

Official  Report  has  appeared. 

Proofs  of  the  Papers  to  be  read  at  Conferences  will  be  supplied 
by  the  publishers  for  circulation  to  the  representatives  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  attending  Conferences  previously  to  the  meetings,  upon 
request  by  Hon.  Secretaries  to  that  effect  as  referred  to  above,  and 
provided  the  Papers  reach  the  publishers  in  sufficient  time  for  this  to 
be  done.  These  proofs  must  be  treated  as  entirely  prhnitt  and  con. 
fidential  (and  be  so  marked)  until  after  the  Conference  has  been  held- 
They  can,  of  course,  be  handed  to  the  press  at  the  Conference. 

The  local  press  should  be  encouraged  to  notice  the  Conferences, 
and  this  can  generally  be  done  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  sending  to  the 
local  newspapers  the  Agendas  of  .the  Conferences,  &c.  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  local  newspapers  reporting  the  meeting  of  any  Con- 
ference, and  giving  an  account  or  short /r/of  of  the  Papers  read; 
what  is  objected  to  is  the  reprinting  in  full  of  the  papers  from  the 
proofs  supplied  by  the  publishers  for  the  use  of  the  Conference. 

In  any  case  of  doubt  or  difficulty  if  the  local  Hon.  Secretary  will 
communicate  with  the  publishers  they  will  assist  in  any  way  they  can. 
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This  Committee  consists  of  three  representatives  being  Guardians 
or  Clerks  to  Guardians,  or  Hon.  Secretaries  of  District  Conferences, 
annually  elected  by  each  of  the  District  Poor  Law  Conferences  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  of  certain  additional  members  co*optated  by  the 
elected  members,  but  not  to  exceed  in  number  more  than  one-third 
of  the  number  of  elected  representatives. 

The  co-optated  members  are  appointed  for  two  years,  one-half 
of  them  to  retire  by  rotation  in  each  year,  but  to  be  eligible  for 
reflection. 

The  following  are  the  Committee  and  its  Officers : — 
CKairman—Dt  J.  MiLSON  Rhodes,  Ivy  Lodge,  Didsbuiy,  Lanes. 
Hen,  Treasurer— Hr  W.  Vallanxe,  55  TressilUan  Road,  St  John's,  S.E. 
Hon,  Secretary — Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.,  Orchards,  near  Godalming. 
Assistant  Secretary— Ux  W.  G.  Lewis,  8  WeUs  St. ,  Gray's  Inn  Rd.,  W.C. 

ELECTED    REPRESENTATIVES, 
z.  Metropolitan  and  (2.)  South-Eastern  Districts- 
Miss  Brodie-Hall,  Eastbourne. 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert,  247  Lillic  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 
Mr  H.  G.  WiLLiNK,  HUlfields,  Burghfield,  Reading. 

3.  South  Midland  District- 

Mr  E.  G.  Cole,  82  Pellatt  Grove,  Wood  Green,  N. 
Rev.  Thomas  Hodgson,  Eynesbury  Vicarage,  St  Neot& 
Col.  Gerard  Clark,  8  Grange  Park,  Ealing,  W. 

4.  Eastern  District- 

Rev.  Dr  Hamilton  Ashwin,  The  Lecture  House,  Dedham,  Essex. 
Rev.  T.  F.  Darrell,  Monk  Soham  Rectory,  Framlingham,  Suffolk. 
Mr  II.  Stone,  Guardians'  Office,  Norwich. 

5.  South- Western  District- 

Mr  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell,  Southlands,  Heavitree,  Exeter. 
Mr  £.  Bbauchamp-Beauchamp,  Redruth,  Cornwall. 
Mrs  Fuller,  Neston  Park,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

6.  West  Midland  District— 

Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps,  Coxwell  House,  Cirencester. 
Mr  H.  J.  Sayer,  Beech  Croft,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 
Mr  G.  £.  Lloyd-Baker,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester. 

7.  North  Midland  District- 

Mr  T.  L.  P.  Barber,  Trent  Cottage,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Mr  Thomas  Palmer,  61  Alfreton  Road,  Nottingham. 
Alderman  Southworth,  91  Ainslie  Road,  Grimsby. 

&  North-Westem  District- 
Mr  h.  j.  H AGGER,  Parish  Offices,  Liverpool. 
Rev.  Canon  Hignett,  Ringway,  Altrincham. 
Dr  J.  MiLSON  Rhodes,  Ivy  Lodge,  Didsbury,  Lanes. 

9.  Yorkshire  District- 
Mr  F.  H.  Bentham,  Grantham  Mount,  Laisteridge  Lane,  Bradford. 
Mr  Eli  Whitwam,  South  Parade,  Huddersfield. 
Mr  S.  J.  GOWBR,  64  Prince's  Avenue,  Hull. 


za  Northern  District- 
Mr  George  Craighill,  Guardians'  Offices,  Gateshead. 
Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  Ellergreen,  Kendal. 
Mr  C.  T.  Stableforth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

zz.  South  Wales  District- 
Mr  F.  J.  BSAVAN,  1 8  Conway  Road,  Canton,  Cardiff. 
Dr  J.  GOMBR  Lewis,  23  Belie  Vue  Street,  Swansea. 
Mr  S.  H.  CowPER-CoLES,  Penmyarth,  near  Crickhowel. 

Z2.  North  Wales  District- 
Mrs  Batters,  Tan  y  Ian,  Holywell. 
Mr  Simon  Jones,  Milton  Villa,  Wrexham. 
Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts,  The  Grove,  Holywell. 


CO-OPTATED  MEMBERS. 
Sir  Willi \M  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 
Miss  M.  Clifford,  Redland  Green,  Bristol. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  Hampsfield,  Grange<over-Sands. 
Mr  R.  A.  Lbach,  Union  Offices,  Rochdale. 
Miss  Sophia  Lonsdale,  The  Close,  Lichfield. 
Mr  H.  J.  Manton,  Westfield  Road,  Birmingham. 
Mr  Duncan  Milligan,  21  Spencer  Road,  New  Wandsworth,  S.W. 
Hon.  F.  Strutt,  Milford  House,  Derby. 
Mr  W.  Vallancb,  55  Tressillian  Road,  St  John's,  S.E. 
Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY,  Great  Colman  Street,  Ipswich. 


DISTRICT    COMMITTEES. 

z.   Metropolitan  (31  Unions),  and  (2.)  South-Eastem  (96 

Unions). 

{S^uih'EasterH  Ccnftrmce  first  mst,  187a) 
{Metropolitan  n  •  1875.) 

Mr  Edmond  H.  Wodehouse,  C.B.,  President, 
Sir  William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W.,  1        Viu- 
Mr  Jambs  Brown,  43  Lexham  Gardens,  S.W.,  f  Presidenis. 

Mr  Edmond  Foster,  Avondale,  Guildford,  Horn,  Soeritary. 

Berks Rev.  F.  C  Clutterbuck,  Culham  Vicarage,  Abingdon. 

Mr  J.  P.  King,  North  Stoke,  Wallingford. 

Mr  H.  G.  WiLLiNK,  Hillfields,  Burghfield,  Reading. 

Hants Mr  E.  S.  Main,  Portsmouth. 

Sir  Richard  Rycroft,  Bart.,  Dummer  House,  Basing- 
stoke. 
Mr  Albert  Savage,  19  Clarence  Square,  Gosport. 

Kent Mr  F.  J.  Allison,  West  Mailing,  Maidstone. 

Mr  F.  B.  Cobb,  Faversham. 

Mr  H.  E.  H.  Rice,  Dane  Court,  Dover. 

Surrey Mr  B.  Braithwaitb,  Hookfield,  Epsom. 

Mrs  A.  C  Pain,  St  Catherine's,  Frimley. 

Mr  H.  A.  Powell,  Piccard*s  Rough,  Guildford. 

Sussex Miss  Brodie-Hall,  Eastbourne, 

Mr  F.  TuppENEY,  Hastings. 

Mr  A.  Webkes,  The  Mansion  House,  Hnrstpierpoint 

Metropolis Mr  G.  Howlbtt,  193  Clapham  Road,  S.W. 

Mrs  E.  Morris,  126  East  Dulwich  Road,  S.E. 
Rev.  P.  S.  G.  PROPBRT,  247  lillte  Road,  Folham. 


Co'optaied  Members. 

Sir  William  fiousFiBLD,  20  Hyde  Park  Gale,  S.W, 

Sir  W.  Chance,  Bart,  Orchards,  near  Godalming. 

Miss  CowiB,  St  Gabriers  House,  London  Docks,  £. 

Miss  Baker,  37  Brooke  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  Falconhurst,  Edenbridge,  Kent. 

Mr  W.  Vallance,  55  Tressillian  Road,  St  John's,  S.E. 

3.  South  Midland     64  Unions  (First  met,  1876). 

Col.  Gerard  Clark,  8  Grange  Park,  Ealing,  W.,  Hon,  Secretary, 
Committee. 

Bedford Mrs  Grafton,  14  Cardington  Road,  Bedford. 

Bucks Sir  Edmund  Vernby,  Claydon  House,  Winslow. 

Cambridge Mr  A.  J.  Pell,  Wilburton  Manor,  Ely. 

Hertford Mr  Harford  Green,  Stansted,  Essex. 

HutttingdoH Rev.  Thos.  Hodgson,  Eynesbury  Vicarage,  St  Neots. 

Middlesex Mr  E.  G.  Cole,  The  Potteries,  Tottenham. 

Northampton Rev.  Canon  Bttry,  Harleston,  Northampton. 

Oxford Mrs  J.  A.  Gillett,  North  Newington  House,  Banbury. 

4.  Eastern.     56  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY,  Great  Colman  Street,  Ipswich,  Hon,  Secretary. 
The  Committee  consists  of  one  Delegate  from  each  Union. 

5.  South-Western.     80  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 

Mr  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell,  Southlands,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  Hon,  Secretary, 

Committee, 

Cornwall, Mrs  T.  R.  Bolitho,  Trengwainton,  HeaMoor  R.S.O., 

Cornwall. 
Rev.  R.  J.  Roe,  Lanteglos  Rectory,  Camelford. 
Mr  E.  Beauchamp-Beauchamp,  Redruth. 
Mr  T.  Clark  Isaac,  Dean  Villa,  Liskeard. 

Dorset Mr  J.  Wyatt,  East  House,  Sydling,  Dorchester. 

Mrs  Robert  Williams,  Bridehead,  Dorchester. 
Mrs  Holford,  Castle  Hill,  Backland,  Newton,  Dor- 
chester. 
Rev.  F.  Williams,  Bcttiscombe  Rectory,  Charmouth. 

Devon Mrs  Bbwes,  Hillside,  Plympton. 

Mr  J.  C.  Wills,  68  Durnford  Street,  East  Stonehouse. 
Mr  R.  Brealy,  The  Leaze,  Okehampton. 
Mr  J.  Campfield,  St  David's  Station,  Exeter. 

Somerset. Mrs  H.  H.  Wills,  Barley  Wood,  Wrington  R.S.O. 

Miss  F.  C.  Joseph,  Holford,  Bridgwater. 
Mr  W.  Salter  Beviss,  The  Berea,  Linnington,  Chard. 
'    Mr  Sydney  Price,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

WUts Blanche,  Lady  Pelly,  St  John's  Lodge,  Warminster. 

Mrs  Fuller,  Neston  Park,  Corsham. 
Mr  W.  C.  Keevil,  Swallowcliffe,  Salisbury. 
Mr  Robert  Butler,  Stitchcombe  House,  Marlborough 
&  West  Midland.     82  Unions  (First  met,  1868). 

Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd- Baker,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Committee. 

Gloucester Mr  F.  W.  B.  Cripps,  Coxwell  House,  Cirencester. 

Hereford, Mr  H.  Ronalds,  Swayne's  Hill,  Hereford. 

Solop Rev.  T.  AuDEN,  Condover,  Shrewsbury. 

Stafford Mr  W.  H.  Pritchard,  Mensfield,  Wolverhampton. 

Warwick Mr  G.  Wilson,  Coventry. 

Worcester Rev.  G.  Astbury,  Smethwick,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham Mr  H.  J,  Sayer,  Beechcroft,  Mosely,  Birmingham, 

Bristol Mr  T.  J.  Hiscox,  2  Fremantle  Square,  Bristol. 


^.  North  Midland.     47  Unions  (First  met,  1875). 
Duke  of  Devonshirb,  ICG.,  Prtsident. 
HoiL  F.  Strutt,  MUlbrd  House,  Derby,  JSSm.  Stcrttary, 
Committee, 

Derbyshire Mr  J.  L.  P.  Barber,  J. P.,  Trent  Cottage,  Bartoo-oQ' 

Trent. 
Rev.  Hy.  R.  Rolfb,  St  Michael's  Vicarage,  Derby. 
Mr  J.  Brown,  Somercotes  Hill,  Alfreton. 
Mr  George  Brigdbn,  27  Iron  Gate,  Derby. 
Mr  Richard  Finney,  Hemington,  Derby. 
Miss  Ellen  A.  Simpson,  "Heather  Brae,"  Whittaker 

Road,  Derby. 
Mr  Theo.  Pearson,  J.  P. ,  Abercrombie  St ,  Cliester6eld. 
Leicestershire.,  ..Mr  F.  W.  Islip,  Kirkby  Muxloe,  Leicester. 
Mrs  Pratt,  The  Elms,  Ashby-de-la-Zonch. 
Miss  Evelyn  Carrybr,  "The  Close,"  St  John's  Road, 

Leicester. 
Mr  J.  Sleath  Smith,  Mount  Sorrel,  Loughborough. 

Lincolnshire Mr  J.  Blossom,  i86  Southview  Road,  Sheffield. 

Mrs  HODGBTT,  27  Carholme  Road,  Lincoln. 
Mr  C.  Jeffs,  Grimsby. 

Netts Councillor  R.  Freeman,  The  Two  Elms,  Bridgibrd 

Road,  Nottingham. 

&  North-Western.    42  Unions  (First  met,  1875). 

Right  Hon.   Sir  J.  T.   HiBBERT,   K.C.B.,  Hampsfield,  Grange- 

over-Sand%  Camforth,  President. 
Mr  H.  J.  Hagger,  Parish  Offices,  Liverpool,  Hen,  Secretary, 
(Tbona  it  do  Committae,  hot  a  prdiminmiT  Cooferencc  u  held  «ich  year  to  Mttio  all  the 
amngemeots  tor  the  GoofiBrenca.) 

9.  Yorkshire.     68  Unions  (First  met,  1876). 

Mr  J.  B.  Hblmslby,  4  Town  Hall  Street,  Bradford,  Hen,  Secretary, 

The  CominittM  cotuiits  of  Che  Chainneo  and  Clerks  of  the  flbllowtnc  Umou : — 
Biadliaffd.  Dewtborjr,  Halifax,  Hoddenfield,  KingBtooHijpoQ.HnU,  Leeds,  North 
Bieriey.  Sculcoates,  Sheffield,  Wakefield,  York,  and  fcclcnU  Bivk»w. 

la  Northern.    39  Unions  .(First  met,  1873). 

Mr  Robert  Affleck,  T.P.,  26  West  Street,  Gateshead,  President, 
Rev.  A.  F.  Cur  WEN,  Harrington  Rectory,  Whitehaven,  Vice-President . 
Rev.  Canon  Walker,  Whalton  Rectory,  Newcastle,  Hen,  Sec, 
Mr  J.  W.  Gibson,  Guardians'  Offices,  Newcastle,  Treasurer, 

Committee, 
Cumberland..   ...Mrs  Chalker,  8  Geom  Street,  Carlisle. 

Rev.  A.  F.  CtJRWEN,  Harrington  Rectory,  Whitehaven. 
Miss  King,  Elm  Grove,  Keswick. 

Durham Mr  £.  J.  J.  Browbll,  Boldon  House,  South  Shields. 

Mr  George  Craighill,  38  Bewick  Road,  Gateshead. 
Mr  J.  C.  Moor,  28  Azalea  Terrace,  Sunderland. 
Northumberland, Ur  C.  T.  STABLEFORTH,'Newcastle. 

Mr  H.  W.  Walton,  Union  Offices,  Alnwick. 
Mr  J.  EsKDALE,  Tynemouth. 
Mr  G.  H.  Hogg,  10  Alma  Place,  North  Shields. 
fVestmorland»„„Mxs  Lloyd  Wilson,  Westworth,  Cockermonth. 
Hon.  Mrs  Cropper,  Ellergreen,  Kendal. 
IX.  South  Wales.     33  Unions  (First  met,  1873). 

Mr  Herbert  Lloyd,  Plas  Cilybel^ll,  Pontardawe,  Chairman, 

Mr  A.  J.  Harris,  Queen's  Chambers,  Cardiff,  Hon,  Secretary, 

The  Committee  consists  of  the  three  representatives  on  the  Committee  of  the  Central  Coofcrcooe, 

and  the  Chaiimen  and  Clerks  of  all  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  District,  or  if  the  Chairman 

cannot  act,  some  memher  nominated  by  the  Board  in  his  stead. 

12.  North  Wales,     ao  Unions  (First  met,  1877). 

Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts,  The  Grove,  Holywell,  HoH,  Seeretarj^. 
The  Committee  Aonsisu  of  the  Chairmen  of  all  Boards  of  Onaidiaiit  in  Cha  DistrteL 
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